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Editorial 

Reconstruction 


From the letters of twenty correspondents work- 
' mg: in twelve provinces, and from other sources or 

information, we have tried below to hint at the 
real effect of the war upon mission work. Apparently some 
places have hardly felt the war at all. In general the Chinese 
contingent of the Christian army has not been greatly affected, 
though a measure of uncertainty about the significance of the 
war has raised questions that only time can fully answer for 
everybody. Outwardly the war has resulted in a certain slowing 
up of mission work, much of which is at present only marking 
time. Missionary forces have been considerably depleted which 
has of necessity thrown more responsibility on Chinese workers. 
Variations in exchange have affected the amount of funds avail¬ 
able, with the result that in a number of places there has been 
progress in Chinese giving to Christian work. The articles 
dealing with this subject now appearing in Millard?s Review 
show an enlargement of ideals oil the part of a growing section 
of the missionary body as to liow missionary work should 
in future be done. The conditions brought about by the 
war may fairly be said to have accelerated certain movements 
apparent before the War, such as the promotion of Chinese 
leadership and self-support. Mr. Julean Arnold says that 
the war “has given China, or at least a large number of the 
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Chinese people, a new and larger vision of the outside world 
which will react on China.” The result of this vision will be 
the full effect of the war, which will, however, come more as 
the result of the pressure of outside ideals than from spontaneous 
reaction on the part ot the Chinese Christian forces. In other 
words, when the wave of changed thinking in the West as 
represented in the ideas of the progressive wing of the mission¬ 
aries, gets into the minds of the Chinese, then will come the 
full result of the war. This change will mean not so much, 
possibly, a sweeping away of the old as it will a bigger way 
of doing things. Mr. Julean Arnold again says, “In my 
opinion mission work in China will have to proceed on bigger 
lines and with a bigger vision in the future.” 


Cbe Dilemma ot 
Self-support. 


* * * 

In the reconstruction now beginning, many 
will expect that the stimuli to self-support, 
produced by war conditions, will increase 
in strength. But a temporary decrease of foreign funds is but 
a negative approach to the problem. The larger standards of 
beneficence created by the War will mean in time increase of 
financial support for work in China. The Methodist drive for 
a fund of eighty million dollars for general mission work, and 
that of the “ new era expansion movement” of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States for the raising of $30,925,000 for support of missions in 
the next five years, are hints of what is coming. One of our 
correspondents makes this .significant remark which has a 
most direct bearing on the rate of growth of self-support: 
“ The support of Chinese workers by the Chinese churches is 
becoming a more difficult matter. As higher training and 
more thorough education become available for those preparing 
for the Chinese Christian ministry, the mere coolie wages 
hitherto almost universally given to Chinese evangelists and 
pastors will be far from sufficient; and expectant preachers 
will look to be placed more nearly upon the level, as to remu¬ 
neration, with fellow-students entering upon other fields of 
work.” We must have the better trained men; their needs 
expand faster than the ability of those they serve to meet these 
needs: hence the dilemma. Shall we hold back the work 
until Chinese Christians are able to do all for themselves, or 
shall we invest more liberally in the training of real leaders ? 
Which will the quicker furnish permanent self-support ? 
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The “ Chinese Mission to Yunnan” 
Cbe Crucial ©pportunlts js the of clli „ ese i eaders!li 

for Chinese Christian , 1 t . . . , F 

fceabership. t0 the °PP ortnnitles of the new era. 

It should be welcomed, encouraged, 

and supported everywhere, as a vital step towards the adequate 
evangelization of China. It draws attention also to the pres¬ 
ent critical opportunity for Chinese leadership in every line of 
mission work. We are just beginning to feel the drain of the 
War upon the missionary forces. Adequate plans to restore 
what has been lost and increase these forces are appearing. 
There is bound, however, to be a hiatus during which the 
depletion of these forces will be tremendously felt. u Prac¬ 
tically the whole supply of medical missionaries and trained 
nurses, and unordained men for educational and other work has 
been cut off,” says Dr. A. J. Brown. He says, also speaking of 
American mission work, u the Missions should frankly face 
the probability that very few new missionaries can be sent out 
for some time to come.” The proposed Student Volunteer 
drive for candidates will not, apparently, offset this lack entirely, 
as Mr. Turner, the Secretary for the Student Voluuteer Move¬ 
ment, says it will take years.after the end of the War to get the 
number of missionary candidates back to even normal. The 
same thing is possibly true in some measure of missionary work 
carried on by British missionary societies. This, then, is the 
day of opportunity for Chinese leadership in Christian work in 
China. Here is an opening for the play of Chinese initiative. 
Here is a test of the fitness of Chinese leaders to really lead. 
God has made the hour ; we look for the Chinese leadership 
to step forward which He has prepared for this hour. 

* * * 


Chinese Xeahers. 


Leadership never counts unless it really 

* leads. To be real, therefore, leadership 

Conscience” for , . , . . . v 

must in some way change either existing 

methods or messages to adapt them to the 

better understood needs. In talking of Chinese leadership let 

us not confuse this with the idea of a mere increase of more 

active Chinese followers. 


Now while democracy stimulates leadership it also allows 
“freedom of conscience.” The two go together. From a 
Chinese leader now in America, we quote the following; 
how widespread the misunderstanding of which he speaks is, 
we do not know; we know that he believes in the great 
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fundamentals of Christianity. He says: “There is a great 
deal of misunderstanding going on among the Chinese students 
(in America) ; they believe that the missionaries are not willing 
to give the Chinese Christian workers freedom of conscience, 
that the latter are under the thumb of the missionaries in the 
matter of faith as well as other things, that those who work 
with the missionaries are to be servants and take orders from 
them, and especially those who, like myself, owe much to a 
missionary friend for the opportunity of education .... I am 
a Chinese and cannot help but look at the problem from the 
Chinese standpoint.” He then speaks of the danger to a mis¬ 
sionary institution of “having the odious reputation of being 
a uarrow-minded, autocratic institution, prejudiced against free 
investigation of truth,” as one they cannot afford to have. He 
says furthermore : “the attitude of the young men of to-day is 
that if the truth taught is God’s truth then it ought to he able to 
stand any test.” He further adds, “ Other things being equal, 
the Church of China, if she is ever going to be useful to the 
cause in China, must command the confidence of the laity.” 

Allowing that the above is due in varying proportions to 
hypersensitiveness, the lack of knowledge of the real ideas of 
the missionaries and to the facts set forth so ably by Mr. David 
Yui, yet it remains true that we must guard against giving 
the impression that we are not willing to give freedom to 


the Chinese Christian conscience. 

* * * 

^ Mr. Juleaii Arnold, Commercial Attach^ of 
Wevv ot a Jfrtenb o t (1 n u 

of /DMselons. th Ul S ' legation, s *y s ’• It: would seem 

also that co-ordination and concentration of 
effort, with higher ideals of actual practical service, will have 
to obtain. 

“After the War, China will make tremendous strides in 
modern industries. Labor will be exploited. Women and 
children will be obliged to work under unwholesome conditions 
and sanitation will not be what it should, but these conditions 
can only be properly handled by Chinese trained as leaders, so 
that, in my estimation, the missions should lose no opportunity 
in planning for the concentration and co-ordination of their 
efforts upon training leaders and creating model institutions 
which may serve as examples for imitation by Chinese com¬ 
munities. A model village or a model industrial plant may 
not be impractical if done with Chinese co-operation. 
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“Mission education at present in China is too academic 
and theoretical to meet the industrial, administrative, com¬ 
mercial, and agricultural needs of the New China, the real 
pressing needs. Specialists trained in industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural methods will be needed in the mission schools 
in numbers, for unless the mission educational institutions are 
prepared to teach agriculture, commerce, aud industries well 
and in a way creditable to themselves they had better not 
launch out on this phase of educational activity, although it 
lends itself to bigger possibilities, in my estimation, than any 
other educational work which can at present be done in this 
country .... This will necessitate care on their part in main¬ 
taining high standards and good quality in their educational 
work to prevent the impression being created that mission work 
is mediocre or second rate, which would not be in keeping with 
ideals of twentieth century Christianity. 

“After the war, China will open up in a much huger way 
for foreign enterprises of all sorts and foreign merchants ami 
manufacturers will be traveling in much larger numbers in the 
interior of China. Chinese people will therefore be brought 
into more intimate contact ivith foreigners generally and any 
5 weaknesses in mission work- will stand oaf or be made to 
stand out in a more prominent way. For this reason it would 
seem to tne that it will be necessary for missionary societies to 
emphasize the essentials in their work and to eradicate as much 
as possible all non-essentials. The literature which will be 
produced on the ideals for which tire War has been fought will 
gradually come to China and the Chinese will come to a 
knowledge of democratic ideals of society and they will need 
guidance in the interpretation of this literature ; such guidance 
should come from big-minded men and women and not be 
permitted to be distorted by those of narrow vision. 

“Probably one of the greatest effects that the War will 
have in its relation to Chinese society will be the effect of the 
knowledge to the Chinese of the position of women in the West 
in their relation to industry and to war activities generally. 
Our missionary societies will find it necessary to give a larger 
proportionate amount of money and support to the work for 
women in China, as in iny opinion this work in many ways 
will have more far-reaching effects than the same amount of 
work aud money spent upon men.” 
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promotion of Jntercessfon 

“ But when He saw the multitudes, He was moved with 
compassion for them, because they were distressed and scattered, 
as sheep not having a shepherd.” 


YU NNAN 



^HABITANTS. 


Out of 8,000,000 there are 

For every 100,000 there is 

For every 70,000 there is 

For the whole province there are 



CHRISTIAN FORCES, 


8,000 Christians. 

1 missionary. 

1 male evangelist, 
so ordained pastors. 

5 Bible-womeu. 

2 Christian hospitals. 
But few more than 20 colporteurs. 

No Middle School. 


What is your privilege ? 


To go ? Possibly. 

To give ? Certainly. 
To pray ? Assuredly. 


“ Pkay ye therefore the Lord of the harvest that He send 
forth laborers into His harvest/* 







Contributed Articles 


Statement to the Christians of China regarding 
the Chinese Mission to Yunnan 

C. Y. CHANG 

(Translated by J. h. Stuart.) 

C 'lHRIST’S instructions are “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to the whole creation. He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved ; but he that 
disbelievetli shall be condemned.” These are not 
words to be idly repeated, but call for action. Nor are we to 
limit ourselves to any one corner and take comfort therein. 
As to the condemnation for those who disbelieve, when we 
think of the multitudes to whom life is but a drunken sleep 
and death a fateful dream, whose is the responsibility if not 
that of the 312,970 Christians of China? Day and night this 
thought presses on one with increasing agony. Jesus is the 
■world’s Saviour and his disciples must share His task. He 
has gone but His word abides as a sacred commission for 11s 
and glad tidings for mankind. Besides, Christianity stands 
for progress. Success does not bring satisfaction, nor does 
discouragement dampen its zeal. After Jesus had accomplished 
his loving sacrifice, His apostles were unwilling to remain in 
Jerusalem, but scattered, Mark to Africa, Thomas to India, 
others in Europe and Asia, preaching the word. The Bible 
says, “I will smite the shepherd, and the sheep will be 
scattered.” Human nature loves ease and shrinks from hard¬ 
ship. If Jesus had not been smitten would they have left 
their native land and pFeached in distant regions? If this is 
true, are we, the 312,970 Christians of China, not asleep or 
dreaming, as are our idol-worshipping fellows, since we are 
doing nothing to evangelize distant regions? In August of 
this year during a Leaders’ Conference at Kuling, there arose 
the idea of a Mission to Yunnan which gripped the hearts of 
those present. Among those who first urged it were, Miss 
Katie Woo, St. Paul’s Academy for Girls, Hongkong; Dr. 


Notts. —Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages 
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Mary Stone of Kiukiang; Miss Tsai of Nanking; Mrs. Sung of 
Peking; Drs. C. Y. Cheng and W. P. Chen; and Mr. David Yui; 
these organized the movement. The following foreign advisers 
were present: Misses Ruth Paxson, Kitty McMullen, and Dr. 
A. b. Warnshuis. It will be seen that this movement owes its 
origin to women, while the spirit of harmony, despite the 
diversity of churches and regions represented, is clear evidence 
of the Holy Spirit’s working. 

At present the organization numbers 69 members, of 
whom 24 are pastors and 45 lay members, 19 of the latter being 
women. Twelve members resident in Shanghai compose the 
Executive Committee. There are 17 foreign advisers. The 
progress thus far is indicated by the appointment of the follow¬ 
ing commission to start for Yunnan : Misses Chen of Peking, 
Nieh of Kiukiang, Li of Nanking, Yuan of Shanghai (Editor 
Women's Messenger ); Revs. Ting Li-mei, Li Yun-slieng 
(Nanking), and Sang Chien-taug (Hangchow). As it happens, 
this commission exactly corresponds in number to the group 
in Killing who conceived the idea, where also there were four 
women and three men. It is hoped that one or more foreign 
ladies can accompany the women, who will plan to locate in 
Yunnantu. The men will conduct an evangelistic tour. About 
a year will be spent thus iu preaching to Christians and non- 
Christians, while at the same time studying conditions and 
deciding t on allocation. On their return a report will be made 
to the entire church, and a permanent mission established. 

If the objection is raised that Yunnan is far distant, or 
that if preachers must be sent natives can be used to better 
advantage, such criticism shows ignorance of religious condi¬ 
tions there. Of the 8,500,000 people in Yunnan, there are 
only 7,413 Christians, with some 150 chapels, 120 male and five 
female evangelists, 75 elementary school teachers. Foreign 
missionaries are proportionately few, and there is not a single 
ordained Chinese preacher nor western-trained doctor. Con¬ 
ditions iu Kwaugsi and Kweichow are much the same—all 
far behind what can be found in Kwangtuug. 

Christians of China ! Does not such a pitiful situation 
quicken your benevolent instincts? Or will you continue to 
“sweep the snow from your own front door while neglecting 
the frost on your neighbors’ tiles?” If the latter, then what 
advantage is there in your being one of the 312,970 Christians 
in the country ? When we think of the 8,492,587 unbelievers 
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in Yunnan and the sins by which they are threatened it strikes 
us with sorrow. 

We cannot all go to Yunnan, but each can help with the 
budget. It is estimated that the travel and local expenses for 
one year will be $500 apiece, or a total of $3,500, not including 
salary. To you it means a small physical self-denial, but for 
those touched it will mean soul-salvation. Jesus said, u It is 
better to give than to receive.” 

The following method of securing the budget has been 
proposed : 

(1) One or more persons may undertake the expenses for one 
member of the Commission. 

(2) One or more churches may do the same. 

(3) Each family may have a Home Missions box for keeping 
its gifts. 

(4) The first Lord’s Day of 1919 can be made “Yunnan Day.” 

(5) Self-denial gifts (e.g., going without meat, etc.). 

(6) Special efforts to raise money—the more the better. 


The Ideals of New China 

K. C. CHAO 

C f HINA has long been accused of lethargy and insensibility 
to the demands of changing circumstances, but it would 
appear that even the so-called wide-awake Westerners 
are not altogether alive to the responsibilities which 
devolve upon them, or the unparalleled opportunities that 
await them in the Far East. 

That China has fundamentally altered the most unobserv¬ 
ant student of modern history cannot deny. This Rip Van 
Winkle land has awakened from the sleep of ages. Yesterday, 
her doors were barred, no strangers could gain admittance ; to¬ 
day, not only the doors but also the windows are thrown wide 
open. Yesterday, her officials looked upon the missionaries 
as spies; to-day, they subscribe liberally to their enterprise. 
Yesterday, her sons were too proud to sit at the feet of 
foreigners, having a rooted contempt for everything Western ; 
to-day they can be found in almost every well-known seat 
of learning in Europe and America. Yesterday, most of her 
daughters were illiterate ; to-day, they are marching side by 
side with their Western sisters. 
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China is now progressive ; yes, Young China is saturated 
with the spirit of progress. What has brought about this vital 
change of opinion ? Among the causes that have produced 
this phenomenon may be mentioned -the work of the Chris¬ 
tian missionaries (this factor is not so obvious but no less 
significant) ; the national movement which is the combined 
result of the Si no-Japanese War of 1890 with its humiliations ; 
the disgraceful scramble for concessions and spheres of influence 
by the Powers between the years 1896 and 1898 ; the collapse 
of the Boxer Riot and the conclusion of the Russo-Japanese 
War. 

Among all the changes that are occurring in our land not 
the least is her social transformation. The world must give us 
credit for our courage in stamping out the evil habit of opium 
smoking. The story of the heroic efforts of our people to cast 
out the opium demon—how opium dens were forcibly closed ; 
how fields of poppy were turned into rice fields ; how millions 
of sets of instruments for opium smoking were publicly burnt 
aud how the smokers struggled manfully to rid themselves of 
the pernicious habit—these will form a stirring chapter in the 
social history of our land. In March 1917 the death knell of 
this “morally indefensible trade” was tolled, and, by it, the 
emancipation of our people from its clutch was final and 
complete. There is much left to be done as recent events 
show and the moral fibre of the race needs to be strengthened 
by the power that comes from the Christian religion, in order 
that it may not succumb to the allurements of Bacchus and the 
injection of morphia. 

The most comprehensive aud far-reaching of the many 
changes in China, greatly transcending in importance the 
alteration in the form of government, is the liberation of 
women. The evil custom of binding their feet has gone for 
ever. With the unbinding of their feet comes also the unbind¬ 
ing of their minds. For centuries the general public believed 
there was little benefit in giving women an education. They 
looked at the subject from a commercial stand-point. They 
considered it an unprofitable investment because their daughters 
by marriage would belong to another family. 

The need of developing the womanhood is everywhere 
recognised now aud schools for girls have been opened in great 
numbers. Women who were carefully shut up in their homes 
are now seen in public as never before. They are being called 
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not only to their true place in social life but also to leadership 
in public and professional activities. Lady physicians and 
trained nurses are everywhere in demand. Women journalists 
are growing in number. It is no longer an uncommon 
occurrence for a young woman—married or unmarried makes 
no difference—to address a mixed audience upon a popular 
subject. In contradistinction to the old custom ot having 
marriages arranged by tlie parents without consulting the 
parties concerned, love marriages are the order of the day. 
While we rejoice over “the cultivation of the greatest of 
China’s undeveloped resources—her womanhood,’ 1 yet we 
must not neglect to pay especial attention to the advent of 
the “new woman.” In olden days men and women were 
kept apart. Like Samaritans and Jews, they had hardly any 
dealings with one another. All this is rapidly changing, and 
nowadays one hears with alarm of the brazen-faced, boisterous 
behaviour of the “liberty-loving” women. Unaccustomed to 
the free intermingling of the sexes, there is the gravest danger 
of their overstepping the bounds of propriety. Heuce the 
greatest social problem is, How to create a healthy social inter¬ 
course between men and women ? 

The evils of early marriage are recognized and Young 
China is determined to be rid of them. 

The idea of social service is steadily gaining ground. 
Labor is no longer looked down upon as servile. Most colleges 
have instituted or are instituting labor days. The scholar has 
to forfeit his place on the topmost rung of the social ladder. 

In industrial and commercial developments China has 
made some progress. Industrial institutes have appeared in 
many of the chief cities where different arts and crafts are 
taught to workmen of unpromising character For the 
display of the results of manual training schools, industrial 
exhibitions have been opened. Manufactures of many kinds 
are beginning here and there under the patronage of the Board 
of Commerce. Cotton mills and silk filatures have been 
established in various places. The bowels of the earth are 
being steadily tapped and the manufacture of iron and steel 
has begun with a vengeance. 

In a superficial way, these changes may be indicative of the 
country’s progress in modern civilization ; but much has yet 
to be done. With the introduction of machinery into cotton 
mills and silk factories, a new element is brought into the 
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social system and, until factory laws have come into operation, 
it will give rise to many new evils. The vagrant rivers and 
rotten embankments must be scientifically dealt with. Most 
famines due to floods are preventible. Afforestation on a 
colossal scale must be undertaken to increase the rainfall. 
New industries lead to the growth of cities with their problems 
of housing, wages, and sanitation. We have soon to face the 
question of slums. We want a social organization which will 
offer more opportunities for the development of the individual, 
for a better life and higher standard of living for all classes. 
We wish to see the dawning of that great day when China 
will see her provinces connected by a network of steel which 
will draw her people together into full unity, by removing the 
differences in dialects and habits, by making possible the 
exchange of all the commodities of life and by promoting 
friendly relations with other peoples. The enormity of the 
task of translating these ideals into actualities paralyses the 
awakened mind. Well may the cry be, Who is sufficient for 
these tilings ? 

Our answer can be summed up in the Person of Jesus 
Christ. The subject of His teaching is the Kingdom of God— 
a society whose component parts are bound together by the 
Love of God. The corner-stone of the ethics of Jesus is love, 
because love is the society-making quality. The teaching of 
the Carpenter of Nazareth has lifted woman to equality and 
companionship with man, and secured the stability and sanctity 
of marriage. He has inspired man to minister and not to be 
ministered unto. Wherever He is known there are to be 
found chivalrous men and self-revering women, and a passion 
for purity. His influence has changed homes that once were 
torn with jealousy and hatred into abodes of love and peace. 
Any attempt to reconstruct society on a basis other than moral 
and spiritual is doomed to failure, arid history and the red- 
lettered day of November Eleventh point the finger of warning. 
No *, if China wants to make society a fit place for men and 
women to live in, give her Christ. 

China has been, is, and ever will be a nation which 
cherishes education. Neither the vicissitudes of time nor the 
iron will of despots could take away the passion for knowledge 
from the people. The old system at once venerable and venerated 
but defective in its narrowness of scope and its neglect of the 
development of the body was supplanted by the new in 1901. 
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All over the country modern schools and colleges have been 
springing tip like mushrooms. Even monasteries and highly 
adored ancestral halls have been turned into class rooms. In 
order to supplant apprenticeship, to produce more skilled 
workers and to provide ways and means for the mass to earn a 
living, vocational education is being encouraged. Organized 
athletics have been introduced. The Far Eastern Olympiad 
which takes place once in every three years has stimulated 
interest in sports. The Boy Scout movement is taking hold 
in many schools. The renaissance in Europe after the fall 
of Constantinople is a striking historical parallel to what is 
now taking place in China. 

China has only begun to grapple with the immense task 
ol educating her people. We are often referred to as an 
educated race, but this is only a half truth. Among the 
masses there is a large amount of illiteracy. The education 
of girls, until recently, was almost entirely neglected. The 
appalling ignorance of the majority helps us to understand the 
country’s former opposition to progress. 

The reorganization of education is still going on and there 
are many lions in the way. These have to be slain ere the 
goal is reached. The supply of efficient teachers is very 
inadequate, and in many schools there is a singular lack of 
discipline. One still hears of students organising strikes to 
intimidate the directors. Saturated with half-baked ideas of 
liberty and self-government, the students, as a class, have been 
noted for turbnlep.ee. Education as a force to produce 
character must not be lost sight of, and there is real danger 
lest we should turn out a nation of shop-keepers, a people who 
are absorbed in the pursuit of wealth and material advantages, 
forgetting that “Man does not live by bread alone, but by 
every word that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.” After 
all, character is a greater force in the world than intellect and 
rich possessions. Other problems, to mention only a few, 
facing our educators are : what attitude should the Chinese 
government adopt towards missionary education which has 
done so much to influence the progress of new education in 
China? How to finance the new system? How to obtain 
and train a sufficient number of efficient teachers ? How to 
relate education to life ? 

Year after year the number of returned students is increas¬ 
ing and it is of paramount importance that Christian agencies 
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in China should conserve and make good use of this excellent 
material and find outlets for these men to realize their visions 
seen abroad. 

A few words must be added on the new literature with 
which China is now being inundated. Among the new 
works are very pretty and attractive prints, got up in foreign 
style, with admirably executed pictures of natural objects. 
Besides them many well-known novels, plays, philosophical 
and scientific works have been and are being translated. In 
most of these works the Wen-li is discarded and an easy, 
conversational style is substituted. Young China is ambitious 
in this respect. She aims at being intellectually independent, 
i.e., not having to rely on foreign teachers and text-books 
and not having to learn Western sciences through the medium 
of another tongue. These and sundry questions raised 
above need to be answered and the sympathy and hearty co¬ 
operation of educators of the West is necessary to their final 
solution. 

Let us turn for a moment to examine the political factors, 
and study them dispassionately. Without, China is threatened 
on all sides with perils innumerable. Questions concerning 
Tibet, Mongolia, Manchuria, and Tsingtao must be settled at 
the coming Peace Conference in Versailles. In order to abolish 
the unreasonable right of extraterritoriality a new judicial 
system must be created. 

What are some of the internal perils and some of the 
virtues which will save the state? Prior to political reform 
of the nation there must come the moral reformation of the 
individual. 

Wholesale bribery and corruption marked the official life 
of the old regime, but even now we are not yet free from the 
grip of many so-called patriots, who, for the sake of filthy lucre 
and unstable fame, would sell the country, and who, under the 
capacious cloak of patriotism, would advance their self-interest 
and self-aggrandisement. 

Another defect is our want of grit. Let something new 
be started—be it a new company, a new commercial scheme, 
or a new reform, then enthusiasm is kindled like wild fire ; but 
when difficulties appear, then ardour cools, and the new pro¬ 
jects are abandoned. “ This man began to build, and was not 
able to finish,” We need to be inoculated with the tenacity 
of a bull dog, and the “perseverance of the saints.” 
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Another virtue sadly needed is moral courage. When 
shall we realize that “ to have the courage of one’s convic¬ 
tions,” and “to save one’s face,” lie in opposite poles of 
thought? Too often the fear of unpopularity and the excessive 
dread of giving offence have made men abandon a worthy 
cause. Our motto ought to be: “Be strong, and of good 
courage; be not afraid, neither be dismayed.” 

China is torn asunder from end to end with party jealousies 
and ignominious strife. May she be delivered from her War 
Lords some of whom take delight in creating disturbance ; 
to such, loyalty to party means disloyalty to country. The 
spirit of provincialism haunts us at every turn and succeeds 
in driving out the angel of peace and concord. 

We want men sufficiently detached from bitter animosities, 
and the deliberate distortion of facts from which no party 
is free, to view the situation calmly, and think out the 
remedies to these maladies. “China, if she is to come to her 
own, must have a large and increasing number of citizens who 
are capable of a two-fold vision—a vision not of China as an 
opportunity for self, but of self as a resource for service to the 
country ; a vision that sees also not so much the world in China, 
but a China for the world.” Persistency, courage, patriotism, 
unselfishness and unity are all moral virtues the possession of 
which by 400 millions of people will save the state from 
toppling to pieces. The religion of Jesus has produced and 
is producing magnanimous, altruistic and noble personalities 
who are the salt and light of the world. Our real enemy 
is within us, and until we have subdued him we shall never be 
able to put our house in order. 

There is in China a group of political and religious con¬ 
servatives who prefer the happy-go-lucky days of old, refusing 
to recognize “ that the old order changeth, yielding place to 
new” but the vox populi is against such a conception. There 
need be no misgiving as to the final triumph of representative 
government in China. The whole movement of modern 
history is towards the full development of Demos. Our youths 
are devoted to republican ideals and as the young men think 
to-day, the nation will move to-morrow. 

We now come to China’s moral and spiritual problems. 
These undoubtedly embrace all the others that we have men¬ 
tioned. Any philosophy of religion which has validity must 
enter into every sphere of human life. To a Christian nothing 
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is “secular” but is not at the same time “sacred.” There 
was a time when the preacher of the social gospel was treated 
as a rank heretic. Politics in some quarters are still banned as 
forbidden fruit. But to our mind u no life is more ‘ worldly ’ 
than a Christian’s.” 

What is the religious awakening of China? What has 
brought it about ? Have we not Taoism, Buddhism, and Con¬ 
fucianism ? Why advocate the claims for Christ? 

The religious awakening of China in one sense is not 
new if we remember the time when Buddhism was introduced 
from India. This importation of a foreign element is an 
indirect evidence of the failure of Confucianism to meet the 
deep needs of the human soul. Taoism has little influence 
over Chinese life. It has degenerated into a system of super¬ 
stition and extravagant spiritualism. Buddhism, with its 
doctrines of existence, which is suffering; of cessation or 
suppression of desire, winch is the cause of pain ; of Nirvana, 
which is but a euphonious name for annihilation—its summum 
donum —offers no permanent satisfaction. Its significance lies 
in its eloquent witness to the burden of humanity, and the 
latter’s yearning for redemption. 

Is Confucianism a religion ? Many and various are the 
opinions but tlie verdict of the Educational Conference in 1911 
was “No.” What is it then ? Ft is a negative ethico-political 
philosophy. Confucius—Master Kung—was a philosopher and 
statesman who was born about 550 B-C- at a time when China 
was divided into a great number of petty feudal states. He 
was at once an official and a teacher but in the former capacity 
his services were never long continued owing to the reluctance 
of the rulers of the several states to be guided by his austere 
teachings. 

As a system of ethics, Confucianism is unique, but as a 
religion it is most unsatisfactory. It lias been one of the main 
causes of China’s arrested development in that it did more than 
any other system to confirm China in the slough of materialism 
through spiritual isolation. The teacher advised his followers 
to have as little connection as possible with unseen realms. 
He was an agnostic in his development of the five relation¬ 
ships—that between prince and minister; father and son; 
husband and wife; elder brother and younger brother ; friend 
and friend—for lie passed over the greatest relationship of 
all—that between God and man. 
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At the same time, Confucianism has been the backbone 
and unifying force of China and is one of the reasons for the 
marvellous survival of our civilisation. Confucius belongs to 
the priestly type of world-leaders as against the prophetic 
type, i.e., he is one of the conservators of civilisation. Next 
to the ability to increase one’s physical strength is the ability 
to preserve what strength one has. By his sound moral judg¬ 
ment and devotion to his call to preserve the best elements in 
our past civilisation, lie holds China together. 

The present revival of his teaching is but another evidence 
of man’s eternal need of God, the denial of whose existence 
means there is no morality. The Revolution brought in its 
wake many serious results. It unloosed moral ties and dissolved 
sacred obligations. The old faiths lost their grip and material¬ 
ism was enthroned. The iconoclastic tendency was supreme— 
nothing was holy. Many threw overboard the restraints of 
the moral precepts of the sages as “conservative” and lived a 
riotous life. For a moment it seemed as if the foundations of 
society were swept away and China’s moral degradation was 
complete. 

But after the great and strong wind which rent the 
mountains, after the earthquake and fire, the still small voice 
insists upon being heard, and our fellow-countrymen see clearly 
that things of the spirit must not be neglected, that moral and 
spiritual forces are necessary. Here we have at once the key 
to China’s moral awakening and Neo-Confucianism. The 
resuscitation of the old cult is a vigorous and noble attempt to 
arrest the moral degradation and national disintegration, and 
witli such we are in perfect sympathy. Our Ford did not come 
to destroy, but to fulfil. The law was a tutor leading men to 
Christ ; so is Confucianism. The law was supplanted by the 
teaching of Jesus; so must Confucianism be. “When that 
which is perfect is come, then that which is imperfect shall 
be done away.” Christianity supplements Confucianism. Let 
it not be laid to our charge that we have destroyed the faith 
of our fathers, but we must worship the God of our children. 
“Bach year he dreamed his God anew, and left his older God 
behind.” 
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The Future Place of Education in China 


P. W. KUO. 



|HE great world conflict which has just come to an end 
has shown unmistakably that education is one of the 
strongest factors in the strength of a nation, not only in 
peace but also in war. The National Educational 
Association of America, assembled in anuual convention in the 
city of Pittsburgh, July 5, 1918, declared its belief that the 
three-quarters of a century of free public instruction was the 
main factor in preparing the American people for that quick 
and right understanding of the real meaning of this world 
conflict, and in making possible that hearty concord of thought 
and action which placed the material and human resources 


of the American Republic 011 the side of righteousness, 
humanity, and civilization. That the government and people 
of Great Britain, France, and other nations on the continent of 


Europe hold the same belief in the efficacy of education is 
shown by the great effort that was put forth to keep their 
public schools going during these four years of war in spite of 
the momentary, economic, and political problems that con¬ 
fronted them for immediate solution. So great has been the 
positive relationship between education and a nation’s strength 
that some have been led to say, in 110 figurative sense, that the 
public schools of a nation constitute a vital section of its first 
line of defense. 

This belief in the contribution of education to the strength 
of a nation and the realization of the fact that in the era of 
reconstruction which has already begun, education is to play 
even a more important part than in the past, have led the 
nations to plan for greater educational developments than those 
contemplated before the war. In England, an Educational 
Bill has been impending looking toward the extension of the 
period of compulsory education until 18, the improvement of 
physical education and the introduction on a national scale of 
a continuation-school system. In France a similar extention 
of the period of compulsory education is proposed. In America 
we find the National Educational Association advocating an 
ambitious and far-reaching program to meet the emergency in 
schools due to the war, including better provision for physical 
and health education, the extension of the period of compul- 
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sory education till eighteen years of age, the introduction of 
part-time school system for children, who leave school at the 
age of fourteen, better preparation, supply, and compensation 
of teachers, the reorganization of rural schools, and the creation 
of a national department of education as well as greater national 
support for education. 

This glimpse of world movements in education is sufficient 
to draw a lesson for China, namely, that education should be 
given a more important place in her national life, in order that 
she may undertake her share of the great work of reconstruc¬ 
tion which lies ahead of her. Although China has not suffered, 
as much from the great war as the nations taking an active 
part in the struggle, she suffered much from the chaos and 
disorder resulting from internal strife and dissension. As soon 
as permanent peace is seemed she must enter upon the long 
and stupendous task of reconstructing her industrial, economic, 
social, political, hygienic, and moral life and institutions, 
as well as taking a part in the reconstruction of a new world 
with its new civilization. And iu all this important work 
education must be her chief and most important stand-by. 

Whether China will be profited by this important lesson or 
not remains to be seen. But evidences are not wanting to 
show that the importance of education is being realized. Soon 
after the assumption of office, President Hsn Shi Chang made 
known his political ideas consisting of eleven policies one of 
which is to enforce universal education. On November 30th, 
be issued a mandate couched in the following words, “In 
laying the foundation of a nation, education should receive 
first attention. In recent years, there has been chaos and 
confusion in our political life, and troubles have come both 
from without and from within. As a result, education has 
made no decisive advance. In the provinces where military 
operations took place, education has been neglected. School 
houses were taken by force of arms; books and apparatus 
destroyed ; funds allotted to education greatly curtailed. For 
this state of affairs I am deeply sorry. As soon as peace is 
fully restored, no delay should be made in the promotion of 
education. Military and civil governors are hereby urged 
to exert their utmost to give added attention to education. 
All school houses taken for military purposes are to be handed 
back. Educational funds appropriated for other uses in emer¬ 
gency are to be paid back. As soon as the conditions existing 
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before the war are fully restored, immediate steps should be 
taken to advance education.” These were the utterances of 
the nation’s chief executive and, if they were made in all 
sincerity, we have reason to hope that education will receive 
special attention in the era of reconstruction which is soon to 
begin. 

There are, however, other evidences which tend to prove 
that education in China is beginning to receive more attention 
and that earnest efforts are being put forth to make it better 
and more effective. In recent years, there have been held in 
Peking, under the auspices of the Ministry of Education, the 
following conferences: national conference of the heads of 
normals schools, 1914 ; national conference of the heads of 
industrial schools, including commercial, mechanical, and 
agricultural, 1917 ; national conference of the presidents of 
the higher normal colleges, 1918 ; national conference of the 
heads of middle schools, 1918; and national conference of the 
presidents of technical colleges, 1918. These conferences did 
much toward the unification of ideas and the standardization 
of methods. In educational administration the office of Pro¬ 
vincial Commissioner of Education (f£ gf) and the District 
Bureau of Education (Jgjf ^ gf) which were abolished some 
years ago have been restored in most of the provinces. For 
the training of secondary school teachers, a higher normal 
college has been organized in Moukden, making six higher 
normal colleges in all, the other five being in Peking, Nanking, 
Wuchang, Canton, and Chengtu, The girls’, normal school in 
Peking is being reorganized into a girls’ higher normal college, 
for the training of teachers for girls’ secondary schools. The 
certification of primary school teachers has taken place in 
most of the provinces, which was effective in the elimination 
of unqualified teachers and the improvement of those retained 
in service. The movement for vocational education started 
only little over a year ago has made rapid progress. That 
physical education has also made progress is shown in the 
creation of the department of physical training in the higher 
normal colleges of Nanking and Peking, in the organization of 
provincial athletic meets, in the growth of interest in the Boy 
Scout movement and the Far Eastern Olympic, as well as 
in the movement for public playgrounds. The sending of 
students abroad has been deliberately kept up, showing a 
tendency to send less students to Japan and more to America 
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and Europe, and also to send more teachers to further their 
studies. A beginning has been made in the standardization of 
scientific terminology, in the unification of the spoken dialect 
and reduction of illiteracy through the phonetic script. Com¬ 
missions for study and investigation of education in different 
parts of China, in Japan, in the Philippines, and in the United 
States of America have been many and profitable. A number 
of special important educational institutions have been founded, 
among which are the School of Fine Arts in Peking and the 
School for the Children of Chinese from Abroad in Nanking. 

The foregoing has by no means completed the list of recent 
developments but they are sufficient to indicate the trend of 
modern education in China. The problems receiving special 
attention are three in number, namely, universal education, 
physical education, and vocational education. The great Euro¬ 
pean war and its outcome have confirmed the conviction as to 
the importance of these phases of education. It is conceived 
that universal education which insures the moral and mental 
strength of all the people is the chief source of a nation’s 
strength and that Russia failed in the struggle because Russia 
under the Romanoffs was denied a pervasive and universal 
system of elementary schools and consequently her people 
failed to respond in the hour of her greatest need. It is also 
conceived that the welfare and progress of a nation not only 
requires mental strength and moral health but also physical 
vigor and vitality on a national scale. The economic strength 
has been a strong factor in the great conflict and, all things 
being equal, the nation which has the greater economic 
strength stands a better chance of being able to endure the 
burdens of war, hence the necessity and importance of develop¬ 
ing the industrial and vocational efficiency of her people. 
These represent some of the considerations that are behind the 
present tendency in Chinese education. 

Toward this forward movement in educational reconstruc¬ 
tion, the Christian educational force in China can play an 
important part, but the measure of success is to be determined 
by the efficiency of Christian education. In recent years many 
earnest efforts have been put forth to make Christian education 
more efficient and count more in the life of the young genera¬ 
tion and the life of the republic, but the present unprecedented 
opportunity and magnitude of the task call for a much more 
daring and definite program than any contemplated before. 
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This future program of Christian, education to be adequate 
must include a scheme for closer union and more effective 
co-operation so that Christian education may present a 
united front to the public. It must also include provision for 
the calling into the ranks of the teaching force leaders who 
have had professional training in modern theory and methods 
of education to take the place of the amateur educators that 
constitute a large portion of the, Christian educational force. 
Adequate provision must also be made for the training of 
teachers and their improvement in service; in both directions 
they are far behind what the government is doing. Such 
a program naturally calls for a larger budget and greater 
sacrifice than those available in the past, but the result 
achieved would far justify the cost, for Christian education aims 
at nothing less than the production of Christian manhood and 
womanhood for the Church as well as for the nation. 


The Coming Chinese Christian Leadership 

DAVID Z. T. YU I 

T '*“"“I HE world-war has resulted in the triumph of democracy. 
Through this triumph, mankind is assured of equal 
opportunities of development and self-realization. 
While autocracy ruled, only the privileged few had any 
hope of normal development. Leadership was limited to one 
class and any signs of it appearing among the common people 
were rigorously suppressed. But now every man lias a chance 
of attaining leadership and there is no limit to his achieve¬ 
ment except his own ability and initiative. Yet even iu a 
world ruled by democracy men do not all attain leadership. 
The opportunities of such attainment are there but few use 
them aright. Leadership is, therefore, still confined to a few 
who have the courage and vision to see higher and deeper into 
the problems of the day than their fellow-men. We are not, 
then, going against the spirit of the age in attempting to 
investigate the question of leadership. In the period of 
reconstruction which is coming, it is important and necessary 
that we have the right leadership. This is especially true of 
China. The future peace of the world depends upon the way 
our country develops. It is, therefore, most timely for us to 
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allow our thoughts, to dwell on the question of Chinese 
Christian leadership. 

By Christian leadership, we do not mean leadership in 
the Christian Church only. It is applicable to all forms of 
service in our country—political, industrial, educational, social, 
etc. The one essential is that the leadership must be outstand¬ 
ingly Christian in the best sense of the word. 

Before proceeding to discuss the new types of leadership 
needed in China to-day, it would be well worth our while to 
see what kind of leadership we already have. When the 
Christian faith was first brought to China, it met with very strong 
opposition. Though this opposition is now fast disappearing, 
yet it has had its effect in preventing Christian ideals from 
quickly permeating every stratum of Chinese society. Hence, 
what leadership we had was mainly found in direct Christian 
service, such as, the Church and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. In the other walks of life, Chinese Christian 
leadership was practically unknown. 

In order to aid us in correctly interpreting our need of 
new types of leadership, let us pause here to see what are some 
of the good qualities and defects of the leadership we already 
have. Here we may mention courage to do what is right, 
fidelity and dependableness, a sincere desire to do something 
really worth while for the country, industry and patience, 
earnestness in personal daily life, clean personal habits and 
high standard of living, alertness with regard to the newest 
thought iu Bible study and methods of Christian work, willing¬ 
ness to learn, and the possession of the Chinese point of view. 
Some regard the last quality as the greatest asset of Chinese 
leadership. The Chiuese worker possesses a closer touch with 
his own people and a deeper insight into the workings of the 
Chinese mind than the foreign worker can ever hope to 
acquire. 

Let us now think of the defects of this leadership. We 
do so, not with any idea of detraction but with the purpose of 
guarding against stumbling into the same pitfalls when 
developing the new leadership. Under this head, we may 
mention lack of initiative, standards of honesty and morality 
not quite in keeping with the Christian standpoint, lack of 
modern education and training, too ready crumpling up 
under difficulties, a tendency to rest on organization to do that 
which ought to be accomplished by spiritual power, lack of 
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persistency and thoroughness, dependence upon custom and 
inability to understand and use new methods, fear of social 
disapproval (a real danger as society is constituted now in 
China), too much dependence on foreigners in their thinking 
and beliefs as well as in their activities, lack of a strong grip 
on spiritual realities with a corresponding over-emphasis on the 
external aspects ot Christianity, and a proneness to follow in the 
ways of the world. This last is indeed a very serious defect 
with most Chinese Christians. In order to avoid conspicuous- 
ness, they call singsong girls at public dinners on the excuse 
of business requirements: iii politics, they resort to dirty 
tricks aud, in official life, they squeeze as much as non- 
Cbristians: in business, they bend to dishonest practices in 
order to meet competition: in matters of custom they are apt 
to bow their knees to Baal for fear of ridicule : in the midst of 
unbelievers, afraid to stand alone. In these ways, they impair 
their powers of leadership. Another great deficiency is lack 
of experience. This, of course, is no fault of the leaders but, 
none the less, it is a serious handicap to their efficiency. In 
this, our foreign missionary friends can be of very great help 
to ns. With their experience, they can advise and counsel 
their Chinese colleagues. 

Next, let us see how this type of leadership has been 
developed and what are some of its achievements. 

The leadership we already have is developed largely 
through the activities of the different missions and, to no small 
extent, through the Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
Other agencies at work in the development of this leadership 
are the evangelistic meetings conducted by outstanding leaders, 
the Student Volunteer Movement, the Personal Work Move¬ 
ment and social service movements.* One very important 
factor iii the development of the Christian leadership which 
we already have is the policy and practice of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in placing as large responsibilities upon 
the Chinese workers as they are capable of carrying. Another 
is the personal influence exerted by the missionaries through 
friendship, example, and spirituality. The Chinese nature, 
owing to its idealism, is peculiarly susceptible to this influence. 

Now let us ask ourselves what are some of their achieve¬ 
ments. In the Church, the older leaders have achieved great 
things. What we see of Christianity to-day is mainly their 
work. “The 200,000 or more Christians we have in China,’* 
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writes one missionary friend, “are won largely by them/* 
What is already accomplished in the field of Christian litera¬ 
ture, Christian education, and Christian medical service, what 
is being done in the various movements for public and social 
welfare in this country, we owe chiefly to them. The anti- 
opium crusade, the anti-footbinding movement, the fight against 
slavery and immorality, our orphanages and institutions for 
the maimed and the destitute and the fallen, in all these we 
see the achievements of the leaders we already have. Nobly 
have they toiled and nobly lias God rewarded their toil. The 
achievements by these leaders in the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations are also noteworthy. According to the statistics 
of 1917, after an existence of 23 years, the number of secre¬ 
taries rose to 320, city associations to 28, and student associa¬ 
tions to 148, with a membership of over 30,000 found in all the 
provinces of China except Kansu, Kweichow, and Kwangsi. 
The total expenditure of the year 1917 amounted to about 
half a million dollars, every cent of which was raised in China. 
The students numbered 7,500, and the total attendance 011 the 
physical classes was estimated at 150,000. There were eight 
modern buildings. So much for the material achievement, if 
we choose to call it so. 

What about the spiritual achievements of these leaders in 
the Young Men’s Christian Associations? Again referring to 
the records for 1917, there were about 700 Bible study classes 
with an enrolment of several thousand men ; a large number 
of religious meetings were also held with a total attendance of 
over 150,000. Last year over 600 men were baptised ; an equal 
number joined the Church ; over 1,300 men took an active part 
in social service as a fulfilment of the spirit—“not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” In the short space of 
ten days, the small group of enthusiastic Chinese directors and 
secretaries secured no less than 1,520 members and $21,400 for 
the Young Men’s Christian Association at Canton. Similar 
results are visible in many other centers of association work. 

Conditions are, however, changing rapidly in our country, 
the wall of superstition and hostility which had so long 
surrounded our work is at last showing signs of totteriug. 
Railways and steamships have opened up the interior. With 
the coming of peace, even our outermost possessions will be 
soon linked up with the rest of the world. In the Church, 
there is a strong desire to make it indigenous. In education, 
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new ideals are being adopted. In the Government, too, new 
influences are beginning to be felt. In short, the entire 
atmosphere is aquiver with the spirit of change. The door 
of our country and the heart and mind of our people have 
never been more open than they are to-day to receive new 
influences. Our people have cast off the old which uo longer 
can satisfy our cravings. There is a deep yearning for a new 
order of things. Our people are striking out for new spheres 
of action and for new ideals. The great question is: Are we 
ready for this change? Are we ready to lay the Christian 
impress upon the future development of our country ? While 
our country is still groping for new light, are we ready to 
supply this light? Public sentiment in China was never more 
favourable to Christianity than at the present moment. Are 
we ready to take this opportunity to bring the Gospel closer 
to our fellow-countrymen ? Have we the necessary leadership 
to guide the development along Christian lines? 

We thank God that evidences of this new leadership which 
will save our country from rushing into materialism are already 
apparent. Christian men and women are gradually coming to 
the fore in the various walks of life, taking up larger respon¬ 
sibilities and rendering larger services. In the Christian 
ministry, we see well educated young men seeking to make 
their influence felt in the lives of their fellow-men. Iu the 
spheres of education and medicine, we see, more and more, 
men and women with the best training and highest motive 
devoting themselves to these callings. In industry, too, there 
are signs that men with Christian principles are trying to make 
of their business less of a pitiless grind for their employees. 
In politics, men with high ideals of service are setting an 
example of corporate integrity. In short, iu these and in all 
the other walks of life, a new leadership is gradually being 
born. A body of men and women is developing both in the 
Church and out of it who have an intense interest in all the 
practical problems of the day. They are possessed of the best 
training and an intellectual horizon as broad as that of the best 
foreign workers. They are imbued with a strong nationalist 
spirit and characterized by independence of thought and 
spirit. They possess the moral courage to stand for their 
principles in face of ridicule and opposition. It is in this 
body of men and women that our hope to Christianize our 
country will lie. 
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Although this new leadership is too young to make its 
influence felt to any great extent, yet it is already affecting the 
Church and the country. This leadership is making the Church 
more independent and aggressive, bringing it into contact with 
classes untouched hitherto and making men realize that religion 
is for all sorts and conditions of men. It is creating a Christian 
literature which will be truer to the genius of the Chinese mind 
and which will serve to bring the Christian message with more 
force to the great masses of people in this country. Outside 
the Church, the influence of this leadership is also gradually 
making itself felt. We find men in business who are willing 
to practise the golden rule in their dealings with men. Ill 
official life, these same men are content to be poor hut honest. 
In society, they would rather remain unknown than court 
popularity at the expense of their convictions. If they have 
money and time, they give freely iu all forms of social service. 
All these are signs that a trew type of leadership is coming in 
China which will have a tremendous influence upon her future 
development. 

Can we now look a little farther ahead and ask ourselves 
what special new' types of Chinese Christian leaders we want to 
develop in order to meet the needs of the new conditions that 
are coming in China ? We shall mention but three types which 
in our opinion w r e must develop if China is to be led to 
acknowledge Christ. 

(a) We want leaders who shall be uncompromising in 
their Christian stand, clear-cut in their sense of corporate 
integrity, and devour in their own spiritual life. The great 
weakness of our country lies in the rotten condition of Chinese 
society. We see “sparrow playing’’ condoned, vice tolerated, 
“squeezing” practised almost as if legitimate : these and more 
we have before our eyes every day and yet how feeble is the 
voice raised against them in protest. Why? It is because we 
have so few men whose lives are really consecrated to the 
service of Christ. Too easily we compromise and condone and 
the current of life flows round and past us without receiving 
any fresh impetus toward a higher goal. We need a revolution 
in the social conditions of our people. Christianity can accom¬ 
plish this revolution, but unless her human representatives are 
men of the type just described, the victory will be long delayed. 

ip) Then we also need the scientific type of leader¬ 
ship. We need men with scientific training who will be 
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able to sit down and study, at first band and intensively, the 
actual problems and conditions of their church and locality, 
use the modern methods of collecting the necessary data and 
information, and after digesting and studying these, apply the 
solution found in the kind of work that is actually needed 
and possible in the community. Too often we have had well- 
intentioned men trying to adopt modern methods without 
thoroughly understanding them, who inevitably fail because 
of lack of training in scientific principles. This kind of leader¬ 
ship is both a waste of energy and a clanger to the Christian 
cause. In the reconstruction which is coming in this country, 
the scientific type of Chinese Christian leadership will be 
vitally needed and we cannot lay too much emphasis upon 
the development of such a type to help in the uplifting 
of China. 

(c) In anticipating the types of Chinese Christian leader- 
ship needed in the near future, we need to lay more emphasis 
on the development of Christian social leadership. This type 
of leadership, if properly directed, will produce very great 
results. We do not want to limit Christiau life only to attend¬ 
ance at churches and prayer meetings. We want it to touch 
in ail respects the community life. Until it succeeds in doing 
this, it will not reach its full power in the lives of men. This 
at once show's us the necessity of developing a social type of 
Chinese Christian leadership. 

But how can we develop these new types of leadership 
just mentioned ? We must first of all insist on the highest 
standard of scholarship for our new leaders. The world is 
moving fast intellectually and if our Christian leaders do not 
keep themselves abreast of this movement, they will soon be 
left behind and lose all their usefulness. The highest possible 
type of education, theological and general, must, therefore, be 
provided for them. It is only with such training ,that they 
will be able to meet their opponents on equal ground. It is 
worse than useless to try to limit their education for fear that 
they will be attracted to more well paid work outside the 
Church. Men with sufficient moral stamina to stay by their 
Christian work will do so with even more steadfastness when 
they are better trained for the work. Such a training will 
give them confidence, a grasp of method, and a clearer realiza¬ 
tion of the issues involved. Therefore let us by all means 
raise the standard of the institutions we have now, so that they 
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will give the best possible training, general and theological, 
to our future leaders. 

Then the education given our new leaders must be as 
complete as possible. By this, we mean that our leaders must 
not be trained in theories only. Their education must have a 
very large practical side which will enable them to grapple 
intelligently with the problems that will face them in their 
work. But most important of all, their training must be 
spiritual. The idea that more intellectual training tends to 
lessen spirituality is utterly false. If this aspect of their 
training is neglected, our new leaders will be useless as 
Christian leaders. 

Iu our inquiries of how the coming Chinese Christian 
leadership is to be produced, we would like also to touch upon the 
question of responsibilities and of salaries. It is our firm belief 
that to develop a progressive and aggressive type of leaders, we 
must give our men a larger measure of responsibility than is 
being done now. The Young Men’s Christian Associations of 
China are striking out boldly on this line and the results so far 
seen amply justify this experiment. We must not be thought 
to be urging the indiscriminate relegatiou of responsibilities to 
Chinese workers merely because they are. Chinese. But we do 
urge that Chinese of proved ability and devotion be given 
larger and larger responsibilities because it is only through this 
method that an independent Chinese leadership can be devel¬ 
oped. On the question of salaries, opinion is rather divided. 
The result of a questionnaire sent out by the writer brought forth 
two sets of views which seem to be diametrically opposed to 
each other but which are, none the less, true and should 
engage our attention. One set of opinions stated that the 
present Chinese workers lack the spirit of sacrifice, and that 
young men must be prepared to accept low salaries in Christian 
service. Another set of opinions stated that the present pay of 
Christian workers is entirely inadequate, that it debars the best 
men from taking up such work, that instead of the man 
concentrating all his attention on his work, he is eternally 
engaged in trying to make ends meet in the management of 
his home and that if we want to develop a type of strong 
leaders, we must be prepared to deal with the salary question 
radically. It appears to us that the idea of remuneration must 
be disassociated from that of real service. Christian workers 
are in the work not for the pay but for the service which they 
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can render to men in the name of God. Salary should not 
be regarded as the measure of a man’s service and sacrifice: 
rather, it is what he is giving up as a whole to serve Christ 
and the spirit in which it is given that should be so con¬ 
sidered. As soon as this principle is adopted, then the 
question of remuneration solves itself. As a practical polity, 
local conditions will largely help to determine the size of 
remuneration which must be sufficient to enable the worker 
to maintain a respectable standing in tbe community. It is 
only when this is done that men will begin to feel free to 
accept low salaries without feeling that they are compromising 
their self-respect and independence. 

We want to mention yet another agency which can be 
used with very great results in the development of the coming 
Chinese Christian leadership. We refer to the sending of our 
future leaders to complete their training abroad. Quite apart 
from the benefits of academic training we need hardly point 
out tbe advantages of travel which will broaden the mental 
horizon of these men and deepen their experience of life by the 
contact with other men in other lands. 

The development of the future Chinese Christian leader¬ 
ship, for the present, will largely have to depend on the 
agencies already established by the various missions in China. 
This brings us to the very important question of the part which 
the missionaries and other foreign friends on the one hand and 
the Chinese on the other should take in the effort of developing 
such leadership. I,et us, first of all, state frankly that we 
believe the work of bringing our country, as a whole, to accept 
Christ cau only be done by Chinese leaders. We say this not 
with any idea of minimising the good work the missionaries 
have done. We realise fully the labor and Lhoughtand sacrifice 
which these pioneers have bestowed on us. The best praise 
which we can give them is by taking up the work they have 
begun so well and carrying it on to its final success. It seems 
to us the time has arrived when our missionaries and foreign 
friends cau aid us best by assuming the spirit of St. John the 
Baptist— 44 He shall increase and I shall decrease.” They cau 
help by letting their Chinese colleagues take, more and more, 
the place of leadership while they take their place as workers 
to give encouragement and suggestions. They can assist by 
taking pride in the growing success of their Chinese workers. 
Their glory shall come in the achievements of their Chinese 
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friends. On the other hand, Chinese workers should bear in 
mind that they cannot all be leaders. Leadership will be theirs 
only when they have been proved capable of assuming' it. 
Chinese workers, no matter placed in what position, must work 
faithfully and give the most loyal support to their leaders. 

In the past, Chinese workers have shown very little inde¬ 
pendent thought and spirituality. They have been too long 
in the habit of deferring to their foreign colleagues. Their 
loyalty is given to the person of the missionary or perhaps the 
particular organization represented by him. Some regard this 
as one of the good points of Chinese character but it develops 
too much dependence in the attitude of Chinese workers. 
Here, our missionaries and foreign friends can help by directing 
the allegiance and loyalty of their Chinese colleagues from 
their own person or organization to the person of Jesus Christ. 
It is only when this is doue, when Chinese workers understand 
that it is only to Him they are to look for inspiration and 
power, that they will be able to develop into more independent 
and aggressive thinkers and doers. 

There is yet another way in which our missionaries avid 
foreign friends can help in the development of Chinese Chris¬ 
tian leadership. They can show by their own example that in 
working for Christ there is no distinction of race or color. 
Many a young man of spirit has found this a stumbling block 
when contemplating taking up the service of the Cross. Our 
missionary friends can remove this unfortunate impression by 
associating with their Chinese colleagues on equal • terms, 
giving them the same ecclesiastical rights and duties and 
showing in their personal lives that the Fatherhood of God and 
the Brotherhood of Men is with them not only a doctrine but 
also a precept. 

To lay the Christian impress upon the forward movement, 
which is already dawning upon us, surely, this is our duty. 
To do so, how important it is that we have qualified Chinese 
leadership. If we, as Christian men and women, are ready to 
do our duty in the life-work we have undertaken, if wt are 
willing to unite and concentrate in the development of this 
leadership, then we may hope that God will be merciful in 
His judgment of this nation of ours. 

In conclusion, may we record here our sincere thanks to 
the many eminent thinkers of the day in China who have 
greatly helped in the preparation of this article, especially to 
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Dr. A. J. Bowen, University of Nanking ; Dr. F. J. White, 
Shanghai Baptist College ; Mr. Roger S. Greene, China Medical 
Board, Peking; Dr. F. E. Hawks Pott, St. John’s University ; 
Dr. J. L. Stuart, Nanking Theological Seminary ; Dr. Fong F. 
Sec, Commercial Press Works ; Prof. Archie T. E. Tsen, Boone 
University ; Prof. F. L. Chang, Yale College, Changsha ; Mr. 
G. E. Eerrigo, Canton Young Men’s Christian Association ; and 
Dr. A. L. Warnshuis, China Continuation Committee. 


China’s New Constitution and International 

Problems* 

[This review is much longer than those usually published in our “Book 
Table,” but it is so interesting and so full of information on some live 
political problems which China faces that we deem it best to publish it 
entire as an article. Editor.] 

U NDER this title the author deals with two separate and 
distinct subjects, China’s new Constitution and her 
uJ International Problems. By China’s “New Constitu¬ 
tion,” he meant the draft Constitution of 1916-17, 
which was, at the time he was penning his disquisitions on the 
subject, in the course of preparation by a special Committee of 
the National Assembly who were appointed to the important 
task of drawing up a Constitution for China. But unfortunately 
owing to the turn which political events took in the summer of 
I 9 I 7 > th e work of drafting was perforce dropped and the draft 
Constitution failed to become the Eaw. 

In dealing with this subject Dr. Tyau begins with a theory 
as to Constitutional Government in China which be alleges to 
have deduced from the Confucian classics. According to his 
theory China had from time immemorial been living (and 
presumably prospering) under a Constitution, and having thus 
had her experience she is now qualified to enter upon her career 
of modern constitutionalism. Thus he says, “So when the 
new ideas of Government and Administration based on a written 
Constitution came along they fell on good fertile ground, and 
brought forth fruit some a hundred-fold, some sixty-fold and 
some thirty-fold.” So staled his theory discloses what is 
known as the fallacy of an ambiguous middle. There is no 

* China’s New Constitution and International Probcsms, By 
M. T. Z Tyau, LL.D. The Commercial Press, Ltd., Shanghai. Pp. 286. 
Price Mex. $3.50 net. 
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doubt that some sort of a Constitution is traceable in the 
Confucian classics, and also that the classics lay emphasis on 
the importance of the people to the state. But could we go 
on to conclude that a Constitution laying emphasis on the 
welfare of the people, even with a paternal solicitude but 
nothing more, is on that account necessarily democratic, and 
that the political experience gained under such a Constitution 
gives the necessary training for the active and intelligent 
participation by the governed in the Government? In fact the 
outlook of Confucian classics in things political as in things 
natural is through and through a moral one: it bases the 
right to govern on the excellent wisdom and virtue of the 
“superior man” who as such wise and virtuous ruler is rex dei 
gratia, and by a divine right; but it stops short of seeing the 
other possibility that a higher type of civil society rests on 
consent and citizenship therein aims at complete autonomy 
as its goal, which is to our mind the quintessence of modern 
democracy. 

Iu the long Chapter on “Analysis of the Constitution,” 
Dr. Tyau proceeds to deal with the Constitution by giving the 
effect of each of its chapters and then setting against it the 
corresponding articles taken from W. F. Dodd’s Foreign Con¬ 
stitutions. At the first blush the “new Constitution” as thus 
sketched by him seems complete : it has in outline all the 
essential features of a democratic Constitution. Thus it provides 
for the rights and liberties of the people. It touches on the 
National Assembly composed of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate, the Executive or the President, the Cabinet, 
the Judiciary, and the Provincial Government. But its com¬ 
pleteness is only a bare formal one. It has a number of gaps 
yet to be filled in. The chapter on Provincial Government has 
yet to be written. Some method for appointing the chief of 
the Board of Audit has yet to be devised. While it makes the 
President the generalissimo of the Army and of the Navy it 
says not a word more about these two institutions. It makes 
no provisions for the determination, whether by the Senate or 
by the Supreme Court, of subsequent statutes when they are 
alleged to be in conflict with its articles. It makes the 
President a figure-bead whose duty “is merely to set the 
Government machinery in motion by affixing his seal and 
signature to the proper documents.” He is empowered to 
declare martial law of a very restricted type, but has no 
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power, even in cases of emergency, to make orders which may 
be of vast momentary importance; e.g., putting an embargo 
upon the products of the country, requisitioning factories and 
industries and the like. Not falling within the scope of his 
power to proclaim martial law, such orders, it would seem, 
could not be legally made by any person or any body of persons 
except the two Houses of the National Assembly. Under the 
draft Constitution the supreme legislative power is given to 
the National Assembly, whose mere resolution acquires the 
force of law : besides the House of Representatives has the right 
to interpellate ministers and even to pass a vote of want of 
confidence in the Government. In the event of such a vote 
being passed, the President has no alternative but to dismiss 
the Cabinet, unless with the consent of two-thirds of the mem¬ 
bers of the Senate, which it is always difficult to secure, be 
chooses to dissolve the House of Representatives. Under such 
a Constitution the Legislative Assembly must be legally strong, 
just as the executive Government must be legally weak. But 
the most obvious defect of the draft Constitution is the vague¬ 
ness in its provisions; and this defect is in the last resort openly 
confessed when it shelves the problems which as China’s 
constitution it has to solve, and leaves them to be dealt with 
“ according to law.” 

In the latter half of the book Dr. Tyau discusses the various 
international problems affecting China. His theme is princi¬ 
pally one of protest. Thus he protests against the Japanese 
breach of China’s neutrality by landing troops at Lungkow, which 
is 80 miles beyond the limit of the German leased territory, and 
by their appropriation of the Kiaochow and Tsinan railway; 
against their proposed solution of the “Kiaochow problem,” 
which China accepted after threat of the memorable ultimatum 
of May 7U1, 1915, and against their establishment of police 
stations at Amoy. He next broadly complains of a series of 
grievances resulting from the unequal treaties entered into 
between China and the Foreign States. Among these we may 
mention extraterritoriality which clothes the alien with immuni¬ 
ties and privileges withheld from the Chinese, the “ low tariff,” 
and the “most favoured nation clause” which compels the 
native enterprise to compete without assistance with the foreign 
that has long beeii in the field under the aegis of “ the most 
favoured nation treatment,” and the “Chinese exclusion 
laws” and other enactments discriminating against the Chinese, 
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resulting in effects which are of course the opposite of the 
‘‘most favoured nation treatment” required of and promised 
to China. In view of these inequalities he appeals to the 
Treaty Powers for a revision of the treaties. 

Such is the sum and substance of Dr. Tyan’s essay on 
China’s international problems. But his work suffers from 
certain palpable faults to which he is prone. I11 attempting to 
cope with such large questions his conception of things seems 
remarkably simple, and at times unreflective, as his language is 
often unguarded. He is diffuse, digressive, and ill-proportioned. 
While he has a wealth of striking titles for his minor tqjnic 4 ;- 
his thoughts and arguments often fail to square with the mean¬ 
ing implied in them ; and titles like “summum bonum,” “ uti 
possidetis,” and “ethics of war” are a little too big for the 
text, as the whole “fable of the wind and the sun” is some¬ 
what bizarre for a serious treatise. In argument he seldom is 
self-collected. He is sometimes inflated, rhapsodical, and a little 
prone towards imageries and allusions which do not seem to 
match with the simplicity of his thought. 

Want of space prevents us from going into details of his 
work, but we may perhaps note the following in point of 
substance :— 

x. China’s International Status. On page 188, Dr. Tyau 
impliedly states that China is a member of the family of nations; 
but on page 194 he declares that her international status is 
imperfect. What the difference is between an unqualified mem¬ 
bership in the family of nations and the imperfect international 
status, he has never explained. However, under the heading 
“ China’s Imperfect Status ” he says (p. 194) “ As the treaties 
stand at present, there are many impairments of her sovereignty, 
as well as restrictions, which fetter her natural developments 
and even endanger her national existence.” The statements 
no doubt point to a serious state of affairs. If it is correct, 
not only is China’s status imperfect, but it is at least doubtful 
whether her character as an independent sovereign state is 
real and her membership in the family of nations is not a 
momentary illusion. But it is not borne out by Part IV 
to which he refers us in his foot-note for particulars. The 
truth probably is that in dealing with such a tender sub¬ 
ject he too has fallen under the influence of the popular 
outcry for China’s sovereignty, and could not resist the 
impulse of addressing, wherever convenient, some such appeal 
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as “Her status of membership in the family of nations 
having been acknowledged, it is but just that all her sover¬ 
eign rights should be completely restored to her.” This 
is merely confusing the points at issue. For by treaty a state 
may be saddled with obligations in favour of other states. 
The mere fact that that state is a member of the family of 
nations does not legally or logically discharge her from those 
obligations. Such membership in fact only indicates, with 
convenient elasticity, the formal condition entitling the state 
concerned to enter into diplomatic and other relations with 
other sovereign states in general. Of itself it does not confer 
a single substantial benefit or prestige upon a state if her claim 
thereto is not supported by other material considerations. 

2. Kiaochow Problem. Dr. Tyau starts by putting a 
part of the Allies’ case for attacking Kiaochow, which, it is 
alleged, had been made “ a base of warlike operations against 
the Allies” (p. 147}. This, he proceeds to argue, consti¬ 
tutes a breach of neutrality, on the ground that Germany had 
only a limited interest in the territory, which was moreover 
made inalienable by “ the Deed of Conveyance”; while the 
sovereign rights of the territory were reserved to China. In so 
saying he assumes that there caii be no object in attacking 
Kiaochow except the simple one of acquiring the territory by 
conquest. Then he tries to meet the Allies’ case by saying, in 
the phraseology of a conveyancer, that “his fellow tenants 
(i.e., the Allies) may complain to their landlord about its 
continual existence (i.e., the nuisance), or request him to have 
it abated, but they cannot trespass thereon and remove the 
nuisance themselves” (p. 152). This certainly is not muni¬ 
cipal law as understood in England or America, under which 
abatement of nuisance, even to the extent of trespass upon 
another’s land, is permitted to all persons affected by it; and 
mnch less international law under which no state is bound to 
wait to receive and actually suffer from a course of action by 
the subjects of an enemy state who happen to direct such action 
m the territory of a neutral state which is altogether unable to 
prevent or suppress such action. But the real poignancy of 
the affair lies not so much in the mere fact of the attack, nor 
in its avowed principle, as in the manifest intention and the 
ulterior object on the part of Japan undertaking the expedition 
which renders the attack and occupation of Kiaochow at once 
illegal and immoral. COMPATRIOT. 
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Phonetic Writing of Chinese 

T. F. CARTER 


(TjT has been characteristic of Christianity that its forward 
I 1 movements have been accompanied or ushered in by 
I„■* simplification of the language of the Scriptures, The 

Protestant reformers and the missionaries to Korea found 
ancient symbols ready for their use. The Church of China has 
a more difficult task. The first step has been the putting of 
the Bible into Mandarin and the Southern dialects. Another 
long step forward is now required. 

A questionnaire sent out by the RECORDER last spring 
revealed the fact that only a minority of the Christian Church 
membership can read even simple Mandarin, and outside the 
Church only a very few, ranging from less than one per cent 
in some districts to perhaps ten per cent in others, can read 
any form of literature. 

This is the problem facing the Christian Church. We 
have before us the example of Korea, where an ancient alphabet, 
though despised by the literati, has produced a wide-awake 
Bible-reading Church. Can we of China find a way by which 
the Bible and other literature can be brought within the reach 
of the whole Christian Church ? 

To the making of this task possible the China Continuation 
Committee addressed itself. From a mass of correspondence in 
the course of last summer four possible systems of simplified 
writing emerged. They were as follows : 

i. Romanizatson. (Various forms.) 


2. An adaptation of the Braille system for the blind, proposed 
by Miss Garland. 

3. A system invented by Wang Chao, a Haniin scholar 
connected with the Government before the revolution, and 
now being promoted by Dr. Sidney Peill and used exten¬ 
sively by the Christian Church in parts of north China. 

4. A system instituted by a conference called by the Govern¬ 
ment Bureau of Education and now being taught in higher 
normal schools with the idea of later being introduced in 
lower normal schools and then in primary schools through¬ 
out the country. The system has been officially promul¬ 
gated in a decree issued by the Ministry of Education on 
November 23rd, 1918. 
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A conference was called in September, 1918, by the China 
Continuation Committee which after a minute consideration of 
the four systems unanimously decided that the government 
system was the one most likely to succeed and recommended 
its use to all missions and churches, Bible and literature 
societies and other Christian agencies with the aim that the 
Christian Church shall he in its entirety a Bible-reading church 
within three years. Dr. Sidney Peill, whose promotion of 
the Wang Chao system in Chihli, Shantung, and Honan has 
enabled some thousands of illiterates to learn to read, will act 
as chairman of the new committee. Dr. Lyon and Dr. Darroch, 
promoters of Standard Mandarin Romanization, are among 
those now actively promoting the new movement. It is hoped 
that Miss Garland, who adapted the Braille system for the blind 
in Chinese, will come to Shanghai to devote her full time to the 
work. It will thus be seen that all those who have had at 
heart the teaching of the illiterate by a simplified script are 
united, and are working in full accord with the Government 
Bureau of Education. Dr. Pel'll estimates that in the system 
that he has been teaching the average time required for 
teaching an illiterate to read intelligently is nine days, if he 
has good teaching. Correspondence is beginning to come 
in that indicates that the same will be true of the government 
system, which is based on the same principles and is equally in 
harmony with the genius of the Chinese language. 

To the English-speaking person, accustomed to spell, the 
system presents no difficulty. Sit down some time when your 
mind is fresh, and learn the thirty-nine symbols. Writing words 
is perhaps the best way to do this. Think of them as far as 
possible by their Chinese equivalents rather than by their 
equivalents iu Romanization. 

Then read. Keep on alternately reading and writing till 
you get saturated with the system, and both reading and 
writing come naturally. When you can both read and write 
easily and fast, then you are in a position to teach. 

HOW TO TEACH. 

The most important thing to remember is that to the 
Chinese mind, whether literate or illiterate, each symbol repre¬ 
sents a word, not a detached sound. The teacher must feel 
toward the symbols the same way. 
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The easiest way to teach will probably be to memorise the 
single symbols and the double unit chart prepared by the com¬ 
mittee, so that the pupil can recognize any symbol, simple or 
compound, wherever he meets it. Once learned auy word can 
be found by combining only two elements instead of three. 
This takes advantage of the fact that such a large number of 
Chinese words naturally divide into two parts—we might almost 
say two syllables. After a certain number of symbols have been 
learned, go through a page or so of a book picking out and 
recognising the symbols and combinations so far learned. By 
the time the last double symbols are being studied and the 
combinations so far learned picked out in the book, it will be 
found that the brighter pupils are putting together words and 
perhaps getting a little sense. Encourage this and go on 
reading. Explain the meaning of tone marks wherever it 
seems natural ; also emphasis and hyphens, which if rightly 
used and rightly taught are the key to the whole system. 


It is much easier for the illiterate to combine two sounds 
to make a character than three. This result can be attained 
by learning by rote a certain number of combinations or 
double unit symbols. Four methods of combination are sug¬ 
gested, each of which has its advocates : (i) Combine initials 
with medials ‘Jj . ‘M . (2) Combine medials 

as double-unit —- liao--—. li'f-^J ao. with finals as dou- 
signs thus ble unit signs thus 

'h . (?) r earn as double-unit signs 

—* liao=*£f 1 (le)-T-—«* = iao. ail combinations of initials and 
£ £ medials and also medials with 

finals, and read the medial both with the initial and with the 
!h Ih (4) Combine the medial ■—*■ 

final:-—** =—*li--j--~iao. with the initial, but combine 

£ £ x and 1—* with the final, 

ft 44 X 

•—-=•—*■ li-] note that >< chwang=t |4 ch- -j --ju 

£ A 

-wang. Only experiment will show which of the four methods 
is best. The sheets prepared by the committee are on the basis 
of the fourth method of combining. 

The following single initials, having a marked final vowel 
when alone that must be elided in combination, present a seri¬ 
ous difficulty to the beginner : 

Combinations requiring such elision should be left as 
far as possible till last, and should then be taught by passing 
over lightly the initial and stressing the final. 
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In a system where no symbol has an absolute value as 
determined by European usage, it is much more possible to 
make the system suitable for all Mandarin-speaking districts 
than in Romanized. Yet there are difficulties that no system 
can overcome, -f^r § and Jk which in most places rhyme, 
have three distinct finals in Kiukiang. Words like § vary so 
irregularly from place to place that it is impossible to fix their 
class. Yet these difficulties are exceptional and the illiterate 
of the Yangtze Valley, once he has learned the system, can 
take a book prepared in Peking, pronounce it in liis own way 
and find little difficulty. However, these exceptions do add to 
the difficulty of learning, and it may therefore be found wise 
to prepare special primers and initial literature for beginners 
in certain important regions such as Hankow and Nanking. 
Such initial literature will differ but very slightly from the 
general system, and the pupil will find little difficulty in 
passing from the one to the other. This local literature the 
committee now has under consideration. 

The Committee in Shanghai is publishing charts, a 
primer, catechism, and other books which may be used in 
teaching the system. The Gospels of Mark and Euke and 
a book of Scripture selections are under preparation. Some 
of the 1919 Sunday school literature will be published in 
parallel columns of simplified script and character. Bulletins 
on agriculture and hygiene, short stories and other general 
literature are also contemplated, as well as other portions of 
tile Bible. The committee believes that, once the movement 
is fairly launched, literature will begin to come in from all 
directions and their work will be merely that of an editing 
board. 

The suggestion is made that the first week of February, 
the week of forward evangelism, be also a week for launching 
this campaign on a large scale. The materials now in hand are 
sufficient for the teaching of teachers,—missionaries, evangelists, 
school teachers and much of our Christian constituency. Then 
during the first week of February the responsibility can be placed 
upon them,—as a form of social,service and as a direct means 
of bringing men to Christ,—the responsibility of teaching 
their illiterate friends and acquaintances to read by means of 
this script; and then to follow up the work by seeing that they 
do read and understand and lay to heart the things that are 
printed in this script. 
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sed in the National System of Phonetic Writing 
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lizatious above indicate the sound of the Phonetic Symbols 
used alone. When the Phonetic Symbols are combined to 
!se words, the letters printed in light-faced type are elided. 
1 in parentheses may or may not be elided in combination. 
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It is expected that Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. conferences 
will teach the script; summer conferences for missionaries will 
teach it; the S. S. Union will promote it; the Bible societies, 
tract societies, and Distribution Fund will circulate literature 
therein ; and Christian educational associations will consider its 
introduction into the curriculum of primary schools, a move to 
which the Government is also looking forward. But the main 
driving force must come from those who are preaching the 
Word of God, and feel the necessity of a medium by which that 
Word can reach the eye as well as the ear, and be studied and 
held in memory. The thought of what Wyclif’s Bible did for 
illiterate England may give us a hint of the opportunity that 
lies before us. 


Obituary 


B. H. Jackson 


after furlough. By this sad event China loses a brave 
and faithful missionary, and many Chinese a warm personal 
friend and sympathizer. 

The present writer first made the acquaintance of B.H. 
Jackson in London some 27 years ago when we were both 
looking towards China as the prospective field of our life-work. 
A sister of B.H.J. had already gone as a missionary to India, 
where she died after a brief residence. Shortly after the writer 
left for China, B. H. Jackson entered into definite training, and 
would have come out .some years earlier than he did, had it not 
been that his intended wife was not considered physically fit 
for life in China, which was a great disappointment to them. 
However, they married, and entered heartily into the Home- 
mission work of the Society of Friends, living for some time 
at Witney. A few years later the way opened for them to 
come to China, in 1901, and for 15 years they laboured to¬ 
gether, patiently and cheerfully, and were permitted to see 
some good results of their efforts. 

After a time of residence at Chungking, B.H. and F.A.E. 
Jackson took up pioneer work in the district of T’ung Liang, 


ENJAMIN H. Jackson of the F.F. M.A., Szechwan, was 
drowned after the torpedoing of the “ Hirano Mam” 
on October 4th, while on his way back to China 
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two days’ journey from Chungking. The field was a hard one, 
with much new ground, and with constant ploughing of the 
lonely furrow. There was frequent unrest from robbers and 
other disturbers ; the last time I tried to visit the Jacksons 
in their home, in 1915, I had reluctantly to turn aside after 
following for hours in the wake of banditti, and give up the 
visit at the urging of local people who had just been under fire 
from the robbers, and were afraid the foreigner would suffer. 
Amid such scenes B. H. Jackson travelled fearlessly about his 
district, his genial manner and his manifest love for the Chinese 
being helpful in preserving him from harm. 

Besides preaching and looking after schools, he did 
splendid work in relieving the sick and suffering in the large 
district where no foreign doctor was available. He was quite 
skilful in minor surgical cases, and in opium-poisoning, of 
which there used to be many cases, and he gradually won 
an honoured name among all classes of the Chinese. He was 
brimful of humour, and his wit not only enlivened any com¬ 
pany he was with, but also enabled him in his work to keep 
cheerful and to create a genial, atmosphere which prepared the 
way of approach to the hearts and lives of men. 

After his wife’s death two years ago, B. H. Jackson returned 
to England with their youngest child, hoping to return after a 
short furlough. He was very popular as a speaker in deputation 
work in the home land, being able to move his hearers by his 
earnestness and by his great fund of good stories. Circum¬ 
stances delayed his return to China, so he went for a time to 
work among Chinese coolies in France, finding great delight 
in cheering the lot of those hard-working men. Meanwhile 
the urgency of the need in Szechwan became such that it 
seemed right he should take the first opportunity of returning, 
and in obedience to this sense of duty he left England, and 
met his death, along with many others, when but a short 
distance 011 their journey. 

Much sympathy is felt with the three orphan children, 
and also with the Mission which has lost the services of a 
valued worker at a time when it is short-handed. But Benja¬ 
min and Florence Jackson were such a harmonious pair, and so 
supplementary to each other that it is a joy to think of their 
re-union on “the other side.” Their works will follow them, 
and many will call them blessed, for years to come. 

Isaac Mason. 
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Our Book Table 

A list of the hooks in English reviewed in the Chinese Recorder is 
sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evans 
& Sons, and it is understood that the books reviewed can be purchased at 
or through these Bookrooms. 

Greek-Chinese-Engmsh Dictionary of the New Testament. By J. L. 
Stuart. Presbyterian Mission Press. Mex. $ 4.00 ( special reduction 
to theological students ). 

This volume has been long waiting for some one with courage 
and patience, and love for the Greek tongue, to undertake. It is a 
joy to see, at last, the work so lovingly and carefully done, and, 
shall it be added, so beautifully printed and bound. 

I am glad to see that Thayer’s Lexicon has been generally 
followed. It is nearly the last word in New Testament Greek 
Lexicography. Thayer was a rare man and scholar, whom it was 
my privilege to meet more than half a century ago, and whose 
Lexicon I have trusted ever since. Just here may I write that in 
one respect, at least, the work by Thayer was far easier than that 
of the present author, namely in the Greek Grammar Terms (see 
page xii); the English names of those terms were ready to hand, 
simple and plain, while a number of the Chinese terms, though 
wrought out with much labor and travail, are difficult to under¬ 
stand, or to connect with their English equivalents. A year 
ago, after some attempts—made by special request—to revise 
this list, I confessed myself unable. It is a work of very peculiar 
difficulty. 

Coming now to a fresh examination of them, I could wish the 
character f§ were omitted from voice, mood, and tense. For 
the sake of simplicity and clearness, I would limit each word, when 
possible, to three characters. For Degree of Comparison I would 
write ih m «- These terms, and terms like these must be 
translated, even though the rendering quarrel somewhat with the 
genius of the Chinese tongue. 

Every student who studies the Greek Testament with this 
Dictionary by his side should first become quite familiar with this 
page of terms, as well as the other introductory pages (-— ijf ^ 
^s|). This is work that will give a rich reward iu future use of the 
Dictionary. 

The whole work, so far as I have been able to examine it, is 
scholarly, and done with completeness. It should long remain the 
standard Greek Dictionary of the New Testament for China. Dr. 
Stuart and, may I add, Mr. Gardner Tewksbury, his efficient helper, 
deserve our grateful thanks for the loving patience with which they 
have wrought themselves into this volume. 

Chauncky Goodrich. 

Peking, December 10, 1918. 
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35 ngl isw-Cm n usF, Dictionary of Pkking Cor.i.oonTAL. By Sir Wai.tkr 

Hrr.i.n'R. Enlarged by Sidney Barton ami Edmund Backhouse. 

Shanghai. Presbyterian Mission Press. $j.oo. 

We should expect this to be a good work : and it is. There is 
no waste in spacing. It is full of good matter. It is composed of 
English words with Chinese equivalents both in character and in 
Romanization, with tones indicated. All is succinctly expressed. 
It contains over a thousand pages ( 7 |"X 5 ")» each of about 40 lines. 
This is a new edition of an older work as in the title. The 
additional matter is a .solid enlargement, as we should expect from 
Messrs. Backhouse and Barton. But this possibly has modified its 
claim to be Peking colloquial. The Printers have done their work 
excellently. Paper, type, and cover and proof-reading have been 
done admirably. A work like this must have involved immense 
labour. It deserves every praise. 

The work not only gives words, but phrases also. It may be 
compared in this respect to any English-French dictionary, say 
Cassell’s. It is not so ample as that work perhaps. Take for 
example the word get. It will be instructive to compare the two 
works, and weigh the relative values of the phrases. It will be at 
once evident that more might have been included in the Chinese 
and it will be plain that more than Te should have been given as 
an equivalent. However, it might be said that other definitions 
appear in the phrases. Further it would have been better if there 
had been a little more differentiation in defining words to show the 
relative values. Compare those under obstinate , ability , able. The 
dictionary also contains many well known proverbial phrases, such 
as: The Greek Kalends : Rome was not built in a day: etc., with 
excellent Chinese equivalents. We also have a very useful list of 
puzzling terms such as those of kinship ; e.g., under Aunt , Uncle : 
and under A we have a very full text of numeratives thrown iu. 
It should be mentioned that there are many Wenli phrases and 
Japanese terms not in current use. Mandarin learners should be 
careful to distinguish. 

We question whether the equivalents given to adjudication of 
bankruptcy (p. 14): absent-minded , ch‘u shen 'p. 5): general purport 
(p. 324), and others are correctly or fully given. In many respects 
there is considerable neglect of etymological values. There are 
a few typographical errors, such as :—under elaborate p. 249; 
dare ...... letting I (p. 191). 

This is a work that no student of Mandarin can do without. 

M. 


My Lifts Decisions. 4* & Z. P3 Rg. By Mr. A. R. Pu. Association Press 
of China. 10 cents. 

There are far too few spiritual autobiographies by Chinese 
writers. We have neglected to our loss this phase of writing, and 
there is a great dearth of religions biographies of Chinese Chris¬ 
tians. We have read this book with emotion. The life story of 
this young man full of touching reminiscences and gives proof of 
what a determined mind and a keen intellect can accomplish in the 
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face of almost insuperable difficulties. His emergence into the light 
of the Truth of Christ is graphically but simply related, and all bis 
struggles to gain what he desired so as to become a trained servant 
of God, are described with great minuteness and force, and now 
that he has been set apart for the great evangelistic movement 
under the auspices of the Sheng Kung Hui in Shansi province, we 
venture to think that his training and experience mark him out for 
a great work among his own people. This book should be placed 
in the hands of young people in all our Colleges, for it cannot fail 
to capture their imagination, to stir their souls to holy endeavour, 
and to cause them to look upon difficulties as stepping stones tO' 
great and abiding service for the King of all souls. 

Sekr. 


American Red Cross Book of Recipes for the Use of Chinese 
Foodstuffs. By Nanking Chapter of the American Red Cross in 
China. Presbyterian Mission Press. 138 pages. Mex. $ 150 , Postage 
Me: r. $ 0 . 10 . 

This book was prepared by a Committee of five ladies repre¬ 
senting the Nanking Chapter of the American Red Cross. 

Its purpose is two-fold. First, that of utilizing native products 
as substitutes for the home imported foodstuffs, thereby reducing 
the cost of living, as well as conservation of food products for 
shipment to our Allied armies. Second that of helping out the 
Red Cross fund, as all the proceeds from the sale of the book will 
be devoted to the Red Cross work. 

The book contains a comprehensive yet simple application of 
the fundamental rules of dietetics, practical recipes for all the usual 
departments of cookery using only native products, and recipes 
which can be made from them ; the only exceptions are nine 
products such as certain spices, flavorings, baking powder, etc.; 
recipes for the removal of stains, preservation of fruits and vege¬ 
tables ; and canning by the cold pack method. Some of the most 
valuable hints for the housekeeper are those dealing with raw 
materials telling how they can be prepared for use, different uses 
of ordinary Chinese foodstuffs not commonly used by all foreigners, 
and advising the best season for buying such products. 

Lists of foodstuffs and terms necessary in food preparation are 
given in Chinese character as well as English. A most practical 
book for housekeepers in China. 

J. C. C. 


“Underwood of Corea.” By his wife , Limas H. Underwood, M.D. 

Fleming H. Revolt Company . $ 1.50 gold. 

This most interesting life story of Dr. Underwood adds one 
more name to the Church’s records of the great men and women 
who in response to Christ’s call have consecrated their lives to the 
great missionary enterprise. 

At first to those who are unacquainted with Dr. Underwood’s 
life’s work and his unique place as a Christian pioneer and mission¬ 
ary statesman in Corea the title of this Biography may appear 
somewhat presumptuous. As one closes the book, however, one is- 
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impressed with the conviction that the man whose personality, 
character, and abounding and successful labours for the salvation 
and uplift of Corea are so graphically portrayed has won the right 
to be called “Underwood of Corea .” A great-grandson of Dr. 
Alexander Waugh, one of the founders of the London Missionary 
Society aud the British and Foreign Bible Society and other inter¬ 
denominational missionary organizations, he inherited the same 
intense evangelistic and missionary zeal, and the same wide 
sympathies and broad outlook. Christ’s cause and the extension 
of His Kingdom were always given the supreme place in his 
thought and activities and the interests of his own particular 
section of Christ’s Church to which he was loyal to the core, were 
yet rightly kept in due subordination to the greater claims of the 
whole. 

When Horace Underwood arrived in Corea in April, 1885, the 
(< Hermit Kingdom” had only been opened up to the world three 
years. The conditions of living in Chemulpo and Seoul in those days 
were most trying. The suspicion and opposition of the Coreans, 
no foreign-built houses, sanitary conditions indescribable, narrow 
streets with ditches full of stagnant sewage, few congenial com¬ 
panions, tigers and lepers within the city walls even, extreme heat 
and humidity, sickness, the people under the sway of all kinds of 
superstitions. With it all, however, the little band of missionaries 
never faltered but gallantly and faithfully faced all difficulties and 
dangers and in due course the reward came. Mr. No, the first 
Corean convert, was baptized secretly July ii, 1886. The work 
spread and grew and thirty years after Dr. Underwood’s arrival as 
a pioneer missionary in Corea the members and adherents in his 
own section of the Church alone numbered over 224,000. The 
great share Dr. Underwood had in the wonderful progress of 
the Church of Christ in Corea is shown in this record of his life. 
Evangelism, educational and literary work, social and philanthropic 
movements each alike won his whole-hearted support. 

His influence at court and in official circles, his wise guidance 
during political changes under the new regime, the reverence and 
love of the Corean people which he won—all alike are a wonderful 
tribute to his inspiring and winning personality, and to his devo¬ 
tion as a missionary of Christ to the people for whom he laboured. 

Many problems of missionary life and work are incidentally 
dealt with in these pages, and there is much to repay careful 
study, and comparison with one’s own special field and one’s own 
particular problems. It is a book to be bought, read, and pondered 
over by all, 

Ernest Box. 


Introduction to The Study of Sociology. By Edward Cary Hayes, 
Pb.D., Professor of Sociology in the University of Illinois. D. Appleton 
& Co., New York and London. C . $ 2.50 net. Sociology Problems. 
By Guy Walter Sarvis. Chinese American Publishing Co. A senes 
of questions specially adapted to the study of sociology in China , based on 
Hayes' “Introduction to the Study of SociologyMex. $ 0 . 50 . Both 
books for sale by Chinese American Publishing Co., Shanghai. 

This volume, containing of reading matter 690 pages and a 
bibliography of eighteen, cannot fail to be interesting to those who 
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sincerely desire to know something of the intricate ami complex 
relationships that go to make up the life of society; a knowledge 
greatly needed in China for a true diagnosis of its problems. 

On page 349 the author significantly says, “We must not lose 
sight of the fact that in their essence social phenomena are spiritual 
realities.” This book will help us to see why co-operation in all 
lines is becoming so prominent and being so strenuously pressed ; 
it is the great social principle. 

In Fart I we are given an insight into the causes which affect 
the life of society; in Part II we are led into the nature and 
analysis of the life of society, while Parts III and IV tell of social 
evolution and social control. The author makes his subject live; 
he shows what we have accomplished together, and what we have 
yet to achieve. In reading one is often reminded of the many 
things we forget to do that in the end would have carried us 
farther and faster ; as for instance, in the emphasis laid upon the 
treatment of disease while we overlook the importajice of preventing 
it. The real effect upon individuals and social groups of many 
moral evils, such as the use of alcoholic liquors, commercialized 
vice, industrial injustice, and the reckless accumulation of wealth, 
are clearly shown, for it is a summary of investigation thereon. 
We are led into the fundamental interests that move men, knowl¬ 
edge of which will save time in leading them forward. There are 
significant classifications, as, for instance, “nature peoples" are 
“ those among whom the development and permanence of customs 
is a matter of moral causation very little complicated by any element 
of design." These are the people who are born into an environment 
aud follow it without consciously selecting from it. Nature people 
can be found in all ranks of life, religious and otherwise. “Culture 
peoples,” on the contrary, are those who act as a result of free, 
critical intelligence, selecting from a number of possible activities. 

In the space allotted to this review it is impossible to describe 
this book. It gives the cream of a wealth of reading and insight. 
For progressive workers in China it will be especially helpful. It 
is useful also as a text-book. The practical series of questions 
worked out by Mr. Sarvis, to adapt it to conditions in China, is a 
valuable addition for class-room work. Yet the volume itself is 
much more than a text-book: it is the kind of book that one should 
read who desires to understand the problems of his day and age 
and the laws of God’s working through men. This is especially 
true of those who would understand how to approach the problem 
of applying Christianity to conditions in China. 

The book will furthermore assist in an understanding of what 
real democracy means and help in formulating ideals of making 
general welfare rather than property sacred. (P. 132). 

R. 


PjRKsroRNT Wilson's Speeches on the World War. Translated into 
Chinese by M. Chiang, Ph.D. Shanghai: Commercial Press Ltd . Price 
$ 0.50 Hex., $250 a thousand copies . 

This book of 141 pp. in paper covers contains some of Pres¬ 
ident Wilson’s speeches on the war. The English is given with 
a Chinese translation. The noble sentiments, the lofty ideals that 
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pervade these speeches demand a wide circulation. They are a 
great human asset. This book is primarily meant as a text-book 
for English students. That the young men and women of China 
are going to garnish their minds and hearts with these grand 
speeches is a bright prospect for the East. And if militarism can 
be kept in abeyance in the East so that these ideas may have time 
to flourish, future ages will bless us for the opportunity. 

This is only a selection, and this should have been indicated 
in the title. We are sorry that the President’s message to the 
Russian Nation has not been included. 

Dr. Chiang has done his work well. The translation is free 
and clear. Should not in Jfl. ||| Jfc read j||? And the phrase 
for “ fellow-citizen ” is not the best. 

M. 


A Four-fold Program for Chinkse Bovs, Pp. 38 . Association Press oj 
China, 4 Quinsan Cardens, Shanghai, China. Mex. $ 0 . 10 . 

For some years, both in Canada and the United States, a great 
deal of effort has been put forth by the Boys’ Department of the 
Y. M. C. A., and the kind of work and effort which appeals to 
a boy has been carefully considered. The Canadian National 
Advisory Committee for the boys’ work of the Y. M. C. A. 
developed what is known as the “Canadian Standard Efficiency 
Tests.” In the United States the name given to this same work 
was “The Boys’ Standard Program.” The aim is, by every 
possible method, to develop the boy symmetrically in his physical, 
intellectual, social, and moral life. Faying stress upon these four 
items the Committee of the Association in China, which has been 
working for some time adapting the principles and the plans to 
Chinese conditions, has called it “A Four-fold Program for Chinese 
Boys.” This pamphlet mentioned above outlines the work very 
clearly as applied to the situation among the boys in China and aims 
in a very special way to use helpfully the leisure time of the boys. 
It indicates very clearly the “ twenty marks of a man ” which it is 
believed may be realized in the lives of our Chinese students. 
This work is aimed mainly to help students of middle school grade. 
It has been adapted to meet their needs and so arranged as to 
appeal to their natural interests. An explanatory prospectus, 
setting forth the principles and the methods used, may be obtained 
by writing to the Association Press in Shanghai. It would be well 
if every teacher in China knew of this “Four-fold Program” and 
could apply it in his school. 

H. W. L. 


Thu Holy City, Jbrusalrm II. By Srlma. O. b. LagrrlSf. Doubleday . 

1918 . 384 pp. G. $ 150 . 

The book continues a story, begun in an earlier volume, of the 
life of a colony of people who settle in Jerusalem to await the 
coming of Christ. For missionary readers the book has some 
interest in its pathetic picture of the result of belief in a physical 
return. One of the colonists goes every morning before dawn to 
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the Mount of Olives, and thinks she meets the Christ in the streets 
of Jerusalem. Sickness and death visit the colony as the result of 
ignorance and disregard of God's laws of health. The regular 
missionaries in Jerusalem are pictured as a Pharisaic set of people 
lacking in ordinary kindness and persecuting the people of the 
colony. These people have the simple faith which all too easily 
turns to fanaticism, from which they are saved by the leadership of 
Ingmar, one of the Swedish pilgrims, whose personal love story is 
the center of interest in the book from the point of view of the 
average reader. 

T. 


Camps and Trails in China. By Roy Chapman Andrews and Yvp.tTp: 
Bor up Andrews. Published by D. Appleton & Co. For Sale by Kelly 
& Walsh. G. $ 3.00 net. 

The writers of this book came to China in 1916-17 in con¬ 
nection with the Asiatic Zoological Expedition of the American 
Museum of Natural History. A large and representative collection 
of small mammals was obtained and the experiences of the travel¬ 
lers are of considerable interest. 

One can heartily recommend this book to those who would 
know more of Chinese life and geography as well as conditions of 
travel. 

The two chapters on tiger hunting are of special interest and 
show to what extent these animals even in these days commit 
depredations upon the Chinese, not only taking their live stock but 
even going into their houses and pulling out either a child from the 
room or some animal from under the table. The habits of the 
tiger and methods of hunting are given in detail and are most 
informing. Mention is also made of the methods of hunting the 
goral and the serow, 

The methods of doing photographic work, the use of Paget 
color plates, the hanging of a portable dark room from the branch 
of a tree or a roof beam, the stalking of Thibetans with a camera, 
are all mentioned and described for the advantage of those who 
would do such work. 

The writers have a chapter on “ Missionaries We Have Known ” 
in which the position they take is most sympathetic towards the 
missionaries whom they have met, especially as regards their 
philanthropic and social work, acting as mediators often at the 
risk of their lives in quarrels between local bandits, etc. One 
would infer that they do not have so much faith in the purely 
evangelistic purpose of the missionary. 

There is also a very good chapter on monkey hunting, and 
another on hunting peacocks on the Salween River. At the close 
of the book are a couple of maps, with red lines indicating the 
itinerary of the party, most of the time being spent in Yunnan. 

One can take pleasure in recommending this book to mission¬ 
ary readers as this work and others of its kind help us to get a 
viewpoint of Chinese life which well supplements that which is 
more familiar to us. 


Robert F. Fitch. 
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Tbs Red Triangle in the Changing Nations. Association Press , N. Y. 

G. $0.75. 

This is an up-to-date account, by different writers, of work for 
young men in Japan, China, India, the Philippine Islands, South 
America, Mexico, and the Western war zone, as carried on by the 
International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

In addition to presenting various phases of the work itself, the 
book contains considerable historical material which is both 
interesting and enlightening. As one reads of the stimulation, the 
development aud calling forth of leaders in these different countries 
the fact is borne home that we are entering upon a new era in the 
work for countries hitherto, from a Christian standpoint, considered 
backward. The mass of the people may be almost as backward as 
ever but as far as the work of lifting them up is concerned, we are 
entering upon a new era—the era of native leadership and indigen¬ 
ous work. 

On page 125 we have this sentence: “It must be acknowl¬ 
edged and understood definitely on both sides that these two (the 
Church and the Y. M. C. A ) are iu no sense rival institutions, but 
that indeed the Y. M. C. A. actually is the Church performing 
certain of its functions.” This is a point that ueeds to be more 
emphasized, especially at a time when the activities of many 
churches are broadening out along Y. M. C. A. lines. Some 
earnest people have been a little uncertain about the viay the 
Y. M. C. A. has forged ahead during the last few years, and 
especially as to its prominence as representing Protestantism in war 
work. It should, however, be remembered that whatever place 
the Y. M. C. A. holds is due to the pressure of public opinion as 
much as to the activities of those responsible for it. Public opinion 
has accepted, utilized, and depended upon the Y. M. C. A. at this 
critical time because it has linked the religious impulse with life in 
a practical way. 

This hook will help to an understanding of the ideals that 
account for the achievements of the Y- M. C. A. The “Red 
Cross” and the ‘'Red Triangle” stand for religious activities that 
give religious inarticulates ” the chance they have longed for to 
be “ useful and happy.” The all-round religious life, as exemplified 
in the Y. M. C. A. and kindred organizations, has come to stay. 
Such books as this will help us to a better understanding and use 
of its methods. 


R. 
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Correspondence 


A PLEA FOR FAIRNESS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : It is not often that 
one has to complain of an unfair 
review in the Recorder but your 
review of Miss Hodgkin’s book 
“Christ in all the Scriptures” 
is so misleading that I feel 
bound to protest. Miss Hodg¬ 
kin believes and teaches that 
Christ is revealed in the Scrip¬ 
tures in type and prophecy and 
story : to say that this is 
“strange and fantastic writing ” 
is absurd. The saints of all ages 
have firmly held these doctrines 
and I dare say they are amongst 
the things most surely believed 
by all but a moiety of the mis¬ 
sionaries tn China to-day. To 
refer contemptuously to spiritual 
truth as “such food” “such 
pabulum” is not what one ex¬ 
pects of the Recorder. 

There is a type of mind which 
presents a curious anomaly in 
that it is excessively broad in 
one direction and excessively 
narrow in another. Brethren of 
tilts type of mind front heathen 
literature with a wide tolerance 
and see adumbrations of the 
Messiah in Buddhist and kin¬ 
dred writings but they approach 
the Scriptures of the Old Testa¬ 
ment in a highly critical spirit 
and can find no type of Christ 
in, say, the book of Ruth. Such 
an one finds a book like “Christ 
in all the Scriptures” entirely 
antipathetic but the fault lies 
not in the book but in the re¬ 
viewer’s viewpoint. 

Miss Hodgkin’s book is en¬ 
tirely sane and practical as is 
evinced by the fact that it has 
been translated into Japanese 


and several other languages as 
well as into Chinese. 

I am, etc., 

Yours sincerely, 

John Darroch. 


A REPLY TO A REVIEW. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : May I suggest to 
those who have read the review 
of “ Christ in all the Scriptures ” 
in your December issue that the 
facts that it*is published by the 
Religious Tract Society and not 
approved by “ Seer ” may show 
that it is a good book to circulate 
in the Chinese churches? 

And may I ask why, if allu¬ 
sions to the gifted authoress in 
the Chinese preface “ might be 
omitted without loss of interest 
or profit,” the Chinese preface 
to “ Hastings’ Dictionary ” con¬ 
tains several lines of reference to 
the family and a page of 
photographs of three members of 
that family ? 

I am, yours sincerely, 

NOTYALC. 


NOTICE TO READERS OF TRACTS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : For some years the 
West China R. T. S. have ac¬ 
cepted a suggestion which I 
made to their committee and I 
think with good results. I have 
repeatedly offered the same to 
others and in a limited degree 
this has been acceptable but not 
as might be expected, yet always 
to very marked profit:— 
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That, every tract and book 
published for general distribu¬ 
tion shall have on the last page 
or inside front cover a short 
notice asking the reader to en¬ 
quire further about the truth at 
the chapel. 

I have always been sorry that 
many hundreds of thousands if 
not millions of tracts sent out of 
late years for free distribution 
have no such word upon them. 

Aud perhaps as sad as any is 
that of the millions of Scripture 
portions sold none have such 
notice, so far as X know. It 
would add no cost, raise no 
point of controversy, do a whole 
world of good, and perhaps lead 
thousands and thousands to the 
chapels, yet no, it is forbidden. 

May I put this as an appeal 
to all who publish any Christian 
literature, either Bible Society, 


Tract Society, or private persons 
issuing tracts, Scripture selec¬ 
tions, etc., etc., always to add a 
few words, asking the reader 
to visit the nearest mission 
station and ask more of the 
truth. It is the purpose for 
which they are issued yet the 
word is not said. 

I would earnestly commend 
this suggestion to all, as well as 
to those who are responsible for 
distribution of gift tracts, aud if 
it were extended to Gospel and 
other Scripture portious the ad¬ 
vantage might be greatly multi¬ 
plied to the glory of God, and 
as I have already said, NO 
point of controversy touched. 

Yours very sincerely, 

A Tract Distributor. 

November 18, 1918. 


Chinese Events and Tendencies 

HINA’S commission to the coming peace conference in 
Europe has sailed. After a journey about which all 
J sorts of rumors have centered, the delegates are reported 
to have left Japan. It is significant that the money to 
defray the expenses of the party has been advanced by the 
International Banking Corporation, an American concern. 

Internal peace seems appreciably nearer in China. The 
movement in that direction received a powerful impetus when 
the representatives of the other nations presented a note 
simultaneously to Peking and Canton urging the need of 
arriving at some settlement, Japan has officially announced 
her determination to make no more loans which may serve to 
keep the country in disorder, and the militaut tuchuns have 
left Peking, apparently convinced of the futility of their 
opposition to the peace move. 

Hindrances to an adjustment, however, are not lacking. 
Up to date the two parties have been unable to agree upon 
the place in which to hold their conference, and a serious hitch 
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seems to have come over the name by which the conference 
is to be called. There is also a wide difference of opinion 
as to the issues to be considered, Peking seeking only to 
compromise present difficulties and Canton calling for a funda¬ 
mental readjustment of all the methods of carrying on the 
government. Despite the supposed armistice, fighting continues 
in Fukien where the northern troops now have the upper hand. 

Nevertheless, it is impossible not to believe that internal 
peace is near. The issues at stake are so great and the harm 
to China if fighting continues so evident that one cannot but 
believe that when the crisis comes the two sides will stop 
haggling over technicalities and compose their differences. 

The decision of President Hsu Shih-chang to burn the 
opium remaining from the deal consummated during the 
administration of Feng Kuo-ehang has not yet been carried 
into effect. There is no doubt, however, but that it will be. 
The American Minister has conveyed the appreciation of the 
United States to President Hsu for his policy in this matter. 
In the meantime a great stir has been caused by the publication 
in the North China Daily News, the leading British paper, 
of a scathing exposure and denunciation of the rapidly expand-* 
ing Japanese traffic in opium and morphine. 

Americans resident in China are expressing their indigna¬ 
tion at the reports sent from America of an exodus of brewers 
to this country. With the legal status of their business in the 
United States destroyed these men are reported to have deter¬ 
mined upon China as the most promising field for future profit. 
Protests are already reaching Peking and Washington, aud 
every possible agency of government will be invoked to keep 
these gentry from adding to the present ills of China, 
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A deacon of the First Baptist Church, Hongkong, Wong Koh Shun, gave a dormitory costing nineteen thousand 
and five hundred dollars (Mex.), This shows the service which we had when the corner stone was laid last year. Pui 
Chiug rejoices in this noble gift. (See Missionary News.) 
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FIRST UNITED CONFERENCE OF 

PROTESTANT MISSIONARIES 
IN KANSU. 

After forty years of work in 
this distant province the mission¬ 
aries have at last been able to 
get together, after considerable 
misgivings, for a united Confer¬ 
ence. Their journeys to the 
Conference varied from two-and- 
a half to twelve days in time ; 
their inodes of transportation, 
also varied, horses, mules, trucks, 
carts, and mule-litters being 
employed. The Conference was 
held in the Borden Memorial 
Hospital, Lanchowfu, September 
22*29, 1918. 

Out of the sixty Protestant 
missionaries in Kansu, forty two 
succeeded in attending this Con¬ 
ference ; of these fourteen came 
from the Christian and Mission¬ 
ary Alliance, three from the 
Scandinavian Alliance Mission, 
and thirty-five from the China 
Inland Mission. 

From the outset a spirit of 
fellowship in the Master was 
evident; indeed, unity was the 
outstanding feature of the Con¬ 
ference. The Ha rich ow Church 
extended its welcome to the 
members of the Conference in 
a special reception. Near the 
close of the Conference repre¬ 
sentatives were received by the 
Governor General of Kansu, in 
the official residence. This re¬ 
ception was entirely at the desire 
of the Governor, who treated his 
missionary guests with the utmost 
courtesy and friendliness. 

Some of the special features of 
the Conference were, early morn¬ 


ing prayer meetings, at which a 
special subject was considered 
each morning; a series of morning 
addresses, at which remarkable 
progress of thought was appar¬ 
ent. During the afternoon of 
each day certain pressing prob¬ 
lems were treated in papers and 
discussion. Some of the subjects 
dealt with were ; “ Problems of a 
Mixed Population ” (the “mixed 
population” in this case consisting 
of Chinese, Tibetans, Mongo¬ 
lians, aborigines, and Moslems, 
among whom seven languages 
are in use). Some of the prob¬ 
lems are those connected with 
the language, the founding of 
churches, ancestral worship, the 
power of the living Buddhas, etc. 
The problems of living and travel 
among the Tibetans, the oppo¬ 
sition of their priesthood, were 
dealt with under the head of 
“ The Evangelization of the 
Tibetans.” It was shown that 
several of the Kansu missionaries 
have some knowledge of the 
Tibetan language, and there is 
promise of a new era of work 
among these people. 

“The Evangelization of the 
Moslems ” threw light on a very 
pressing problem. There are 
two or more million Moslems 
in the province of Kansu, who 
comprise “Chinese” Moslems, 
“Salars,” “ Tunghsiang Huei 
Huei,” and others. 

The evenings, from Tuesday 
to Friday, were occupied by 
reports from the sixteen stations 
in Kansu, which dealt principally 
with the history of the stations. 

A number of important actions 
were taken, which indicate the 
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lines along which special steps 
will be taken to meet some special 
needs. A Kansu Moslem Com¬ 
mittee was appointed. A tem¬ 
porary committee was appointed 
to draw up a list of books suit¬ 
able for use in teaching men 
inquirers ; a similar action was 
taken with regard to women 
inquirers. In an article on “ The 
Training of Workers” 1 a stirring 
appeal was made for 500 trained 
Chinese workers to go, two by 
two, into the unoccupied towns 
in the province. To meet the 
needs of women workers a course 
for home study was drawn up, 
for women who, while unable to 
attend a training school, might 
yet become useful workers if 
helped. 

It was also decided that a 
Middle School should be founded, 
for Kansu province. It was 
decided also that each of the 
three Missions represented should 
appeal for ten new workers 
(thirty in all) with a view to 
meeting the need of still unoccu¬ 
pied areas. 

On Sunday evening (the 29th) 
a Communion service was jointly 
led by Messrs. G. Andrew (Super¬ 
intendent of the C. I. M. in 
Kansu), and W. Christie (Chair¬ 
man of the C. and M. A. Tibetan 
Border Mission). 

Thus has Kansu taken its 
place in the modern scheme of 
Missions, with its own Confer¬ 
ence, the future of which is full 
of promise. 


SELF-SUPPORT IN EDUCATION. 

Twenty years ago, in the city 
of Canton, an earnest group of 
Christians belonging to the Bap¬ 
tist Church met together to pray 
and seek to devise means whereby 
they might give their sons a 
Christian education. Their only 
source of funds was the Christian 
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constituency. The difficulties 
were many, especially during 
the first years. 

The School then founded, Pui 
Cbing Baptist Academy, has be¬ 
longed to the native Christians 
from its beginning, aud the 
responsibility for its finances, 
management and teaching, has 
been theirs alone. They finance 
it through their Association 
by the gifts of the brethren 
and friends and the fees of the 
students. Some funds for per¬ 
manent equipment have come 
from the Foreign Mission Board, 
but these funds have come in the 
way of straight gifts to help 
them pass a crisis in the develop¬ 
ment. 

There has always been the 
best relation between the School 
and the missionaries. From the 
beginning a number of mission¬ 
aries have been members of the 
Board of Directors, constantly 
giving thought to the School, 
but always simply to help, never 
taking the lead or assuming any 
responsibility other than a moral 
one. 

This institution has never 
sought to reach the wealthy in 
order to secure financial aid. 
They have often been tempted 
to lower this ideal, but have 
steadily resisted. Only the other 
day the President said that he 
was not chiefly concerned in 
securing a large attendance ; he 
was anxious to do the highest 
grade of work and prepare those 
who attend for the most efficient 
service. 

Many have wondered if such 
a school could be conducted 
with success by Chinese 
Christians. The answer is that 
this institution is recognized by 
the leading College we have-— 
the Cauton Christian College, 
where its graduates enter with¬ 
out examination. lu the IrOwer 
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and Higher Primary departments 
Pui Ching is correlated with the 
Canton Christian College. Dur¬ 
ing the last session there were 
380 students—all that could be 
received. A number of the 
teachers are American-trained 
Chinese, having taken courses in 
leading institutions in the home 
land ; and occasionally a new 
missionary renders a little help 
in teaching. We are hoping to 
have one or two foreigners come 
out in the near future to help in 
the advanced work, but as yet 
we have never had a missionary 
appointed to work in this School. 

It is most encouraging to see 
how the Chinese respond finan¬ 
cially to the needs of the work 
when they feel the responsibility 
for it. Though the student body 
is growing rapidly, they are 
coming forward with their gifts 
to meet the growing needs. East 
year about $20,000 was given for 
new buildings. A campaign is 
well under way to raise $150,000 
to equip the School. There has 
been much preparatory work, 
and about $30,000 has already 
been pledged. Most of the gifts 
are small, and come from the 
many, yet one man gave $19,500 
to build a dormitory in memory 
of his father. The student body 
also is aiding the School finan¬ 
cially. One new building going 
up is the gift of the Pui Ching 
Y. M. C. A. The Association 
made the gift near the close of 
the last session, and the building 
will soon be ready for the reli¬ 
gious uses of the School. The 
running expenses are being met 
more easily than in the past. 

The love and devotion which 
the Chinese have for this School 
is its greatest asset, and means 
far more than finances from the 
home land. The Cantonese ap¬ 
pear to be better able to handle 
educational problems than do 


some other Chinese, but I believe 
this School has done a work that 
may be reproduced in many parts 
of this great country, and will 
need to be reproduced more and 
more if we are to see the masses 
of our Christian constituency 
properly educated and trained 
for service. Most of the students 
are from Christian homes and 
those friendly to Christianity. 
A number of the leading offi¬ 
cials in South China have sent 
their sons here ; men of wealth 
are patronizing the School be¬ 
cause of its high standing. 

J. R. Saunders. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR PRISON 
WORK, m WENCHOW, 

Christian Endeavor work has 
passed the trial stage in the 
Wenchow Church and we have 
no hesitation in saying that it 
has stood the test well. The 
city church has societies for men, 
women, younger men, girls and 
boys, all finding it a vehicle 
for the expression of spiritual 
energy, and though the societies 
have not yet reached perfection 
themselves, they have been a 
great help in developing the life 
and character of the individual 
Christian. 

Evangelistic work has always 
been a prominent feature of the 
Wenchow C. E. workers’ pro¬ 
gram and the Evangelistic Com¬ 
mittee has been oue that has 
appealed to the men especially. 
For nine years now a special 
effort to reach outsiders has been 
made at the Chinese New’ Year, 
by bands of men and women 
going out to preach and dis¬ 
tribute tracts on the streets and 
in the homes of the people, and 
by giving out cordial invitations 
to attend the services the first 
Sunday of the new year, when 
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evangelistic addresses were given 
by those thought adapted to 
this work. 

For some time the chairman 
of the Evangelistic Committee 
has had the souls of the prisoners 
in the jail and prison in mind 
and has been praying for an 
opportunity to preach to them ; 
several attempts to gain per¬ 
mission to enter these places 
for regular evangelistic services 
were of no avail. About three 
months ago an enlightened dao- 
yin was approached and readily 
consented to give the necessary 
orders to those in charge, so 
that now weekly gospel ad¬ 
dresses are given, Sundays and 
Thursdays, the City C. E. hold¬ 
ing itself responsible for two 
weeks a month, and tbe South 
Gate and West Gate societies 
for the other two. A regular 
schedule is made out so that each 
band knows when they are to 
go. The official in charge sent 
us permits, which the leader of 
each band carries with him lo 
identify him and badges have 
been provided for the ones that 
go with him so that no other 
persons may get in under false 
pretense and possibly create 
trouble. 

G. H. Seville, 

C. T. M., Wenchow. 


THE CHINESE Y. M. C. A. IN 
FRANCE. 

We are greatly delighted over 
the arrival of our building for 
the Chinese “Y”. A gang of 
carpenters will have it up in 
a day or two. It is more than 
a hundred feet long and will 
be of great value to the work. 
Hitherto we have worked under 
the great handicap of having no 
adequate building. We have 
used mess halls, tents, and small 


shed-like buildings which we 
erected for canteen and sleep¬ 
ing. Now we will have, a 
“ local habitation and a name.” 
There are so many American 
boys around our camp who are 
a long distance from another 
“ Y ” that we shall fence off oue 
end of our building for them. 

Our canteen is ouly opeu an 
hour at noon and three hours 
at night hut we have been doing 
a great business of late. The 
pay of the men has been almost 
doubled and they are, unfortu¬ 
nately, good spenders. Yester¬ 
day and the day before we took 
in three thousand francs, even 
though we limited the men to 
one cup full of candy, two pack¬ 
ages of gum, one box of matches, 
one can of salmon or fruit, and 
one package of biscuits, each. 
The 11 Y ” is a popular place. 

To-day when one of the. men 
came to me with 500 francs for 
transmission to China, he hauded 
me a letter, addressed to his 
wife, which was to accompany 
the money. As I am official 
censor of Chinese letters, I had 
to read it, and was pleased to 
note the testimony concerning 
the “ Y ”. It was also interest¬ 
ing to see the evidence of real 
love existing between this man 
and his wife. He said : “ My 

wife, nee Yang (“Of the Yang 
family.” His own name is 
Chang.) behold this writing. 
Your husband, from the time of 
leaving Anking till arrival in 
France, although seeing many 
things and experiencing many 
affairs, was kept in peace. I 
have already sent three letters 
to you and I had not received 
any. I day and night hoped 
ever to get an answering sound. 
To-day three letters have come 
and I am sending to you five 
hundred francs. This should 
net you one hundred or more 
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dollars. The Chinese Commis¬ 
sioner residing at Paris recently 
visited ns and treated ns with 
great benevolence ; the French 
and Americans also. There arc 
said to be more than a hundred 
thousand Chinese in France. 
The Y. M. C. A. have a school 
for teaching us and after our 
day’s work is finished we go 
there and I have learned to 
translate. We have an athletic, 
field, a canteen where all kinds 
of things are sold, a bath house 
and at night we have moving 
picture shows and concerts. On 
the 28th day of the 5th moon 
the American Y. M. C. A. sent 
a concert company consisting of 
men and women to sing. The 
Y. M. C. A. secretary, Mr. 
(Elliott) Li, generously treats 
us Chinese, having left his family 
and home to come ten thousand 
li } one evening. The sixth 
month and eleventh day, the 
entertainment was good. One 
song was about a Chinese woman 
who longed for her husband and 
another song was about a Chinese 
man who longed for his wife when 
he was away off here in France. 
I was not able to understand 
the words of the songs but 
the Y. M. C. A- secretary, Mr. 
(Elliott) Li speaks good Chi¬ 
nese and Lie told us. The two 
ladies sang about your wives at 
home longing for you, and we 
Chinese all clapped our hands 
and laughed. When this letter 
reaches you and the money I am 
sending is in your hands, your 
husband will be away off in a 
foreign land, where, although 
there are. a thousand mountains, 
and ten thousand waters to be¬ 
hold, the heart cannot rest with¬ 
out his wife. If you should 
write me a family “book” it 
would be like bestowing upon 
my head ten thousand times ten 
thousand silver dollars. Your 
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husband in this foreign laud is 
in peace about all matters. Bo 
not be anxious.” 

Isn’t that a fine letter for a 
Chinese to write? It would make 
a good many Americans hump 
to best it—including the Censor 
himself. 

W. vS. Elliott. 


MISSIONARY CONSKRVATTON 
AND COLONIZATION. 

One of the many hindrances 
to progress in mission work is 
the constant drain from the mis¬ 
sions through illness of one sort 
or another. Many of those who 
go home ill are sent to the coun¬ 
try to recuperate, and quite a 
good percentage while in the 
country engage in some sort of 
agricultural or other manual 
work. Some that recover to full 
health come back, but a great 
many never return. 

f wish to make an appeal, tn 
those who would like to come 
and are not too ill. to come to 
Manchuria. I am engaged in 
colonization work there and have 
spent the last spring, summer, and 
autumn 300 U away from the 
nearest railroad or missionary. 
We have succeeded in securiug 
a grant of laud 18 li long and as 
wide as we wish to go into the 
forest on either side and have 
begun colonizing. This involves 
living on the frontier and helping 
others to get settled there. 

This coming year we plan to 
colonize 200 families, feeding 
them and guiding them while 
they put up their dwellings, drain 
marshes, bridge streams, make 
roads, plow and plant crops. 
As there is good water power in 
streams running through our 
lands we hope to ,set up water 
wheels and do our hulling and 
grinding of grain, sawing of 
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lumber, and later on perhaps our 
lighting- by the power thus 
developed. 

We plan to develop a factory 
in which carpentry, blacksmith- 
ing and as many as possible of the 
industries that can be followed 
on farms, will be both practised 
and taught. This factory is a 
necessity owing to the long win¬ 
ters of six or seven months, when 
the ground is frozen so hard that 
all agricultural operations on the 
outside are impossible. 

In the factory every one that 
cau make anything will be en¬ 
couraged to go ahead. If he 
can’t make anything he’ll be 
taught to make whatever he 
wishes to do. If he needs what 
he makes for his own house or 
farm he can take it home. If he 
doesn’t need it he can put it in our 
co-operative store and take some¬ 
thing else of equivalent work 
value. This factory will not be 
confined merely to the use of 
our colonists, but outsiders can 
also come in and work. We 
hope in this way to prepare people 
for living in this rigorous climate 
and to draw in some of those 
who now through enforced idle¬ 
ness turn their hands to robbery 
in the long winter months. 

Colonists will be kept around 
this centre for a year in the 
summer working at the outdoor 
agricultural operations and work¬ 
ing in the factory for the winter. 
Later they will be sent out to 
break up their own farms. 

To carry out this programme 
offers room for help from a great 
many missionaries. Anyone who 
is about to go home temporarily 
or permanently on account of 
health or for various other rea¬ 
sons is invited to consider the 
wisdom of coming up to Man¬ 
churia and spending half a year, 
a whole year, or several years 
with us. 


[January 

'Hie out-door work iu Man¬ 
churia is as good for strengthen¬ 
ing the body as it would be in 
Iowa, the Dakotas, or Canada 
or in the British Isles. The 
beauty of the forests is beyond 
description, and the millions of 
flowers in the meadows have to 
be seen before one can realize 
what pleasure comes from 
seeing flowers in such masses, 
just as the sight of the ocean 
affects one in a manner altogether 
different from what one receives 
from looking at a pond. Theu 
in the winter there’s shooting 
and trapping. There’s health in 
Manchuria. There’s abundance 
of work to be done while the 
health is returning. You cau 
set tip ten, twenty, or more fami¬ 
lies while you are convalescent, 
thus rendering them self-support¬ 
ing and independent. Come and 
help ! 

Joseph Bailie. 


furloughs. 

The following is quoted from 
a letter from Dr. J. C. Garritt, 
of Nanking : 

“ I had scarcely landed upon 
this side when I became con¬ 
scious of the tremendous difficul¬ 
ties which exist on account of 
our state of war. It is penetrat¬ 
ing in every direction, uniting 
the people in a real crusade of 
high ideals and noble purpose; 
but I would like to say to all 
om workers in China that it is 
not a satisfactory time for travel 
or for taking furloughs, except, 
in cases of most urgent impor¬ 
tance. The cost of travel has 
increased greatly through the 
increase of mileage and the large 
war tax. The difference in cost 
of food, etc., caused not by lack 
in our own laud but by our 
desire to help our Allies and 
keep our troops abroad well 
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cared for, makes living in the 
States far more exigent than in 
the past. So that while it is, 
of course, important that those 
who ought to come home should 
still find the way open, it is most 
desirable that everyone should 
weigh the question and neces¬ 
sities iu his own case with greater 
care than ever before, and if 
practicable save the Board and 
the Church the expense of the 
trip, I know that advice some¬ 
what in this direction has come 
from the Board Rooms to the 
fields before, but this word from 
one writing from the field’s point 
of view may be of help to those 
who have not yet realized the 
seriousness financially and other¬ 
wise of the situation.'* 

It is evident that careint con¬ 
sideration should be given to the 
taking of furloughs under present 
conditions. What Dr. Brown 
says of missionaries of his Board 
would apply to missionaries of 
other Boards : “ We do not want 
any missionary who really ought 
to return home on a furlough 
to feel obliged to remain and 
perhaps thereby suffer in health 
to the jeopardizing of future 
usefulness; but it appears reason¬ 
able to suggest that furloughs 
should not be taken at this time 
simply because they are due, 
when circumstances are such 
that can be postponed without 
injury.'’ 

“ DOING OUK BIT” iu CHINA. 

A long letter from Dr. A, J, 
Brown goes into the question 
of the work of missioiiaries as 
related to the War. He shows 
that not only did the United 
States Government, through the 
President, express its conviction 
that Missions should be carried 
on, but advised Americans iu 
business in China to stay on and 


not enlist or offer their services 
as soldiers unless they should be 
called upon to do so. In this 
connection Secretary - of - War 
Baker, and Secretary Redfield 
of the Department of Commerce, 
are reported as saying that 
Americans engaged in their 
country’s commerce in China 
are giving an honorable and use¬ 
ful service in their country's 
interests abroad ; they may rest 
assured that the work they are 
doing is of a patriotic and help¬ 
ful character and is valued as 
such. 

These ideals are applied also 
to the missionaries, many of 
whom have gladly gone to the 
Front. “ The silent conflict 
which the missionaries are wag¬ 
ing with false ideals, defective 
character, and peace-destroying 
ambitions, is the same as the 
Allied armies are waging iu 
"Europe and must go on without 
cessation and with ever increas¬ 
ing force and sacrifice for genera¬ 
tions after the war of Europe 
has passed into history. The 
principles for which the Allied 
armies are contending iu Europe 
are the same as those for which 
the missionaries are contending, 
and, unless the missionaries 
succeed, much of the terrible 
sacrifice made iu Europe and 
America will be in vain since 
Asia will fail to accept the princi¬ 
ples of righteousness and good¬ 
will which must lie at the founda¬ 
tion of all permanent peace.” 

There is assurance that ‘‘the 
United States Government is 
desirous of having in all these 
mission countries a body of loyal, 
patriotic American citizens upon 
whom absolute dependence can 
be placed. It is probably difficult 
for the missionaries to under¬ 
stand the importance of this fact 
which is so clearly understood 
over here.” 
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It is recognized in this letter 
that “ the missionary’s task is a 
harder one, remote from the 
scenes of mortal combat, isolated, 
and void of the glamour of war. 
It calls for tremendous heroism to 
stand by the old lines of what 
seems common work while this 
world clash of arms holds the 
attention of the world......The 

missionaries on the Front line in 


the Hast have the right to regard 
themselves as actually iu the 
army, supporting in the most 
effective way possible the boys 
upon the plains of France, help¬ 
ing to conserve, for all peoples 
and all time, the victories they 
are so gloriously winning for 
human freedom and national 
righteousness.” 


News Notes 


Dr. W. H. Venable is expected 
to arrive in China about March, 
1919, to take charge of medical 
work iu Kuling. 

The East and the West, for 
October, 1918, has an interesting 
short history of the Chung Hua 
Sheng Kuug Hui. 

On October 4th, 1918, the 
new Canadian School, for the 
education of the children of mis¬ 
sionaries, was formally opened 
in Chengtu, West China. 

Under the influence of its 
Union Evangelistic Committee, 
the Hangchow Churches have 
together held a Thanksgiving 
service, a Chinese national holi¬ 
day, and an evangelistic institute. 
They are planning to make the 
Church, the orgau of the com¬ 
mittee, “ the first public citizen 
of Hangchow, moulding public 
opinion thereby.” 

During the past year the at¬ 
tendance at the Peking Language 
School has been 164; of these 
112 are missionary representa¬ 
tives of 16 missionary societies; 
the others come from 13 business 
houses, 3 Chinese Government 
Boards, and 4 Legations, the 
American, British, Danish, and 
Russian, 


Mr. T. Lew, professor-elect, 
Nanking Theological Seminary, 
who has been studying in Ameri¬ 
ca, has been appointed to a pro¬ 
fessorship for the current year in 
Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, where he has been 
a student for two years. This 
is the first time that a first 
grade theological seminary in 
the U. S. lias appointed a Chinese 
to a post which is not often 
given even to a foreigner. Prof. 
Lew’s work is that of an assistant 
in the Department of the Psy¬ 
chology of Religion and Re¬ 
ligious Education. 

Committees have been organ¬ 
ized in Peking and Shanghai to 
work for the entire suppression 
of the opium and morphine 
trade. A committee of investiga¬ 
tion, of which Dr. A. L- Warns- 
huis (5 Quiusan Gardens, Shang¬ 
hai) is Secretary, is gathering 
information on this problem. 
Anyone knowing of the sale of 
opium or the raising of the poppy 
can help greatly in this move¬ 
ment if they will send such in¬ 
formation to Dr. Warnshttis. 
Among other things they should 
note the amount of acreage, the 
probable value of the crop of 
opium, etc. 
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The January, April, and 
October numbers of The Interna¬ 
tional Review of Missions (1918), 
contain papers on “The Ad¬ 
vocacy of Foreign Missions at 
the Home Base.” Those who 
do not subscribe for the Review 
should read these articles and 
see how they appear in a com¬ 
posite picture, when presenting 
Missions at the Home Base. 
There is much room for improve¬ 
ment in the way the average 
missionary presents at home the 
cause for which he is giving his 
life. 

The General Board of Missions 
of the Methodist Church, Canada, 
is talking about an army of 5,000 
doctors for China. They feel 
that they are responsible for 
10,000,000 Chinese. To meet 
their responsibility in China and 
other mission responsibilities 
they propose, during the next 
five years, to raise a total bud¬ 
get of $8,000,000 (gold). The 
Woman’s Board of this Church 
has also covenanted to send 
thirty missionaries to China 
within the next five years. 

The East and the West , for 
October, 1918, has an article on 
“ Mass Movements in India,” by 
the Rev. W. Goudie, W.M.M.S. 
The article shows that the early 
missionaries without exception 
began at the upper end of the 
social scale ; unexpected events 
led to their working with the 
lower classes. The article is a 
study of this lower class move¬ 
ment. It makes some interesting 
suggestions regarding the prob¬ 
lem of dealing with illiterates 
and down-trodden peoples. It is 
especially well worth reading. 
Another article, in The Inter¬ 
national Review of Missions, 
October, 1918, deals with the 
same subject under the title of 


“ A Typical Mass Movement 
Church,” by Sydney Cave, D.D. 

The London and China Express, 
for Wednesday, October 9th, 
1918, says that “within the 
Yangtsze Valley are living one- 
tenth — or thereabout — of the 
1,700,000,000 inhabitants of the 
earth, and the high road to the 
sea for this large part of the 
world goes past Shanghai. Prop¬ 
erly equipped, it will also be a 
main point on the express traffic 
routes from North Asia and 
North America to parts of South 
Asia. Developed with foresight 
and care—allowing a reciprocal 
action between the trade and 
the amount spent on harbour 
improvement—but not strang¬ 
ling commerce by exorbitant 
tax — Shanghai harbour has 
every chance of securing that 
great future which is assigned 
to it by right of past achieve¬ 
ments and inherent potenti¬ 
alities.” 

The Far Eastern Review , for 
December, 1918, lias an interest¬ 
ing article on “The Principle 
and Practice of Extraterritori¬ 
ality in China,” by Chas. Den by. 
Among other things he says: 

‘ 1 The missionary has entirely 
outgrown extraterritoriality ; his 
mission stations are numerous , 
his consuls are few. In many 
cases he can zieither sue nor be 
sued in treaty form without a 
voyage of great distance to some 
consular post. In return zve find 
that he has the right to acquire 
property everywhere; he travels 
everywhere. His protection is as 
efficacious as though the consul 
accompanied him. This move¬ 
ment is bound to extend '' 

The World's Work, for Novem¬ 
ber, 1918, gives a summary of 
the indemnities returned by the 
United States to various Govern- 
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merits ; there have been three in 
all. Most interesting of all is 
the part Dr. A. H. Smith took 
in starting the movement that 
brought about a remission of the 
Boxer indemnity and its use in 
the educating of students in 
America ; it was a trip made by 
him, in company with Dr. lay¬ 
man Abbott's father, to interview 
President Roosevelt, that started 
the movement. It was the act 
of one who saw far ahead and 
acted wisely upon what he saw. 
The net results of the training 
of these Chinese students, up to 
the year 1940 (when the Boxer 
indemnity will have been re¬ 
mitted), can hardly be foretold. 

President Wilson has asked 
Congress to pass a resolution 
permitting Zeng Tse Wong to 
attend West Point. A joint 
resolution to this effect has been 
introduced in both houses. If 
this permission is granted it will 
be the third time that Congress 
has extended the courtesy of 
a West Point appointment to Chi¬ 
nese .Chinese residents of 

Tientsin have organized what is 
known as the Association Libra¬ 
ry and Book Exchange which 
will be run on modern lines and 
surpass the majority of libraries 
in one respect.— Oriental News 
and Comment. 

A recent issue of The Con¬ 
tinent refers to an article on a 
“League of Churches," con¬ 
tributed to The Nineteenth Cen¬ 
tury by the Bishop of Carlisle. 
Speaking of Christian unity, be 
says that he does not look for 
uniformity , as that is a mark of 
the lower orders of life, and he 
can see no reason why so high a 
faith as Christianity should seek 
to express itself in any rigidly 
uniform fashion. What is wanted 
is something that leaves the pos¬ 


sibilities of difference wide open; 
hence he feels that “ Nothing 
can be necessary to church uuity 
except such things as were de¬ 
clared to be so by Christ and 
His apostles." This he feels 
rules out the Roman Catholic 
Church, without a surrender. 
What church unity must do is 
to give to each group sufficient 
opportunities for expressing itself 
freely and yet enable them to 
work together on all common 
problems and tasks. 

Without the Camp (a quarterly 
magazine of the Mission to Lep¬ 
ers), for October, 1918, contains 
the following helpful note : 

“ A brief paragraph in this 
number tells of a poor fellow, a 
leper, strung up with ropes and 
flung into a river in China, the 
act of hired ruffians, and the 
pity of it, hired by the unfor¬ 
tunate man’s parents. Can any¬ 
one doubt or question the need 
of Christian treatment of China’s 
tens of thousands of lepers? Our 
American Secretary, after ex¬ 
amination of the actual condi¬ 
tions while in the Far East early 
in the year, reports that our 
existing work is wholly inad¬ 
equate to meet the need. He 
estimates that an increase of 
$150,000 in our aunual budget 
is necessary if we are to attempt 
to do our Christian duty by 
China’s lepers. This would mean 
increasing our income 75 per 
cent. Should the proposal dis¬ 
may ns ? We have grown used 
to the raising of great sums of 
money for war purposes. Is this 
work among the lepers not a 
part of our Lord’s programme, 
to preach the Gospel, heal the 
sick, cleanse the lepers ? And 
not less applicable to-day, or less 
significant, but much more so 
is the Divine injunction, ‘Freely 
ye have received, freely give.' ” 
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The Annual Conference of the 
South China Mission of the 
American Baptist Foreign Mis¬ 
sion Society met December 5th, 
in the compound at Kakchieh, 
Swatow. A most important item 
of business was the question of 
the location of the plant of the 
High and Normal School for 
girls. Our old compound is get¬ 
ting very much cramped for large 
extension work. The Theolog¬ 
ical School and Academy for 
boys each has a hillside outside 
the residence section of the com¬ 
pound, and now it is decided 
that the new group for the girls’ 
school will be located ou East 
Hill, a recent addition to the 
compound. A natural high rocky 
comer projects to within a short 
distance of another spur very 
near the girls’ school and a high 
bridge over the road below will 
connect the two hillsides. The 
plan when fully carried out, 
contemplates grouping all the 
work for girls through grammar, 
high, and normal grades, on this 
hill, leaving only kindergarten 
and primary day schools in the 
old buildings. Our recent earth¬ 
quake experience lias forced on 
our minds the necessity of guard¬ 
ing not only against the danger 
of white ants and typhoons, but 
a third and new danger—earth¬ 
quakes. Future building will 
have to take account of this factor 
and we are canvassing methods 
of construction more secure than 
those hitherto in vogue with us. 
For some time past we have 
felt that we owed to the rapidly 
growing city of Swatow more 
thau we have been doing for it. 
Our chapel location in the heart 
of the business section is almost 
ideal for an institutional work. 
We have been talking of such a 
work for some time past and it 
has the hearty concurrence of 
the home Board. But to carry 


on such a work as it should be 
done, we shall need a proper 
building, and a resident mission¬ 
ary. The missionary has been 
provided, and we hope the build¬ 
ing may follow without too long 
an interval of waiting. 

It was fine; it was cheering 
and soul-stirring to meet the 
450 Eudeavorers of the Yu-yao 
Christiau Endeavor convention, 
to behold their joyful earnest¬ 
ness in service. Then to hear 
reports from ten or more centres, 
of volunteer evangelistic bands. 

It is said to be a '* Young 
People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor.” So it is : for young 
Eudeavorers at 75 seem to have 
youthful freshness about them. 

The C. E. has done much for 
Yu-yao, as it has for every other 
centre which has given it fair 
play. Many scores read, pray, 
testify and serve through its 
stimulus, who might otherwise 
be listless, dumb, folded-handed 
sleepers in churches, as iti too 
many places. Even though 
most of the delegates were 
advanced in years, a show 
of hands testified to the large 
percentage of readers of either 
character or Romanized, or both. 
The sprinkling of “blind eyes ” 
felt rebuked and many of them 
there and then vowed to start 
learning to read right away. . 

It was a joy and privilege to 
have Mr. and Mrs. Strother 
present and address the conven¬ 
tion on several occasions. 

The help to lonely scattered 
Christians from such a conven¬ 
tion is more than missionaries can 
realize. They need and ought to 
have more frequent opportunities 
to attend such gatherings. The 
Yu-yao C. E. convention was ten 
times worth while,—yes, for 
foreigners as well as Cliiuese. 

Rev. Kenneth Macleod, 

C. I. M. Niughai. 
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Personals 


BIRTHS. 

November: 

23rd, at. Suifu, Sze., to Mr. and Mrs. 
J. K. Moncrieff, A. B. F. M. S., a son 
(Jesse Edwin, Jr.). 

26th, at Hankow, to Mr. and Mrs. 
T. J. Hollander, A. C. M., a sou. 

December : 

6th > at Tengchowfu, Shantung, to 
Dr. and Mrs. J. Winter Brown, P. N„ 
a daughter (Edith Etnnia). 

7th, at Tsinanlu Medical School, 
to Dr. and Mrs. W. Fleming, B. M. S., 
a daughter (Euphemia Cargill). 

MARRIAGE. 

At Hwaiyuan, An., December 17th. 
191S, Miss Florence J. Chaney, P. N., 
to Mr. P. H. Benedict, Standard Oil Co. 

DEATHS. 

September : 

28th, killed in attack on Ostend 
and Zeebrugge, Risdon Mackenzie 
Bennett, of the Royal Naval Air 
Squadron ; nephew of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Howell, of Shanghai. 

In Germany, Samuel Hermann 
Franke, eldest child of Mr. and Mrs. 
A. H. Franke, Liebenzell Mission; 
aged seven and a half years, front 
inflammation of kidneys. 

October: 

5th, drowned by the torpedoing of 
s. s. “ Hirano Mam” Benj. H. Jack- 
son, F. F. M. A., leaving England to 
return to China after furlough. Aged 
48 years. 

DECEMBER: 

4th, at Hoihow, Hainan, Rev. 
Frank P. Gilman, P. N. Aged 65 
years. 

10th, at Changsha, Mary, wife of 
the Rev. G. G. Warren, W. M. M. S., 
aged 64 years, 

13th, at Shanghai, the Rev. J. E. 
Cardwell, C. L. S„ aged 88 years. 


ARRIVAUS. 

November: 

29th, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 

S. M. Cowles aud two children, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. M. Glittery and child, 
Y. M. C. A. 

December: 

ist.from England, MissL. C. Grand, 
W. M. M. S. (ret. Yiyang). 

9th, from U. S. A., Miss V. E. 
Woods, A. C. M. 

1 Oth, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
E. D. Verink and child, Y. M. C. A., 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred Baltan and two 
sons. Pent. From England, Miss 
E. S. Clough, C. I. M. 

22nd, Miss E. Shapleigh, Ind. 

25th, from U. S. A., Misses Joy 
Smith, J. C. Walker (new, Nanking 
Language School), Miss Halverstad 
(Foochow), Miss Eda Johnson, M.D. 
(Sienyn), M. E. F. B. 

DEPARTURES. 

November: 

14th, to U. S. A., Mrs. G. R. Loehr 
and daughter, M. E. S. 

24th, to U, S. A., Mrs. E. L. Souder 
and infant, and Mr. W. F. Borrxnan, 
A. C. M.; Miss L. M. Stanley, Mrs. 
G. F. DeVol and children, A. F. O. 

29th, to U. S. A., Rev. aud Mrs. 
D. B. S. Morris, P. N. 

30th, to U. S. A., Dr. Jos. Beech, 
Mrs. W. E. Manly and son, Mrs. H.L. 
Caurighi, Miss E- O. Bridgewater. 
M. E. M. (North). 

December : 

7th, to U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. W. L. 
Hall (temporary workers, F, F. M. A.). 

8th, to Canada, Mrs. Menzies and 
daughter, P. C. C. 

21st, to Norway, Mr. and Mrs. R. 

T. W. Gornitzka and children, C„ 
J. M. To U. S. A., Mrs. E. J. Lee and 
children, P. E. 
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Rev. Joshua Crowe Garritt, M.A., D.D., a member of the 
Kdangan Mission of the Presbyterian Church (U- S. A.), has been 
in China thirty years, engaged in evangelistic work and theological 
education, in which latter connection he is at present President 
of the Nanking School of Theology. 

Rev. W. MacNaughtan, M.A., is connected with the United 
Free Church of Scotland (Presbyterian), and has been in China 
twenty years, engaged for the most part in evangelistic work. He 
is at present Evangelistic Secretary of Manchuria, which position 
he has held for about two years. 

Daniel Harrison Kulp, II, M.A., is a missionary working 
in connection with the Northern Baptist Foreign Missionary 
Society. He has been in China about six years, teaching in 
the Shanghai College in connection with the departments of 
Sociology, Physical Training, and English. 

Rev. James Webster, a member of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Mission in Chiua, has been working in China about fourteen years, 
ten of which have been spent in evangelistic and general mission 
work and the last four in theological education. He is at present 
President of the Hunan Union Theological School. 

Mr. T. M. Fan is a native of Soochow, Kiangsu Province. 
He taught for twelve years in McTyeire School, Shanghai. He 
also assisted the late Dr. Y. J. Allen in editorial work, and is now 
Editor of Progress , the Y. M. C. A. publication in Chinese, which 
post he has filled for about six years. 

Rev. John Eeighton Stuart, B.A., B. LiTt., D.D., a 
member of the American Presbyterian Mission (South), has been 
in China about fifteen years, nearly twelve of which have been 
spent in theological education in Nanking. 

Rev. Samuel J. Mills, B. A., a member of the American Pres¬ 
byterian Mission (North), has been in China seven and a half years, 
engaged in teaching and work for students in connection with the 
Y. M. C. A. and the Student Volunteer Movement. He has spent 
two and a half years in student work and is now Secretary of the 
Student Volunteer Movement for the Ministry. 


Gbe IRecorber Wb appreciate very much the generous words 
Jubilee 3FunD our exc ^ an g es > as published in this issue of the 
Recorder, also a similar word (too late for our 
use) in the January (1919) issue of The China Medical Jour¬ 
nal. One sentence from an editorial remark in the Journal 
we should, however, like to repeat: “In view of the general 
reconstructive changes which are bound to occur in every 
country affected by the war, and the deeper interest which it 
is reasonable to expect will be taken in Christian missions as 
part of the forces making for a better and more spiritual world 
order, those responsible for the Recorder desire to make its 
influence more widely felt and therefore wish to increase the 
journal in size and attractiveness.” This expresses our idea 
exactly: let everybody help in this spirit! Funds have already 
begun to come in in an encouraging manner. 
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Editorial 

For the next two or three generations the world 
a will be engaged in repairing the waste caused 
by the great war, ana in attempting to apply 
the new ideals of international relations for which the war, to 
a certain extent, has opened the way. The concentration of 
effort possible for tbe war made that an easier task than the 
one of rebuilding will be, but we believe that in the end real 
progress will be made in spite of the vociferous clamor of selfish 
group interests which are able to make themselves heard again 
now that the oppressive influences of wartime have passed. 
China also is passing through this period of rebuilding. The 
chaos prominent in the eye of the journalists looking upon 
China is due in part to this fact. In this task of rebuilding 
China the West is interested not only politically, from the 
point of view of helping China become an efficient member 
of a brotherhood of nations, but also religiously, as seen 
in the enlarged plans, on the part of mission forces, to 
assist China. This assistance, we believe, is more than 
ever welcomed by the Chinese. That the task of rebuilding 
may be properly carried out “Golden Rule Internationalism” 
must be stressed everywhere. The presentation and the 
practice of “the new internationalism” in China, by the mis¬ 
sionary body, is an out-standing obligation. We believe with 
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those who are trying to put international relations on the basis 
of Christian ethics, that missionaries and those back of them, 
are mainly responsible for the proper interpretation of the 
new internationalism, which, being put into simpler phrase, is 
“loving one another as He has loved us.” 

* * * 


^ a Side-by-side with the world-wide desire 

Gbe ffuture of , , t » 

Benomlnattonalfsm. f ° r cIoser co ;°P er ^ ,on , on r the P art both of 

the state and of Christian forces, there is a 

strengthening of national and denominational individualism. 

Some great denominations and states would like to isolate 

themselves ; the majority, however, desire a closer co-operation. 

There is no immediate prospect of the disappearance of either 

healthy denominationalism or nationalism. 

The problem facing denominations is the same as that 
facing the nations: how shall they express themselves fully 
as individual units in accordance with the wider demands of 
Christian brotherhood and international friendship ? It is the 
fundamental democratic problem of the interaction of individual 
and social development. Of the denominations, the Rev. 
Robt. A. Ashwood, D.D., in an article on “Christian Union 
after the War,” in The Biblical World for November, 1918, 
says, “It remains true that the great denominations are the 
only agencies that we have to-day for the accomplishment of 
Christian tasks.” And as Prof. Fleming, in his inaugural 
address in September, 1918, says, “Christian leaders realize 
that in the Church, if thoroughly reconstructed for the new 
tasks and conditions, they have an international organization 
of unrivalled potentialities.” While recognizing that healthy 
individualism must not be suppressed it becomes evident that 
the task of Christianizing the world will require closer or¬ 
ganization among those who are desirous of promoting it. 
The example of the united war-work campaign, in which an 
enthusiastic laymanship of widely varying religious organiza¬ 
tions expressed its desire for a new religious unity of some 
sort, cannot leave the denominations unaffected. Though it 
itself may not be permanent it must leave permanent effects. 
The only conclusion seems to be that the future of denoraina- 
tionalism will consist in a conservation of all the good each 
individual unit has, through co-operative use in world redemp¬ 
tion. Healthy denominationalism need not die and will not 
want to isolate itself. 
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The burning of twenty-five million (Mex.) 
^ SJonffre' Snt ^°^ ars * worfc ^ (estimated market price) of opium 

is a moral victory of such dramatic significance 
that it cannot help but appeal to the whole world and to the 
whole individual. In spite of some adverse criticism, the 
Chinese Government carried out its intention of removing from 
circulation 1,207 chests of opium. Though a small proportion 
of it could have been used for medicinal purposes, yet its 
value as a proof of moral determination and strength was much 
greater, going up in smoke through an official incinerator, than 
if used in any other way in whole or in part. The examination 
(of which we give pictures) was a dirty task. Each chest was 
opened, the mud-like balls counted out, any that looked sus¬ 
picious split open, the content frequently tested chemically, 
and all counted back and then sealed with the seal of the 
Chinese Government Commissioner and the Commissioner of 
Customs. There seems to have been little chance for fraud. 
The Government gave bonds to the face value of $13,397,940 
for their “big smoke.” China’s present financial needs make 
this moral achievement even more significant than it would 
have been iu a time of political ease and plenty. The dark- 
brown sticky stuff, each ball of which was worth about $500 
in the market, had gained its value because it could make men 
dream, forgetting for a little while the actual facts of life. 
Tlie burning of it is indicative of another dream—an ideal— 
the freedom of men from captivating and degrading drugs, and 
their release into channels of real living. The dream that the 
destroyers of opium saw has a chance of fulfilment. The 
dreams that opium smokers had ended with themselves. We 
congratulate China and take courage for the future. 

* sfc * 

We were glad to note the organization in 

opium movement. J ariuar >' (W 9 ), « Shanghai, of an Inter- 

national Anti-opium Association, and the 
prompt response to this on the part of Peking in the form of a 
branch association. Every missionary center in China should 
follow suit. The problem of opium and morphine is a world 
problem. China should especially see to it that the recrudescence 
of poppy-growing is stopped. Japan should see to it that her 
nationals keep their hands clean of the traffic. It is publicly 
claimed that no Japanese has ever been punished for dealing 
in contraband in China. We should like to see this disproved or 
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the making of such a statement made impossible in the future. 
The fact, however, that eighteen tons of morphia are annually 
imported into China by the Japanese and that in 1918 about 
2,000 chests of opium were smuggled in, should not be used 
by individual Chinese as an excuse for growing the poppy 
or assisting in the smuggling. Furthermore, the British 
Government should see to it that the exportation of opium 
from India is stopped. This problem cannot be handled ef¬ 
ficiently unless those who handle it all have clean hands. 
Then when each group interested has done its part individual¬ 
ly, all must work together for efficient, international, anti-drug- 
traffic legislation. One great difficulty that China has to face 
is the lack of efficient legislation for dealing with opium and 
morphia smugglers. Russia has fairly good laws but is not 
much affected apparently. Japan has good laws which are not 
enforced. The United States can go as far as fining a man 
$500, which is a mere bagatelle as a preventive of a traffic that 
yields several hundred per cent on each transaction. Here is 
where iuternational co-operation is imperatively necessary. For 
this reason every possible method to get action by the League 
of Nations, upon the cabled request of the International Anti¬ 
opium xAssociation for effective legislation, should be used. 
The fight for political freedom was short and fierce ; the fight 
for moral freedom, of which the freedom from all drug habits 
is a prominent part, will he longer and just as fierce, though 
possibly not quite so spectacular. 

* x * 

Christian IResponste The Consul-General for China at Yoko- 
Wlitfi tor China's hama, Japan, Mr. Wang Shao-shan, has 
Economic {Problem, sent us a somewhat extended letter on the 
question of the economic problem of the Chinese farmer and 
its relation to poppy-growing. The point made is that the 
poppy pays so much more than grain that its cultivation 
presents an irresistible temptation to the farmer groaning 
under heavy economic burdens. It is probably true that the 
farmer can never make as much out of grain as he cau out 
of opium. Yet it is also true that the Chinese farmer apart 
from his economic burdens has a moral responsibility for not 
trafficking in that which injures his people and his country. 
The Consul-General, however, makes the point that in 
addition to the excellent educational work done by mission¬ 
aries they should consider training some of China’s future 
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farmers so that they can make more out of all legitimate crops. 
This is equivalent to saying that, while demanding that the 
farmers and others be honest, it is up to us to help them to be 
honest. Thus our friend, who is not a Christian but who 
believes that apart from Christianity there is little hope for 
China, feels that the establishment of agricultural experiment 
centers should be considered by the Christian forces now 
working in China. He furthermore calls attention to the need 
for vocational training for girls. As we have pointed out, there 
is a growing number of Chinese women who have to make their 
own living. For them the Consul-General urges the establish¬ 
ment of special schools of gardening, medicine, nursing, etc. 
He is grappling, of course, with the problem of education for 
practical life as apart from a certain amount of book training. 

* * * 

Creatine Correct fm. °™. a “ ention call «l to the 

ptessions of China. Publication m a New York newspaper of 

tbe account by a missionary of baby¬ 
peddling in a certain district in China. The point is made 
that this incident told by itself, like many others, creates a 
warped impression of China. We must guard against giving 
false impressions, while at the same time not hiding the facts. 
Dr. Wu Ting-fang has said something to the effect that 
China wants publicity but wants a fair publicity. More and 
more the Chinese are reading what is said about China. With 
the growing national consciousness there is coming a height¬ 
ened sensitiveness with regard to themselves and a desire to 
be presented fairly. We are quite aware that perfectly logical 
statements are usually somewhat chilling ; furthermore, it is 
almost impossible from a local viewpoint to present facts 
with due regard to differences of practice and ideals in other 
sections ; but we need to remember (as is indicated in a letter in 
our Missionary News department, from the Director-General 
of Flood Relief) that Christian ideals are permeating China to a 
certain extent and many fine things are being done in China 
by Chinese directly opposite to the practice of baby-peddling. 
It may be true that while some are peddling babies others are 
doing all they can in the same district to train and develop 
orphans. The missionaries above all should take care how 
they present China to the world. It is easier to paint the high 
lights than the shadows, but the hard task of a well-balanced 
picture must be our constant ideal. There are many Chinese 
who do not like such things as baby-peddling any more than 
does the missionary, but, as with the missionary, the economic 
problems involved seem to be beyond their immediate powers 
of solution. 
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“ The uniform absence of joy in prayer is one of the threaten¬ 
ing signs in respect of our religious state .... It does not require 
what the world pronounces a great sin to break up the serenity of 
the soul in its devotional hours .... Even a doubtful principle 
of life, harbored in the heart, is perilous May not many of us 
find the cause of our joylessness in prayer in the fact that we are 
living upon some unsettled principles of conduct? .... I apprehend 
that there is very much of suspense of conscience among Christians 
upon subjects of practical life, on which there is no suspense of 
action .... 

“We lose many prayers for the want of two things which 
support each other, specificness of object, and intensity of 
desire .... In the diary of Dr. Chalmers, we find recorded this 
petition: Make me sensible of real answers to actual requests, as 
evidence of an interchange between myself on the earth and my 
Saviour in heaven. Under the sway of intense desires, our minds 
naturally long to individualize thus the parties, the petitions, the 
objects, and the results of prayer .... 

“We offer many dead prayers through mental indolence. 
Prayer can have no intelligent fervor, unless the objects of our 
faith are represented with some degree of vividness in our concep¬ 
tions of them. As we must have clear thought before we can 
have intelligent feeling, so must we have vivid thought before we 
can have profound feeling. But this is a process of intellect .... 
Yet do we often not come to the hour and place of prayer, burdened 
by an exhausted body ; with intellect stupefied by the absorption 
of its forces in the plans, the toils, the perplexities, the disappoint¬ 
ments, the irritations of the day ? . . . . 

“But in such a state of body and of mind, to acquire impres¬ 
sive conceptions of God and of eternity, is an intellectual change. 
I do not affirm that a state of intellect is all that is involved here ; 
but intellectual change is indispensable ; and it requires exertion/' 

“I will pray with the spirit and I will pray with the under¬ 
standing also."—Cor. 14: 15. 

The quotation is taken from Austin Phelps’ “The Still 
Hour." 





Contributed Articles 


The Moral Sanction in China 

J. C. GARRITT 

I. 

| v |T is not safe to promise to write a paper for the 
I I I RECORDER, unless, indeed, one is quite sure of his 
1^1 ability to keep the promise. A friend, learning that 
this paper was promised, gave the writer an uneasy 
half-hour by asking what was meant by “moral sanctions .” 
Fortunately the dictionary had already been consulted,—as the 
reader is now advised to consult it before reading further,—and 
it was possible to acknowledge, with some sharaefacedness, that 
the promise to write had been made before realizing the utterly 
elusive quality of the subject. 

Popular usage makes “sanction” equivalent to “per¬ 
mission.” “Moral sanctions,” then, should mean the per¬ 
missions or ethical judgments, religious, social, or of individual 
conscience, which sway men of a given locality. 

Your dictionary has already shown you, however, that 
even this apparently simple statement does not nearly exhaust 
the genealogy or the usage of the word. To Western ears it 
sounds churchly, by reason of its relationship to sanctity, and 
other words of varying import ; yet it is equally a secular word, 
and in law carries with it the idea of penalty. 

The word is in these days the more elusive because of the 
shifting of older views of authority. Sanction is ratification by 
a superior, which was formerly quite a simple thing, but now 
when whole classes of society, even whole peoples, are in 
revolution against old forms of domination, and seeking new 
norms of authority, naturally the foundations are moving, and 
right and wrong can with difficulty be distinguished. Paul 
must have spoken to such an age, when he said, “He that 
doubteth is condemned ” ; and again, “Happy is he that 
judgeth not himself in that which he approveth.” 

But sanctions are not merely permissions. They may be 
mandatory, permissive, or prohibitive. The real uncertainty 


Note. —Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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of the present generation iti China lies not so much in the 
first two directions as in the third. The long trusted 
inhibitions of the Chinese are now disregarded by many* 
especially by the young, who think in their modern education 
and new outlook that they have outgrown the leading-strings 
of the past. 

Here, of course, the danger is that those who are studying 
the ideas and structure of Western society should copy it as it is 
and as it appeals to them. All of us find it easier to copy a 
pattern before our eyes, even though it have faults, than to 
follow an ideal, past or future. But the Western nations, 
having passed through this individualistic phase, are now 
trying to relearn social unity, and are finding a more vital and 
searching social conscience than ever existed in times past. 
One hopes the two ideas, individual and society, may be joined 
in a golden mean. China, on the contrary, is in the violent 
phase of individual self-discovery. If the present civil strife 
can but reduce this fever, it will be well. But it is the time 
for copying, not the West of present-day ideals, but rather the 
best results of an earlier phase of its development. 

The inhibitions of the Chinese people are worthy of close 
study. They mark this civilization as of a high order, morally 
as w'ell as intellectually. The Chinese are not atheistic; even 
Confucianism is in statement semi-theistic, and the mental 
attitude of the people generally lies somewhere on the border¬ 
land where pantheism, theism, and deism touch. This means 
that they have a conscience, but one which hears few clear 
commands from above, a few more permissions, and many 
prohibitions. So far as religion is concerned, the same may be 
said of the highly personalized Theocracy of the Jewish Church 
as recorded in the Old Testament. Only the religion of Jesus 
Christ can be called both positive and interior, and men are 
forever trying to emasculate it into a negative and exterior 
religion. 

II. 

Civilization in the West is on trial for its sins. So is 
civilization in the East. Perhaps in some recondite w r ay their 
sins and ours are much the same. As to that we need not now 
inquire. But it is too easy to think that if China is to endure 
further trials and dangers it is because of the sins of this 
generation ; because of the revolt of the younger generation 
from trammels of the past. I am not sure, however, that the 
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wise All-Father will account these things sius, in the sense that 
we do. Their acts do not mean, morally, what the same acts 
would mean if done by us. It may be difficult to get just the 
right harmonization of Moses and Ezekiel, but it is eternally 
true that the children do suffer for their parents’ sins, as well as 
that each generation and each individual is judged as to his own 
moral value. 

This being the case, while one trembles lest habits of 
moral obliquity, of hypocrisy and of vice, may fasten upon 
many in this generation in China, as a result of the loosening 
of old sanctions, the fact of changing norms and sanctions is in 
itself not a thing to be too sorry about. And, after all, though 
every Christian and every philanthropist will wish to exert as 
full and salutary an influence as he can in this time of changes, 
we may trust the conscience of China to assert itself as time 
passes, if only the source of true moral authority can be 
recognized by the people. 

I have heard it said that “the Chinese play to the 
gallery”; i.e., that the great authority on right and wrong, 
glory and shame, is the opinion of their fellows. Doubtless 
that is true. It is true in Japan, too. Strange to say, it is 
true in America and England. Probably only in a nation gone 
quite insane with one ruling idea, does it cease to be true. 
And yet there may lie, deeper and broader and higher, in the 
universe even of men who seek the applause of their fellows, 
an ether, an all-embracing Spirit, which unifies the whole and 
makes it interpretable : the belief in God, the great Judge, the 
true center of all moral value. I believe China is ready to-day 
for a closer acquaintance with this God in whom hitherto they 
have ignorantly, that is, unconsciously, believed. Those who 
were most sure of the gospel of material advancement a few 
years ago, are humbled to-day, and those who most lightly and 
happily entered on what we may call immoral courses when 
old sanctions were suspended, have learned how hollow and 
unsatisfying they are. China is now ready for a gospel, as 
never before. Her need is acute, because she herself feels the 
need. When she herself was oversanguine, that was the time 
for ns to fear for her. Now in the time of her fear, let us hope , 
and try to bring her back to the rule of clear and definite moral 
restraint. 

This will be the more easy, because the Chinese character 
is naturally conservative. It is now possible for us eveu to 
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stress some of the sanctions which formerly we were accused of 
breaking down,—such as filial piety, reverence for the dead, 
propriety in the relation of the sexes, etc. But these are rather 
external matters. We can now get the ear of the people,—of 
all classes,—on the subject of character, of interior living, of 
integrity and faithfulness; and also of disinterested service,— 
of a consecration deeper than the name which has been ou 
many lips this five or six years. 

The Editor will probably find two serious faults—among 
others—in this discussion. First, he probably expected it to be 
much more pessimistic than it is. So the writer did. But 
having left his notes of some months past at home, and started 
on a sea voyage, his lugubrious views are gradually being 
blown away. Are you pessimistic? Take a sea-trip, and look 
more broadly at your problems. 

Second, he probably expected more detail. So did the 
writer. He had some absurd notion of mentioning all sorts of 
matters—which, however, the reader can quite well supply 
from his own memory—such as the unmediated and therefore 
improper love-affairs of Young China, etc., etc. Or, the highly 
praiseworthy aim of various parties, societies, etc., such as the 
Suffragette Society which a few years ago started in to work so 
enthusiastically for the emancipation of women in China, in 
ten different directions. Every society and every individual of 
this sort managed to break some—or many—rules of the older 
Chinese etiquette. But the newer sanctions are already begin¬ 
ning to appear, woven by the conscience of China, and her 
faith in her own future, based on faith in a Divinity or at least 
a Heaven which has shaped her past. One could wish to have 
been fated to live in this age as a Chinese leader for China,— 
for there is scarcely a higher or harder thing to be in this day 
of the world. Next to that,—and I hail you, fellow-worker,— 
is to be in China as an interpreter of life, morality, and God to 
this people in their hour of acknowledged need ! 
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The Evangelization of Provinces,—Manchuria 


W. M&CNATJGHTAN 


i 


HAVE been asked to write a short article on the 
“Evangelization of Provinces/’ and to make it more 
concrete, I am asked to have Manchuria more especially 
in view. To touch this problem at all is like taking up 
Tennyson’s flower with all the universe hanging to its roots. 

“ Flower in the crannied wall, 

. but if I could understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should kuow what God and man is.” 


It does not seem possible to deal with this question without 
raising every ghost of dead controversy (and stirring up some 
very live controversies too) which has perplexed the Christian 
Church from the apostles’ days till now. 

If the “flower”—to pursue the analogy—be the evangeliza¬ 
tion itself, what do we mean by evangelization? Is it the 
spread of a message or the discipling of a people ? Did anyone 
ever understand the message adequately till he became a 
disciple? Can we deal with men’s lives and leave untouched 
their environment, with all its down-pull of superstition and 
ignorance, with its customs which are fetters to the new-born 
soul? The necessity of forming au environment for the soul 
to live and grow in, with its atmosphere of spirituality and its 
uplifting laws and customs, is a necessity which no one will 
deny. But to form such a soul environment or church raises 
all the old problems, very new to-day, of new wine and the old 
burst wine skins. 

Is the main “root” the disposition of our forces—the 
survey and occupation of the field? Then is it best to spread 
out and reasonably occupy the whole field with our limited 
forces, or should we concentrate on strategic centers and 
influential classes and by intensive work seek to found a 
vigorous church with vital energy to propagate itself? 

As we consider the other “roots,” the whole universe of 
missionary policy and problem is involved. The Chinese 
Church ; its education, vitality, purity, unity, self-government, 
self-support, and leadership; so that it may become an ever- 
increasing power in winning the whole land for Christ. Is the 
training of Chinese leadership, though slow, not the quickest 
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way to attain our end? If so are not educational institutions 
with their absorption of the personnel of the missions and their 
increasing budgets the best evangelistic agents? Or can we by 
using such methods as those used by the Y. M. C. A., through 
its Bible classes and individual work, win our leaders direct 
from the government schools and influential classes? 

But let us get rid of the flower and its roots, which except 
for the fact that the poet found all the laws of the universe, the 
mysteries of life and being clinging round its roots, is other¬ 
wise a very uusuitable analogy. The complexity and bigness 
of the problem have been sufficiently indicated and might have 
been indefinitely enlarged by the introduction of the problems 
surrounding evangelistic staffs, education, medical work, and 
literature. To take then Manchuria which is three provinces, 
as the basis of our thinking, what are some of the essentials of 
its evangelism ? 

A Policy: The churches of Manchuria have received 
into their hands the keys of the Kingdom of God for this vast 
area. It is their duty, therefore, to lift up their eyes, at times, 
from the work which absorbs them in every station, and frame 
a policy which will take account of their whole forces and of 
the whole field to be occupied. Without such a policy, whole 
regions and whole classes are left out of view. The very 
existence of the Mohammedans, for example, may be forgotten. 
It may be, also, that from force of habit only the humble classes 
are present to the minds of many workers, entirely neglecting 
in their plans the equally needy and more sinful rich. How* 
many have remembered that the army and the police have 
souls to be saved ? Do the men even consistently remember 
about the women ? The field is so immense and the forces so 
inadequate that we are tempted to ignore the larger issues, 
being conscious how unequal we are to deal with the smaller. 
But, on the other hand, the very smallness of the resources is 
the most urgent plea that they should be used to the greatest 
advantage. Are we putting first things first or are we drifting? 
It has been well said that any policy or method which has been 
in vogue for over ten years without revisal is nearly certain to 
be inadequate. 

To state the necessity of having such a policy may seem a 
platitude. But it would be interesting to know for how many 
provinces such a policy actually exists. It is also quite another 
matter to frame such a policy. The Presbyterian Missions in 
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consultation with the Danish Lutheran Mission are attempting 
to work out some such policy, but it is found no easy task, 
and it is not by any means complete. Some factors which such 
a policy must embrace are, the most efficient use of the foreign 
forces, the occupation of the field, the enlisting of the evangeliz¬ 
ing powers of the Chinese Church, the training and use of 
Chinese leadership, the most effective use of paid and unpaid 
evangelists and Bible-women, the use of evangelistic bands, 
campaigns, literature, the adequate place of medical evangelism. 

The Foreign Forces : In Manchuria, the Danish Lutheran 
and Presbyterian Missions have worked on a policy of comity. 
The one church does not enter in where the other is already 
working unless by mutual agreement. The Seventh Day 
Adventists unfortunately find the membership of the other 
churches their most fruitful field of work. By means of this 
comity, the strategic centres may be said to be “occupied.” 
“Occupation” in one extreme case signifies that a single 
clerical missionary has the whole evangelistic and educational 
oversight of five counties and about thirty out-stations. The 
Danish Mission, however, believes in smaller areas and more 
men. There are great areas still untouched, but the population 
is sparse, and the difficulties of opening up new strategic centres 
are at present great. A network of out-stations stretches over the 
occupied areas, and gives promise of a Chinese Church growing 
up which shall eventually efficiently occupy these areas. 

The Chinese Church: In the evangelism of a whole 
province, the membership of the Chinese Church must be 
eventually the main agency. Any policy which does not make 
this its chief aim is doomed to failure. In such a stupendous 
task, nothing less than the united effort of the whole Christian 
community, not the leaders only, but the rank and file, the 
men, womeu, and children is sufficient to produce results 
proportionate to the task. The leaders must not be solitary 
shepherds, herding sheep into a fold and trying to keep them 
there, but leaders of men, inspirers of others, who are not 
content till every Christian is a soul-winner. The enemy to 
this ideal is the self-centred spirit in most local churches. The 
Christian considers his main function as church attendance, 
and the pastor seldom rises above the idea of his congregation 
being an audience to which he has to preach. The potenti¬ 
alities for service in these men and women have never dawned 
upon him or them. 
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The sense of provincial responsibility can be promoted by 
teaching the churches their responsibilities for definite areas. 
In one prefecture the whole area has been subdivided and 
assigned to different cbapels. Every village in these sub¬ 
divisions has again been assigned to individual Christians as 
their definite responsibility for regular visitation. In certain 
cities the areas round the churches and chapels are assigned to 
each for aggressive work. This is carried to its most hopeful 
issue, when each Christian by the precept and example of his 
leaders is led to become responsible for the care of one soul. 
Following up the ramifications of individual contact and 
relationship, it will be found that it gives entrance to every 
home, shop, and institution in the neighbourhood. 

For the winning of the province, the Church represents 
the army. It is marvellous how the fact is sometimes for¬ 
gotten, and all the attack made is by a few sharp-shooters. 
At the head of the army are the pastors, whether Chinese or 
foreign. If the army is to move, the leaders must lead. And 
whether it be the foreign missionary or the Chinese pastor who 
takes the initiative, lie must be a soul-winner himself, and 
then seek to promote soul-winning amongst the whole body of 
the Church. It is strange how deeply ingrained is the idea 
that Christian work means preaching, and that those without 
eloquence are therefore to be excused. It might be a good 
thing for the leaders to cease “preaching” to the non-Christians 
for a season, and undertake personal evangelism instead, and in 
this way encourage the humbler workers to go and do likewise. 

Chinese Leadership: Whilst the final victory will be the 
victory of the whole Church, the advance of the Church is a 
matter of Chinese leadership. The power of consecrated per¬ 
sonality is nowhere felt more powerfully than in the Christian 
Church. The finding, training, and sending out such men 
and women is perhaps, at the present time, the biggest con¬ 
tribution which the foreign missionaries can make to the 
evangelization of China. The tremendous influence which 
all such men can exert has already been demonstrated. But 
like the missionaries, these men have their ups and downs, 
discouragements and failures. It may be said that the con¬ 
gregations are a mirror in which to behold their pastor’s face. 
And perhaps it is also true that the group of Chinese workers 
is a mirror in which to behold their foreign leader’s face. 
Happy is the missionary who, being himself in touch with the 
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spiritual fountain, has been able to make these men his friends 
and confidants, and has been able to share with them the 
deepest things of his own experience. Sometimes, alas, we find 
the whole work at a stand-still, no vision, no power, and the 
Cause dwindling away—need it be so? 

Again let it be repeated, the efficiency of the leaders is 
in direct proportion to the measure in which they can gain the 
confidence of their fellow-CHristians, and lead them to be 
fellow-workers in soul-winning. To put a concrete example. 
Mr. Wang hasn’t been coming much to church recently and 
shows all the signs of the downward slide. The pastor calls 
on him, but in presence of his family cannot do more than 
chat in a friendly way and suggest that he might be more 
regular in church attendance. The sermon will be his oppor¬ 
tunity of reaching Mr. Wang’s soul. If Mr. Wang comes to 
church the chances are that his mind is occupied with other 
things and the sermon does not penetrate. What would be 
the result if, instead of this method, he approached Mr. Wang 
with a request to co-operate with him in the winning of another 
soul ? It would be pointed out that to accomplish this they 
must have faith and love, and this leads on to prayer that they 
may both be fitted for this great task. The appeal, friendly 
approach, and prayer will almost certainly draw the confession 
of unfitness. The door is open for a brotherly talk on spiritual 
things, which if wisely used may be the reclamation of Mr. 
Wang. 

Many if not most of the Chinese leaders are not seeking 
to win men. The tendency to lapse of so many of their 
converts discourages them from attempting to win more, and 
turns their attention to the conservation of those they already 
have. It is not usually realised that one cause of this lapsing 
is the sheer boredom of the programme set before them—to sit 
and listen or dream through a service which is often dull in 
the extreme. A rebirth of joy and life and victory over sin 
will only come when they are led out into sacrifice and service. 
A soul-winning Church will be a missionary Church, and the 
leaders in soul-winning will be the promoters of province-wide 
evangelism. 

Unpaid. Evangelists: For province-wide evangelism it 
need hardly be said that there is need to enlist an army of 
voluntary evangelists—not merely casual workers, but men and 
women who shall accept responsibilities and submit to training 
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and supervision. In developing this class of worker, the 
Manchurian Church has fallen far short; but any real advance 
without their co-operation seems almost unthinkable. The old 
enemies of illiteracy and ignorance make this problem difficult 
of solution. 

Self-support: If this were a treatise on the whole ques¬ 
tion, it would now be in place to point out that without 
self-support all our best schemes would fall to the ground. 
To support the present work, the budgets of the missionary 
societies are strained to the utmost. It goes without saying 
therefore that the committees and workers who are promoting 
self-support are as necessary to the advance as is the com¬ 
missariat to the army. The appeal of the unreached multitude 
is the greatest plea for self-support that can be urged. 

The Unreached Regions: The man next door, or the 
chapel water-carrier, may be as unreached as the villager a 
thousand li off. But against the remote villager the door is 
shut. The question arises whether there is any prospect of 
the Gospel reaching him at all. The China Continuation 
Committee is doing a necessary work by its surveys and charts 
in revealing the needs of these areas. It is the duty of the 
missionary body to see tbat these areas are occupied before 
more overlapping is tolerated. 

Chinese Missionary Societies: There is one agency which 
is capable of great development as the Church expands, and 
is designed for no other purpose than to reach these untouched 
regions—the Chinese Missionary Society. There is not space 
to develop this theme, suffice it to say tbat already in Man¬ 
churia two centers in the Amur Province have been opened by 
such a missionary society. The work is done by two pastors 
and some evangelists, and although there have been vicissitudes 
in the first years of the work, it is fast becoming consolidated 
and passing beyond the pioneer stage. 

Evangelistic Bands: The less remote areas can be 
reached by travelling bands of evangelists, either with a tent 
or a boat according to the province. The plan is to stay long 
enough in a given area to visit all the homes, and to some 
extent conserve the results. It is found, however, that unless 
the new converts can be related to some station, or some means 
can be found for visitation, that the results are dissipated. As 
an auxiliary to a wide line of occupancy its results are 
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excellent. In Manchuria this method has not yet been 
attempted. The only agents who have moved widely in new 
areas are the Bible Society colporteurs. Another and more 
constant source of the spread of the Gospel is the immigration 
of Christian families. The problem of their pastoral care is as 
yet unsolved. 

Medical Work: Our hospitals affect the life of the province 
very widely. There are few areas from which patients have 
not come at one time or another. The names of our senior 
medical missionaries are known and respected from end to end 
of the land. The biggest results are perhaps unseen—a 
leavening of the whole people. There is no agency whose 
influence is more wide spread. The great problem is how to 
conserve the results of hospital evangelism. This is sometimes 
not even attempted, and even when attempted the leakage is 
very great. One of the working plans of the Evangelistic 
Week campaign was to obtain lists of these hospital patients 
and visit them in their homes. In some cases this was done, 
but in most it probably was not. Before seeking new avenues 
of wide evangelism, it would be well to see that this one is not 
through lack of thought and planning and co-operation between 
the different branches of the service becoming inoperative. 

Chinese Doctor Evangelist: Recently an experiment was 
made in medical evangelism which opens up new vistas of 
service, especially for the regions beyond. A medical graduate 
of warm evangelistic spirit was provided with drugs and 
commissioned to reside for a month in several market towns, 
not yet occupied, and to use his time and opportunity to win 
men for Christ. The results were most encouraging. In one 
place, all the town leaders urged the young doctor to stay, 
and offered him hospital accommodation and everything that 
he needed. He had unfortunately to leave this work for home 
reasons. This opens up great possibilities for a self-supporting, 
self-propagating work, even in the most unreached areas, if the 
right men are available. 

Campaigns: Campaigns have a place in this great pro¬ 
vincial task. We need the emphasis of a campaign to keep 
us in mind of the existence of the upper classes, and to attempt 
to win them, or to make us realise the vast power which lies 
in the mobilization of the commonplace believers, in a united 
movement. Undoubtedly the ideals of the Evangelistic Week, 
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representing the mobilization and training and use of the 
whole Christian forces in a united forward movement, have 
the secret of the largest success. It demonstrates the force of 
a mass movement of ordinary people and it puts the emphasis 
on the method of individual evangelism aud individual respon¬ 
sibility for conservation of results. 

It is quite obvious that so mighty a task can only be 
accomplished by the whole Christian forces acting unitedly. 
If this were really done, the day of victory would be already in 
sight. News has just come to hand of the work done by a group 
of voluntary workers in Harbin representing 80 % of the Church 
there who have won an average of over three inquirers per head, 
and have shaken the whole town. It has also demonstrated what 
the local forces can do without outside aid. Many of the new 
converts are leading men of the town, and one has already con¬ 
tributed 150,000 roubles (about 11 , 300 ) to a fund for building 
a church, as their present premises are now totally inadequate. 

The right use of literature also is dependent on men and 
women who are willing to distribute or sell it, and the enlist¬ 
ment of all in different kinds of work makes possible the 
systematic distribution of literature. 

The task is tremendous aud, at the present rate of progress, 
would be many generations in accomplishment. But one is 
conscious all the time of great movements trying to be born. 
If only the Church were alive and pulsating with the saviour 
spirit 1 If only God could have His way with His own people ! 
The situation is ripe for a stupendous movement. If only ...... I 


A Sociological Apologetic for Christian 
Propaganda in China 

DANIEL H, KULP II 

Professor of Sociology, Shanghai College, A.B.F.M.S. 

C *""" HRISTIANITY is essentially social. If religion is life, 
then whatever name a specific religion may bear, it will 
survive the test of time and competition only by virtue 
of its completeness. The function of religion is the 
linking of the individual with the Divine Being for the fullest 
expression of personality. But personality is only socially 
realized and expressed. Thus modern psychology and 

sociology both add emphasis to the position of the church of 
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the present day: the salvation of the individual soul must be 
coupled •with the salvation of the social order. 

Jesus’ own emphasis on this truth was made in no uncer¬ 
tain terms. His life and teachings all bear witness to his clear 
conception of the dual nature of salvation ; and any program 
of redemption that emphasizes the one to the exclusion of the 
other does not represent the full, rich program of activity of the 
Master. The task, then, that confronts Christianity is that of 
saving the whole life of the community through the regeneration 
and socialization of the individual. This is what Jesus meant 
when he spoke so frequently of the “Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Salvation is not individual or social, but individual and social. 
In coming to China, Christianity is, therefore, very definitely 
committed to make particular contributions to the social life 
of the Chinese people. 

This social nature of Christianity is in itself one of the 
greatest contributions to China over and above what she already 
possesses in her religions. Neither Buddhism nor Taoism has a 
strong social gospel. They are concerned mainly with the 
individual unrelated to his social environment. Indeed, the 
individual, with them, must find his salvation outside of the 
social life. Confucius, in his emphasis upon fidelity and 
sympathy (Jg* Jgt) came closest to a true conception of the 
matter; but he never tied up the individual to the real source 
of power. He organized a splendid system of ethical concepts; 
but, lacking the dynamic element of God in and through all life, 
the ultimate impulse and directing force, and placing all 
means of salvation within the individual himself, his system 
failed to answer the deepest needs of the Chinese soul. He 
never made any attempt to hear the soul-cries of the masses 
for salvation. Buddhism has prospered just becait.se it filled 
this great need, though wrongly. 

Christianity, on the other hand, says to the individual, 
“You must repent and change”; but in the same breath, 
“Your change must be wrought out in practical service for 
your fellow-men.” Here in strong contrast to Buddhism and 
Taoism, salvation can only be worked out not outside of but 
in and through the social life of the individual. This is per¬ 
sonal faith expressed in loving service, strong and sure in the 
example of the great Leader and Teacher himself. 

Correcting what Buddhism has tried to answer to the 
problem of salvation, iu bringing the individual into relation- 
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ship with the Divine Being, Christianity offers as an important 
contribution to Chinese life and thought that dynamic of 
genuine love for fellow-men that sends the student into the 
most undesirable position because it is one of service not of 
selfish gain 5 that drives the official out of office because he 
refuses to conform to the immoral practices inherited from the 
ages and insists that government shall be used for other ends 
than its own—for the people ; and that urges the citizen into 
every movement for public welfare and community betterment. 
The Christian becomes his “ brother’s keeper ” whether that 
brother be one of his family, his community, his race, or of 
the races across the seas. 

A study of social evolution discloses the fact that man 
passed through a socialized state of primitive existence, 
became highly individualized through mental and material 
achievements, and therefore stands in need of being re¬ 
socialized. Over-individualizatiou of industry, as a case in 
point, through monopoly control has resulted in injustices 
and inequalities of the worst kind. Under such conditions 
of social life the ends are not found in the welfare of the 
group as a whole. Thus government, business, art, the 
home, the church, all have failed as tested by the criteria of 
social progress in so far as they have failed to see the good 
of the whole and have set up for the goal of their activity 
ends in themselves. 

Socialization, then, is the great need of the hour. There 
are educated men enough in China at the present time to effect 
almost any desired change for the better, but most of the skill 
and brains are at the service of the individual not of society. 
When the resources for social advance were once socialized 
then opium was driven out. There is wisdom a-plenty in 
China, native and foreign. What is needed is socialization. 
Knowledge and intelligence must be made a possession of every 
individual. There are funds enough belonging to Chinese 
themselves in Shanghai alone to open up innumerable mines 
and exploit other natural resources of the country. These 
resources must be put to the service of all and be made avail¬ 
able for all. There are trained officials enough at present able 
to meet the requirements of civil service; but the positions 
have not yet been put to the service of the people. As this 
process of socialization is stimulated and perfected will lasting 
progress be achieved. 
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Now* it is in just this way that Christianity has already 
made a great contribution. In opening schools, founding 
hospitals, organizing societies and movements for social advance, 
in helping to secure to the nation religious freedom, it is 
definitely working at this problem of socializing every form of 
achievement, material, mental, or spiritual. The spirit of 
social service already abroad in the land is the fruit of the 
religious life of Christian leaders. 

However, it must be remembered that, though born of 
good intentions, social service may result in more harm than 
benefit. Men may call alms social service. Yet modern 
philanthropy condemns giving of certain types. To-day our 
methods of social service must conform to the principles of 
social science. Indiscriminate giving is one of the curses of 
China. Under such a system of alms-giving the good of the 
whole social group is not kept in mind. Furthermore, this 
practice is the result of an individualistic point of view. The 
Chinese concept of charities is not so much for the benefit of 
the receiver as the giver. The dispenser of doles to the poor 
lays up for himself a supply of virtue against the evil day. If 
Chinese philanthropies can be improved, there will be two very 
definite results. First, they will be scientific and therefore 
largely preventive ; second, they will be organized to eliminate 
all waste and inefficiency. Not that this ideal is attained in its 
entirety in the West. Far from it ! But this is the goal to be 
striven, for. This is giving from the social point of view, with 
the long-range sight. 

But will not social economy itself eventually effect these 
results without the aid of Christianity? Without doubt the 
spread of instruction in sociological principles, the creation of 
public opinion with regard to misused funds given for philan¬ 
thropic purposes, will surely tend to establish proper methods of 
charitable relief. But the most thoroughly scientific methods and 
efficient organization of forces may still fail. Charity workers 
are more and more coining to realize in the West that after all 
it is the personal relationship, the individual contact and 
individual inspiration that brings about true adjustment to 
conditions. Consequently a greater emphasis is being placed 
upon the personal element in philanthropic effort. When 
Christian values of the individual as a member of society, as 
well as being worth while in himself, are given their proper 
place, then the personal element in charitable effort is possible. 
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Otherwise charities are merely cold and heartless agencies of 
relief unimpelled by the motive of love and unwarmed by 
sympathy. They soon degenerate into agencies of self-interest 
and defeat their very purpose. 

Now, it is possible to maintain that in most forms of social 
progress, which China is destined to make increasingly rapidly 
in the future, it is not Christianity that will motivate them, 
but economic and social, intellectual and political forces operat¬ 
ing outside of the field of religion. The material development 
of China,—the opening of mines, the building of railways, the 
establishment of industrial plants,—these are to be effected 
by the application of science and the principles of efficient 
business organization and management coupled with adequate 
government protection. 

Just because these developments are inevitable the Chinese 
people cannot avoid them if they would; and just because 
Christianity is so concerned with the ultimate values of all 
these activities—that is why China needs Christianity. The 
social evils which Christianity is now making such huge efforts 
to remedy in the West will become even more firmly entrenched 
in China unless earnest Christian efforts are put forth to prevent 
their growth in these years of unguided and uncritical as¬ 
similation. 

China must either have no religion or one that is already 
adequate or she must accept Christianity, if she would solve 
her social problem. Few will insist that the first is the answer 
to the problem of bow to save China. Any student of human 
nature knows that there are deeper needs than those satisfiable 
by money or even music or art. All the experience of the 
human race would give the lie to such an answer. Religion 
is so intimately connected with the higher life of civilization 
that its disappearance would probably mean the destruction of 
the higher social values and ultimately of higher civilization 
itself. Religion projects and universalizes social values and 
stimulates altruism in the mass of men. It can do most to 
keep mankind from selfishness and brutality and is therefore 
necessary if love and service are to dominate in place of class, 
national, or racial conflicts. 

On the other hand, if it be maintained that China already 
possesses a religion adequate to the needs of to-day and to¬ 
morrow, wherein is the adequacy to be found ? In her 
religions either the view is backward or inward. But that 
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which is essential to an age of progress is the forward and 
outward look. To make this old earth a good place in which 
to live will not be accomplished by their trying to copy their 
ancestors implicitly—frequently people who are proud of their 
ancestors do not have much that they can be proud of them¬ 
selves—but by living the highest and fullest life for the sake 
of their fellows and their descendants. Nothing can be 
done for those that are past; much can be achieved for those 
who are to come. In faith Christianity looks to the future. 
Prevision is the corner stone of social advance. 

In supplying a forward and outward look Christianity is 
not only fundamentally social but also progressive. In this 
power to adapt itself to the needs of each new advancing age 
it contains the element of finality. Baptized into Judaism, 
Hellenism, Romanism, Scholasticism, and Modern Science, it 
has leavened and assimilated and at the same time been 
enriched unto a larger fulfilling of its function. 

It has had no easy conflict with the greed for power, and 
the end of war is not yet. But it is emphasizing to-day at the 
close of the Great War, more effectively than ever before, the 
eternal verities, of peace and brotherhood and the weakuess of 
this means of settling problems that arise from the interplay 
of natural forces in evolution. So even in the time of doubting 
some of the fundamental tenets of Christianity, men are dis¬ 
covering the necessity of taking Christ seriously. To take 
Christ seriously involves looking ahead far enough to discover 
what harm to a brother might follow any particular act. The 
recognition of the possible harm is the first step in the preven¬ 
tion of the act that would bring the harm about. Thus is 
Christianity setting up the Prince of Peace in a time of war. 
The international Magna Charta laid before the world by the 
President of the United States in his terms of peace and 
reconstruction contains an application to nations of principles 
of righteousness and justice and service. So also will Chris¬ 
tianity serve the men of the day of progress in China as it has 
those of ages past in other lands. 

In America during the last six decades ethics and morality 
have been unable to keep pace with the rapid developments in 
commerce, business, and industry. Untold evils, heretofore 
unthought of, arose as a result of maladjustment to these new 
conditions of social life. During the next six decades in China 
there is every reason to expect a development more or less 
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similar. Not only will it be one of material civilization, but 
witli it the influx of new ideas will become correspondingly 
great. A condition of maladjustment to these new and changing 
situations will probably be many times worse, because, with 
the shelling off of old traditional restraints, the very social 
order itself will be in danger of cracking under the tremendous 
strain. The indigenous restraints and moral controls have 
served China well for centuries under conditions of isolation. 
But in the new age of progress a new set of adequate and vital 
controls must be discovered and set up or demoralization of 
society and race degeneration will inevitably result. Indeed 
many evidences indicate that this process has already begun. 
Christianity, being fundamentally social and concerned with 
all phases of individual and social life, and being essentially 
progressive and furnishing the dynamic of true progress, can 
contribute to Chinese society the very ideals and standards 
necessary as controls under these new conditions of social living. 

Social progress is, in the last analysis, moral progress. 
Christianity may not motivate progress iu China; but it can 
evaluate and direct that progress. 


An Analysis of the Kan Ying Pien J® f§) 

JAMES WEBSTER 

P # ’““~‘1R0BABLY most students of Chinese know something of 
the Taoist tract, the Kan Ying Pien, generally translat- 
ed as “The Book of Rewards and Punishments.” In 
the appendix by Bishop Westcott, on the Sacred Books 
of Pre-Christian religions in the Cambridge Companion, it is 
named as being, among the Sacred Books of Taoism, “of 
secondary authority, . . . said to be the most popular religious 
book in China. It may be described briefly as a book of ethical 
proverbs of great force and truth,” This extract is given, not 
as an authoritative opinion on the book, Bishop Westcott’s 
knowledge of it being admittedly secondhand, but to show the 
place of this Taoist tract in the system of Comparative Religion, 
in the study of which it forms a most valuable document. 

This value is largely obscured, however, by the forbidding 
nature of the various translations, at least of those most easily 
accessible, which, however good in themselves, simply put into 
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an English dress the original text, without any attempt to 
reduce the straggling Chinese thought to order, or to find any 
development of thought. So, for example, the translations 
appearing in Doolittle’s Handbook, and in Douglas’ Confucian¬ 
ism and Taoism. One fears that students who make the 
acquaintance of the Kan Ying Pien in either of these volumes, 
fail utterly to realise the value of the book, and to understand 
why it is the most widely read production of popular Taoism. 

I am not concerned, in the present article, with the other 
problems of the book—its origin and date, its interpretation of 
the magical arts of popular Taoism, Taoist divinities, and the 
like. I wish to give a brief analysis of its religious teaching, 
in the hope that missionary students may be stimulated to take 
up the study of the text for themselves, and thus realise that 
this little book, with its questionings on human life, of sin and 
retribution, holds its place because it gropes, in its own dim 
fashion, after the solution of those great problems for which 
man, in every age and land, has sought 

It should appeal to the missionary worker, on the one 
hand, as the expression of a faith held by millions ; its con¬ 
ception of sin, and the problem of suffering : and, on the other, 
as a ground from which to show the brighter, better hope which 
the gospel brings to sinful, suffering mankind. 

It cannot be denied that at first sight, whether read in 
Chinese or English, the work seems almost beyond analysis of 
any kind ; it appears to be a series of phrases strung together 
quite loosely, and without any connecting link beyond that of 
the subject of retribution, which clearly dominates the entire 
book. Dr. Giles calls it “a commination. . . . directed against 
evil-doers of all kinds,” and the description may hold in a 
general way. But analysis is not altogether impossible ; in 
spite of many instances of repetition and much overlapping— 
in some cases probably due to misplacement of the text—there 
are certain leading lines of procedure and treatment which yield 
to a careful examination. Using modem terms, we may divide 
the book in the following way : 

i. Introduction. 

ii. The Argument. 

iii. The Good Man Exemplified. 

iv. The Bad Man Exemplified. 

v. Judgment. 

vi. A Way of Repentance and Escape.. 

vii. Concluding Remarks and Exhortation. 
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Though somewhat arbitrary, such a division helps to bring 
out more clearly the purpose and meaning of the work, and 
gives to it a definite progression. It will be well to make a few 
notes under each of these heads. 

i. Introduction. Here the whole scheme is briefly repre¬ 
sented. We look, as it were, on the completed drama of life ; 
the scenes are set, and the curtain is about to be lifted. The 
greatest example of this style of literature, the Book of Job, 
will readily occur to the reader. In the Kan Ying Pien, 
however, the graphic settings of the Biblical drama are want¬ 
ing. We see no figures moving up and down the stage ; it is 
rather the monotonous droning of a reciter behind the scenes. 
Nevertheless, in the Chinese book, we see the relation towards 
man of Heaven and Earth, with all the host of subordinate 
spirits, clearly enough. We see the relation of man himself to 
the two great factors oflife—happiness and woe. They are no 
mere things of chance, but fitted with precision into the scheme 
of things; and the gods are represented, not as indifferent or 
careless, unwilling or unable, but as controlling, strictly and 
impartially, the issues of life ; rewarding virtue and punishing 
vice. 

ii. The Argument. This rests on the assumption of sin 
and the proneness of all to fall into its manifold snares. The 
Taoist conception of sin is, in the main, akin to that of Con¬ 
fucianism. It means the disregard of human obligations ; it 
has an ethical, but not a spiritual significance. Taoism, with 
its numerous gods in some one or other relation to man, has 
elaborated the simple Confucian idea to bring it into line with 
this characteristic development. 

iii. Tke Good Man Exemplified . This and the succeed¬ 

ing section are the elaboration of the exhortation (or warning) 
with which the argument closes : ^ fl'J 5 f| ^ The 

“way” means simply the path of rectitude and its opposite, 
and has none of the abstract import of philosophical Taoism. 
It is a very plain path which is here pointed out—the idea of 
duty which has so large a place in the classic writings of 
Confucianism. The portrait is that of the 11 Princely man” 

^. The Analects and Mencius abouud in passages illustrat¬ 
ing this section of the Kan Ying Pien. But one or two 
phrases, even here, reveal the characteristic standpoint of 
Taoism. For example, “He does not destroy insects, plants, 
or animals” (this is also Buddhist); and especially the closing 
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sentences of the section setting forth the reward. “Confucius 
is content with the reward of an approving conscience, while 
the other faith (Taoism) desires as rewards of virtue longevity, 
riches, health, rank, and a numerous posterity ”—Edkins. 

iv. The Bad Man Exemplified. This is the longest 
section of the book and, at first sight, seems a wondrous medley 
with no order at all. It begins along the lines laid down in 
the previous section, but is in much greater detail, and soon 
leaves the more strictly ethical character of Confucianism for 
the devious paths of Taoist accretion. There are, however, 
certain rough Hues of division, and the long section may be 
summarised into four distinct paragraphs, which, though arbi¬ 
trary, seem to suggest a line of treatment. The first and second 
paragraphs adhere more closely to the Confucian notions of 
propriety—-in the general relationships of life, and again as 
exemplified in the character of an official. The third and 
fourth paragraphs are characteristic of the Taoist developments, 
and especially in regard to the notions of stellar divinities aud 
subordinate spirits. There is overlapping, and some repetition, 
in this section, but the division here noted may help the student 
to an intelligent appreciation of this part of the book. 

v. Judgment. The view of retribution here shown is 
mainly that of Confucianism—working itself out for good or ill 
in the descendants of the individual. Much of the detailed 
treatment, however, is purely Taoist, giving the simple Con¬ 
fucian idea a more definite content. The last clauses of thi 
section bring in a nobler thought, that motives are the springs 
of conduct. “ As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

vi. A Way of Repentance and Escape; vii. Concluding 
Remarks and Exhortation. These two remaining sections 
are short and call for little in the way of special comment. It 
may be remarked, however, that the idea of repentance is that 
of Confucius—the idea of self-reformation. In Taoism the 
Powers above man take account of this repentance, but they 
do not help towards it Actions may be changed, in order to 
gain happiness and avoid judgment; but no change of attitude 
is necessarily implied. It is not the New Testament metanoia 
{jLeravoLa )—a change of mind—which works out through the 
whole life; but a change of procedure due to threatened 
punishment. 

The foregoing analysis will, I hope, help to an under¬ 
standing of the Kan Ying Pien ; at least, of its definite religious 
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teaching. It is this definite religious character which has made 
the tract so well known among the Chinese people. The 
elemental facts of human nature—sin, suffering, selfishness, the 
desire to rise above these to something nobler,—these find an 
echo within the heart of every man. Bearing in mind the 
materialism of the system which gave it birth, we may yet 
place the Kan Ying Pien in the category of Chinese books 
answering to devotional w r orks among Christian people. Like 
Bunyan, St. Francis, k Kempis, who transcend all creeds, so 
the Kan Ying Pien is above the Taoism to which it formally 
belongs. Many of the editions through which the work has 
passed are pronouncedly Buddhistic in setting and viewpoint. 
It makes a universal appeal. One introduction to the tract 
runs : “There is no time at which it may not be read ; no 
place at which it may not be read ; and no person by whom it 
may not be read. It should be studied fasting; nor is it 
necessary to shout it out aloud, so as to be heard of men, but 
rather to ponder it over in the heart.” Another such introduc¬ 
tion notes the requisites for a proper study of the hook. This 
essay is fully translated in Balfour, Taoist Texts. First, there 
should be unquestioning faith. If the faith be small, the 
blessing will be small; if great, the blessing will be great; 
while, if faith be mixed with doubt, self-injury and self-loss will 
be the inevitable result. Second, diligence in self-cultivation. 
Reader, know that we are surrounded on all sides by spiritual 
beings, who take note of all we do ; therefore, be watchful, 
and examine yourself strictly at all times ; act in accordance 
with these admonitions in whatever you may have to do; then 
you will never fail to do justice to your real self. Third, 
determination and perseverance. Goodness in little things 
brings a speedy recompence; the rewards of great virtue come 
slowly. But speedy rewards consist of only trivial blessings; 
those which delay their coming consist of very great ones. 
There are people who believe this, but few who act on it with 
resolution. Such are they who walk in the ways of virtue for 
a little while, and then, meeting with difficulties and obstacles, 
are discouraged, and, abandoning their efforts, lose the reward. 
Fourth, sincerity. In doing good to others we must be inde¬ 
fatigable, earnest, urgent, and resolute. In the duty of self- 
examination it is necessary that we be honest and true, avoiding 
all self-deception. One sincere resolve is sufficient to ensure 
the assistance of both heavenly and earthly spirits ; but without 
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sincerity such aid cannot be itivoked. Fifth, the promulgation 
of these admonitions among one’s fellows. Wherever this book 
is to be found, there will be a root from which some good may 
spring. If a man mention it on every possible occasion, and 
bring its maxims to mind as opportunity offers, so that eventu¬ 
ally there will be none ignorant of them—such merit will bring 
unmeasured happiness. 


The Punishment of Criminals in China: Its Object 

FAN TZU MEI 

(Translated by Mr. Joshua Vale) 

m HE writer of this paper after tracing the beginnings of 
the Criminal Code of China back to its earliest days, 
some 2,700 years B.C., goes on to show that the 
tendency of all legislators worthy of the name has 
been to do away with all harsh and cruel modes of punishment ; 
and that if harsh and cruel punishments have prevailed at 
certain periods, these could all be traced to usurpers or despots 
who enacted these cruel laws in order to bolster up their false 
claims or enable them to overawe those who would oppose 
their despotic methods of government. 

The objects of punishment are then given as follows : 
x. Punishment is administered with the object of protect¬ 
ing the innocent. 

The great aim of the state has always been to administer 
punishment in such a way that the unruly might be restrained 
and the lawless brought to judgment. 

It is evident that if any part of the kingdom is disorderly 
the whole of the people are in a state of unrest; the same is 
true when any part of the social organism is out of order the 
whole must lack peace and quietness. 

Thus one criminal may be the cause of much suffering to 
many innocent persons and it is therefore necessary to enact 
severe laws in order to deter such from disorderly conduct. 
But the object should not be to show severity to the criminal, 
but rather to make it plain that the protection of the innocent 
is aimed at. 

For instance, if a weak individual in the state is being 
oppressed by the overbearing actions of the majority and is 
unable, by himself, to offer any resistance or get redress, it 
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is the function of the law, which does not fear these over¬ 
bearing persons, to redress his wrongs for him ; and in this 
way the weak individual receives the indispensable protection 
of the law. 

2 . Punishment is administered as a warning to those who 
have not transgressed, and thus prevent them from transgression. 

In the Emperor Shun’s instructions to Kao Tao he said : 
44 Punishment is administered in hope that the need for admin¬ 
istering it will cease.” We see from this that the object of 
punishing the criminal is that others may be deterred from 
crime and thus in time the need to inflict punishments would 
naturally cease. This statement of the Emperor Shun is most 
important and forms the basic principle upon which the Chinese 
Criminal Code is built up. 

Confucius once said, “In judging cases I am not different 
to any other judge. The essential thing, however, is to bring 
about a state of things where there is no occasion for litiga¬ 
tion.” 

This statement accords with the principles of right and 
reason ; for in times when justice is not equitably administered, 
the criminal trusts to his influence at court, or his own craft 
and skill, to avoid punishment and is thus led to “tempt 
providence” and is easily drawn into acts of transgression. 
If, however, he understood that the transgressor cannot escape 
punishment by sheer luck, he would seek to be a law-abiding 
citizen. In this way transgressors would be few and punish¬ 
ments rare. 

3 . Punishment is administered in order to cause the 
offender to mend his ways and avoid punishment in the future. 

In the Chou dynasty anyone who injured another was 
imprisoned and compelled to work in order to produce in him 
a sense of shame. Those who reformed their ways were 
restored to their homes but those who after three years’ con¬ 
finement failed to reform were put to death.From this 

we may gather that punishment was administered because there 
was no other way open and it was hoped that by this means 
reformation might be secured in those who had transgressed. 

4 . Punishment was administered as something due to the 
injured person and in this way served as a recompense for the 
injury received. 

Revenge was a natural instinct of the ancients—a some¬ 
thing that must be paid back. 
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Thus we have the saying that a son should not live under 
the same sky with the enemy of his father. .. 

But if everyone were allowed to take revenge for injuries 
received this would lead eventually to the destruction of the 
state. Thus the state takes up the duty of administering 
justice as its own prerogative and punishes those who are 
worthy of punishment. In this way any one who has been 
punished by the state is thus freed from any danger of private 
revenge of the individual concerned. 

5 . Punishment must be consistent with the crime com¬ 
mitted and should in no case exceed this. 

In an ancient book on punishments it is said: “Let 
your sentence be light but your rewards heavy. Fearing the 
possibility of putting to death an innocent person it would be 
better even to appear as though you were not acting according 
to the code.” 

The warning conveyed in these words is remarkable 
because punishments are decreed for transgressors ; but if there 
is doubt in a case how can it be decided satisfactorily? In 
such cases it is safer to be lenient, for if an innocent person is 
thus made to suffer, not only would this be against right and 
reason, but the one who caused the injustice would have a 
difficulty in satisfying his own conscience. 

6 . Punishment should be administered on the person who 
committed the crime and not on his relations. 

The idea of punishing the children and others with the 
criminal began with the Hsia dynasty. During the Ch‘in 
period a law was passed by which the criminal’s father’s, 
mother’s and wife’s families were involved in the consequences 
of the criminal’s crimes. 

Still later, when cruel rulers reigned, this law was ex¬ 
tended to embrace nine generations of the criminal’s family. 
In the reign of Wen Wang of the Chou Dynasty, however, 
this law was cancelled. 

Anyone, even though possessing little humane feeling, 
knows that such laws are cruel and wrong and only despotic 
governments ever put such laws into practice. 

7 . Punishments should be administered in such a way as to 
be the handmaid of civilization and not as the paramount object. 

The experts in law—Shen and Han—made punishments 
the paramount thing in their schemes of government, their 
idea being that severe and dreadful punishments would have a 
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deterrent effect upon the people. This teaching was in direct 
opposition to that of the scholars of the Confucian school whose 
first principle was that instructing the people was the way to 
secure tbeir obedience; and that to have recourse to punish¬ 
ment at all was a sure sign that the ruler had failed in his duty 
to instruct his people. 

In a work on Criminal Law issued in the Han dynasty it 
is stated that learning and virtue are the handmaids of good 
government and that a martial bearing is only to be regarded 
as a help to learning and virtue. 

Such ideas as these permeate the whole of our Chinese 
literature—both ancient and modern. 

8 . Punishments should be administered in such a way as 
to show consideration and pity for the criminal and not as 
though one took pleasure in punishing the wrong-doer. 

In a work on punishments, prepared by Mub Wang of the 
Chou dynasty, there is this statement: “ Show consideration 

and pity in your judgment of wrong-doers.” 

Confucius also said when speaking to one Yang Fu: 
“When you have discovered the facts of a case, then show 
consideration and pity for the criminal.” 

What is meant by “consideration”? It means that when 
the people commit a crime the ruler should recognize that he 
has failed in his instructions towards his people and has thus 
caused them to fall into the meshes of the law net. 

What is meant by “pity”? It means that though the 
criminal, in his stupidity, has trangressed the law and is now 
suffering the consequences of his own acts, though you may 
not pardon him yet you can commiserate him in his unhappy 
position and in this spirit administer the law. 

Mencius said : “If a criminal has been taught the right 
way, even though you have to put him to death he will not 
feel any resentment agaiust you.” 

When Kong Sun Kiao was the ruler of the Cheng State 
and Chu Koh Liang, governor of Western Szechwan, they both 
used severe measures but the people of these regions never lost 
their love for these rulers, because they carried out their severe 
laws in such a way that the people knew that they had con¬ 
sideration and pity for them. 

9 . Punishment should be administered only after the 
laws have been published and never before the people have 
been instructed in the same. 
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In the Book of Rites it is said that in the first mouth of 
the year, copies of the code of punishments were displayed in 
all public places throughout the kingdom, so that all the 
people might become familiar with the various modes of 
punishment and thus the need to administer these laws was 
greatly reduced. These were the Golden Days of the Emperors 
Yao and Shun. In those days, lest the people should ignorantly 
transgress the laws of the land, the sufferings endured by those 
convicted of crime were illustrated by pictures and displayed in 
public places in order to warn people and instruct them as to 
what acts were transgressions of the law, 

ro. All cases were tried by a number of judges lest there 
should be a miscarriage of justice. 

The care exercised by the ancients is well illustrated by 
the following: 

Attention was paid to the culprit’s words, his demeanour, 
temperament,—what the judge heard concerning the case aud 
what he saw during the trial. When the case wasfdecided by 
this inferior court it was, according to the law, passed on to the 
next highest for judgment. From this court the case was sent 
to the criminal judge who heard it in open court and after 
giving judgmeut referred the case to the ruler of the state. 
The ruler then deputed the three great statesmen of the 
kingdom to hear the case aud report back to him. If the case 
came within the three causes for exercising leniency the ruler 
would use his powers to be lenient but if not the law dealing 
with the case was carried out. Thus we see what care was 
exercised in those days in administering punishment to those 
who had transgressed the law. 

The above description of Chinese punishments and their 
objects though by no means complete yet may serve as a guide 
to others who may wish to study this subject. 
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Man-power in Christian Warfare* 

J. LEIGHTON STUART 

tit ITH the absorbing spell of the Great War upon us all, it 
«l| is simply impossible to avoid thinking of our mission- 
ary enterprise in terms of that colossal conflict. Perhaps 
this is as it ought to be, for our spiritual warfare cannot 
afford to lose the lessons it is teaching of daring and devotion, 
of surpassing heroism and passionate self-abandon, as well as 
of efficiency in method, wise foresight, almost uncanny ingen¬ 
uity and always untiring improvement, co-ordination of com¬ 
mand and concentration of effort. It is the latter aspect 
especially that I want to stress—-the question of strategy for the 
time being rather than of sacrifice—in asking you to think this 
morning of our problem in the all-important matter of Chinese 
Church leadership, the problem in more specific language of 
securing a Chinese ministry adequate in numbers and in quality 
to the present situation. We can all recall the shortage of the 
British forces in trained officers during the early months of the 
War, and its ghastly cost in young life. Also the unprepared¬ 
ness of America and its fateful consequences. 

What then is the present situation in China ? Let us try 
to face it unflinchingly. We want no roseate, Reuterized 
reports. When, after more than one hundred years have 
passed, we compare the range and intensity of Christian effort 
in China with the reaction thus far upon the Nation’s attitude, 
I think it must produce a haunting sense of disproportion. 
For, despite all the encouraging signs—and there are many such' 
despite all the arguments and explanations whereby we steady 
ourselves—and the force of these is not to be questioned ; the 
tangible results thus far seem very meagre. Last year with 
some 25,000 paid workers our nett advance in church member¬ 
ship was practically the same figure, a gain within the twelve 
months of one new convert for each. These figures would be 
the more distressing if we included the families of the 25,000 
employees who ought to be thought of as part of our working 
staff. This failure to force our lines forward any faster is the 
more disappointing in view of the readiness with which the 
Chinese can accept and the rapidity with which they can 

* This article is part of a paper read before the Kuling Annual Conference 
last summer. This accounts for the references to the war as still in progress. 
-—Ed. 
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spread whatever seems to them worth while. Besides, as one 
gains in sympathy and insight, as one learns to appreciate the 
blend of intense ethical passion with a strongly mystical strain 
in their religious ideas, the conviction grows that the Chinese 
of all peoples ought to appropriate Christianity. Or, leaving 
the view-point of missionary results, shall we think of the 
situation in the light of China’s present desperate need and 
danger? Second scarcely to our intense interest in the course 
of events in Western Europe, must we be watching with 
anxious concern the progress of events in China—the follies and 
futilities of recent political and social reforms; the shameless 
corruption among even the highest officials, more prevalent 
than ever among them all; the stealthy aggressions of a 
neighboring Power encouraged by the selfish greed of her own 
rulers ; the break-down of the fine old ethical sanctions of the 
past; the recrudescence at once of superstition and of scep¬ 
ticism ; the inroads of every novel and noxious vice from the 
West; the deliberate tendency of government education 
toward purely materialistic and economically useful studies ; 
the lawlessness and looting, the immorality and gambling, the 
use of opium and morphia, all of which are ou the increase; 
the danger in short of China’s disruption or destruction as a 
nation. And if China is to be saved, it must be done quickly. 
As a Christian official, who feels all this with a great ache at 
his heart, said recently, “It will all be over in less than twenty 
years.” Furthermore, we can do more than use the phrasing 
suggested by the War. This uatiou will be the next great 
point of disturbance. The road to the future peace of the 
world lies through China, just as her weakness may provoke a 
world-war vaster and more bitter even than the present one. 
Finally, apart from all passing or political phases, there are 
these millions of as yet unreached human souls waiting for our 
victorious advance, these potential members of the Church of 
Christ through whose salvation she can become the glorious 
triumphant Church of which we dream. 

There is, moreover, a third element in the situation. Not 
only is the missionary movement failing to carry forward to an 
extent which challenges our searching inquiry as to the causes; 
not only is the entire country in a plight so dire—the whole 
head sick and the whole heart faint,—that what service we 
render her requires haste; but this is also the day of superlative 
opportunity. The Evangelistic Campaigns of the past year 
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are evidence of this. So are the encouraging openings among 
government school students in various centres. Perhaps all of 
us can testify to the readiness with which people of every class 
will listen to our message. Ignorant prejudice has been very 
largely overcome. Superficial acquaintance with Christianity, 
and a presumption in its favor, are wide-spread. Men of 
prominence are taking their stand as Christians, thus removing 
one stone of stumbling in the past. The Y.M.C.A. is makiug 
it clearer than ever before—though there never has been reason 
to think otherwise—that it stands ready to serve and to rein¬ 
force with its great influence the organized Church. There is 
more practical co-ordination among the Christian Allied Forces 
in China to-day, both denominational and sectional, than 
perhaps ever before anywhere on earth. In short, we are 
ready for our great offensive. Enemy resistance will still be 
stubborn along our vast battle-front, and there will be no easy 
sweeping drive. But we can and must advance more rapidly 
and resistlessly than hitherto. Wherein—so far as strategy is 
concerned—lies our weakness? The causes are doubtless many. 
Each of us will naturally urge that which has become the 
burden on his own soul. There is one deficiency which has 
seemed to me with growing conviction to be fundamental—the 
lack of more comprehensive planning for an adequately trained 
Chinese ministry. Most of our great problems trace back to 
this—self-support, reaching the educated classes, home-mission 
schemes, conserving the results of special evangelistic efforts 
as well as of the quiet, steady work through which students are 
won to Christ in our mission schools, a church life and a 
religions literature more true to the genius of the Chinese race, 
etc. In many places now it is not so much the difficulty of 
winning men of a certain type as of finding a congenial church 
life where such men can be absorbed and nurtured. And if 
we are to be forward-thinking men we need to realize that 
this state of things will become greatly accentuated in the 
future, unless we begin to plan now for a program covering 
many years ahead. 

Instead of examining into the causes of our present lack 
of man-power, it will be more in the temper of the times to 
make a few constructive suggestions. What can be done about 
it? 

(i) First of all, let rae insist that the demaud for a large 
number of adequately trained ministers is one that involves 
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every missionary. One of the most thrilling features of the 
present War is that it is being waged by nations, not by 
governments or armies. Men and women, children and crimi¬ 
nals, rich idlers and rustic farm-hands, all have their part. 
Public sentiment is an essential factor. The belief of the 
people in the cause of their government to the point of untir¬ 
ing effort and enthusiasm is what will win the war. Apply 
this to our present problem. Every missionary, whatever his 
or her time of service or type of work, can be a recruiting 
agent, always on the alert for capable, promising young men, 
presenting the claims of this sacred calling to them personally, 
entering sympathetically and helpfully into their practical 
difficulties, steadying them in the purpose once formed, giving 
them a vision of the ministry of the Lord Jesus Christ as we 
ourselves conceive it to be. I think of oue elderly lady 
missionary, working in a very simple, limited way, who has 
found and is seeing through his preparatory studies one of 
the strongest volunteers in his college. Many a man in the 
homelands and here greatly used of God has been led to decide 
for the ministry through the quiet influence and unknown self- 
denial of some consecrated woman. What I am trying to urge 
is that the failure to secure a better quality of man-power 
involves the work of every one of us iu defeat. America may 
carry out her program in every other respect but unless she 
has the ships she fails. No less dependent for success is our 
whole program upon the ability to furnish a qualified Chinese 
leadership. I daresay almost every one of us can think of 
splendid young Christian Chinese who under proper influence 
might have given their lives to the direct service of the 
Church. The remedy for this deplorable state of things is 
first and foremost for us everyone to care more about it, to 
become alarmed about it if you will, to the point of praying 
and planning as individuals for laborers able to enter this vast 
and whitening harvest. 

(2) The second service we can all render is in the matter 
of funds. In many respects a radically different program will 
call for heavy outlay. But here again the war has its lessons. 
We all are staggered by the huge sums devoted to war ex¬ 
penditure. Where did the money come from ? Why are all 
our people so willing for an apparently reckless and wasteful 
abandon of spending? The simple answer is in order to win 
the war. No air-planes or shells are too costly, however brief 
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their time of use, no self-denials too hard, if these things 
contribute to victory. Our missionary finance is in constant 
dauger of becoming conventionalized. We strain at relatively 
slight increase in the salary of a Chinese preacher, while 
placidly swallowing the large items involved in retaining an 
old or calling for a new missionary. There is a call to readjust 
our finances, so that whatever other things that have seemed 
so essential are given up—our own work appropriations, better 
buildings, more reinforcements from home—we shall command 
enough money for securing and training and supporting proper¬ 
ly every available consecrated and capable Chinese student. 
Perhaps we are all making personal sacrifice to the limit. 
This is a plea for sacrifice—more costly to every true worker— 
in the use of missionary funds. But the deeper lesson of the 
war is not in the matter of wise emphasis to secure the most 
effective results. Has it not challenged our faith as to the 
limitless resources available for a worth-while object? Every 
one of our nations is now doing the absolutely impossible in 
the money it handles. Believing in a God to whom nothing 
is impossible shall we not dare anything essential to our 
victory ? Nor is there anything for which our home churches 
would more cheerfully increase their gifts. This is no advocacy 
of excessively high salaries or of financial inducements, but 
only of the unlimited use of money so far as it can be wisely 
and carefully employed and is necessary for the campaign 
forward. 

(4) A fourth phase of the matter in which all can exert 
an influence is in regard to the quality of teaching in theolog¬ 
ical colleges. This is in a sense a technical problem. So is 
the production of air-planes and of ships, or the retaining of 
an incompetent general, or the attempting of a too dangerous 
expedition. But iu all such matters popular opinion has been 
exerting tremendous and beneficial influence. Our missionary 
body can demand that the seminaries somehow be made to 
measure up. They are perhaps doing their best as at present 
constituted. But if we are all in desperate earnestness about 
removing every hindrance in the way of attracting the finest 
spirits among Chinese students to the ministry, methods can be 
discovered. One of the earliest of missionary mottoes was, 
“We can do it if we will,” We want now in China enough 
theological colleges with a course so complete and so well 
taught that graduates of arts colleges will be given a clear 
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evidence of the superb possibilities of the ministry, made 
willing to study in China rather than try to go abroad, trained 
so as to be prepared for the complex of duties and difficulties 
and dangers awaiting them at the front, in short, seminaries 
which can satisfy our ideals and meet our demands. This 
will not be easy, but the solution seems to lie along the line 
of more concentration. The standard has been set in the 
admirable grouping of the Skeng Rung Hwei. The other 
communions have made a great advance by demonstrating 
that local unions of churches often quite unlike are thoroughly 
feasible. All of the larger seminaries in China are now on a 
union basis. But can we not go further, and have geographical 
co-ordination. For instance, take the specific question of a 
course for college graduates, which at present implies teaching 
chiefly in English. Apart from the Sheng Rung Hwei which 
is already adequately provided, would not one or at the most 
two .schools be sufficient just now for all China ? Every 
institution is facing the demand for such a course. Every one 
is also finding it impossible to secure enough teachers. Why 
not so correlate our work that we can have one really first-class 
theological college ? The expense in student travel and other 
incidental features would be trivial in comparison with the 
advantage. For the outstanding difficulty is in the Faculty. 

(5) A fifth point is to commend to your sympathy and 
prayer the Student Volunteer Movement for the Ministry. 
This is an organization which has been trying to present the 
claims of the ministry to the students in our schools through 
its regular secretaries, such as Rev. Ting Ei-mei, as well as 
through volunteer speakers, at student conferences, etc. 

Finally, I want us to remind ourselves that the whole 
question is a spiritual one. Much help can come to us there¬ 
fore, here as always, from our Lord’s example. Perhaps we 
fail to realize how much engrossed He was with the question 
of training a native ministry, how completely He gave Him¬ 
self to this during the latter part of His public work. It was 
a program of preparedness, promptly and perfectly carried 
through. The first half of the Book of Acts proves the 
foresight and fruitfulness of the method. And if in what I 
have said the thought of strategy may have seemed to pre¬ 
dominate over that of sacrifice, there is need for this too. 
Here again we can follow in the Master’s steps. For a young 
man who loved life and nature and friends and work as did He 
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to relinquish all these so soon, and entrust to others the fulfil¬ 
ment of His own mission must have been very painful to Our 
Lord. We also may be called upon to give up leadership and 
to sacrifice in securing this type of Chinese leaders. But by 
earnest attention to giving such men to China, the ultimate 
evangelization of the nation is assured, however we may 
ourselves forego in the process the joy of doing the greater 
works which these whom we shall have given will thus be able 
to perform. 


Chinese Student Volunteer Movement for the 

Ministry 

SAMUEL J. MILLS 

T JHE success of any movement depends upon the quality 
of its leadership. The progress registered by missionary 
organizations in China has been due to the statesman¬ 
ship, consecration, and zeal of those who were pioneers 
in this field. In order to insure coutitiued success it is essential 
that these high standards be maintained. In no department 
of religious activity is this as important as in the leadership 
of the Chinese Church. Time was when use had to be made 
of the material available, and, frequently, the Church suffered 
from the necessity of using what was at hand rather than being 
able to choose from a number of candidates, each of whom had 
received special training. Opportunities for practical service 
and chances for developing points of contact are presenting 
themselves continually to the leaders of the Chinese Church 
and often the service is not performed and the contact not 
followed up because of the inability of the person responsible 
to cope with the situation. 

It is with the object of presenting the ministry as a life 
work to the young men in the schools and colleges in China, 
making the appeal directly to the student leaders, that the 
Student Volunteer Movement is carrying on its work of visita¬ 
tion and organization of Volunteer Bands. Far too few students 
in mission institutions feel the call of the ministry as a chal¬ 
lenge to a work which will demand their utmost if they are 
to meet the situation adequately. Too many of them have 
received assistance in the past to such an extent that they have 
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come to feel that the mission owes them a living after they 
have graduated, and the ministry appeals to them as being as 
suitable a berth as they can find. They fail to sense the 
crying need for men of conviction and consecration who will 
go into Chinese society, become a part of it, and lead others, 
by their own unselfish example, into a life of useful Christian 
service in the community. If there were more men of this 
type in the ministry, the criticism that the Chinese Church 
cannot handle the follow-up work of evangelistic meetings, in 
which the appeal is to men of the educated class, would be 
impossible. 

The field of the Student Volunteer Movement is not 
entirely limited to the mission schools, for last year there were 
a few volunteers from government institutions. At the Kuling 
Students’ Summer Conference two meu from Changsha made 
the decision for the ministry, and a student at Tsinghua 
College, the leader of the Student Association, was seriously 
facing the question at the conference at Wofossu, near Peking. 
Undoubtedly there are others about whom nothing is known, 
but these two cases will show that candidates for the ministry 
need not be limited to the student body of mission institutions. 
More and more as the leading young men, who are witnessing 
for Christ in government schools, get into the summer con¬ 
ferences or into touch with evangelistic workers in the 
student centers, and are face to face with the question of their 
life work, may we expect to see them making the decision that 
is going to mean so much for the future of the Chinese Church. 
It is a field that must not be neglected and which will yield 
rich fruit if time and patience are expended in presenting to 
these students, either individually or collectively, this form of 
service. 

In addition to visitation by the traveling secretaries there 
are a number of prominent Chinese church leaders who volun¬ 
tarily give of their time and energy in presenting the claim of 
this form of life service to the students in the schools in their 
own section of the country. These men, knowing intimately 
the students of the schools in their neighborhood, are able 
to enter into their problems in a more complete way than is 
possible with a traveling secretary, whose visits are infrequent 
at the best. Advantage is taken of the student summer con¬ 
ferences to have the ministry presented to the delegates, and, 
during these days of heart searching and inspiration, many a 
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man has heard the call and responded without reservation. Last 
year a faculty member from each of the theological schools in 
the conference district was invited, thereby giving them a chance 
to get to know and help the men who, in the next few years, 
would be entering the theological school. While it is generally 
conceded that a man who lias entered the theological school has 
practically passed beyond the sphere of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, yet these young theologues can be an important 
factor in leading their friends to a similar decision as theirs, 
and, in one theological school, twenty-three of the men have 
each promised to present the call to at least one of their friends. 

The pledge is the Chinese rendering of the one that so 
many of us are familiar with through our Association with the 
Student Volunteer Movement in the homeland. There are, in 
addition, the requirements that the volunteer must be of middle 
(high) school grade ; have attained the age of eighteen and be 
vouched for by some member of the faculty or his pastor. 
There is no distinction made between the evangelistic work of 
the Student Volunteer Band and the Evangelistic Committee 
of the Student Association, where these two institutions exist 
side by side in the same school. The closer the co-operation 
between the two the better and, in order to make this co-opera¬ 
tion official, the leader of the Band acts as a member ex-officio 
of the Association cabinet. The volunteers, however, meet 
at least once in two weeks, when the program is of a devotional 
and instructive nature. Reports are made of progress in lead¬ 
ing friends to making a decision for the ministry ; biographies 
of well-known Chinese or foreign ministers are reported on 
and a section of the Year Book of the China Continuation 
Committee is made the subject matter of a report by one of 
the members. In this way the Band is made self-propagating 
and also becomes familiar with the outline of the growth of 
missionary work in their native country. 

Through a loose interpretation of the pledge the member¬ 
ship of some of the Bands has been abnormally large. In 
order to get things on a healthy basis, reorganization has been 
necessary along the lines of the ministry as a life work. Num¬ 
bers have been considerably reduced and in some cases the 
whole Baud has gone out of existence. There are, however, 
Bands in 35 institutions and about twenty unorganized groups 
in other schools. Since the beginning of the Movement almost 
200 men have entered theological schools. 
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The history of the movement is practically the story of 
one man’s endeavor. Ever since 1910 Pastor Ding Li Mei has 
given his time and effort to bringing the claims of the Ministry 
to the attention of students all over China. The establishment 
of these bauds has been almost entirely due to his services. 
For two years he was assisted by Rev. Wang Shan Dji, of the 
Methodist Church, who ably seconded Pastor Ding’s efforts 
along this line. 

Since last summer, Mr. C. F. Woon has been added to 
the staff of the Movement as a traveling secretary. Already 
he has made his influence felt and has, by means of his deep 
spirituality and consecration to his life purpose, been the means 
of influencing many. Leaving the Engineering Department of 
the Hongkong University at the end of his third year, giving 
up a career of great promise and practically severing his con¬ 
nection with his family—a family of wealth and position in 
the Straits Settlements,—the time that he is to give to the 
Movement, during the year before he goes to theological school, 
will be of inestimable value. 

Since the beginning of 1918 the writer of this article has 
also been serving as a traveling secretary, having been allocated 
to this work by the Presbyterian Mission, North. For one 
reason or another, two, if not all, of the secretaries will be 
leaving the Movement next summer, so that the necessity of 
getting a Chinese to act as executive secretary is imperative. 

The future is indeed bright, and as there are theological 
schools now in China where college graduates can be adequately 
trained for the ministry, and as strong young men are taking 
advantage of such training and devoting themselves to this 
calling, it is not too much to say that the day when the Chinese 
Church will be a self-governing, self-supporting and self-prop¬ 
agating institution is surely, if slowly, approaching. 

All members of the missionary body can help in this 

important work by directing the attention of promising young 

men to this profession, and by praying not only for those who 

have already made their decision but also for those who are still 
* 

struggling conscientiously with the problem, thereby hastening 
the time when the end for which all of us are working will be 
an accomplished fact. 
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The Junior Missionary 


Early Impressions 

m HE deepest impression made upon me on my return 
to this land of my birth was one of great depression 
due to the evidences on every hand of tremendous 
economic pressure, the terrific struggle on the part 
of the common people for a bare existence. This was first 
seen in what looked like a free-for-all fight when a baud of 
coolies struggled with each other for the privilege of carrying 
our heavy trunks from the steamer to the hotel for a few cents. 
My depression was only deepened with closer observation, 
and I shall never forget the swarms of beggars in Nanking the 
year of my residence there, whose numbers had been swelled 
by the recurring revolutions and counter-revolutions. In my 
sympathy for the lowest classes in their hard fight for a 
wretched living I have tried to ascertain their economic 
situation but with little success owing to more pressing 
demands on my time. Along this line I feel there was a lack 
in the instruction given in the Language School, splendid 
though that was, and in the required reading of subsequent 
years. 

We are properly urged to study Chinese history and 
religions. This we did with more or less painstaking care but 
with little profit, I have found, in our endeavor to understand 
and reach the people. Most of the natives with whom we 
mingle know little aud care less about their own history, and 
as for their religions they give almost no thought to them 
except at weddings, deaths, and feast days when there is little 
seriousness and less understanding of what they are doing aud 
what they believe. While we must of course know all we can 
about the religions and history of this great people there is the 
subject of their economic condition that is far more vital to 
the natives and to our understanding of them. The procuring 
of their rice and vegetables (“ bread and butter”)* the increas¬ 
ing of their income and the provision for their old age, is the 
subject more than any other that fills the minds of ninety per 
cent of the working and business classes, and to a lesser degree 
of the gentry and scholar classes. Yet this was a subject 
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that was entirety neglected by our lecture-platform and study 
classes in what all its graduates—and some others—consider 
the finest Language School in the country. 

What little we get to know about this subject of such 
primary and absorbing interest to the native must be gleaned 
slowly and faultily as we go about our daily tasks. So far I 
have been able to procure only one adequate study of the 
economic situation of one class of native, namely, the common 
farm “hand.” It proved most interesting and at the same 
time put me en rapport with all men of that class, enabling 
me to approach them intelligently and sympathetically. I 
wish I could do this with each outstanding class division 
among the people but I should have done it in the Language 
School under the guidance and instruction of some older 
missionary with knowledge along this line. 

Owing to the fact that I spent the first thirteen years of my 
life in China I am perhaps able to realize better than some 
other new missionaries how differently the native views life and 
things generally, and thus how different his psychology is from 
ours : and to realize not only the difference but also the 
importance of understanding the Chinese psychology in order 
to intelligently approach and influence the people. This was 
another neglected subject in my language school curriculum, 
nor is it included among the new missionary’s obligatory 
reading. It is a subject that calls for special study and teach¬ 
ing by experienced missionaries. Books on this subject are all 
too few, due probably to the seeming impossibility of any 
occidental fathoming the oriental mind. 

A.s for remedies, it is beyond me to prescribe, but I can at 
least suggest that reading on these subjects be required of us 
new missionaries for we do not realize their value during our 
first year or two. Then, in addition, as many lectures along 
these lines as possible in the language school curriculum. 
Personally I would appreciate information as to the best books 
that deal with these subjects. 


A. G. Adams. 
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Notes and Queries 

The Symbol for God in Chinese Writing 

II 

C. WAIDTLOW 

I T Yr is commonly known that in Chinese divine worship 
great importance is attached to proper localization. 
If the idols are placed in the proper places it brings 
happiness ; if they are not, it inevitably brings disaster 
and misfortune. One class of people, the magicians (jj dt)» try 
by interpreting the eight diagrams left by their great master, 
the Yellow Emperor, to determine the proper localization. 
There is namely not only the /k Mr of Emperor Fu-hsi and 
Emperor Wen, but there is also the ~)f left by the Yellow 
Emperor. In 'pj UJ jg’s famous history, which ends 104 B.C., 
it is said about the Yellow Emperor : jsj; # ♦ • * . j*jf P 9 $1 

I am convinced that it is to be read so and not ^ $g;. 
Read in this way it not only gives a good meaning, but further 
it seems to me that the explanation given in the same book of 
the reading Jg is rather obscure. 

The first of the eight powers, which the Yellow Emperor 
is dependent upon, is characterised by the symbol jSJ <rs>: the 
eye. I feel sure that it is to be taken as a symbol of Heaven, 
and not, in spile of the great resemblance, to be taken as the 
radical No. 122: $J jflf, from the consideration that one of the 
sacrificial cups (7k H) mentioned in Cliou-li by the name of 
iff* is marked with eyes, called f|[|. 

The next character ($f£) is a symbol for earth. The 
Emperor Yen-ti ^§>) and Cli‘ih-yu (j& jfc) worshipped the 
sun, and used us symbol for the sun the character This 
character occupies the foremost place in Emperor Wen’s 
diagrams, which have connection with Emperor Yu’s ffr fifh 
which again in its turn is derived from Emperor Yen-ti and 
Chbh-yu’s worship. 

Ch‘i'h-yti, which name surely was given by the Yellow 
Emperor and which means “stupid criminal,” was opposed 
and finally killed by the Yellow Emperor. This Emperor’s 
contempt for the “stupid criminal’s” worship of the sun and 
his resentment on behalf of God ( 7 ^ —see Chinese Recorder, 
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July 1918) is to be seen from the character for “theft,” as it 
originally was written g§|; God (7^) is here in house together 
with the sun god (^) and must share his dominion with him. 
This last fact is also made evident by 10-fio— ■y*. The 
Yellow Emperor denotes in this way “theft.” Other characters 
too show the religious zeal of the Yellow Emperor. For 
example, the character for cruel, violent (j||) which in this old 
form shows the Yellow Emperor as the hands (^) of God (){Q 
driving away ($) the sun (o). Still it is not only due to 
his zeal for the God of Heaven that the Yellow Emperor acts 
as he does; the sun god is only driven away to be replaced by 
the god of earth. This is therefore a feminine deity who either 
is symbolized by or rather ^ since #£ probably only means 
the two birds, which she has. Gradually she becomes the 
“ king mother of the West (jg jijr), who although she lives 
on the Diamond Mountain,” and later even on the % U 
Mountain, still with her hiss, her uncombed hair, her tiger 
teeth, etc., is the punishing spirit, used by Heaven (see “Hill 
and Water Classic”). The deviation becomes greater and 
greater, the “yellow eye” is closed, and the whole becomes 
a vivid illustration of Rom. i : 21: “ . . . because that, know¬ 
ing God, they glorified him not as God, neither gave him 
thanks; but became vain in their reasoning, and their senseless 
heart was darkened.” Happily, the eye of God is again open 
over the children of the Yellow Emperor, and in Jesus Christ 
is abundance of blessings and grace for soul and body. 


A Query 

Is it wise for women to hand tracts to men ? I was told 
it was very unwise. I mean, of course, just handing the tract 
or selling of books without preaching. 


C. Ada Schmidt. 
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The Recorder Jubilee Campaign as seen by 
some of our Friends 

T r ~~ m ' HE Chinese Recorder, a monthly journal devoted to 
missionary progress and opinion, will celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary by raising a fund of Mex. $io.ooo, which will 
be known as the Recorder JUBILEE FUND. The 
Recorder has always served and been supported by the missionary 
body. It now desires to render a larger service and aims to be a 
journal of China missionary opinion. The fund will be disbursed 
by the editorial board, which is interdenominational and interna¬ 
tional, and subscriptions may be sent to the Editor of the Chinese 
Recorder, 5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai.— Millard's Review. 


The Chinese Recorder has just started a campaigu to raise 
ten thousand dollars, local currency, and has already received a 
number of subscriptions. We are glad to note this movement, 
having long felt that the Recorder should be put on an adequate 
financial basis in order to enable it to render the largest service to 
its constituency. It is indispensable to those who would keep in 
touch with the China field, and our young missionaries cannot 
afford to neglect it. We have been in sufficiently close touch with 
its able editor to know something of his financial burdens. 

We wish the Recorder might be sufficiently subsidized to 
accomplish two things : (1) To afford the editor all necessary office 

facilities, including ample stenographic service; (2) to enable the 
publishers to put the price of the Recorder within the reach of all 
m i ssio n a ries . —Educational Review. 


Among the exchanges coming to our desk none from China is 
more appreciated than The Chinese Recorder, published in 
Shanghai by an interdenominational Editorial Board with Rev. 
Frank Rawliuson, D.D., as Editor-in-Chief. The Recorder has 
had a long and useful missionary career, and now proposes to cele¬ 
brate its fiftieth anniversary by raising a Jubilee Fund of $ 10,000 
Mex., with the hope that this amount will materially assist in 
pushing the magazine to the position it should occupy in the minds 
of the missionaries of Chiua and may also place it prominently 
before a larger public. It is said that there is an increase of about 
five hundred missionaries a year in China. This new Fund will 
help to bring the Recorder to the attention of all these, provide 
more illustrations, special articles and additional features. The 
magazine is greatly needed, and the modest Jubilee Fund should be 
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provided by its friends without delay. Contributions to the Fund 
may be sent direct to the Editor of The Chinese Recorder, 
5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai, China.— The Korea Magazine, 


AH those who recognize the value of the missionary effort in 
opening the eyes of the Chinese to Western ideas and ideals, to 
hygienic methods of living and to crop and other improvements, 
to say nothing of the teaching of Christianity, will appreciate the 
effort the Chinese Recorder is making to celebrate its fiftieth 
anniversary by raising $10,000 to enlarge its usefulness as an inter¬ 
denominational and international missionary organ. For nearly 
twenty years China missionaries spoke through the Chinese 
Repository; then for nine months the Missionary Recorder took 
its place. In May, i868, the work was taken up by the Chinese 
Recorder and Missionary Journal, now known as the 
Chinese Recorder. 

The Chinese Recorder was first published by the Methodist 
Publishing House in Foochow ; later the Presbyterian Mission 
Press of Shanghai accepted the publishing responsibility ; in 1914 
the entire editorial and publishing responsibility was transferred to 
and assumed by the present interdenominational Editorial Board. 

The income from subscriptions does not keep pace with the 
growing expense, yet it is necessary to keep the subscription price 
down if the Recorder is to be read widely by the missionary 
body. The Recorder is not a commercial enterprise; it is run 
in the interests of the Protestant missionary program. Up to 
date it has paid expenses, but is now being financially pressed and 
cannot maintain its present status, leave alone grow, without 
additional funds. 

Gifts towards this Fund may be sent: In China: To the 
Editor, Chinese Recorder, 5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai.— Far 
Eastern Review . 


Fifty years ago The Chinpise Recorder and Missionary 
Journal, published in Foochow by the Methodist Publishing 
House, made its bow to the Protestant missionaries in China. 
Since that day it has gone ahead, broadening in scope and service, 
although soon shortened in name to The Chinese Recorder. 
Since 1914 it has been under the control of an interdenominational 
editorial board, upon which are two members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and at the head of which, as editor-in-chief, is 
the Rev. Frank Rawlinson, D.D. 

Spoken of as ‘‘the best missionary magazine of its kind in 
the world ” by such a man as S. M. Zwemer, The Recorder is 
doiug a needed work to-day in providing a forum for the discussion 
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of weighty problems connected with mission work and Chinese life. 
Even more than that, it is rendering unceasing testimony to the 
possibility of Christian unity through co-operative service—a 
matter upon which the mission field needs to hear a clear voice 
these days. It is hard to imagine the gap that would be left in the 
ranks of the Protestant missionary enterprise in China if The 
Recorder were to fall out of line. 

The rising cost of publication—which is making life such 
a difficult affair these days for many papers—has struck The 
Recorder. The subscription price does not fully meet the cost of 
production, and there is a general feeling that a more extensive 
journal is needed at present. To preserve its independence, with¬ 
out calling upon any of the denominational bodies for support, the 
editorial board is therefore seeking to raise a fund of Mex. $10,000 
to commemorate the fifty years of service that are past and to 
ensure an eveu larger service in the years ahead. Our missionaries 
will scarcely need urging to bear their part in this effort .—China 
Christian Advocate. 



The Reverend John Wherry, D.D. 

E ROM our missionary community one more of the virile, 
noble “Old Guard M has passed to his reward. He 
had just engaged a May passage for America, but with 
many a misgiving as to ever making the voyage, when, 
on the 30th of December, his Pilot turned the helm to a yet 
mote joyous destination, and in the silent watches of the 
night he “crossed the bar.” There was “no sadness of fare¬ 
well “ when he embarked. 

John Wherry was born near Shippensburg, Penna., U.S.A., 
on May 23rd, 1837. He was graduated from Princeton University 
and Princeton Theological Seminary ; and, after marriage, 
made the then long voyage to China, arriving in Shanghai 
in November, 1864. In that city he spent some years in 
language study and in charge of the growing Presbyterian 
Mission Press. He came to Peking in 1872, where be has 
rendered nearly fifty years of service in the Presbyterian Mission, 
broken only by furloughs, temporary absences for Bible work, 
and a year or two of teaching in the College at Tengchoufu,, 
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Shantung, during a furlough of the late Dr. C. W. Mateer. 
Iu the Peking Presbyterian Boys’ School, and later in the 
Union College at Tunghsien and the Union Theological College 
in Peking, he has rendered much service by teaching a variety 
of subjects. In earlier years he preached regularly in the 
Street Chapel. He was, for many years, the able and painstak¬ 
ing Mission Treasurer ; and he examined hundreds of books 
and tracts offered to one publishing house or another for 
publication. He had a prominent part in the establishment 
of the North China Tract Society, now merged in the R. T. S. 
of North and Central China, and for many years prepared a 
regular portion of its Sunday School Lesson Helps. He was 
always a faithful and wise counsellor on Boards of Managers of 
Union and other institutions, and has taken a strong interest in 
the development of the new Peking University, and the Union 
Language School. He took keen pleasure in helping new 
missionaries over hard places in the acquiring of the new 
language and examining them in the work accomplished. 

Dr. Wherry’s scholarship was of a high order, and so 
maintained by constant reading and study to the very end, thus 
enabling him, through versatility, to render a varied service to 
Mission and community. Linguistically and scientifically he 
was well equipped for the pursuit, enjoyment, and employment 
of the broad interests of his mind and heart, while a profound 
faith in God and personal acquaintance with Him through His 
Son Jesus Christ gave him such a grasp on the things of 
eternity that lie could calmly rest in the faithful performance 
of the duty revealed and await with assurance the ultimate 
development of the Kingdom of God in China and in all the 
world. Among all his labors, by no other will he be so long 
remembered as by his share in the revision, or new translation, 
of the entire Bible into Wenli. Having maintained and improved 
his early familiarity with the original tongues, and devoted 
himself zealously to the acquisition of the Wenli style, and 
having been a member of the committee from the beginning 
to the end, a period of twenty-eight years, the accomplished 
work of giving God’s Word to the educated men of China will 
remain, in a peculiar way, Dr. Wherry’s monument. Of late 
it has been his one great longing to live long enough to put 
the finishing touches to this great work, and his prayer was 
granted in the completion of the proof-reading, to which he 
gave minute personal attention, but a few weeks ago. His 
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work was done, and his mortal remains were laid to rest with 
hands clasping- a Chinese Bible, while another copy was laid 
upon the lid of the casket, which loving hands had draped. 

Dr. Wherry’s manner of life was of the simplest. Left 
alone in China for more than half his long period of service 
through the return of wife and children to America about 1892, 
whence Mrs. Wherry never found herself able to come back, 
he declined all offers of a home with others in Peking, yet 
remained genial, considerate, benevolent. Socially unobtrusive, 
he was yet cheerful and entertaining in company, which he 
thoroughly enjoyed, having a large fund of amusing stories 
always at command. He could not resist the appeal of the 
street-beggar, or the impecunious delinquent, and few applicants 
for “letters of introduction” were ever turned down. His 
prayer-meeting talks and prayers, whatever the theme of the 
meeting, almost invariably urged the duty of charitable treat¬ 
ment of Chinese faults and failures in the hope of reformation 
and redemption. He was ever ready with words of sympathy 
in sorrow, and with cordial appreciation of work done by his 
younger colleagues, to whom bis unaffected words and example 
have often pointed the way and inspired to yet higher attain¬ 
ments. 

We shall all feel keenly the loss of Dr. Wherry, yet rejoice 
in his peaceful, triumphant home-going “to be with Christ, 
which is far better.” He is not dead, but more gloriously 
alive. 



A list of the books in English reviewed in the Chinese Recorder is 
sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evans 
& Sons, and it is understood that the books reviewed can be purchased at 
or through these Bookrootns. 

Some Aspects of Chinese Life and Thought, Lectures delivered under 
the auspices of the Peking Language School, 1917-/8, Mex. $2.00. 
Ruang Hsueh Publishing House, 

We are not surprised that Sir John Jordan, in his Foreword, 
regards these papers as stimulating, opening out a new horizon, 
and expanding the knowledge of all who heard them. Diplomats 
and literati, educationists and missionaries, engineers and travel¬ 
lers, have contributed to the “ Aspects/’ The lectures are not of 
equal value or interest, but each has its own peculiar worth, and 
is by a master of the subject. To missionaries those by Mr. Ridge 
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on “When We Came to China/' Dr. Candlin’s “ Dips into Chinese 
Fiction/’ Mr. Ogilvie’s “Religions of China,” are of peculiar in¬ 
terest, and the lectures by the two British Consuls, Messrs. Rose 
and Wilton, will be found of great attraction and use. These are 
all packed full with useful knowledge, and are read with great 
fascination. There are others which appeal to a wider circle. 
None are long or overweighted with unnecessary details or prosy 
notes. We trust this will prove to be the forerunner of many 
similar ones, and we thank Mr. Pettus, that indefatigable hustler, 
for enlisting the co-operation of so many men of “light and lead¬ 
ing” in producing such lectures, and issuing them through the 
press for a wider public. 

Sl$ER. 


Mi M M % The Fife of H. b. Zia. By Y, K. Woo. Association 

Press of China , Shanghai. Mex. $0.25 postpaid. 

Mr. Zia was a saint, and all who knew him well felt a quiet 
but radiating spiritual influence in all lie said atid did. His gift 
as a writer made him one of the most versatile and acceptable, 
for his aim was always uplifting and his style always illuminating. 
His death, in the prime of life, so full of promise of still greater 
benediction for China, is a sore loss to the Church in China. 
Here we have a record of his life, written by a competent hand 
and one who knew the man and his work intimately. It is a vivid 
recital, moving the soul in some parts by reason of the faith that 
overcame difficulties, the love that stretched out both hands to 
help others, and the loftiness of aim, which marked all Mr. Zia’s 
endeavours. The illustrations add much to the interest of the 
book, one iti particular being that of the large and young family 
left to mourn. Chinese Christian biography is in its infancy, but 
here is one which throbs with interest and power. 

We have one regret. The sale cannot become very large as 
the book is written in a style too high for any but the best edu¬ 
cated to read, though it is clear and smooth. The Life of Mr. Zia 
would stir thousands of hearts if put into mandarin or an easier 
style of Wenli. 

Seer. 


Bible Stories in Short Sentences. Association Press of China. Mex. 

$0.14 postpaid. 

Very suggestive for the use of teachers of Bible classes where 
the principle drawing card is English. From the standpoint of a 
beginner’s book in English there seems to be very little progressive 
development, as for instance with regard to a regular number of 
new words in each lesson, review of new words in previous 
lessons, or systematic repetition of new phrases and constructions, 
nor is the style always conversational English. 


A. W. M. 
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Outline Studies in The Reconstruction Period. Association Press, 
N. Y. G. $0.15. 

Of great value to groups who have good library facilities. 
The full bibliography of book and periodical literature arranged 
carefully under different topics is very suggestive and stimulating 
to thought, study, and discussion. A timely course for a live 
community. 

A. W. M. 


A Programme for the Revolution. For Christians everywhere. By 
an Anglican priest in China. Kwang Hsiieh Publishing House. Mex. 
$0.60. 

This small book in paper covers, of fifty pages, with an author¬ 
ship unknown, a Foreword by a Bishop writing anonymously, and 
hailing from “somewhere in China,” is quite out of the ordinary. 
It is the result evidently of a facing of the changes in theological 
thought uow appearing, social movements now emerging, and the 
consequent need of readjustments in practical Christian work, which 
has brought about in the mind and heart of the writer the neces¬ 
sity for a restatement of his working principles. It is indeed re¬ 
volutionary ! Yet a thorough reading of it cannot but prompt the 
question, Whether in this day and age Christians have not prac¬ 
tically to begin over again as regards their religious creeds, 
customs, and habits? The writer believes that there is an oligarchy 
of evil, which lie speaks of as “custom, habit, and prejudice,” 
which has supplanted the authority of the King over His own 
Church. He thinks we are working under many misleading ideas, 
and says he null (as of course he believes others should) exert 
himself to put an end to Christian division and dissension, not so 
much by argument as by union in the King’s service. He believes 
in freedom of conscience, and quotes this expression, “ The only 
spiritual unity is that of free consent.” While reading, one feels 
the scaffolding of passing expressions of religious belief clattering 
down, but sees something bigger behind them—a possibility of a 
larger life lived in Christ Jesus. 

R. 


Report of Shanghai Mission to Rickshaw Men. 1917-18. 

For six years this Mission has been carrying on its valuable 
work. It seeks to help the rickshaw men to help themselves, as 
well as to meet the needs of those who are helpless, and is an 
appeal for a more humane treatment of this neglected class. The 
report states frankly that Shanghai might well copy Japan’s policy 
with regard to rickshaw men by introducing wise legislation in 
their interests. In addition to social phases of the work much 
evangelistic work is done. The register records 557 inquirers 
during the year. Two halls have been maintained in which six 
evangelistic meetings a week are held, besides church services, 
with possibly a weekly attendance of 2,700 people. 120 open-air 
meetings by bands of men and boys, six in each, have also been 
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conducted, in which between 5,000 and 6,ooo persons are reached 
monthly. Some interesting pictures are shown. Mr. Geo. Matke- 
son, the Director, and his able wife, the Houorary Secretary, are 
to be heartily congratulated upon the results attained in this need¬ 
ed work. 

R. 


Christian Ethics in thk World War. By W. Douglas Mackenzie. 

Association Press , New York, G. $1.00. 

The Right to Eight. By Sherwood Eddy. Association Press, N.Y. 

G. $0.60. 

The growingly obvious fact that the Christian conscience of 
the world has been seriously disturbed receives added emphasis 
and proof from the titles and contents of these two books, and to 
those who with a distress almost amounting to agony of soul have 
been enquiring into the origin and significance of the war, the 
information and arguments will be illuminating and possibly com¬ 
forting. The ethical values involved in the world war are discussed 
in a thorough and well-informed manner that exposes the plausible 
fallacies of half truths, points out the dangers of misleading liter¬ 
alisms, and the lack of balance in purely theoretic idealism. The 
new appreciation of moral values so evidently being gained in the 
West may have a suggestive message to China at this time of crisis 
in her affairs, when the indifference to moral issues is apt to dis¬ 
courage and breed hopelessness. 

In the two books before us there is a rare combination of head 
and heart. Possibly in the first with its chapters on the State arid 
the Citizen, the Christian Church, the ethical values and ethical 
gains in the world war, the reader is impressed by the clear think¬ 
ing of a well-stocked and disciplined brain, whilst Sherwood Eddy’s 
presentation of the moral grounds of war, with the fire and force 
of a sympathetic onlooker at short range, seems to exhibit more 
readily the pulsations of a warm heart. In each book, however, 
qualities of head and heart are abundantly in evidence, for iustance 
there is a warm appeal, from the heart in the story told by Dr. 
Mackenzie, illustrating the operation of the two principles of the 
function of the State to exercise force and the function of the 
Church to exercise the spirit of self-sacrifice. He tells how his 
father, a missionary in Kurumau in South Bechuanaland, acting in 
the light of a singularly clear conscience was ready as a repre¬ 
sentative of the Church for the extreme of sacrifice, and later as a 
servant of his State to share in the use of force. 

Considering the inevitable difficulties attending the production 
of books in abnormal times, when speed often means sacrifice of 
accuracy, these two books are remarkably free from blemishes. 
On page 40 of “The Right to Fight,” “contemptible” obviously 
ought to be the word used in “ miserable little army,” but we would 
rather congratulate than criticise. Although not far enough away 
as yet to get a true perspective for the viewing of some problems 
there are lessons to be learned now more readily than further on. 
In later years, when peace makes people placid and pacifist, it will 
be more difficult to answer some of the arguments that are uow 
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seen to rest “upon foundations that are too narrow to carry the 
weight o( the world’s life.” Accordingly the books before us, 
especially the first with its scientific yet inspiring treatment, may 
be helpfully studied for light on such problems as the inter-relation 
of the Church, the State and the individual, the relation of law 
and love, and the scope of our mutual responsibilities. 

G. M. 


@ Si 8E (The T r r at, ano Dkath of Jesus Christ). Huang Hsuch 
Publishing House , formerly C. L. S . Mex. $0.12. 

Dr. James Stalker is one whose name is magical. Those who 
have come under his spell through his matchless “Life of Christ,” 
“ Imago Christi,” and other writings will rejoice to see another of 
his works in Chinese garb. 

“The Trial and Death of Jesus Christ” is an exquisitely 
beautiful picture of the sufferings of our Saviour taxing and 
meriting the utmost powers of the translators. The Revs. H K. 
Wright and D. MacGillivray have “sought to find out acceptable 
words” and in 23 chapters or 40 folio pages have rendered this 
noble work into excellent Mandarin. A critical reading by two 
qualified Chinese teachers has only revealed one sentence whose 
meaning is obscure—the lucidity and simplicity of the author have 
fallen like a mantle on the translators f 

To the publishers also, our Chinese fellow-workers are 
indebted for a booklet which is at once suggestive, stimulating, 
and instructive. In what better way could any Christian worker 
prepare for Lent than in absorbing this fine devotional history of 
our Lord’s passion ? 

L. 


CALENDRrER Annuaurk, 1919. Pp. 174, iio, j6 charts, Impkimhrjf de 
1.a Mission CaTholique, Zikawei , pres Changhai, / 9 / S . Mex. $2.00. 

This is the handiest astronomical handbook for the China 
coast. It contains the usual tables of the terrestrial, lunar, solar 
and stellar phenomena, with monthly charts of the stars—all ill 
French—together with other valuable data of reference. Bach issue 
contains a cumulative table of the unique features of preceding 
issues (since 1903). The unique features this year are tables (in 
English as well as in French) showing the average hourly range of 
temperature at Zikawei each day of the year, for the years 1879- 
1917 ; the average daily range of temperature chart shows how 
the year 1918 compared with its predecessors in daily temperature, 
and in the amount of rainfall day by day. As these data have 
been kept with scientific care, the book is indispensable for its 
special purposes. 

Heirs Together of the Grace of Fife: Benjamin Broomhall and 
Amelia Hudson Broomhall. By their son , Marshall Broomha i.i,, with 
portraits. Preface by Bishop of Durham. 3/6 net. London: Morgan & 
Scott , Ltd. 

To many missionaries the name of Benjamin Broomhall must 
be as familiar as that of Hudson Taylor; for what the latter was 
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to the organization and field work of the China Inland Mission, the 
former was to the ever-widening circle of its supporters and friends 
at home. Kach was a leader ; each was gifted with exceptional 
talents; each spent himself without reserve in extending the Re¬ 
deemer’s Kingdom, and each had the same single aim—the glory of 
God. Mrs. Broomhall was a worthy help-meet to tier husband. 

We are grateful to Mr Marshall Broomhall for this loving and 
delightful memoir of these two saintly lives. Every line of the 
144 pages has been read with real pleasure. The home life, such 
as we have pictured in this volume, is very beautiful and the world 
would be the poorer were relationships and homes of this type to 
disappear. We heartily commend this book to our readers, 

G H. B. 


Observation's in France. By Fkkd B. Smith. Association Press, New 
York. G $o.js 

A statement of first impressions of things seen and heard, 
people met and meetings held, at eighty different military centres, 
from the seaports of the U. S. A. to the front trenches, and again 
at rest camps Though dealing almost exclusively with the Amer¬ 
ican Expeditionary Force, it refers to other armies and countries 
in a sympathetic manner, though why Great Biitain should be 
confined to “England” and the ’* English M is a puzzle to many 
who are not English but are as loxal as they are to the Throne 
and the King, and have joined in with the same alacrity and 
courage, in the defence of right and liberty. 

The observations are certainly interesting, though somewhat 
too detailed as to personalities; in some instances they are most 
vivid And, in view of the magnificent contribution America 
made to 1 he final crushing of wrong-doing and to the pulling down 
of evil might, we forgive the writer his exuberant eulogies of his 
own land without fully recognising the contributions made by the 
Allies. But the record of the Y. M. C. A. activities in all parts 
of the world will remain one of the noblest and most glorious in 
the annals of the last few years. 

Seer. 


Anti-Japanese War-scare Stories. By Sidney L. Gulick. F . H . 

Revell Co ., New York. 

The author attempts to expose the useless sensationalism of 
many stories published during the last few years with regard to 
relations between the United States and Japan. A reading of this 
book will help to give one a balanced viewpoint. 


America and the Orient, By Sidney L. Gulick. Missionary Educa¬ 
tion Movement , New York. 

This is an attempt to outline a constructive policy of relation¬ 
ships between America and the Far East. Three prevalent policies 
are reviewed : (1) white-race world supremacy ; (2) a mutual 

agreement on the part of Asiatics and Caucasians to keep out of 
each other’s territory except a small number of merchants needed 
for the transaction of business; and (3), the policy of the “New 
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Internationalism.” This third policy holds that the real solution of 
man’s problems—those of the individual, of classes, and of races— 
is ethical. True and wholesome conditions, therefore, can be estab¬ 
lished in the relations of nations and races, as in those of individ¬ 
uals, only on the principles of the world’s Great Teacher. 

For the carrying out of this third policy a concrete program 
is suggested, dealing with various phases of the problem. Many 
plain things are said in this volume and yet it strikes one as sane, 
and a sincere attempt to apply Christian principles to international 
relations. The author believes, furthermore, that various Mission 
Boards and Societies should be supremely conscious of their respon¬ 
sibility for the adoption of this third policy. 

Some charts dealing with immigration, increase the interest 
and value of this small book of one hundred pages (including 
Bibliography). 

R. 


The First Rook of Maccabees :$§ Ih (_h Translated by Rev. 

M, H. Throop. Pp. 76. Price 10 cents Mexican. 

Mr. Throop is working an almost untouched field in translat¬ 
ing some of the Apostolic Fathers, and the Apocryphal books of 
the Bible. His efforts will be much appreciated by Bible students, 
and at many of our institutions of training for the ministry. This 
translation of the First Book of the Maccabees is written in good 
and clear Wen-li, which keeps faithfully to the original in the 
maiu, though we have noticed small omissions. A curious mistake 
is found in Chapter X, verse 1, where the son of Antiochus is 
given as Alexander Hpiphanes. 

We would suggest that in the next edition further attention 
should be given to the transliteration of names, where improve¬ 
ments might be made. Alexander is written differently in the 
preface from the way it appears in the text ; and so is Ptolemy. 
The name for Cydia is given as $$ the same characters which 
in the preface are used for Tuther, and, incidentally, are those used 
for the Book of Ruth. Jonathan is written differently from the 
accepted Biblical form, and § ^ for Galgala, and $ for 

Arabattina will appear strange to Mandarin speakers. 

We would bespeak for this little book a ready acceptance 
from those interested iu such literature, believing it will be found 
useful and entertaining ; and we would encourage Mr. Throop to 
continue his efforts to make available to the Chinese more selections 
from the books which were read by the early Christians. 

I. M. 


BRIEF MENTION. 

Liberty French. Association Press , New York. G. 20 cents. 

A book of simple French lessons. 

The War and the Boys in My Town, By F, H. Cheery. Association 
Press > New York. G. jj cents. 

A book showing how the boys of oue town were led to respond 
to the new problems raised by the war, indicating also something 
of the special needs of boys. 
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Pamphlets issued by the World Alliance for International 
Friendship though the Churches. 

World Reconstruction. 

America’s Asiatic Problem and its Solution. 

New Japan and Her Problems. 

China and the Nations. 

The World alliance for Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches. 

Constitution and By-laws. 

A Comprehensive Immigration Policy and Program (revised edition). 
By Sidney I,, Gulick. 

Asia’s Appeal to America. By Sidney L. Gulick. 

One of the most stirring speeches made at the 1918 Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America, was that by the Rev. Sidney 
U. Gulick, Ph.D., 011 “ The Betterment of International Relations.” 
It was a clear note on an almost overlooked phase of Christian 
responsibility. This series of pamphlets follows the same line. 
Some of them are only a page or two, some longer. They are 
born of the democratic spirit speaking through Dr. Gulick which 
is aiming to find out what Christianity can do to promote a better 
understanding between the different races. 

R. 


Publications issued by the Committee on Public Information, 
Washington, D.C., U. S. A. 

War Cyclopaedia. A handbook for ready reference on the Great War. 

War, Labor, and Peace. 

The President’s Flag Day Address. 

How the War Came to America. 

The War Message and Facts Behind It. 

A War of Self-deeknsg. 

The Nation in Arms. 

American and Allied Ideals. 

American Interest in Popular Government Abroad. 

The Great War. 

Why Working-men Support the War. 

To the Workers of Free America. 

Labor and the War. 

The German-Bolshkvik Conspiracy. 

These pamphlets are written in the interests of the war prop¬ 
aganda and give various phases of the war as seen from within 
the United States. They are being scattered widely throughout 
China, and may be obtained from the Committee on Public Inform¬ 
ation , 113 Avenue Edwaid VII, Shanghai, They would make use¬ 
ful reference material for college classes studying these problems. 
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Tea University or Chicago War Papers. 

The Threat of German Worlb-politics. By Harrv^Pratt Judson, 

LL.D. 

Americans and the Wo red-crisis. By Albion W. Small. 

Democracy the Basis for World-order. By Frederick D. Bramhall. 
Sixteen Causes of War. By Andrew o. mcDatjghlin. 

The War and Industrial Readjustments. By Harold Glenn Moulton. 
England and America. By Conyers Read. 

Democracy and American Schools. By Charles H. Judd. 

Democracy and Social Progress in England. 

These War Papers deal with different phases of war-time 
thinking. Their main theme is the unsitisfactoriness of German 
philosophy, ideals, and methods, and their relation to, and effect 
upon, other countries and movements. In the main of course they 
represent a passing phase of thinking and aim to make clear reasons 
for the war and America’s part in it. To a certain extent they 
deal with movements and principles that will carry through and 
beyond the war into the reconstruction period, indicating thus 
some of the effects of the war which will not pass away, and show¬ 
ing some of the unexpected social changes that have already come 
as a result of this tremendous world upheaval. 


- - — ^ ^ **"-**•" - »' - - - 

Correspondence 


uniform abbreviations of 

NAMES OF BOOKS OF THE BIBLE. 

To the Editor of 

The. Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : Mr. Dreyer in the 
December Recorder inquires 
whether any thing is being done 
to secure what may be called a 
uniform system of abbreviations 
in view of the approaching 
issue of the new Union Version 
Bibles. He and many others 
will be glad to know that this 
question has not been over¬ 
looked by the Bible societies 
and that a Standard List of Ab¬ 
breviations has been adopted by 
them for their reference Bibles 
and by a number of organizations 
and individuals for use in works 
of reference and in periodical 
and other literature. In future 


the standard abbreviations will 
be printed in the index with the 
names of the books, which is 
inserted in every Bible. It is to 
be hoped that only the standard 
abbreviations will henceforth be 
used by authors and publishers. 

MISSrON ADDRESS ON TRACTS 

AND SCRIPTURE PORTIONS. 

"Whilst writing, may I refer to 
the letter of “ A Tract Distrib¬ 
utor” in the January number, 
and say that his object could be 
achieved in the easiest way by 
having a wooden block cut with 
the names of bis stations or 
chapels and stamping every tract 
or portion of Scripture he sells. 
This has been done by many 
missionaries who want to tell 
inquirers where they may obtain 
further information. The matter 
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is not so simple as your corre¬ 
spondent supposes. What would 
be the good of printing an 
invitation to a reader to “visit 
the nearest mission station” 
when he is 50 or 100 miles from 
the nearest station and has no 
idea in what town or street he 
would be likely to find it? 

Yours truly, 

G. H. Bondfield. 
Shanghai, January 15, 1919. 


A CORRECTION. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : I11 the Recorder 
for December you give some 
results of a recent census of the 
churches in Formosa, stating as 
one item that the census shows 
an average of one Christian to 
every 818 of the population. 
This is, of course, a misprint; 
the correct figure is one Christian 
to every 118 of the population, 
as anyone can see for himself 
by making a calculation from 
the figures given. 

Yours faithfully, 

Thomas Barclay. 


“ten converts per worker.” 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : May I ask the little 
space which is usually granted 
under similar circumstances, to 
reply to the letter on the “ Ten 
converts per worker.” 

If Mr. White will excuse me 
I think the personal remarks 
with which he begins bis letter 
are hardly fair. I had 110 idea 
of either “bowling him over” 
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or “ setting him down.” Later 
he refers to me as “ my critic.” 
I made it quite clear that I bad 
not read his book, and what I 
had to say was not a criticism 
of it, but of his letter in the 
Recorder, which is quite an¬ 
other proposition. 

If Mr. White justifies—as he 
apparently does by repetition— 
his use of the statistics, I have 
nothing more to say, argument 
would be useless, and I have 
already expressed my views' on 
that point. I should gather 
from the words “ If these few 
workers have been able to win 
fifteen thousand converts,” that 
the significance of the movement 
among the Miao has not been 
understood. To have converts 
there must be evangelization; the 
secret of expansion is the same 
as it was in the early days of 
the church when “they went 
everywhere preaching the word.’’ 
The instance given of a “ strong 
educational institution” is illu¬ 
minating. It probably has more 
foreign workers attached to it 
and absorbs more of the gold 
dollars referred to than the whole 
amount expended on this work 
among the Miao. These people 
build their own places of wor¬ 
ship, with little or no foreign 
assistance, they support their 
own evangelists in the matter of 
food, a small amount in wages 
being provided from foreign 
sources, and they contribute to 
such agencies as the Bible so¬ 
cieties, working for the spread 
of the gospel. And it is out of 
“their deep poverty” that the 
“riches of their liberality” 
abound. Just now they are in 
the direst straits, confronted 
with famine conditions owing to 
the failure of their scanty crops 
in consequence of an extremely 
wet season. The churches in 
Kueichow have helped and are 
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helping a little by special collec¬ 
tions in these months, but I am 
afraid it is but a drop in the 
bucket and that there will be 
great privation and distress. The 
whole district where these peo¬ 
ple live lies high among the 
hills and the winters are very 
cold. The accounts we have of 
the state of things are pitiable 
in the extreme. 

I did not set out to review Mr. 
White's book so will only observe 
that he states that the China 
Inland Mission practice is in 
accord with one of the two great 
principles he advocates and I 
will add that it also accords with 
the other to a greater extent 
than he seems to be aware of. 
But that this had anything to 
do with the inception and prog¬ 
ress of the work among the 
Miao is altogether another ques¬ 
tion. I venture to think that 
there are several things which 
account for a lack of greater 
results in mission work other 
than those set forth in Mr. 
White’s letter. 

Yours faithfully, 

B. Curtis Waters. 

December 13th, 3918. 


MOHAMMEDANS IN CHINA. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : In the July, 1918, 
number you publish an article 
on the Mohammedans in China, 
which is very interesting. Com¬ 
paring it with some notes on 
Mohammedanism, which I made 
some time ago, I find some more 
irregularities than those men¬ 
tioned in the top note. Will you, 
please, therefore allow me space 
to mention some of them ? 


I. Name : |ej |bJ gfc=return- 
ing religion, because they turn 
to Mecca in prayer. This is one 
explanation. Kang-hsi’s Dic¬ 
tionary, under [B] says : [g] [ej~ 
[H 35. According to his explana¬ 
tion 1 in is the name of a 
country in the Mohammedan 
States. 


2. Their coming to China: 
Kang-bsi says about this : [fj| 

B (a.d. 550-590) A 4* B; # 

% §1 S @ (& Dynasty to 

% Dynasty) (A.D. 1100-1300). 

3. Their number in China: 
Four millions is not only too 
small a number, but is by far too 
small. Chinese official censuses, 
which generally are considered 
as far too low (being afraid of 
taxation, families give as small 
a number as possible), estimate 
the Mohammedan population at 
twenty-three millions, which 
distribute themselves as follows: 
Shensi, five millions; Kansu, 
seven millions; Yunnan, five 
millions. The rest are scattered 
all over China. Peking alone is 
claiming 230,000 Mussulmans. 

The official name of their 
mosques is 3 | Most of 
the mutton shops are owned by 
Mussulmans. One finds also 
Mohammedan restaurants all over 
China. Their shops excel in 
cleanliness and on all their 
utensils is the name 13 @ 
written. During the Mongol 
Dynasty up to the end of the 
Ming period Mussulmans were 
in charge of the Peking Observ¬ 
atory. There are Mohammedan 


Tract and Book Agencies in 
China. One is in Hankow, 
owned by a Turk. Turkish 
ah tings are yearly coming to 
China visiting all centres of 
Mohammedanism in China. As 
in the Jewish religion, the ahung 
only is allowed to kill the cattle, 
i.e., he by performing the neces- 
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sary religious rites has always to 
make the first stroke. 

Amongst the Chinese official 
class there are not a few Mussul¬ 
mans. When their presence is 
needed at religious functions, 
outside their own religion, they 
send representatives. 
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So much as to the article you 
have published. 

Thanking you for inserting 
this, believe me, dear Sir, yours 
very faithfully, 

Ch. W. RasTlkr. 
Hankow, July 13th, 1918. 


Chinese Events and Tendencies 

N the surface political affairs in China are almost at a 
standstill. Behind the scenes a game for control is 
_ being played between the reactionaries and the moder¬ 
ate progressives. 

Both Peking and Canton have appointed delegates to a 
peace conference, but no meetings have been held as yet, 
though it has finally been decided to hold the meeting in 
Shanghai. Public confidence in the coming of peace varies 
from day to day, being at a low ebb as these lines are written. 

The real key to the situation seems to be, as it has been 
for some time, the possibility of securing loans from Japanese 
sources. As long as money can be obtained easily the mili¬ 
tarists who have been riding China to her doom will not 
surrender their control. Backed by armed forces they consider 
themselves beyond the reach of public opinion. Recently they 
have been taking a more aggressive attitude than at any time 
since the conclusion of peace in Europe. 

The announcement of the Hara cabinet in Japan that no 
more loans would be made to China except for legitimate 
purposes seems to have had just the effect expected. The fact 
is that as long as the militarists retain control in China no 
purposes will be legitimate. Any money obtained, no matter 
under what pretence, will be diverted to their private purposes. 
An absolute cessation of Japanese loans for a period of a year 
or so is necessary to bring the fighting in China to an end. 
The recent conclusion of loans, although ostensibly for com¬ 
mercial projects, has merely led to a reassertion of the deter¬ 
mination of the militarists to control the country. 

Iu the meantime, China’s representatives have arrived in 
Paris and have been greeted by the announcement that they 
would be granted two delegates to the conference at Versailles. 
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This is a generous recognition of a county which took no 
more active part in the war than did China, and indicates 
that the problems concerning her future will receive careful 
attention. 

The public interest in the revival of the opium traffic 
continues unabated. The government is now engaged in 
burning the stock purchased last year from the Shanghai 
combine, thus establishing a precedent which will stand them 
in good stead in the future. The Japanese authorities are 
reported to have been aroused by the reports of illicit trade in 
opium and morphia and steps are being taken to curb that evil. 
The volume of protest against the transfer of American brewing 
interests to China is mounting, and it is significant that the 
time has come when public interest centers upon what foreign 
nations are doing to the moral rather than the political con¬ 
ditions of China’s millions. 


Missionary News 


General 


THE UNION VERSION BIBLES. 

The printing and binding of 
the new Versions of the Bible 
in Mandarin and Wenli (the 
“Union Versions” as they are 
called) have progressed so satis¬ 
factorily that the Bible Societies 
are able to announce the issue 
of the Mandarin Bible this 
month, and the publication of 
the Wenli Bible in March. 

Like other organizations, the 
Bible Societies have been serious¬ 
ly inconvenienced by the war 
restrictions on the export of the 
finer grades of printing paper. 
Large quantities of paper were 
ordered over a year ago and our 
latest information is that it is 
still “on the way.” According¬ 
ly the first editions of the new 
Bibles are very much smaller 
tbau were ordered. Second 


editions will be put to press 
immediately on the arrival of 
fresh supplies of paper. The 
scarcity of paper has also made 
it impossible to print in more 
than one type (medium size), or 
with more than one term for 
God. For the same reason 
separate volumes of the Old 
Testament cannot be issued at 
present. 

Parts of the Mandarin Old 
Testament (the Pentateuch, Job, 
and Psalms) in a tentative form 
have been in use for some years; 
whilst the New Testament, also 
lacking the translators’ final 
touches, has been in circulation 
since 1907. In the complete 
Bible now issued it will be found 
that the parts previously pub¬ 
lished have undergone a further 
careful but conservative revision. 
This final review has been 
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carried out by Drs, Goodrich 
and Spencer Lewis and the Rev. 
F. W. Bailer, so as to bring the 
earlier work up to the standard 
of the more finished translation 
of the latest period of their 
labours. 

No part of the Union Version 
in Wenli has hitherto been 
printed. The translation that 
will be published in a few weeks 
will therefore be entirely new to 
the Chinese churches and the 
missionary body. It will be 
remembered that the 1907 
Conference decided that whilst 
two Versions of the New Testa¬ 
ment (Easy Wenli and High 
Wenli) has been made, there 
should be only one Wenli Version 
of the Old Testament. Full ad¬ 
vantage has been taken by the 
translators of the experience 
gained in their work on the 
New Testament, and it is not 
too much to say that the trans¬ 
lation now completed, both in 
its fidelity to the original and 
in its felicity of style, will be 
found to be a distinct advance 
on any previously published 
translation of the Old Testament. 
The New Testament part of this 
Bible will be the High Wenli 
translation alread3 r issued. No 
practicable way has been found 
to unify the two Wenli New 
Testaments as was suggested by 
the Conference in 1907. 


WORK AMONG CHINESE IN 
FRANCE. 

I, Number of huts . 35 

Do. tents and marquees... 38 

Total number of centres ... 75 

II. Number of Chinese workers : 

In France . 6 

In England . 12 

Eu route from U. S. 3 


III. Number of British missionaries: 

In France (2 Canadians) ... 43 

Coming by Nov. 15th (approx.)i2 

Total 55 

IV. Great Britain has contrib¬ 
uted the bulk of the money for 
this work, but the Americans 
and Canadians have done consid¬ 
erable. The first estimated 
budget was ,£73,000 but I have 
no figures to say what has been 
spent. 

V. The International Com¬ 
mittee of the Y.M.C.A. of the 
United States and Canada are 
doing splendid service in getting 
us men, and men of good quality. 
They have been responsible for 
sending over 21 Chinese—18 of 
whom have arrived—and they 
advise us that by November 1st 
they will have in Eugland at 
least 15 returned missionaries, 
mostly British, who are work¬ 
ing under American societies. 
Our Y. M. C. A. men in China 
are also getting us men from 
there. 

VI. Gospels, about 20,000—a 
considerable number of which 
have been distributed ; Testa¬ 
ments, 1,000; other religious 
books, 500; hymn books, 
5,000. Besides these, we have 
supplied a large quantity of 
educational material such as 
globes, maps, pictures, etc. 

We are placing from one to 
three pathescopes in each of the 
five army areas and permanent 
and portable cinemas in each of 
the seven Base Areas. Many 
of these are already operating. 
Selected programmes of films 
are being used and Christian 
interpreters provided to read the 
titles and explain. Each but is 
being equipped with a lantern 
and several are being placed in 
each Army Area. For the latter 
a special case is being prepared 
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—everything in a suitcase to 
give a lantern lecture. 

VII. In general, we are 
working along the following 
lines:—recreation, education, 
and moral and religious uplift. 
ITuder recreation we have the 
cinemas and games such as 
quoits, football, badminton, etc. 
Under education we are starting, 
with the fact that the world is 
round, demonstrating it on the 
globe, going from that to a six- 
foot map of the world, then ou 
to the solar system, astronomy, 
and back to the infinitely small 
in microscopy. We start with 
the globe and end with lantern 
slides. Splendid work is being 
done in some places teaching 
Chinese. A class has grown 
from 4 to too in one hut at A. 

P.0.4. 

We are planning to use dia¬ 
gram plates to teach Chinese to 
an audience of 40a at a time, 
scratching the character on the 
plate and giving the details of 
its construction in the corners. 

Volunteer letter writing classes 
have been started. Those who 
can write come in and act as 
scribes for those who cannot. 
In A P. O. 4 area we got 15 
volunteers in one but. The first 
night eight were on duty and 30 
letters were written, I cannot 
but think that these streams of 
letters going home to China 
with the Red Triangle ou them 
and “ Clin Tu Chiao,” “ Chiug 
Nien Hui ” on the Triangle will 
be a great thing to promote the 
“Christ Church” and the 
“Green Year’s Association” in 
China ; and the home letters that 
come in response will be a great 
moral anchor to hold the men. 

Gambling is rife among the 
Chinese over here and we have 
been hard put to it to find a 
substitute. The thing that 
comes nearest to it is amateur 
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theatricals. I am amazed at 
the hold these have ou the 
Chinese. Nothing equals it, 
not even the cinema. In one 
hut iu the north the men contrib¬ 
uted Fes. 2,200 and the Y. M. 
C. A. hut leader arranged for 
the dresses. 100 men sixteen 
miles away got up at 2 a.m., 
walked sixteen miles to see the 
show which ended at 9 p. m. 
and walked back again that 
night arriving at 1 a. m. and 
were on duty next day. This is 
enough to say of the attractive¬ 
ness of these shows. The night 
I was there four men had 
arranged to gamble but gave it 
up and came to the Y. M. C. A. 
show. 

I must not close without tell¬ 
ing you of the gathering together 
of the Christians iu Brother¬ 
hoods. Iu one area a good 
fatherly missionary is going 
around the different centres. 
The local man advertises him 
as a Mu Shih of many years in 
China. The Christians are gath¬ 
ered together, a “deacon” or 
“elder” appointed, and the 
names all secured, and we are 
getting carved hard - wood 
boards to put these names on to 
hang up iu the Quiet Room. 
From these boards the Christians 
will find who the other Chris¬ 
tians are in their company. 
They will see that they are not 
alone, and the fact that their 
names stand there as Christians 
will be an inspiration to them 
to live the life. Into these 
brotherhoods we shall gather 
the grain reaped from our other 
work. 

G. H. Cole. 


WARM APPRECIATION. 

The following letter was sent 
by Mr. Hsiung Hsi Ling, 
Director-General of Flood Relief 
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and Conservancy (Chihli), to 
Mr. R. S. Greene and those 
who assisted in this work: 

“ Because of the great flood 
of last year which has torn 
asunder numerous people of this 
province from their homesteads, 
with one heart and one purpose 
yon worked unremittingly in 
relieving the afflicted. And 
Christlike in benevolence, nei¬ 
ther the hungry nor the flood- 
stricken ever escaped your 
constant mindfulness, but every¬ 
one has been saved from an 
imminent catastrophe out of 
which they are once more to 
enjoy peace and prosperity. 

“Your illustrious virtue has 
shed light far and wide and 
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inspired great admiration. I 
have petitioned our President 
to give recognition for the 
meritorious services rendered by 
you. In response to my request 
the President has conferred upon 
you the .... Class Chia Ho 
Decoration, which commemor¬ 
ates the fact that in you personi¬ 
fies the Golden Rule of loving 
others with self-denial as typified 
by the Cross and that such good 
deeds were done and blessings 
asked for the glory of the Lord, 
the only God. 

“I have much pleasure in 
forwarding you the said Decora¬ 
tion, with the request that you 
be good enough to acknowledge 
the receipt of the same.” 


HEAI/fH ESSAY COMPETITION. 


1st. Among College and University Students : 


Subjects: («) “Health as a factor in bringing about the rise and 
fall of nations.” (An Historical Research essay.) 

( b ) “The relationship between national health and 
national wealth.” (An Economic Research essay.) 

i 4 s t a 2 i 

Prizes. 1st $20, 2nd $10. 

Number of words must be no less than 1,000 or more than 3,000. 


2nd. Among High School and Middle School Students : 
Subjects : ( a) “ How to keep oneself in perfect health.” 

m a 

( b ) “What must a woman do to keep her family iti 
good health? ” 


Prizes. 1st $10, 2nd $5. 

Number of words must be no less than 750 or more than 1,500. 


3rd. Among Primary School Students : 

Subject: ( a ) “ Why do people become sick ? ” 

m m 

Prizes. 1st $5, 2nd $2.50. 

Number of words no less than 300 or more than 800. 

All the essays must be in by April 30th, 1919. 

All the essays may be written either in Chinese or English. 
Competitors will send their essays to Dr. S. M. Woo, 5 Quin- 
san Gardens, Shanghai. 
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The importance of health is 
an oft-repeated truism ; but the 
conditions of obtaining health 
are little understood and still 
less acted upon by the average 
people. Without hygienic 
knowledge and conduct there 
can be no great vitality and 
vigor. The essential conditions 
of hygienic knowledge and 
conduct are plasticity of brain 
and effort on the part of the 


learners. Essay contests, in 
which pupils of all grades can 
participate, fulfill perfectly these 
two conditions. This is why 
we conduct this health essay 
contest. We beg all teachers 
to urge their pupils, both boys 
and girls, to join in this contest. 
If they get the prizes, they are 
to be congratulated ; if not, they 
have learned a valuable lesson 
anyhow. 


News 

There is a Japanese Church in 
Shanghai with a membership of 
132. It is entirely independent. 
They have recently installed as 
pastor the Rev. O. Murakami. 
There are several other such 
churches in China. 

Mr. S. T. Wen has accepted 
the General Secretaryship of the 
Hangchow Young Men’s Chris¬ 
tian Association. We congratu¬ 
late Mr. Wen upon his entering 
into this opportunity, and the 
Y. M. C. A. in securing so able 
an addition to its staff. 

Under the auspices of the Kin 
Han Railway, which is under 
the direction of Dr. C. C. Wang, 
managing director of the Peking- 
Hankow Railway, there has been 
sent out the first agricultural 
campaign train in China, This 
train will try to bring to the 
door of the farmer demonstra¬ 
tions of modern agricultural 
methods and equipment. 

Pastor Ting Ei-mei was mar¬ 
ried on the 17th of January, 
1919, to Miss Y. T. Met, a 
teacher in the Methodist Girls’ 
School, Kinkiang. Pastor Ting 
is shortly leaving with the party 
that is going to Yunnan under 
the auspices of the Yunnan Home 


Notes 

Mission movement, where he 
will spend five or six months. 

Canton Christian College is 
publishing in Chinese an inter¬ 
esting periodical known as The 
Journal of the Ling Nam Agri¬ 
cultural Society. This contains 
many suggestive papers dealing 
with practical results worked out 
along agricultural lines in China. 
Such papers are a valuable con¬ 
tribution to a solution of the 
practical problems of China. 

On or about April 1st will 
appear the first copy of The New 
China, Review , which is to take 
up the work formerly carried 
on by The China Review which 
ceased publication some seven¬ 
teen years ago. The Editor of 
The New China Review is Mr, 
Samuel Cooling, whose .sinologi¬ 
cal ability is well known. This 
magazine will be bi-monthly and 
will furnish a place for the pub¬ 
lication of the results of research 
into things Chinese. 

The December (1918) issue of 
the China Sunday School Journal 
is given up to a discussion of the 
National Phonetic System recent¬ 
ly adopted by the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee. There is 
much information with regard 
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to the practical problems of 
utilizing this phonetic system. 
All those interested in this new 
script should have a copy of 
this number of the Journal. 

From the Oriental News and 
Comment we learn that Prof. 
Kiang of the University of Cali¬ 
fornia receutly presented to the 
University his large Chinese 
library, consisting of 15,000 vol¬ 
umes which had been collected 
and handed down to him by his 
ancestors. This gives the Uni¬ 
versity of California the second 
largest collection of Chinese 
books in the United States, the 
first being that of the Library of 
Congress. 

Mr. R. P. Montgomery, of 18 
Peking Road, Shanghai, would 
like to get into touch with those 
interested in the founding and 
development of Christian schools 
for Chinese boys which would 
give clear emphasis to social 
service, manual training, and 
self-government. The school he 
has in mind would be in many 
respects like the North field 
Schools, Hampton Institute, 
Park College, etc. He will be 
glad to send a statement of his 
plans in outline to any who may 
desire it. 

The various Missions of the 
United Methodist Church in 
China, working in North China, 
Ningpo, Wenchow, Yunnan, and 
Kueichow, having hitherto had 
distinctive Chinese names, it is 
now deemed desirable, and after 
mutual consultation, it has been 
decided, to adopt one uniform 
Chinese designation for their com¬ 
mon United Methodism They 
therefore ask the missionary 
community in China to note that 
they have agreed to adopt as such 


common designation the Chinese 
name ^ 1 § f (Sheng Tao 
Rung Hui). 

Fukien Christian University 
held its third anniversary on 
January 20th, 1919. At this 
time the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts was conferred upon the first 
five graduates of the institution, 
by President Jones, under a 
charter received from New York. 
General Iyu, the military and 
civil governor of the province, 
was present and spoke sympa¬ 
thetically. A fine piece of land 
has been secured on the river 
below Foochow' for this institu¬ 
tion which has before it enor¬ 
mous possibilities along the Hue 
of educational leadership in Fu¬ 
kien province. 

At the meetings of the Provin¬ 
cial Church Council (Congrega¬ 
tional) and the Presbyterian 
Synod, Amoy, held during the 
second and third week.s in 
December, a scheme for union 
of the two bodies was adopted. 
This means that barring the 
Seventh Day Adventists, there 
is to be only one Protestant 
church in South Fukien. For six 
years each body lias appointed 
members on a joint committee 
to draw up plans for union, and 
each year they have drawn nearer 
together and more obstacles been 
removed. In expressing his joy 
over the hope of union a Chinese 
pastor said this had been a 
gradual growth which began as 
much as thirty years ago when 
the two church assemblies (Pro¬ 
vincial Church Council and 
Synod) met together for a com¬ 
munion service. 

Both of the above named 
church bodies have just adopted 
a plan for a five year evangelis¬ 
tic campaign to try to reach 
every one in South Fukien so as 
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to give all a chance of hearing 
the gospel message. 

The South China Mission of 
the Presbyterian Mission, North, 
has passed a resolution placing 
itself on record as '‘favoring the 
formation of a central competent 
and impartial body possessed of 
adequate authority to develop 
a comprehensive and constructive 
program of Mission activities 
centering in Canton, to include 
evangelistic fields as well as 
institutional work, educational or 
medical.” They are of the opin¬ 
ion that others like themselves 
would wisely relinquish some of 
their present antipathies in favor 
of a wider and more unified work. 
They have requested, in pursu¬ 
ance of this resolution, that the 
Board of Co-operation of the 
Canton Missionary Conference 
call, as an initiatory step, a 
meeting composed of representa¬ 
tives from the several Missions, 
such representatives to be if 
possible chosen by their own 
Missions, though with a clear 
understanding that such appoint¬ 
ment does not constitute advance 
commitment on the part of the 
Missions concerned, to any deci¬ 
sions of this Committee. 

Mr. D. Crommelin, Missions 
Consul, located at Weltevreden, 
Java, wishes the help of mission¬ 
aries in taking care of Chinese 
Christians who settle in Java. 
It appears that the Butch Mis¬ 
sions usually were unaware of 
the presence of these Chinese, 
mostly artisans, and so have 
been unable to help them to get 
into touch with the places of 
public worship and groups of 
Christians. As a result some of 
these have left their first faith. 
The Missions Consul is therefore 
desirous of putting these Chinese 
Christians into touch with mis¬ 
sionaries, and asks the missionary 
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agencies in China, when they 
hear of Chinese Christians leav¬ 
ing for Netherlands India, to 
send to the Missions Consul all 
the information they can about 
the probable destination of such 
Chinese. The Consulate in turn 
will inform the local mission¬ 
aries. 

The Sunday school of the 
American Baptist Mission in 
Swatow, consisting of five depart¬ 
ments and about 700 people, 
recently held a unique Suuday 
School Christmas Gift Service. 
In preparation for this many of 
the pupils did work to earn the 
needed money, even the mem¬ 
bers of the Cradle Roll taking part 
and being present when their 
gift was presented. When the 
name of a class was called, the 
class rose, while one or more of 
their number took their gift and 
deposited it on the platform. 
The combined gifts were in some 
cases so big that it took more 
than one to carry them, as, for 
instance, 50-lb. bags of flour. 
When stock was taken of the 
gifts there were found to be 
about $75 worth of various 
articles, 43 face towels, 30 pairs 
of socks, $30 worth of piece- 
goods suitable for clothes for 
men, women, and children, a 
dozen handkerchiefs, two tooth- 
br us lies, $10 worth of pota¬ 
toes and rice, $6 worth of 
cotton-batting for comforts, and 
$24 in money. Everything 
was new and useful. In prep¬ 
aration for the distribution of 
these useful gifts, a long list of 
names of needy Christians had 
beeu made; many of the things 
will go direct to the Old Folks’ 
Home connected with the work 
of this Mission. The distribu¬ 
tion was carried out by a com¬ 
mittee of eight, all Chinese 
except one. 
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NOTES ON THE JEWISH 
MOVEMENT. 

The Jewish national movement 
has made considerable progress 
in Persia, which has a Jewish 
population of about ioo.ooo. . . . 
Prof. Flanders Petrie recently 
recommended, hi the Royal In¬ 
stitution of British Architects, 
on the rebuilding of Jerusalem, 
that the old town within the 
walls should be closed to new 
buildings, so that its original 
features might be preserved, 
while suburbs should be built 
farther out and couuected with 
each other by electric tramways, 
an average distance of two miles 
from the center of the town. . . . 
Before the war only two good 
carriage roads were in existence 
—from Jaffa to Jerusalem and 
from Jerusalem to Hebron. 
Now there are excellent roads 
over all the country. . . . Identi¬ 
cal coinage is in use everywhere. 
Jerusalem, furthermore, has a 
supply of pure drinking water. . . 
Of the total number of Jewish 
children between the ages of 
three and thirteen in Warsaw, 
namely, some 90,000, only about 
21,000 are now finding accom¬ 
modation in the communal 
schools and institutions. The 
remaining 70,000 run about the 
bouses and beg, and become 
victims of the terrible influences 
of the street. The effect of this 
on the girls can be imagined. 
Thus, through no fault of their 


own, the morality of the Jews at 
this place is siuking rapidly. .. . 
The month of Tishri, which 
includes the Jewish New Year, 
the Day of Atonement, and the 
Feast of Tabernacles, has been a 
mensis mirabilis for Jerusalem. 
For the New Year there was a 
gathering of Jewish soldiers at 
Jerusalem such as is becomiug 
customary at the chief festivals 
of the year, this being the third 
of its kind. This is a revival of 
the old pilgrimage which the Jews 
of the Diaspora made in the days 
of the national life—the bands 
of Jewish soldiers now coming up 
from different parts of the front 
and from the ends of Sinai to 
celebrate their feasts together.. .. 
The summer mouths in Jeru¬ 
salem provided plenty of oppor¬ 
tunity for public gatberiug and 
celebration. I11 April Dr. Weiz- 
mann proclaimed from Mount 
Scopus the vision of the new 
era. In May General Alleuby 
was received by the community 
united iu the joy of deliverance ; 
school children in thousands 
hailed him as the redeemer of 
Palestine. In July the corner¬ 
stone of the University was laid, 
in the presence of representatives 
of all Palestinian Jewry. Fi¬ 
nally, there was a royal welcome 
given to the forty-four doctors 
and nurses sent by the Hadassah 
Society of American Zionists as 
their first contribution to the 
healing of the damage caused by 
the war. 
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BIRTHS. 

November: 

29th, at Nodoa, Hainan, to Rev. 
and Mrs. P. C. Melrose, P. N., a son 
(Hugh Rainey), 

December : 

In Hoston, Mass., U.S.A., to Rev, and 
Mrs. E S. Hildreth (of Cliaociiow- 
Ju), A.B.P.M.S., a son (John Lane). 

January: 

8th, at P'oochow, to.Rev. and Mrs. 
A. W. R. Norton, C.M.S., a son. 

DEATHS. 

October : 

37th, at Oxford, NJ., U.S.A,, Mr. 
A. N. Hoag land, Secretary of the 
Peking Y.M.C.A., from influenza, 
December : 

24th, at Cbefoo, Mrs. E. Tomkin- 
son, C.I M., from malignant disease 
of the abdomen. 

30th, at Peking, Rev. John Wherry, 

D. D., A.P.M. (North), aged 81 years. 

January: 

4 th, at Liaoyatig, Manchuria, Miss 
Mary Fleming Graham, for twenty- 
three years a missionary of the U.F. 
C.S., from heart failure. 

7th, at Ningpo, Mrs. Annie S. 
Grant, A.B.F.M S. 

nth, at Taiyuanfu, Sha., Herbert 
Forbes, aged ten and a quarter years, 
eldest child of Rev. and Mrs. J. C. 
Harlow, E-B.M, 

I2th, at Kaifeng, Mary Geraldine 
Guinness, aged eight years and ten 
months, C.I.M. 

ARRIVALS. 

December : 

4th, from U.S.A., Miss V. E. Woods, 
A.C.M. 

25th, from U.S,A., Dr. S. Johnson, 
Miss Halverstadt, Miss Walker, Miss 
Smith, M.E.F.B. 

29th, from U.S.A., Miss Ada Eick- 
jueyer, National Committee Y.M.C.A. 
office staff. 

30th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 

E. W. Galt (ret.), Miss Holmes (new), 
A.B.C.F.M.; Misses M. Harvey, 2 $. 
von Gunten, M. K. Oppelt, C. A.; 
Rev, and Mrs. T. W. Mitchell (ret.), 
A.P.M. (North). From Norway, Mr. 
and Mrs. P. Hole, Mrs. H. J. Helgesen 
(ret.), Messrs. M. Jensen, P. Torjesen, 
Misses S. Douzette and K. A. A. 
Aschim, C.I.M. 

January: 

4th, from Canada, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. J. Mortimore and children (ret.), 


Mr. and Mrs. F. M. Davis (new), 
Miss E. M. Hall (ret.), Miss A. Mor¬ 
gan (ret.), Rev and Mrs. A. E. Johns 
and children (ret.), and for Szechwan 
(new): Misses Barnett, Campbell, 
Tbexton, McRae, Ward, Foster, Mas¬ 
sey, Dr. Lela Snider, all C.M.M. Mr. 
and Mrs. N, Svenson and children 
(ret.), C.I.M. 

15th, from Norway, Miss Andrea 
Herseth (new, NordTCbina), N.M.S. 

19th, from Canada, Dr. Jean Dow 
(ret.), Miss L. Dinwoody (ret.), Miss 
Violet Stewart (new), P.C.C, 

22nd, from Norway, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. Karstad and children (ret.), Rev. 
and Mrs. H. Mjelve and children 
(ret.), Mr. J. Friedrickson (new), Miss 
Anna Mugass (new), NX K. From 
England Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Oakes 
and child (ret.), Mrs. A. Morley, 
(ret.), W.M.M.S.; Mrs. H. R. Wil¬ 
liamson and children (ret.), B.M.S. 
From Canada, David I. Jeffrey, C.A. 
From America, Mrs. C. W, Pruitt 
(ret.) S.B.C. ; Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Lindbeck and children (ret.), Miss 
Hilda Anderson (new), Aug. S.M. 
From Canada, Mr. and Mrs. H. Swen¬ 
son (ret.), C.I.M. 

DEPARTURES. 

November: 

21st, to U.S.A,, Mrs. E. J. Lee and 
children, A.C.M. 

24th, to U.S.A., Mrs. E. L. Souder 
and infant, and Mr. W. F, Borrman, 
A.C.M, 

December : 

29th, to Sweden, Miss H, Lundvall, 
C.I.M. To England, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Gillies, C.I.M. 

January: 

2nd, to U.S.A., Rev. E, L, Souder, 
A.C.M. 

3rd. to England, Mr. and Mrs. E-H. 
Taylor, C.I.M. 

6tli, to Australia, Rev. and Mrs. 

F. W. Bailer, C.I.M. 

8th, to U.S.A., Miss Mary Watrous 
and Miss Nora Dillenbeck, M.E.F.B. 

14th, to Australia, Mr. and Mrs. A. 
Trudinger, C.I.M. 

17th, to U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. B. S. 
Fenu and children, Y.M.C.A.; Rev. 
and Mrs. E. W. Ellis, A.B.C.F.M.; 
Sister Helen Veronica, A.C.M. To 
Canada, Miss Grace Sykes, P.C.C. 

18th, to U.S.A., Stephen W. Green, 
A.C.M. 

21st, to U.S.A., Miss Gertrude Hoy, 
R.C.U.S. 
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NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 


Rev. A. H, Jowett Murray, M.A., (Oxou.) a member of the 
London Missionary Society, has been in China since 1910, engaged 
in educational and evangelistic work in Tientsin. He gives a 
practical discussion of a perennial problem. 

Mrs. ElEANore W. Sheffield, a missionary under the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, has spent 
fifty years in China ; most of this time was spent in Tunghsien ; the 
last four or five years in Peking. In Tunghsien she worked in 
connection with the North China College, in Peking in the Woman’s 
Bible Training School. She has also participated in general 
woman’s work. Her experience has been wide and varied. Her 
attitude in her suggestive article is sympathetic throughout. 

Rev. Isaac Mason has been in China over twenty-six years, 
working in connection with the Friends’ Foreign Missionary 
Association (English). With the exception of the last four years 
spent in Shanghai, he has been engaged in evangelistic work 
in West China. Before he came to the editorial staff of the 
Christian Literature Society he also did some literary work. He 
is Secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai. 


THE RECORDER JUBILEE FUND 

The campaign for the Recorder Jubilee Fund has just 
started. Up to date we have received $1,269.82, with another $200 
promised. Though there have been many other demands upou 
those to whom we have appealed, yet the response has been 
encouraging. Those who have been asked to serve on committees 
in the United States and Great Britain have consented to do so, 
and we look fox help in various ways from these committees. 

The Rev. C, G. Sparham, of the London Missionary Society, says: “I 
welcome the action of the committee ou behalf of the Recorder. May the 
Jubilee Fund be fully realized. We are more indebted to you and your 
Associate Editors than we can well express. I enclose my mite.” 

The Rev. Thos. Bryson writes: “As one of the few remaining sub¬ 
scribers to the Recorder since its first issue in Foochow fifty years ago, and 
who has followed its checkered history with great interest and profit during 
all these years, 1 have very much pleasure in forwarding to you a subscription 
toward the Jubilee Fund. Your current number (December, 1918) is as good 
as any that have gone before, and I quite realize that all seven reasons for the 
Jubilee appeal are valid and pressing.” 

In sendiug in a cheque, a representative of the Tehchow missionaries 
says: ” We all appreciate the need and necessity for such a fund and are 
glad to assist in some measure. We only wish we were in a position to give 
more liberally to this worthy object.” 

From the North China Daily News, February 8th, 1919: 

” ‘ The Chinese Recorder ’ for February contains many excellent 
articles, and has recently very considerably improved in appearance. This 
interesting monthly has been in existence since 1868, and is to celebrate its 
jubilee by raising a fund of |io,ooo, to be known as the 1 Recorder Jubilee 
Fund.’ It has an important place in the literature of China.” 
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Editorial 


In treating of the preparation, status, and 

" Gbemveaot participation in general missionary work of 
/fctaaionatles.” f, . r . . . ** t* ^ cn. * 

the wives of missionaries, Mrs. D. Z. Shef¬ 
field has dealt ably with a problem which has been more or less 
overlooked because of its extreme complexity. This is one of 
the problems that we continue to treat as we did in pioneer 
days—forgetting, apparently, that the times have changed, 
though there will always be so many unpredictable and uncon¬ 
trollable factors in the matrimonial phase of the missionary’s 
life that any solution attempted must perforce be more prag¬ 
matic than idealistic. 

The standard of qualification, at the home base, for those 
who are or who intend to become wives of missionaries might 
be made more definite and as a result higher. The chief 
problem, however, connected with this important group of the 
missionary body is that of securing a fair chance to get a real 
start on the language. Before there were training schools 
on the field this was excusable. The question which looms 
up in this connection, as to whether or not marriage could 
be delayed, is a mooted one. During 1917 seventy-eight 
letters were sent out to members of twenty societies and to 
two language schools, seeking their opinion on this question. 
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Forty-eight answers were received from members of eighteen 
societies and from one language school, the number received 
from British and American missionaries being nearly equal. 
The only thing in which these letters could be said to agree 
was that they all differed in opinion. Two general tendencies 
were noted : one towards a definite rule delaying marriage, 
and another towards early marriage before leaving for the 
field. Of the societies replying, eight tended in one direction, 
and eight in the other. In one case a man and wife differed 
as to the value of the rule in their own mission. The cleav¬ 
age was most evident along ecclesiastical and geographical 
lines. It was evident, however, that, with regard to the 
ability of men, married and single (single men are increasing 
in number), and women, married and single, there was little 
difference as regards mastery of the language, where the chances 
were equal. The best results were obtained when the man and 
woman concerned started their studies together. In some cases 
engaged couples might delay marriage, say for a year ; though 
it was pointed out by some that both men and women when 
married appear to find it easier to adjust themselves to new 
conditions than those who are single. We do not, however, 
see why it might not be possible for arrangements to be made 
to so reduce the cares of the home duriug the first year of life 
in China, by spending it in a training school, that the wife 
should have practically the same amount of time for study as 
her husband. It is upon the wife’s language study that house¬ 
hold cares encroach most. It would seem wise, furthermore, 
that the course taken by the wife be adapted to ber domestic 
needs and to tbe fact that for awhile at least she would be 
limited in the time she could give to mission work: while 
she might study with her husband she would not necessarily 
need to follow the same course. 

As a matter of fact, the whole problem of the wives of 
missionaries has beeu looked at too much from the point of 
view of tbe man. A few more studies like Mrs. Sheffield’s 
should enable us to fiud a solution adapted to the real problem. 
There should be a chance for some study at the home base, of 
domestic problems in China, so that some of the difficulties now 
met might be avoided. Ability to get into communication 
with the people among whom they live would make life much 
more real to the wives of missionaries and more satisfactory to 
themselves and to the missions with which they are connected. 
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„ The tactics which have been applied 

Oampalsn at Home Ease. tlle SU p rt of certain war activi- 

ties are about to be utilized m con¬ 
nection with the support of mission work. There is a strong 
feeling in many quarters at home that very considerable in¬ 
creases in the various lines of Christian benevolences are 
possible. Several leaders have proposed that all the leading 
churches should unite annually upon one great drive taking in 
their whole constituency, and even others outside of the church, 
in the great philanthropic and missionary enterprises of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

In the same connection careful studies ot missions, by 
different countries, are being made which will show such facts 
as the volume of the work, capital investments, annual 
expenditures, etc., indicating the real extent of mission work. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that at a conference of Board 
representatives and affiliated movements, held in New York, 
December 17th, 1918, a resolution was passed that “there 
should be a united campaign in behalf of the missionary 
and benevolent work of the evangelical churches of North 
America.” A committee of fifteen was appointed to prepare 
a plan along this line and to arrange fbr the necessary 
conferences between home and foreign mission interests to 
carry it out. We are likely, therefore, to have in 19x9, 
certainly in 1920, a united mission work campaign. 

It should also be stated that plans are on foot for an 
exhaustive study of the success and failure of missionaries and 
for the formulation of a statement of required qualifications for 
missionaries, either by individual Boards or in general. It 
looks as though those Boards or Missions which think in 
smaller terms than a world-wide work by all Christians will 
either be drawn into the current or left high and dry on the 
side. 

* * 


$be Coming 
dblsston Drive. 


That the next few years will register tremen¬ 
dous advance in mission work in China there is 
fairly general agreement. There are hints, 
however, of a lack of correlation between the thinking of 
those who are responsible for the support of missions and those 
who actually do it. From this two dangers arise ; the first, 
that in response to the enlarged ideals of beneficence created by 
the war the demand at home for the support of mission work 
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will be speeded up faster than the need for such support is 
realized on the field, at least by the whole missionary body. 
The second danger is that on the field the necessity for doing 
something to utilize the increased resources will lead to a 
hurried summary of needs on the old unscientific lines, without 
due regard to the needs of China as a whole, and of undeveloped 
types of work and sections of the field in particular. In other 
words, whereas for some decades the field forces have been 
pushing the home base for advance, now the home base will be 
pushing the field forces for adequate plans to use increased 
resources. If these increased resources are expended through 
hasty and unscientific plans, there is likely to be a reaction 
after a few years that will place mission work in an unsatis¬ 
factory light. 

Added to the dangers quoted above is the additional one 
arising from a sudden tidal flow of resources for mission work 
in China that there will be fostered in the Chinese Church a 
sense of dependence that will retard a normal and proper 
growth of self-support. There are probably as many dangers 
in connection with an unlimited supply of funds for mission 
work in China as in a restricted supply. For the above reasons 
every help should be given to those now conducting a survey of 
mission work in China, the main object of which is of course 
to find out where development in any type of mission work is 
behindhand, and what sections of China have been practically 
overlooked. For a wise adjustment between possible resources 
and the real needs, the completion of this survey is an absolute 
and pressing necessity. To be scientific will not interfere with 
spirituality; but to be unscientifically spiritual may mean a 
congested and clouded condition of mission work that will do 
tremendous harm. 

•K •I' 


Christian Commissioners 
to Japan anO China. 


The Committee of Reference and 
Counsel, New York, has been forced 
to give a great deal of attention to the 
relation of the Foreign Mission movement to the betterment of 
international relations. As a result there is a movement on 
foot, as we learn from the advance sheets of the report of 
this Committee, to send to the Far East a “commission of 
two or three eminent Christian leaders representing business, 
statesmanship, and educational interests.” The purpose of 
such a commission will be to point out the place of Christianity 
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in a nation’s life. As the report says, these Christian com¬ 
missioners “would be able to command a hearing impossible 
for any missionary or even for distinguished ecclesiastics whose 
profession is the propagation of religion.” Such a commission 
would have profound influence wherever it went. It would 
speak not as the voice of organized ecclesiasticism but of a 
Christian religion as wide and deep as life. It would not 
stand for creeds or dogmatic statements, but for the whole of 
life lived on the Christian basis. In China it could not but 
mean the focusing of many apparently conflicting tendencies in 
religious thinking and their correlation around the fact that to 
be a Christian is to live well in every department of life. 
Such a commission might set for decades the trend of Chris¬ 
tianity in China. Here is a matter for much prayer and 
careful planning. Just when these Christian commissioners 
will come has not yet been settled but it will probably be in the 
near future. 

* * * 

international /Eorat The P™ b,ems of alcoho '- °P ium - social 

StanDarDs vice, and accompanying diseases, are now 

international. The facts that prohibition 
is assured in the United States and that, as Raymond Fosdick 
has said, “a victory over the social evil in the armies in 
France was achieved as great in proportion as that over the 
Central Empires” mean that a new day is dawning. Once 
men believed that the use of drugs was inevitable ; that vice 
was necessary. That these are two ancient lies has been 
proved by the above achievements in a wav that he who runs 
may read. There will still be fights over alcohol, and attempts 
made to prove that vice cannot be eliminated and hence must 
be made safe, but those who fight these rearguard actions can 
no longer in public prove that nothing can be done about it. 

And now a practical question arises : What are you doing 
to make these conquests over drugs and vice effective where 
you are ? Are you organizing the moral energies existent 
in China against these evils? Shanghai has a Moral Welfare 
Committee said to be the first of its kind in China. Cannot 
every city have one ? There are many Chinese who, while not 
fully understanding Christianity, can yet be organized around 
the Christian attitude towards these evils. We should like to 
see in addition a nation-wide campaign against the exploitation 
of the youth of China by the cigarette business. But—what 
are you going to do about these things ? You no longer have 
to be a pioneer or a scout; your duty is to make known the 
victories won and help repeat them where you are. 
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fellowship with Christ In prater for the Morlh, 

"He ever uveth to make intercession for os.” 

Meditation. 

“ The Christian God desires the welfare of all men everywhere; his love 
is boundless in extent and individual in application; his purpose of good 
sweeps through creation, comprehending every child of his and laboring for 
a transformed society on earth and in the heavens. This, as Paul says, is ‘ the 
eternal purpose which he purposed in Christ,’.,. 

"When men offer up to such a God vicarious prayer, their intercession 
must mean casting themselves in with the eternal purpose of the Father for 
His children, ‘laying hold on God,’ not to call him to ministry, as though 
he needed that, but to be carried along with him in his desire for all men’s 
good. Nothing is more wanted in the world than such intercession. God 
wants men to lay hold on him in inward prayer, aligning their dominant 
desires with his, until their intercession becomes the effective ally of his will.” 

If the Christian is essentially not a mere man, but an embodiment of 
God, then there is a sort of treason involved in independent action, as well 
as an inestimable loss both to the agent and to the world around. Prayer is 

the expression of dependence, of partnership.But prayer in this 

sense—at once the means to, and the expression of, the penetration of our 
own personality by the personality of God—is not learned in a day. It 
involves what Isaiah calls ‘stirring oneself up to take hold of God,’ with a 
consequent disturbance, if need be, of our whole outlook and interests and 
programme of daily life,” 

Intercession, 

That all who follow Christ may realize that their effectiveness in prayer 
depends not on fluctuating feelings, but on such faith and dominant desire 
as spritig from a true knowledge of the character and resources of God. 

"The difficulties seem practically to resolve themselves into phases of 
one supreme difficulty of our modem life, the difficulty of self-discipline; that 
resolute shutting of the door of the spirit upon distractions of every sort, and 
shutting ourselves in alone with God, until body, mind, and spirit are, so to 
speak, united in themselves and in Him.” 

" We pray as much as we desire, and we desire as much as we love.” 

That among all peoples an increasing multitude may give themselves in 
prayer to closer fellowship with Christ and with their fellow-men, so that 
their faith may help to remove the embittering aftermath of war, and open 
new approaches for the re-creating love of God. 

"The Church has not yet discovered, still less begun to realize, the 
limitless possibilities of intercession. How to multiply the number of Chris¬ 
tians who .... will individually and collectively wield this force .... is 
the supreme question.” 




Contributed Articles 


The Upbuilding of the Church * 

A. H. JOWETT MURRAY, M. A. 

(i) OUR CONCEPTION OF THE CHURCH WE ARE TO BUILD. 

T each man take heed how he buildeth .... For 
each man’s work shall be made manifest, for the day 
shall declare it. If any man’s work shall abide 
which he built thereon, he shall receive a reward. 
If any man’s work shall be burnt, he shall suffer loss.” To¬ 
day, here in God’s presence, we are to examine our workman¬ 
ship, our building, and to seek the guidance of the great 
Master-builder with the prayer that our work done for Him 
may abide. 

We cannot build without a plan—what is our plan, our 
conception of the Church we are to build ? We can see in the 
work of the different missionary societies in China two plans 
exemplified. Others have laboured before us and we have 
entered into their labours. If we look back to the great 
pioneers who have gone before, sometimes it seems to us to-day 
that they have built on foundations that will not stand. Yet 
it is not for us to stand and criticise—we should have done no 
better or most likely not so well. But it is our duty, with the 
experience of so many years before us, to study, to compare, to 
learn from the successes and failures of others ; and, above all, 
to apply to all these plans and conceptions and methods the test 
our Master taught us—By their fruits ye shall know them. 

What are these two fundamental conceptions of the Church 
exemplified by the work we see on the mission-field ? The 
first and apparently most general conception is of the Church 
as a religious institution—a branch, off-shoot, or reproduction of 
a similar institution in the West. As we are familiar with it 
at home, we think of a properly constituted Church as always 
possessing buildings of a suitable type, a salaried pastor, a 

* Paper read at the Annual Retreat of the London Mission in North 
China, March 1918. 



Note.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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certain formal organization, and a more or less set order of 
worship; and, again, we think of it as pursuing certain 
recognised forms of religious and social activity. Many of 
these things we believe to be indispensable to the very existence 
of a Church; or, if not absolutely necessary, at least very 
desirable. Others, when we come to analyse them, we see to 
be merely a matter of custom or tradition. It was natural that 
missionaries coming to China should think of the Church in the 
terms of what was familiar at home, and should seek to repro¬ 
duce that familiar form both in general outline and in its detail 
in China. Thus they aimed at establishing churches which 
from the beginning should be copies of the full-grown churches 
of the West. The Chinese churches must have set forms of 
ecclesiatical organization, church buildings, pastors, orders of 
service and so forth (all of our Western pattern), not because 
they have felt the need of these things to support and maintain 
their common spiritual life, but because the missionary takes 
for granted that a church should have these things. Con¬ 
sequently, from its birth, the Church is not a spiritual organism 
but an exotic religious institution, organized by the foreign 
missionary. The missionary’s function is to purchase land 
and buildings with funds provided for the purpose by the home 
church, and then to preach and win converts and organize 
them along the lines familiar at home, till a flourishing con¬ 
gregation has been gathered together in the building provided ; 
and then he is accounted to have satisfactorily founded and 
planted a church. 

Where this plan has been followed the result has almost 
everywhere been distressing—Churches spiritually dead. Mis¬ 
sionaries are driven to ask, what is wrong? Two things seem 
to be fundamentally wrong, (i) The importance we attach to 
land, buildings, money, and organization, tends to make Chris¬ 
tians regard these things as the essentials of a Church. They 
think of the Church in terms of these things, and the true 
spiritual character of the Church is either not grasped at all, 
or is often forgotten. (2) Self-sacrifice is as much the mark of 
the true Church as of the true disciple, and our common policy 
cuts at the root of the principle of sacrifice. What may have 
come to be necessities of the Church in the West are frequently 
luxuries to a Church in China. Not only have these things 
no real relation to the spiritual needs of the Christians : they 
are luxuries beyond their reach, to indulge in which would be 
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the very antithesis of denying self, of being that Body of Christ 
that was broken for the world. With funds from abroad we 
provide these things, setting before the Chinese Church 
standards of self-indulgence rather than of sacrifice. We 
habituate the Church to the idea that it is more blessed to 
receive than to give, and we train it to look to the “lao mu- 
shih ” or the Mission Board instead of to trust God. 

Not only are special Church buildings no more indispens¬ 
able to the Chinese Church than they were to the early Church 
(which had no special buildings for worship even in large cities 
before the end of the 2nd century A.D.), but I do not feel sure 
that we are right even in imposing the Western pastoral system 
on the infant Chinese Church. In the West this system, as we 
know it, was only the result of a long evolution. In the early 
Church there were no salaried pastors—the office-bearers had a 
share in the offerings only if they could be classed among the 
poor. “The funds of the primitive communities consisted 
entirely of voluntary offerings. Of these offerings those office¬ 
bearers whose circumstances required it were entitled to a share. 
They received such a share only on account of their poverty. 
They were, so far, in the position of the widows and orphans 
and helpless poor.” (Dr. Hatch, quoted by Lindsay, p. 202.) 
A salaried pastor, coming from one of our theological colleges, 
is a luxury few churches can afford. Are we right in teaching 
the Christians that a professional salaried pastor is an essential 
of a regular, self-supporting church—in holding up this as au 
ideal, and in ourselves interpreting the term “self-support” by 
“ability to support a salaried pastor or teacher”? By our 
insistence on our Western system and reserving certain great 
functions such as the administration of the Communion to 
professional pastors, we inevitably tend to hinder the spiritual 
growth of small scattered Churches, who cannot expect to 
receive more than occasional visits from such pastors. And 
even if a Church cau raise the necessary funds, may it not 
be that the older way of distributing the offerings among the 
poor did more to enable the Church to “build up itself in 
love ” ? 

The other conception of the Church is simply that of a 
spontaneous, natural fellowship of believers, whose outward 
form and inward growth are alike to be determined by the 
indwelling Spirit of Christ. Our task as missionaries is not 
to establish an institution, but to teach a Way of Life—not 
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merely individual life, but corporate life in Christ. The 
Church is a fellowship of men and women who trust in Christ, 
and wish to give up to Him the direction of their lives. In a 
world of sin and difficulty they have resolved to follow Christ, 
to fight the good fight. They stand together as a little army. 
They trust to the promise of their Captain that when “two or 
three are met in His name, He will be in the midst,” that 
when two are agreed to pray with one heart, the prayer will be 
answered. His Spirit is to be the bond of their unity. In the 
common memorial of His death they are to find the symbol 
of their communion with Him and with one another, and 
in the broken bread and poured-otit wine they are reminded 
of their sacrificial calling, “that they should live not unto 
themselves, but. unto Him who died” both for themselves and 
for the world. 

Such a church has no material basis. What is sown 
is a living seed. We believe it will grow because we believe 
in the gift of the indwelling Spirit. The outward form and 
organization will come, and the missionary is responsible for 
guiding and helping when the time comes and as the need 
is felt. But from first to last the organization wilt be the 
outcome of inward, spiritual need, and is not introduced 
merely because there is such and such an ecclesiatical system 
in the West. 

Our problem is to sift out essentials from unessentials, that 
we may not find ourselves laying on the Chinese Church 
burdens too heavy for her to bear. May we not turn back 
anew to the history of the early Church, to see there how the 
Church can live and grow as Christ’s very Body, without 
buildings or salaried pastors or formal organizations; poor, 
indeed, yet in her poverty making many rich ? 

(3) REMOVING THINGS THAT HINDER. 

If it is true that the Church is the living Body of Christ, 
and that the Spirit of Christ is indeed the Church’s life, how 
does it come about that the Churches we know are so often 
weak and stunted in their growth, and sometimes seemingly 
more dead than filled with His Spirit in whom is the fulness 
of life ? It can only be because, as St. Paul warned that first 
generation of Christians, we can and do “quench the Spirit.” 
It used to be the practice of surgeons to apply quantities of 
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drugs to a wound in the belief that the drugs could make the 
wound heal ; but they now tell us v that the power of healing and 
growth are in the tissues of the body itself, and that all drugs, 
even those which have been found to be most beneficent, so far 
from healing, really retard the healing process ; and their sole 
value is to keep the wound fresh and clean so that there may 
be as little hindrance as possible to nature. Is there not an 
analogy between the old mistaken system of the surgeoas and 
many of our attempts to stimulate the Church’s growth ? In 
our modern passion for efficiency we devote ourselves to 
organizing the activities of the Church, mapping out plans of 
advance, and drawing up policies and constitutions, and without 
our realizing it I believe we often quench the Church’s one 
source of living power. 

Before we can build up the Church, we must take away 
the things that hinder. There is first of all our own want of 
faith, with its inevitable reaction on tbe Church. Have we not 
come more and more to put our trust in the material, to think of 
mission work iu terms of financial expenditure, and almost to 
take it as an axiom that the expansion even of the Church itself is 
contingent upon the increase of our financial resources? Perhaps 
most of all when we meet in annual District Committee to face 
the work of a new year, do we realize the materialistic habits 
of mind which we have beeu allowing to take possession of 
us—and it was into such an atmosphere that we invited our 
Chinese colleagues three years ago. Can we wonder that our 
joint meetings have brought so little uplift or inspiration to 
either of us? Do we really believe that the Holy Spirit is 
the all-in-all of our work ?—the Chinese will not believe it till 
we do. It seems to me we need to pray for faith in two 
directions : in the planning of our work we need the faith 
to believe that the success or failure of our work—the 
possibilities of achievement and the limitations—are not going 
to depeud mainly on financial considerations. And, secondly, 
in our attitude to the little country churches, we must teach 
them to believe, and believe ourselves, that their life and growth 
all depend on the Spirit: that He is able to make provision 
for all their spiritual needs ; that from Him each Christian must 
expect to receive his own individual spiritual gift, whereby be 
may do his part iu the upbuilding of the Church ; and we as 
missionaries must plan our part as believing that God will 
guide and care for His own. 
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A second hindrance we need to work to remove is the 
Church’s trust in men instead of in God. By our use of funds 
we encourage the Churches to look to the Mission or to 
the “mu-shih” instead of looking to God to meet their needs. 
How often in our relationships with the members of our coun¬ 
try churches, we feel they look upon the foreign missionary 
primarily as the financial agent of a Society of supposedly 
untold wealth, and are far more concerned to get from him 
some new pecuniary help than teaching about the things of 
God. Mission money is a most perilous thing to the Church. 
We need all the grace and wisdom of God so to handle it that 
it may not hinder her trust in God. 

Aud again, there is the Church’s preoccupation with 
material things. We find almost everywhere an excessive 
importance attached to land and buildings. To so many the 
building is the Church. If the mission provides an adequate 
building, then it would seem that all ambitions are satisfied, 
and the members will sit down and let the church die of 
inertia ; if there is no building then the whole activity of 
the local Christians will be directed, not to the work of the 
Gospel, but to importuning the missionary to provide the funds 
for the erection of a building equal to their ambitions. Again 
and again we find the little Church absorbed with questions of 
chapel-keepers or the occupancy of the church land ; and not 
only does this distract from the real things, but not unseldom 
it leads to disputes and quarrels and becomes a stumbling-block 
to non-believers. 

Further, our system of resident preachers may be a real 
hindrance to the Church’s growth. St. Paul desired that all 
members of the Corinthian Church might possess the gift of 
prophecy. How many would have ever discovered their gift if 
Paul had settled Silas or Timothy at Corinth, to retain in his 
own hands the office of exhorting and instructing Sunday by 
Sunday, and accustoming the local Christians to be bearers 
only ? Is it not a fact that our system of preachers, apart from 
its other faults, does hinder the Christians from realizing what 
spiritual gifts they possess: making them to he, not living 
members, but mere appendages of the Body of Christ ? 

Lastly, there is the Church’s want of knowledge. The 
initial instruction given to converts has been so slight and 
so mechanical—generally just the memorizing of the most 
wooden of catechisms. The inquirer is given no training in 
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the Christian life, and baptism is to him rather the reward 
of passing an examination in certain rudiments of theology 
than the culmination of a great spiritual experience and the 
entry upon a new life in the Household of God, Such 
is all his grounding, and then illiteracy makes the Bible a 
closed book to him. How difficult are the conditions for any 
further spiritual growth ! How wonderful that despite them 
all God has accomplished so much ! 

(3) THK BUILDING UP OB' THIS CHURCH. 

We realize that the work of every one of us, as mission¬ 
aries, has for its ultimate purpose the building-up of the 
Church of Christ. Our callings, our spheres of work, our 
opportunities, are different. In the case of some the connexion 
of our work with the upbuilding of the Church is so direct and 
obvious that we cannot mistake the end at which we are 
aiming, however much we may question what are the right or 
best methods of achieving our great and high purpose. In the 
case of others the connexion is not so immediately plain. I 
know, for instance, how easy it is for us in a big institution to 
mistake means for end, to view an institution as an end in itself, 
and to fail to “think through” to our ultimate purpose. But 
it is vitally important for us everyone to gain a clear vision of 
our particular sphere of work in its relation to the upbuilding 
of the Church, and to constantly seek to renew that vision, for 
only so can we keep from by-patbs that may often waste our 
strength and cause us to miss our greatest opportunities of 
service. And again, if we live aud work in the light of that 
vision, the influence of our daily lives, our intercourse and our 
friendships will communicate that same vision to others ; aud 
in college and school and hospital, as well as in the meetings 
of the Church, we shall be constantly influencing the friends we 
make among the Chinese to share our aim and purpose, that 
they too may make it the purpose of their lives to be builders 
in the Church of Christ. 

It seems to me that we have as missionaries a two-fold 
duty in relation to the upbuilding of the Church, We have 
each of us the specific work to which our Mission has appointed 
us, differing in its character, but all ultimately related to the 
one great end ; and in addition there is a duty laid upon us 
which is more general and is not dependent on the particular 
work in which we are engaged. 
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(a) General ,—There is the influence which every one of 
us may exert as a member of the Church here in China : it is 
the duty belonging not merely to the “clerical” missionary, 
but to every one of us, day by day to be pointing the Church 
to the source of her Life. We know how much there is to 
discourage not only ourselves but the Chinese Christians too in 
the condition of so many of the Churches—the deadness, the 
factions, the selfishness, the gross materialism. As long as we 
keep our eyes fixed on the Churches as they are, we may well 
despair. But our duty is to keep the eyes of the Church, of 
ourselves, of our fellow-Christians turned not to ourselves blit to 
Christ; not to the Church as she is, with the seemingly incurable 
ills that weigh her down, but to the Church as she is called to 
be, “the Bride of Christ without spot and without blemish.” 
The Church is Christ’s, not ours. He is the source of her hope 
and her strength. The only thing that matters is that she 
should have His Spirit. In spite of all her imperfections, in 
the Church there is a principle of divine life. We must help 
the Christians to lay hold on that, and to live with a great 
hope, for a great ideal. We know the infection of aa 
enthusiasm. If only we let our daily lives be fired with an 
enthusiasm for that Church which is to be, the Chinese will 
share our enthusiasm too. If we really care, they will care. 
If we trust, they will trust. And if we find the Christians 
engrossed in questions of preachers and mission grants and 
church buildings, it is for us day by day to be lifting up their 
thoughts to the great Unseen. 

In turning them away from false ideas of the Church, our 
study with them of the conditions of the New Testament 
Church may be a great help. The Churches are preoccupied 
with things that do not really matter ; if we tell them these 
things do not matter they are slow to believe us, for they have 
grown up in the belief that these things are of the very being 
of the Church. But where they may not take our word, they 
will believe the word of the Bible, and it comes to them as a 
sudden revelation that the Church of the New Testament was 
so simple in its form ; that the Church was a way of corporate 
life not involving any expenditure of money nor erection of any 
buildings, but dependent for its being on the gifts of the Spirit 
poured out not on a preacher but on the ordinary members. 

With regard to this work of upbuilding in which we all 
share, through the influence of our daily lives, there is one 
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other point I would like to emphasize. We need to lay more 
stress on the sacrificial element both in the individual and the 
corporate Christian life. Christianity is a heroic life, but we 
are so often afraid to apply to others the rule we want to apply 
to ourselves. We are afraid to call the Church to real sacrifice : 
we like to make things easy for these little struggling churches. 
We must believe and teach that the Church is called to sacrifice 
as the essential condition of her life and growth. We must 
expect it as the natural thing, and we must not by mistaken love 
rob her of the opportunity. If we do not build on this foundation, 
and allow a church to grow up in the spirit of dependence and 
self-love, we may be sowing wheat, but among it we ourselves 
are planting thorns. 

(b) Particular .—the special ministry which each one of us 
can render to the Church. There again I believe it will 
clarify our vision to go back to the history of the first centuries, 
and to think of our own missionary work in relation to the 
three-fold prophetic, ministry of the early Church. In the early 
Church" the upbuilding of the Church was combined work of 
apostle, prophet, and teacher—the pioneer missionary, the 
inspired preacher who by his preaching edified the community, 
and the teacher with the gift of knowledge. To-day still we 
have our work as pioneers, and as teachers in the Church ; and 
it is pre-eminently through these two functions that we can 
serve the Chinese Church. Though we may minister to the 
Church by preaching, according to the measure of our gift, we 
do not, I think, feel that this ministry is laid upon the foreign 
missionary as one of liis primary duties, but it is rather our 
prayer and expectation that from the beginning God will call 
forth prophets from among the Chinese Christians themselves. 

i. The Pioneer Missionary. The pioneer plants; the 
teacher waters. We cannot overrate the importance of the 
foundation which the pioneer lays. His own conception of 
the Church will underlie all his action and teaching, and the 
Church will imbibe this conception from him. If he trains it 
from the first to look to God ; if he plainly tells the people 
“We bring you this Gospel and nothing else: for all your 
needs look to God”—that Church will be built-up on faith in 
God. And contrariwise, if he habituates them from the first 
to expect building, preacher, school, from the mission, that 
Church will grow in reliance upon men. The following 
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description of the functions of the Apostle-pioneers is from 
Lindsay’s “Church and Ministry in the Early Centuries ”:— 
“They had to teach Christian morality to converts ignorant of 
its first principles, and this could only be done when stern 
command mingled with sweet persuasiveness. They had to 
deal with people who could but awkwardly apply the moral 
principles they had been taught, and had to select typical 
cases, and to point out how they must be decided. On the one 
side their action must appear to be highly autocratic ; on the 
other, their influence was entirely personal, and their only 
means of enforcing their decisions was by persuasion. They 
had to show their converts not merely how to live lives worthy 
of their new profession ; they required to train them in the art 
of living together in Christian society, and they had to do it in 
such a way as to foster social as well as individual respon¬ 
sibility. So on the one hand they can be represented as 
shaping constitutions, selecting and appointing office-bearers, 
and generally controlling in autocratic fashion the com¬ 
munities their teaching had gathered together; and ou the 
other hand this very work can be truly described as the most 
independent effort of the communities themselves. For it is 
the missionary’s business, and often the hardest part of it, to 
create the feelings of corporate responsibility and independent 
action. His work is that of a parent training his children, 
and dependent on the natural relationship and personal character 
for the obedience he demanded, not that of an ecclesiastical 
superior with official rights to support his injunctions.” 

Let us compare this with all the instruction and training 
the Christians of our village churches often receive. Surely 
we have tended to over-estimate the importance of the merely 
doctrinal, to demand too much the mere ability to repeat 
theological formulas; and have given too little time and 
thought to training men in the Christian life, corporate as well 
as individual. Our aim should be to establish the Church 
from the first on a self-supporting basis—that is, able to 
maintain its own spiritual life : we need in our teaching to 
concentrate on those truths which are related to life, and to 
apply other tests of worthiness to enter the Church than 
ability to memorize a catechism. 

ii. The Teacher. Not many of us are called to go out as 
pioneers : most of us have our work in centres where the 
Church has long been established. Others have done the 
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planting-, and it is left to us to tend and water. We are, in 
fact, to fill the place occupied by the ‘‘teachers’ 5 in the early 
Church. We come from countries where the Church has been 
enriched by the Christian experience of long centuries, and our 
understanding of the Bible has been illuminated by the 
writings of generations of saints and scholars; and by means 
of our gift of greater knowledge we are to train those who 
may in turn become the apostles, prophets, and teachers of the 
Chinese Church. 

Every self-supporting church must have at least one or 
two members who are fit to fill the place of elders—leaders 
whose lives may be a pattern to the Church, and who may be, 
as St. Paul says, “skilled teachers” “able to give instruction 
in sound doctrine.” (I Tim. 2, v. 2, Titus 1, v. 9.) Our 
task as teachers is above all to train such men. For if the 
Church in China is to grow and increase, iudependeut of the 
limited resources of the foreign missionary societies, the 
fundamental matter is not one of finance, but to make the 
Church spiritually self-supporting ; and for this reason we 
must train chosen men in every church who may teach and 
inspire the rest. And so it is worth while for us to spend 
much time over individuals, since the deepest truths are not 
easily communicated through large and formal classes. We 
must find time for spiritual fellowship with individuals—for 
sharing with them the deepest experience of our own lives. 
Our relations with Chinese Christians are too often professional. 
They need to be personal. 

Knowing well how much I have omitted, I waut to close 
with this thought of the influence of our friendship, if only we 
are willing to offer it, and have a friendship worth the offering. 
We were told recently in Tientsin of two Chinese Christians, 
asked independently the same question :—“What is the greatest 
help you have ever received from a foreign missionary?” 
answering in identical words:—“His friendship.” Christ 
chose His twelve disciples that they might be with Him, to 
share His Life, to learn of Him. May we not offer our 
friendship too to men with whom we may share to the full our 
own experience in the things of God; praying with them and 
sharing all the secrets we have learnt in the school of prayer ; 
sharing with them our own methods of private Bible-study ; 
sharing with them too our own thoughts and aspirations and 
ideals concerning the Church of God ? In this way as in no 
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other God can use us to train and guide and inspire; so that 
as the Chinese Christians come to recognize all the riches God 
can bring into the lives of each of us through Christian fellow¬ 
ship, they too will seek to serve one another in the Church, 
“ each with the gift he has received, as good stewards of God’s 
varied grace” ; and no longer asking “what can I gain from 
the Church?” will seek themselves to be builders in the 
Church. When they take over the work of building, then 
our work is done. 

Have we such a friendship worth offering ? 


The Wives of Missionaries 

MRS. D. Z. SHEFFIELD 

THEIR STATUS, PREPARATION, AND WORK. 

L JA.ST summer our Mission had the pleasure of a visit from 
Dr. Frank Sanders, Director of the Board of Missionary 
Preparation appointed by the Foreign Missions Con¬ 
ference of North America in the United States. He 
gave an interesting account of the work being done by this Board 
of Preparation, of the various conferences held, the classes and 
institutes organized for those contemplating the various forms 
of mission work. There were special classes for evangelistic, 
for educational, for medical missionaries, these with specialized 
branches of each line : the pastor’s assistant, the teachers for 
normal training, kindergartners, nurses : for all these were 
courses open and training available. The question was raised 
by one present, “ What is being done for the training of wives 
or prospective wives of missionaries?” His reply was, 
“Nothing.” He recognized it as a lack in their plans and 
deprecated it, but no steps were being taken to supply this 
lack. 

When a young wife, looking forward to life on the mission 
field, asked a prominent secretary, “What shall my part be in 
mission work ?” the reply given was, “ Make a good home for 
your husband.” 

That did not answer the question in her mind. That 
wifely privilege would have been hers in any part of the world. 
The question was, rather, “What can I contribute as a mis- 
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sionary living in a non-Christian country ? How shall the 
people among whom I am to dwell be helped and bettered by 
my presence with them ?” 

We shall grant that if again the answer is, Give them the 
example and inspiration of a Christian home, it is putting first 
things first. 

Shall we consider for a little the power of the influence of 
the Christian home, in a non-Christian country. In its 
externals it presents the ideals, which are the product of 
a scientific civilization. There is cleanliness, sanitation, com¬ 
fort, beauty. 

How many times have we seen Chinese women pause at 
our door and hesitate to step upon the floor or carpet, with the 
exclamation, “To ma kan cliing! ”—“How clean!” One 
old lady of gentle family who had come to poverty would come 
and sit in our living room and look about at the pictures, the 
books, the rugs, the curtains, nodding approvingly at each 
object and saying, “Chen shih t‘ieu T‘ang”—“Truly this is 
heaven.” 

Then there is the administration of the home ; the control 
of children, the direction of servants given in quiet tones 
instead of the shrill stacatto of the native women ; the hos¬ 
pitalities towards callers, whether friends and acquaintances or 
the curious or formal guest of an hour. But most important is 
the spirit which breathes in the home life: love reigning 
instead of authority ; the freedom of the children ; mutual 
courtesies between husband and wife,—all these things are 
marked keenly by observant eyes and exert their influence 
in unknown ways. A young preacher had recently married 
an educated Christian girl. The young husband w r as one day 
giving his orders about home matters in a lordly, imperative 
way. The wife asked, quietly, “Does Pastor Chapin speak 
that way to his wife ? ” 

Many a time have non-Christian homes been modified and 
the wife’s position made better through the influence of what 
has been seen and approved in the missionary home. As for 
the hundreds and thousands of Christian homes in our Chinese 
churches, they pass on the traditions of the spirit of Christ in 
the home and are tbe greatest hope for China. 

I have dwelt upon the influence of the home in order to 
endorse and emphasize the truth that for the married woman 
her first duty and privilege, her unquestioned right and highest 
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service, is to place home claims first, to rule wisely and well 
the kingdom of the home. 

But when this is recognized, there are other things that 
demand consideration. Among the young married women 
now sent out by our Boards the majority are of college or high 
school training, practical students of social questions, ex¬ 
perienced in Christian Association and social work, sharers in 
Sunday school and Christian Endeavor activities ; many have 
been teachers with practical knowledge of pedagogical methods; 
some have been church workers in various lines ; many bring 
special gifts of music, art, social grace,—all of which would 
have been elements of power, as a pastor’s wife at home. 
These may and should be assets of value in the work of the 
Mission. Can they be set aside unused because home duties 
come first ? 

When two young people are considering the question, 
“ Shall we go to the foreign field ? ” the call most often comes 
first to the man. That the choice is made at times for the 
sake of the life work of the husband may be the deciding 
factor, but it is not the only element. To the young wife, as 
well as to single women who choose mission work, will come 
the sacrifices of home and kindred, of the social life she might 
have chosen, the life with her peers in a land which has been 
home. If she meets the call in the spirit of sacrifice, to her 
cotne the compensations of the growing lure of the mission 
field. Its needs make their appeal ; its novelty and romance 
are not wrongly found attractive ; its opportunities for service 
for someone become plainer the more she studies, and why not 
for her ? 

But not infrequently she begins to experience some dis¬ 
couragements. Her relation carries its discount. Sometimes 
when she comes in contact with women of our Boards, from 
whom she expects enthusiastic sympathy, she finds she is to 
them a wife rather than a missionary. 

When she reaches the field she finds much difference in 
practice. Precedent in different places puts a limitation to her 
right ambitions. The varying conditions of family life make 
direct mission work impossible for many. The machinery of 
mission organization sometimes does not provide a place for her 
wheel to cog in. The place for her does not open of itself, and 
perhaps she decides that the home and the station social life 
must be her limit. 
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Her hands are freer than those of the pastor’s wife in the 
home land, through the ease of obtaining servants, although 
the ordering of these servants may tax brain and nerve more 
than the work of the hands would have done at home. Often 
health is precarious; illness of children or fellow workers 
demands time and strength. How to make the salary cover 
the growing expenses is a constant problem. And so con¬ 
ditions multiply which furnish real obstacles for entering into 
the work of the mission as a whole. 

We recognize that it is consideration and kindness that 
has led the Boards to so rank the married woman that she shall 
not feel atiy other imperative than the one within, to lead her 
to count herself in regular work. They know that the man 
with a home is the man at his best; that the demands of 
the home are very great, and that to plan definitely to set 
the wife free for outside activities would introduce a whole 
range of problems their wisdom has not yet learned how 
to face. 

This suggests the question as to what is the standing of 
the wife with Boards and Missions. One Board, in tabulating 
its statistics, arranged the missionary personnel under three 
headings ; Men ; Single Women ; Other Women. The China 
Year Book gives “Other Women” a more definite name and 
arranges the groups thus : Men ; Single Women • Wives. We 
axe sure it is through no fault of theirs that our beloved 
unmarried ladies are thus made to come between husband and 
wife. I suppose it would seem peculiar if this was the formula 
adopted : Single Men ; Husbands ; Single Women ; Wives ; 
and yet it would seem consistent. 

These groupings seem to certainly place wives in a class 
by themselves,—whether in a corner, or on a pedestal, or just 
to be let alone doesn’t appear. 

One Mission Board states that wives are not under appoint¬ 
ment and have no vote in the Mission. In some Missions the 
wife takes the regular language examinations and receives a 
vote when she passes them. One Board leaves the subject of 
the votes of married women to each Mission to determine. In 
one Mission there has been an evolution in the matter,-—first, 
no votes given, or desired ; later, votes on questions pertaining 
to women’s work, and at last full voting power on all questions, 
after meeting the requirements in the language that are made 
for all. 
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The relation of Women’s Boards to the General Board also 
affects this question. Some are such independent organizations 
as to make it only possible for the work for women to be done 
by the missionaries sent by the Women’s Boards. With most 
churches the Boards are so inter-related as to make this 
relation no obstacle. 

Where the work of a station has been organized by a 
pioneer married woman and the Woman’s Board sends out 
single women to carry it forward this renders co-operation 
between the two natural and easy. When a single woman has 
established a school or organized church work such as station 
classes or visiting, it rests very largely with the first comer to 
make a place and give up a part to the willing, but timid wife,, 
who needs to feel welcome and needed in order to do her share 
happily. 

Thus, Board traditions, Mission organizaions, and personal 
equation all enter into determining the share a married woman 
may take in the technical work of the Mission. She has her 
unquestioned field, and, as she sees opportunity and feels the 
call there will open to her other lines of work and influence, 
so we may turn to the question, What should her preparation 
be? 

Dr. Sanders, to whom reference has above been made, said 
that the time of preparation considered by his Board is divided 
into three periods: the first, the years before coming to the 
field; the second, the first term of service, and the third, the 
first furlough home. 

In speaking to this company it would seem as if the 
matter of preparation in the first period need not be taken up 
at all, but we may remember that there are always chances to 
make up past deficiencies of opportunity and we will suggest, 
from the point of view of one who has lived on the field, some 
things that one has most often wished that one could have 
had at the beginning. 

Of first importance is a knowledge of how to study the 
Bible. This does not mean the entering of classes and a 
detailed study of books and passages, but an understanding of 
how to study the Bible to make it a working instrument. We 
all of us have our quiet hour and our study for our personal use 
and this must continue, but to know how to study the Bible so 
as to make it an instrument effective in teaching others, this is 
essential. Whether in the home or in church work, the sword 
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of the spirit is her weapon and she must learn to use it as such an 
instrument The spirit of the home will be founded upon this 
practical knowledge and the effectiveness of any work she may 
do must have this as a basis. Perhaps one thinks that one can 
learn this from the theological husband. The writer well 
remembers that when she looked forward to the time of 
marrying a minister she thought surely she was going to learn 
this art of studying the Bible; but her fond ambitions were 
not realized. She was doomed to disappointment and found 
that she had to dig it out for herself. 

Another important tiling is a knowledge of domestic science 
in all its branches. In this time of scientific dietetics a young 
housekeeper at home is learning more and more the importance 
of balanced menus in the preparation of food ; and in coming 
to the mission field, where there are new materials to be used 
and new conditions to be met, that scientific knowledge would be 
invaluable in promoting the health of the family,—a knowledge, 
the lack of which should be made up at an early stage. 

Then there is the knowledge of accounts. How many 
times the housekeeper, as she takes her accounts, wishes that 
she had studied the mechanical art of book-keeping. It isn’t 
enough to know how to add and multiply and subtract; one 
should understand book-keeping, how to balance the accounts. 
To understand exchange, and comprehend the complicated 
commercial conditions that meet one often in carrying on 
every-day household affairs in such a way that one shall know 
where one stands, is most essential. The Mission Treasurers 
have improved greatly in their methods. Time was when the 
missionary knew twice a year where he stood. He sent his 
orders through the Mission Treasurer and they were forwarded ; 
he did a great deal of buying at home and the goods came out 
to him. There were two fearful times of reckoning, one at 
mid-year, and a still more fearful time, the final balancing of 
accounts at the end of the year. Without having had the 
drill in the daily jotting down of expenses and the balancing 
up of the part that should be used abroad and the part that 
should be used on the field there came some fearful times 
of facing facts. These times are not impossible even under 
the present better conditions of receiving the monthly salary 
and of getting to the limit and then stopping, but there still 
are times when the expense exceeds the income ; many calls 
for help in the work and appeals for charity come from outside, 
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and one feels that the knowledge of the use of money, the 
practical skill in using the machinery of keeping accounts, is 
something that every wife and houskeeper must understand, in 
order to set her free from anxieties, in order to allow her to 
make the best use of the funds at her disposal and in order to 
help her face the facts that there are limits beyond which she 
cannot go, no matter how imperative the need may seem, no 
matter how shabby the clothing may look, no matter bow she 
would like to add new furniture to the house and dainties to 
the table, or how appealing the claims of charity may be which 
come to her. 

All lines of home economics should be made a special 
study ; not only the preparation of food, but the care of 
materials, of quantities, the planning for supplies, the details 
of the use of these supplies by the servants, the balancing of 
the needs for food and clothing and household furnishings, all 
of these are things that demand special study and intelligent 
attention. The preparation of the wardrobe of the family should 
also be made an object of study. While it is easier to buy 
from home lands than it used to be, still a great deal of prepar¬ 
ation in the use of patterns and of materials must come on the 
house-mother. 

In the first period of preparation, one should also mention 
the importance of a knowledge of sociology. If one has not 
carried on that study in school days, an early outline study is 
desirable, for a married woman may have rare opportunities for 
studying the social conditions and family life of different classes 
and preparing material for social service and reform and kindred 
activities, which may prove to be her individual life work. 

We shall now turn to the second period, which has been 
made to include the whole of the first term after arriving on 
the field. In this, of course, we must place first language study. 
The importance of the knowledge of the language to every 
married woman cannot be too strongly emphasized. If family 
cares and the question of health debar her from the actual 
taking up of formal mission work, the administration of her 
home alone demands a working knowledge of the language. 
It is impossible to be understood by one’s servants unless one 
can speak to them in their own language. A few sentences 
and eloquent gestures may sometimes convey the meaning, but 
they are poor substitutes for clearly given instructions. In 
instances not a few have we heard newcomers bewailing the 
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utter stupidity of their servants when the fact was very patent 
that the real stupidity lay in expecting of uneducated, ignorant 
people a clear understanding of what has been imperfectly 
told to them. 

We wonder how a mother dares attempt to bring up her 
children in a heathen land without having her ears open to the 
things that they will hear and being able to suppress at the 
very fountainhead, at the very beginning, the expressions 
which an innocent child should never hear or understand 
the meaning of The more one knows of what is heard on the 
street and in the careless hours of even the best of servants, the 
more one realizes that it is a heathen land, and one must be 
able, because of knowledge, to build a wall of defense about 
the home. 

Blessed is the young wife who has her first year in a 
language school whose modern methods not only make nimble 
the tongue but make her quick to hear ; but to many this is 
not possible. There are some who already have family cares 
or whose health does not permit attendance upon the language 
school, and there are others who have to go, before they have 
language study, to their stations and begin the conduct of a 
home with all of its care and perplexities. For these the 
imperative is just as great for a knowledge of the language 
and it is possible for them, too, to acquire it ; but they should 
begin at once, while the ear is fresh, and make it a part of 
their daily duties, 

A year iu a language school can make scientific beginnings 
and give methods, besides very much that is practical, but a 
woman of education desires more than a superficial knowledge 
•of the spoken language ; to prepare for her best efficiency a 
study of the language and of literature should be continued. 
Whether she begins in a language school or at home, she 
should u carry on.” This, too, can be done. One may not 
be able to give long hours ; to study even one hour may require 
the same sacrifice and the same careful planning, the same 
•determination of purpose, that the still hour with one’s Bible 
requires. But even a half hour made a part of the daily 
routine, with some definite aim of accomplishment before one, 
will have a real and rich reward. And the very fact of such a 
habit of study will insure a growing knowledge of tlie language. 
The definite aim of accomplishment is supplied by our mission 
courses of study, or the language school course, but if doors of 
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opportunity begin to open and there is a Sunday school class 
to be taught, an hour’s teaching in a station class to be given, 
or some share in the school work to be contributed, then care¬ 
ful, skillful preparation for these lines will be of itself a 
continuing of study and must not be looked upon lightly. To 
maintain such a continued line of study requires the hearty 
and self-sacrificing co-operation of the husband. The wife 
must take the hour that is possible to her when household 
duties can be put aside for a time, when the demands of chil¬ 
dren can be laid aside, and this may conflict with his best, 
most efficient use of his teacher. But the efficiency of two in 
the long run should be considered, even when making a 
sacrifice for the immediate present is required. We have seen 
this tried out and the married woman attain a good knowledge 
of character, and the written language, and made an efficient 
worker, and know that it is not mere theory. And this is the 
golden key to open up undreamed-of avenues of work which 
will grow wider as the years go on. Get thy spindle aud thy 
distaff ready and God will send the flax. 

Next to a knowledge of the language will come a knowl¬ 
edge of the people , and in this the opportunities for the married 
woman are in no wise to be despised. If one enters a station 
where there is a group of Christian women, she will find them 
most considerate of her as a foreigner. They will welcome 
her eagerly and, if she enters into intercourse with them, they 
will give her opportunities for the personal touch. The sooner 
she learns not to treat them categorically as a mysterious race, 
whose mental processes and ideals can never he understood, the 
more rapid will be her progress in real knowledge of them. 
And it is the knowledge of the individual that we would 
emphasize first for the married woman,—perhaps for all, but 
especially for her. One may form personal friendships which 
will be of mutual help. 

One’s amah can open a very interesting vista of life with 
much that is new and strange and much more that is just 
common human nature. The relation to one’s servants is an 
intimate one and is a test of one’s spiritual graces. If with 
kindness, patience, and gentleness one stands the test, there 
will be a double reward. Not only is the best service thus 
received, but in multitudes of instances this intimate inter¬ 
course has borne its fruit in lives won to Christ, through that 
most effectual form of witness-bearing, the daily life. As 
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acquaintances multiply one grows wise in learning the view¬ 
point and habits of thought of those among whom she lives; 
she learns their spiritual needs and realizes how much she has 
to give, and with the desire to serve will come knowledge of 
how best to adapt herself to those she tries to help. 

Another part of her preparation should be a knowledge of 
the social customs of the people. One must emphasize the fact 
strongly that custom often holds a more powerful sway over 
this people than does religion. Indeed custom is interwoven 
with religion. The stereotyped forms and special times for the 
display of filial piety are a part of the Confucian system, and 
are embedded in the very bedrock of Chinese civilization. In 
the social courtesies of life there is very much that seems to us 
artificial and almost grotesque. We watch two gentlemen or 
ladies as they meet socially bowing and scraping, each urging 
the other to be the first to enter the room or to take a seat and 
prolonging this process indefinitely, and we smile,—-at least 
inwardly. But one needs to understand the significance of 
these customs to the people themselves in order to judge them 
aright, and in order to adjust oneself to their ideas of what is 
right and fitting from one who comes to be a teacher. 

We never need to copy to an extreme these forms, but we 
do need to learn not to ignore them, to use sincerity and kind¬ 
ness as our guide in the measure to which we should ourselves 
adopt them. It is well to find a handbook and give a careful 
study to the most common forms of etiquette. It is well to 
watch carefully the intercourse of the most cultured of the 
Chinese with each other. There has come in recent years very 
great modification of the exactions of these customs, but on 
very formal occasions, to which, in these days of easy inter¬ 
course, we as missionaries may often be invited, we shall still 
see very much of the old conventions, and in interior places, 
where modem ideas have penetrated but a little way, one’s use¬ 
fulness may be handicapped if one remains ignorant of what is 
expected of him. The young matron in her home should 
understand how to set the guest at ease by such a combination 
of their usages and ours as shall make the visitor feel there is 
a common meeting-ground. And she should prepare herself 
to be a guide to the future newcomers to the mission in these 
matters of social requirements. 

Another line of preparation should be a course of reading 
in regard to the religious, history, literature, and art of the 
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people. Such a course mapped out early and held to faithfully 
will furnish work for many years, but it will be most reward¬ 
ing as it is being carried on. In regard to the last, those 
residing temporarily in Peking should avail themselves of the 
Museum to study there the best of rare collections that are 
available, to learn to appreciate—as one often has to learn to 
do—the fundamentals of Oriental art. 

The first terra of service seems a long time to consider 
oneself in the Preparatory Department, but it gives to any one 
who comes out not assigned to a specific task a freedom to experi¬ 
ment in the opportunities presented to her and to try out those 
things that seem possible and thus find what she best can do. 

At the end of this period the home in a foreign land has 
become a home indeed to her. Through its ministries she 
enters into the human element of the lives about her. She 
finds the common human relations the ground where the 
women who seemed at first so alien meet her with common 
interests. She comes to understand their limitations and with 
sympathy seeks to enlarge their vision and broaden their lives. 
In this era of changing opinions, of new hopes and ambitions 
among Oriental women, it is the common wife-hood and 
mother-hood to which they most easily turn for inspiration and 
guidance. One can be a good neighbor and friend without 
seeming professional and through such natural channels may 
one enter into service. 

To seek the good of society is no uncommon ambition 
among the married women of China, and no one can better 
suggest the things possible for them to do than their Western 
sister who is also wife and mother and homemaker. 

The work of a station generally so expands and takes form 
as to greatly need the help of wives in direct mission activities. 
We have seen a wife and mother so respond to the needs of 
the work as to become superintendent of schools, of Bible- 
women, of station classes. Both men’s and women’s colleges 
have received help from her in the class-room. She has 
conducted regular meetings of the church. Mothers’ meetings 
seem her special field and give scope for her personal influence 
to spiritualize the home life. We can recall forms of industrial 
work that were introduced by married women which have 
brought earning power and economic relief to wide regions of 
country. All these lines of activity have proved possible of 
accomplishment to wives of missionaries. 
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But especially do we want to mention the present watch¬ 
word of evangelism —personal work — the taking of an 
individual upon one’s heart and in one’s prayers to labor 
for with travail of soul and love in the heart until a new soul 
is born into the Kingdom. This is surely a form of service 
open to every Christian woman, and for this the married 
women have especial advantages. The social approach to 
individuals through invitations to the home, the natural avenue 
of friendship, the gentle flowering of affection and confidence, 
all seem possible to the one whose heart and time and home 
are consecrated to the Master’s use. If one cannot go forth 
and seek the many, there will surely be the one here and there 
to whom one may minister the gospel message. 

There will be some to whom the wider opportunities do 
not open ; home cares, ill health, and other conditions debar 
them from out-going efforts. But to every one will surely 
come this possibility—some life touches hers in such a way 
that one can give the gospel story. And the heart of our 
faith is a simple message adapted to the humblest lives. It 
needs no profound scholarship, no strained effort—-just the 
love of Christ in the soul to find expression in a way that 
wins. For every woman this privilege is waiting; all may 
enter in and share it; many have proved its possibility. 

The more successfully a married woman engages in any 
line of work, the more eagerly does she desire fresh inspiration 
and knowledge such as should be gained on the furlough home. 

We are assured that some Boards are becoming very 
imperative in their demand that a returned missionary shall 
give a part of his furlough to some form of graduate study. 
Opportunities for such studies are being created by the Secre¬ 
taries ; scholarships and special considerations are being granted 
by colleges and universities, and not a few are returning to 
their field with fresh knowledge and power acquired at these 
fountain heads of learning. But, if we ask, u Are missionary 
wives among these favored ones?” I fear the answer will be, 
44 Practically none.” 

How eagerly has that first furlough been anticipated 1 
The joyous reunion with loved ones, the reknitting of family 
ties, and the renewing of old friendships : the breathing again 
of the atmosphere of the home land and the enjoyment of 
former privileges of church and society with friends and 
kindred. But if one thinks of it as a time for added prep- 
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aration for mission work, the married woman is generally 
doomed to disappointment 

To many a wife that first furlough is a tragedy ! She has 
developed her home life in a land where it was easy to secure 
help, where a vacancy in the kitchen had a dozen applicants 
to fill it. She has grown to feel that she must conscientiously 
turn over the greater part of the work of the home to these 
needy, willing, and often skillful hands in order to give her 
time to study and service. The technique of the kitchen is 
not at her finger ends. 

In America, at least, the question of domestics is hardly a 
question; outside the cities there are almost none to be had. 
If one is so fortunate as to secure some help, it can at best 
relieve from the mad scramble of cooking, washing dishes, 
sweeping, dusting, getting the children off to school and the 
husband to his appointments for speaking or his place of study. 
To be saved from utter weariness and exhaustion seems the 
limit of one’s possibilities in obtaining service. One experiences 
many a kindness at the bands of good neighbors while one 
endeavors to enter into the community life and, in spite of 
handicaps, take a part in church and social life in the manner 
of one’s friends ; but one can but feel the quiet amusement 
of these neighbors as they witness the first breaking-in to a 
so-called “vacation.” If one can attend some lectures and 
concerts, get a glimpse of some good play, attend the great 
meetings of the Boards and meet occasional requests to speak 
at missionary gatherings, one feels grateful for these golden 
privileges. But as for attending classes in college or theologi¬ 
cal seminary, to pursue some study to freshen up the miud—it 
seems as impossible as an aeroplane ride to the moon. 

Whatever preparation for more efficient mission work may 
be hers it must largely be iu such benefits as change of scene 
and occupation bring, and perhaps if she comes back to the 
mission field more chastened in spirit, more sympathetic with 
her servants, more ready to truly consecrate the time which 
release from drudgery brings her, she, too, may have continued 
her preparation for service on the field. 

I have drawn a dark picture and know there are exceptions, 
but I know not a few in this company who can confirm what 
has been said as their experience. Is there a way out? Will 
the time come when the wife, too, may enjoy the privileges of 
study and intellectual refreshment ? If this comes, it will be 
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because the value of her work on the field has become evident. 
Secretaries have not tackled the problem; not all husbauds have 
yet learned if they may or can share up in home cares and take 
turn about so as to give the wife her chance. But in some way 
the conditions of the first furlough should be improved so that 
£ great opportunity need not be lost out of one’s life. 

In the terrible world war that is waging the nations engaged 
have come to realize that the great need is man power. There 
must be millions and yet more millions lest victory halt and 
w'bat is gained at one time be lost. But it is not alone 
numbers, but efficiency, that is imperative ; the trained soldier, 
the loyal munition worker who puts his patriotism into bis 
cannon. Not alone numbers, but every man in his place, 
working to the full measure of his ability. 

In the warfare waged by the Church in China our numbers 
are already depleted and will probably be more so as some fall 
out and there are none to take their places. Wonderful 
opportunities for victory open out before ns and the force seems 
more and more tragically inadequate. In an address given to 
the students of the Peking Language School last winter Mr. 
Lobenstine of the China Continuation Committee stated that 
the church must face the fact that for some years the work of 
missions will be more largely in the hands of women. 

The statistics printed in the last China Year Book give the 
number of missionaries in China as follows : 

Men, 2,243; siugle women, 1,708; married women, 1,793. 
Total number, 5,744 ; total of women, 3,501. Thus, of the 
workers now on the field more than 60% are women, and 
more than half of these are wives. 

The influence of these wives permeates every part of the 
work. Hundreds have entered into the lines of activity out¬ 
lined above ; but we often look in vain for any suggestion of 
such work in the reports of Boards and Missions. The policy 
of leaving it wholly to personal choice as to whether or not a 
married woman should look beyond her home interests is not 
the most inspiring one, nor one calculated to deepen the sense 
of personal responsibility. 

The statement of these facts is in itself a challenge and a 
plea. They challenge every married woman to take account 
anew of the talents committed to her trust and to consecrate 
them all to Christ’s service. They are a plea to her fellow- 
missionaries, men and women, to take for granted that she has 
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come to join hands with them in service and to help her to the 
place where she can serve most efficiently. They are a plea to 
the churches and Boards at home to recognize the possibilities of 
her part, to give the work she does proper recognition in reports, 
and to devise added methods of increasing her efficiency, thus 
helping her to respect her own accomplishments and encourag¬ 
ing her to greater efforts in the Master’s service. 


Chinese Mohammedanism* 

I. MASON 


small in most parts of China, yet in the aggregate 
make up a number which challenges not only our curiosity 
and interest, but also our efforts to reach them with the 
Gospel, seeing they are a distinct factor in the Chinese popula¬ 
tion which we are trying to help. 

Estimates as to the number of Moslems in China vary all 
the way from three millions to thirty millions or more ; the most 
careful calculation I know of is found in Broomhall’s “Islam 
in China,” which gives a minimum of five million, and a 
maximum of ten million, aud Broomhall says he leans rather 
to the higher than the lower figure, so that we may assume 
there may be eight millions of Moslems in this country, a 
number several times the total of all professing the Christian 
faith. It is not my intention at this time to make an appeal 
for more workers amongst the almost wholly neglected Moslem 
population, but in passing I would just remind you that the 
number of missionaries definitely working to win Mohammedans 
in China is woefully small, and in the recently-published 
catalogue of Christian literature, only two small books and a 
score of tracts are given under the head of literature for 
Mohammedans, and if we add a small work which has been 
omitted from that catalogue, we have still a total of less than 
300 pages,—or the equivalent of one good-sized book—as the 
sole contribution to this particular object, after generations of 
work by Christian missionaries in China. Efforts are now 
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T is safe to say that the average missionary has only a 
very superficial knowledge of the beliefs and practices 
of these interesting people who, while numerically 
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being make to add to the literature specially prepared for 
Moslems, and a vocabulary of terms used in Moslem books 
and conversation has been prepared for the help of those who 
would be glad of such assistance. 

As very good books on the history of Mohammedans in 
China are easily accessible to those wishing to consult them, 

I shall not here do more than give a brief summary, before 
passing on to the special feature of this paper, which is to give 
an insight into the beliefs and practices of Mohammedanism 
as found in China. 

There exist monuments which claim a very early entry of 
Moslems into China, one going so far as to say that they came 
during the Sui dynasty, A.D. 586-601, but as this was some 
years before Mohammed claimed to have received his com¬ 
mission, the claim cannot be allowed. There is a tradition 
that Mohammed’s maternal uncle came to China to propagate 
the religion, and that he is buried at Canton. This cannot be 
substantiated, and the most that can be said is that the famous 
tomb at Canton is probably the resting place of some great 
Moslem pioneer, of a later date than the one given by 
Mohammedans as that of their first missionary. Another 
tradition, given in a book named Hui Hui Yuen I v ai 
places the entry of the Moslems at about A.D. 628, coming 
overland and entering China through the western frontier. 
The account is very fanciful and is evidently written by a 
Mohammedan. It is interesting to note that the Chinese Ruler 
who welcomed the Nestoriati missionary Olopen is the same 
one who is credited with having sent an embassy to invite 
Moslem missionaries, and is so impressed by what he sees and 
hears of the one described as the “turbaned man,” that lie 
effects an exchange of 3,000 of his own soldiers for 3,000 
Moslem soldiers who come to China and are well received and 
taken care of. 

In 713 an envoy appeared from Ta Sb'i, as Arabia was 
then known to the Chinese, who brought with him magnificent 
presents, and refused to “k’o t’ou” to the Emperor. An 
Arab traveller, Abu Zeid, who visited China in 878, tells of a 
rebellion in that year in which large numbers of Moham¬ 
medans, as well as Jews and Christians, perished at Kan fa 
(Canton). Marco Polo, who was in China 1275-1292, refers 
frequently to Moslems in his narrative. In 1594 Benedict 
Goes refers to a Mohammedan merchant who had resided for 
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13 years at Kambalu, and who stated that there were many 
Jews, Christians, and Mohammedans living there. It is 
strange that apparently little or nothing of what may have 
been written by Moslem Chinese during several centuries has 
survived, or is accessible in these days. We begin with their 
literature written about the middle of the 17th century, and 
for 250 years comparatively little seems to have been written. 
Wylie in his comprehensive “Notes on Chinese Literature” 
50 years ago said, “ Although the disciples of Mohammed have 
been in China now for more than twelve centuries, yet we do not 
find that they have done much towards the introduction of a 
native literature iu connexion with their religion ; and not¬ 
withstanding the great number belonging to this sect at the 
present day, who know nothing but the Chinese, the publica¬ 
tions they have in the native language are quite insignificant.” 
He then proceeds to mention five works. But there were 
others available, which apparently he was not acquainted with; 
and of recent years there has been quite a little activity in 
producing tracts and magazines, so that a complete list of 
Moslem productions in Chinese will number about 100 titles. 
Some of the recent literature is polemical, attacking both 
Christianity and Buddhism. For the most part, recent writers 
add little or nothing to our knowledge or understanding of 
their beliefs and practices, and in some cases only succeed iu 
beclouding matters. The variety of different characters used 
to represent the same names or subjects is a continuous 
annoyance to anyone reading after different authors ; we have 
noted ten different names for the Koran, half a dozen for 
Mecca, and about as many different ways of writing Allah and 
Abraham, and nearly always two or three ways of writing 
other names. Sometimes the same writer will give different 
versions of the same name. But curiosities of nomenclature 
are not confined to Moslem writers ; the variations of names 
used by Christian missionaries must be very puzzling to many 
Chinese readers, as well as to foreigners. 

The average missionary knows but little of his Moham¬ 
medan neighbours. My own may be a typical case ; I met 
Mohammedans in Szechwan for over 20 years, was friendly 
with them, exchanged visits, have been inside mosques, and 
yet knew little of their religious thought or practices. This 
was partly due to the fact that many Moslems have very slight 
appreciation of their own religion, and I remember one military 
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official who told me that he only knew he was not to eat pork 
nor worship idols, and knew very little else about his religion. 
Some Moslems, with better knowledge, are either reticent in 
speaking, or on the other hand are so insufferably conceited in 
religious matters that it is not easy to find out what one would 
really like to know. Moreover, most of us have given our time 
and efforts chiefly to the Chinese of other religions or of no 
religion, as these have so greatly outnumbered the Moslems 
we have met. In places where idolaters abound and Moslems 
are few, the Moslems are apt to claim us as religious allies, and 
say we are “about the same,” as we both worship the true 
God and reject idols; we have much of the Old Testament in 
common, and we acknowledge the same prophets, Moses, 
David, and Jesus, called by Moslems Mu Sa, Da Wu Deh, and 
Er Sa respectively. 

But no missionary ought to accept the well-meant saying 
as altogether complimentary, nor as the real truth. Some 
examination should be made into the points of similarity and 
of difference, and the points of real antagonism, so as to face 
the subject with understanding, and know bow we may best 
try to win the Moslems, and so have a share in the world-wide 
effort being made to enlighten and convert the followers of the 
Prophet. 

It is a simple matter for anyone to read about Moham¬ 
medanism in the excellent books available in English ; but as 
we are more concerned with this religion as it exists in China, 
I shall present things as they are found in Cbiuese works, 
written by Chinese Moslems. The conception of God, as to 
His Unity and His attributes, is much the same as in the 
Christian or Jewish faith. No single article of faith is more 
insisted upon by the Moslem than that God is One and only 
One. In a booklet called “The Correct Foundation of 
Religion” the writer, a Tientsin Mohammedan, says “God 
is without beginning and without end. He is eternal, and 
not affected by the dual powers c Yin ’ and ‘Yang.’ He is 
without peer or mate, the Only One most honourable. He is 
not restricted to certain regions ; there are no traces of His 
form. He cannot be said to be above or below, to be near or 
distant. He is without likeness, there is no pattern of Him, 
and there is nothing to which He can be compared. He cau 
command that thiugs be or cease to exist. He is able to create 
all things, and that without depending upon means. His 
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eternal life does not depend upon any decree. Such is the 
Originally-existent Essence of God. 

“The Christians’ recognition of God is by no means the 
same as the above. Having said that God is only One, they 
further proceed to discourse about three in one, and one in 
three. Is not this far removed from what is said above about 
God being without peer or mate, and being the Only One most 
honourable? They take God and Jesus to be one, and thus 
rebel against the God who created all things. Jesus had a 
visible body which had life imparted to it, and was not the 
Self-created, Originally-existent Source. Jesus was also a 
created being, needing outside assistance; he had beginning 
and end, was affected by ‘Yin’ and ‘Yang’; he also had 
equals. Although he had power over life and death, yet he 
was put to death. In these things was he not as far removed 
from God as the sea is from the sky ? ” 

As regards the attributes of God, the Moslem writers say 
very much the same as do Christian writers, and they use 
beautiful language, equal to some in our own theological works. 
But the writer above referred to adds this sentence, “ Christians 
say that the Spirit of God descended upon Jesus like a dove. 
They should know that the life of God is not a life requiring 
a Spirit; if He required a spirit in order to have life, would 
His life not be just the same as all other life? ” 

The Moslem belief in angels is very prominent. The 
four principal angels, who are styled the “Sz Shih,” four 
attendants, are Gabriel, Michael, Asrafil, and Azrail. It was 
with these angels that God consulted when He was about to 
create Adam and He commanded them to bring the earth out 
of which man was made. There are also two recording angels, 
and two inquisitors of the dead. 

Mohammedanism claims to be the original and oldest 
religion of all. We read that “God spake to the Prophet 
saying ‘Had it not been on thy account, I certainly would not 
have created the world.’ Also the Prophet has stated ‘The 
foremost thing which God created was my spirit.’ Before 
heaven and earth were named, all the wonders of the coming 
creation were enfolded potentially in the soul of Mohammed.” 
It is therefore claimed that all the prophets and worthies from 
Adain to Mohammed were believers in Islam, though the name 
Mohammedan or “Hui Hui” (fpj JgJ) or “Mu ming” (J§ J£) 
followed the advent of the Prophet. 

The Moslem believes in a pre-existent supernatural world, 
which, in Chinese phraseology, might be called the “Yin” of 
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which our world is the “ Yang.” Adam and Eve were placed 
in the garden in a world outside ours, and it was after they had 
transgressed that they were expelled and sent to this earth, 
Adam falling in Ceylon, and Eve in Arabia, and after a separa¬ 
tion of 200 years, Adam was, on his repentance, conducted by 
Gabriel to meet his wife. Our author says, “Christians, when 
speaking of the heavenly kingdom, confound the world to 
come with the pre-existent supernatural world, counting them 
as one, which is unintelligible.” 

As an example of Moslem-Chinese reasoning the following 
may be given :—“Christians say God created man in His own 
image, made him the same as God ; and moreover male and 
female were both of the same order. Now having said that 
God has no equal and has no likeness or comparison how can 
they say that God made man in His own likeness? Further¬ 
more, male and female are spoken of; is it the male or the 
female which is in the likeness of God ? Truly though we 
think this over ioo times, we cannot arrive at a satisfactory 
explanation of it.” “The Prophet has said, ‘ God truly created 
Adam after his likeness, that is, Adam's likeness. Before God 
created anything He first fixed its likeness on the immortal 
tablets in the seventh heaven, and afterwards created things 
according to the likeness already fixed, and so it was with 
Adam.’ ” 

“God commanded Adam to establish religion on His 
behalf. The first thing to make clear was the doctrine of the 
recognition of God. Next, to firmly establish the moral obliga¬ 
tions, and then religion was on a good foundation. The 
Doctrine which Adam propagated was that which God com¬ 
manded. What are the matters appertaining thereto ? They 
are, Recognition of God ; Purification ; Fasting ; Prayer and 
Worship; the Pilgrimage to Mecca; Sacrifice; Almsgiving, 
etc.” It is interesting to note that Adam had a share in the 
pilgrimage to Mecca ! Who built the city, or who lived there, 
these are points not requiring explanation apparently ! 

Adam was one of the Six Eminent Prophets, the others being 
Noali, Abraham, Moses, David, aud Jesus. Of other special 
prophets there were 313, and of ordinary prophets, over 100,000. 

“The Sacred Books given by God from the beginning 
number 104. Of these, 10 were committed to Adam ; 50 to 
Seth ; 30 to Enoch ; and 10 to Abraham. All these have 
disappeared, and only four Sacred Books remain, the Tourat, 
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given to Moses ; the Psalms given to David ; the Injil (Gospel) 
given to Jesus, and the Koran, given to Mohammed. The 
Books of the Canon are the mandates of God, and are not 
made by the prophets themselves. The contents of the books 
were first written on tablets in heaven, and the angels having 
seen them, carried their messages to the prophets to give to 
the world ; such is the meaning of the Books having been 
‘ received. > All the books mentioned above remained without 
any revision or alteration. For over 1,300 years the Koran of 
Islam has never been altered a single letter. The Bible of the 
Christians has been altered many times. In the year 325 A.D. 
the scholars revised the Scriptures; again, in 364 A.D., they 
added seven books. Later, in 397 A.D., seven books more 
were added. The scholars of those times all accepted the 
Canon as fixed in those days. In 1200 A.D. a new Church 
arose, whose adherents said that the laws of these books should 
be abrogated, and need not be followed. What required 
altering should be altered, and what should be retained was to 
be retained; so at that time they accepted a half and rejected 
a half. But there are some conservative people who, to the 
present, accept the old Book. The names ‘T‘ien Chu ’ 
(Roman Catholics) and ‘YieSu* (Protestants), are known all 
over the world, but it should be understood that neither of 
these sects has the ancient Doctrine, and their books are not 
the Books given by God, but are compilations of men, just as 
they pleased. 

“Someone may say, ‘It is only natural that our Faith 
should respect the Koran and obey it, as the Koran is the 
Canon of the Law, and the Law should be recited to the living, 
and they be commanded to observe it. But why must it be. 
recited when praying for forgiveness for those who are dead ? 
Are there some duties of obeying the Laws which the dead 
also have to observe?’ We reply, I11 the Book it is said 
‘Recite the w'ords of the Koran over the departed ; it may be 
that the deceased was a rustic not accustomed to seeing officials, 
and perhaps he may have been very wicked. The avenging angels 
will be like officials who, on hearing of the sins, will want to 
proceed to punish ; then if the words of the Koran be recited 
over the grave of the departed, the angels will hear the true 
words of God, and they will not dare to inquire into the sins, 
but will depart. Are not the words of God immeasurably better 
than the prayers of men ?’ ” 

While the Moslems profess to accept the Tourat of Moses 
and the Psalms and the Gospel, it must be mentioned that 
their versions of these differ in some matters from those 
accepted by Christians. Probably Mohammed only came in 
contact with distorted or spurious scriptures, and even these 
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had to be made to accommodate his teaching. It is said that 
the Kaaba, or heavenly Cube, “Then Fang”—which gives 
one of the Chinese names for Arabia,—was erected by Adam. 
The Sacred House was destroyed by the Flood, and rebuilt by 
Abraham. Adam is credited with having known Mohammed’s 
name, and to have prophesied regarding him as follows, 
quoting a Chinese writer,—“ Adam said, ‘In two things 
Mohammed is superior to me ; (i) his wife will escape the wiles 
of the devil; my wife assisted his wiles. (2), In Mohammed’s 
case, the devil will have no prospect of succeeding in inducing 
him to do evil, so he will submit to the Doctrine of Mohammed ; 
in my case, the devil did not submit to me.’ ” 

We shall look in vain for any of these particulars in our 
Scriptures, or for other things, such as that Abraham offered 
up Ishmael, not Isaac ; that the Greatest Prophet was to come 
through the line of Ishmael ; that the well of Zein-Zem at 
Mecca is the one made by God to relieve the thirst of Hagar. 
Also for this account of the Psalmist, “David said l I saw in 
the Book of Psalms a ray of light, and when I prayed to the 
Lord saying, ‘Lord what is this light? 5 the Lord answered 
saying 4 This is the light of Mohammed ; on his account have 
I created the present world and the world to come, and Adam, 
Eve, Heaven, and Hell. 5 55 

Coming to the New Testament, the Moslems acknowledge 
Jesus as one of the Eminent Prophets. He was the son of 
Maryam “the sister of Aaron,” so that Maryam is sometimes 
confused with Miriam, and chronology is hopelessly mixed. 
Jesus has designations such as no other prophet has, for example, 
“The Word of God”; and “The Spirit of God”; and He is 
also acknowledged as the “Sinless One.” His miracles are 
admitted, but it is added that all tbe prophets performed mira¬ 
cles. It is claimed that Jesus bore testimony to Mohammed by 
saying “Children of Israel, I am tbe Messenger appointed by 
God to you ; the Tourat which bare witness before me is true 
and not false, and it testifies that after me there will appear a 
Great Appointed One, whose name is Mohammed the Prophet. 5 ’ 

“Jesus, while an eminent prophet and a servant of God, 
was not the Son of God as Christians affirm. If the point is 
urged about Jesus having no earthly father, then we might 
say that Adam had neither father nor mother, and moreover 
God commanded angels to do obeisance to him, so it would 
really be more appropriate to consider him as the son of God, 
and Jesus would come next. Jesus was very much troubled 
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because certain Jews slanderously called him the Son of God, 
so at the setting of the sun he worshipped with three obeisances, 
one because he himself knew certainly that he was God’s 
servant, for which he thanked God ; the second obeisance was 
because he knew that his mother was by no means the wife of 
God, but was also the servant of God, for which he thanked 
God ; the third obeisance was because he knew that God is the 
Only Most High God, and he wished to have nothing to do 
with false sayings. Jesus spake from his cradle saying, ‘ Verily 
I am God’s servant; He has given me the Holy Book, and 
made me an eminent apostle. ’ This saying all the more 
demonstrates the errors of the Christians.” 

“Christians further say that Jesus was God’s son from the 
beginning. This is a still greater error. If Jesus existed from 
the beginning, then he could be called God, why call him the 
Son of God ? Again, it is said Jesus is God’s son, but not a 
materially born son, but he was delighted in, and honoured, 
and made most high, on which account he is called the Son 
of God. If this be so, then the name of son is spurious, as he 
is not really God’s son. If he is not a real son, why must he 
be called a son at all ? ” 

“When it is said that God divided His Being, and part 
came down to earth,—seeing that the divided portion was on 
earth, would there not be an incomplete God in Heaven ? 
Moreover, to say that God came down and was born as a man, 
this is really supporting the doctrine of transmigration. The 
way in which we Moslems recognise God is that Ged is God 
Himself, aud Jesus is Jesus himself, an Eminent Prophet; this 
is quite clear. This talk about one Body having three Persons, 
is it not quite erroneous ? ’ ’ 

The Moslems assert that Jesus was uot crucified, but was 
taken up to God, while some other person suffered iu his 
likeness. This is stated in the Koran, but the idea did not 
originate with Mohammed, as some of the sects of early Chris¬ 
tianity had the same belief. The following translation of a 
brochure written by a Honan Moslem in 1914 may be of 
interest as showing what some Moslems believe concerning 
Jesus and his reported crucifixion and resurrection :— 

A FRAGMENTARY DOCUMENT. 

In the first year of the reign of P‘ing Ti of the Han 
dynasty, on the nth day of the 5th month, Jesus was born in 
the city of Bethlehem in the country of Judea. At the time of 
His birth, Jesus said, “I am a great Prophet sent by God”; 
and this was afterwards verified. Up to twenty-nine years of 
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age, Jesus was at home doing all that a filial son should do. 
In His thirtieth year, He became a Prophet. Jesus said, 
“When I open my mouth or raise my hand, I can cause the 
blind to see, the deaf to hear, the dumb to speak, the lame to 
walk, and the sick to be healed.” These works of Jesus 
verified his being a Prophet. After Jesus had shown these 
miracles, all the people of the city of Judea (Jerusalem) said, 
“This Jesus surely is the Prophet Er-sa who has come to the 
world, because many evidences contained in the Koran are 
now verified.” The people of Jerusalem with one heart praised 
God and praised the Prophet. There were some heretics who 
would not accord with the rest of the people, as they 
considered there were no proofs in evidence. 

After this, on the wilds of the mountains, there was 
a band of shepherds who started a rumour that Jesus was the 
only begotten Son of God who had come to earth, and all the 
beginning of Christianity sprang from the spreading of this 
rumour of the shepherds (See Luke’s Gospel, Chap. 2). When 
this false story of the shepherds went forth, heretics joined their 
names together to help it forward by means of other fabrications, 
saying one to another that Jesus was the ouly begotten Son of 
God who had descended to earth, whereupon the people of 
Jerusalem entered upon discussions on this matter with great 
warmth. At Jerusalem there was an official, a Commandant of 
three divisions of soldiers, named Judas, who, hearing of these 
discussions among the people, and fearing there might be some 
unfortunate trouble arise, made up his mind to injure Jesus. 
Judas said Jesus is clearly an evil demon who must be quickly 
arrested and punished. And all the soldiers of Judas together 
said that Jesus should be arrested. When Jesus heard thereof 
he went outside Jerusalem to where there was a Mount of 
Olives, which Mount Jesus ascended. On the Mount of Olives 
there was a great Holy Temple, which had been built by 
Moslems. Jesus having come within the Temple used 
angry words saying, “Ah, Judas, thy diabolical plans will not 
injure others, but only injure thyself.” 

When Jesus disappeared from the city, some of the officials 
said, “This Jesus surely is an evil demon, for Judas took three 
divisions of soldiers and failed to catch him.” Subsequently 
each led his soldiers and horses and together they went to the 
Mount of Olives to arrest Jesus. But when the soldiers of the 
city came to the foot of the mount, not one of them dared to 
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ascend the hill. Then the soldiers of Judas kept guard over 
the passes of the mount, and Judas alone went up to arrest 
Jesus, thinking to get merit thereby, but on the contrary he 
wrought injury to himself. When Judas reached the top of 
the mount and saw the great Holy Temple, he entered the door 
and saw the clothing of Jesus in the Temple, but saw no trace 
of Jesus. While Judas was seeking Jesus, God manifested His 
great power; in the back wall of the Temple there suddenly 
appeared a door, Jesus went out of this door and ascended on 
high ; Judas in great wonder saw for a moment the road of 
ascent to heaven, then the road no longer existed; then he saw 
in space a white cloud from the midst of which a voice said, 
“Judas ! Jesus has ascended and is now in the fourth heaven. 
God will now manifest in thee a wonderful thing. Take thou 
the clothing of Jesus and put them on and arise.” Judas having 
heard the words from space took the clothes of Jesus and put 
them on, and then he was transformed into the likeness of 
Jesus. Judas said, Jesus by his supernatural powers could raise 
the dead, I will pretend to be Jesus and frighten my soldiers 
and see what kind of courage they have. So Judas, after the 
watch of the “shell” period, pretending to be Jesus, went 
down the mount, this being what he was fated to do. Mean¬ 
while the soldiers guarding the passes had been changed for 
soldiers of Pilate, the Chief Magistrate of the city. These 
soldiers did not recognize Judas, and said, “This is Jesus 
coming down the mount”; so all the soldiers rose up together 
and arrested Judas and put him to death by crucifixion on a 
cross. This cross was made of two pieces of wood, one upright 
and one horizontal, and criminals were nailed to it by hands and 
feet, such being the most severe punishment among the Jews, 
Afterwards the soldiers of Judas and the soldiers of the 
Magistrate quarrelled and fought, the soldiers of Judas sajnng, 
“Why have you crucified our commander?” the soldiers of 
the Magistrate replying, “Because he represented himself as 
Jesus”; the fighting between the two parties was very fierce, 
until on the third day God manifested His great power and caused 
Judas to come to life again, and when the soldiers saw Judas 
alive again after being dead they marvelled greatly, and 
rejoiced. The two factions stopped their fighting and took 
Judas down from the cross and took great care of him, but 
after forty more days Judas died of paralysis. Because of these 
things, heretics fabricated false reports saying that Jesus died 
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upon the cross, and on the third day rose again, and forty days 
after his resurrection ascended to heaven. Gentlemen, reflect 
a little ; if Jesus really arose thus miraculously from the dead, 
the religion of Jesus would have flourished at that time ; how 
is it that the place where Jesus lived is now under Moslem 
rule ? Christians say that Moslems iii calling Jesus a Prophet 
do not give him the intimate relationship which is conveyed 
by calling him the Son of God. If this were so, why should 
we call the Gospel a Holy Book? In a Prophet the ethereal 
and the gross are both in evidence, and the inward and the 
outward both find their due expression. The material body is 
that by which he has relations with men, and the inner nature 
is that by which he connects with God. To acknowledge the 
material body and not acknowledge the inner nature, is to 
come short; to acknowledge the inner nature and not the 
material, is to unduly stress the inner at the expense of the 
outer. Jesus is a great Prophet, but it is a mistake for men to 
call him the Son of God, and to call him an incarnation of God 
is a still greater mistake. To the Moslem, the idea of atone¬ 
ment and remission of sins through the death of Jesus Christ is 
inexplicable. One of the Chinese writers says :— 

“Seeing that God can forgive men’s sins, why should He 
not forgive them without Jesus being put to death ? Moreover, 
as it is said that Jesus is God’s Son, could it be right to slay 
His sou to save the world ? If, for example, the people rebel 
against their prince, and the prince sends his minister to pacify 
them, and the people listen to the minister and obey the prince, 
could it be possible that the prince should still refuse to forgive 
the people unless the minister was put to death ?” 

Coming to the time subsequent to tbe departure of Jesus it 
is said, “After Jesus left the world, the succession of the 
Doctrine was not carried on by any other prophet, in conse¬ 
quence of which numerous heresies arose ; fishermen were 
exalted as instructors ; corrupt sayings begat quarrels; sorceries 
led on to deceptions ; heresies and heterodoxies kept causing 
divisions to break out; the people were distressed thereby, and 
all under heaven were in a state of ferment. Six hundred 
years after Jesus, the Greatest Prophet, Mohammed, appeared 
in response to the needs of the times. This fulfilled the saying 
of Jesus, ‘ After me there will be born a man who rides a camel, 
his name is Mohammed, and he is the Greatest Prophet.’ ” 

(To be continued.) 
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Obituaries 


John Edwin Cardwell 

m HE missionary body, and indeed the whole community, 
has suffered a sad loss by the death of the Rev. John 
Edwin Cardwell. He was happy, as we all should be, 
in reaching a ripe old age ; and it cannot be said that 
except at the very last any of his eighty-eiglit years were “ labour 
and sorrow.’ 1 God gave him wonderful health almost to 
the end. 

Mr. Cardwell was boro in London, September 26th, 1830, 
but early removed to sunny Devon, where be resided in the 
town of Newton Abbott. There be was a member ol the 
Baptist Church. The Sunday school claimed bis service and 
as superintendent he was, as all who knew him would expect, 
greatly beloved and universally popular. 

He had early resolved to enter missionary work, but like 
Paul he was “ let hitherto.” His mother was left a widow and 
the care of the family devolved upon John Edwin. He nobly 
took up the burden and saw all his brothers and sisters settled 
in life. This is soon told, but one needs to think before one 
realises the sacrifice involved. 

It was not till his 39th year that the way for him to carry¬ 
out his cherished purpose of serving Christ in China was 
opened up. He joined the China Inland Mission, married, 
sailed round by the Cape and arrived in China in March, 1868. 
There is no space to describe bis work which we believe lay 
mostly in Kiangsi Province. Suffice it to say that be opened 
up new cities to the Gospel and did a great, varied, and fruitful 
work until about 20 years ago when, after a term of service in 
the American Bible Society, he joined the Christian Literature 
Society in the finance department, and in this Society, as 
always, he won all hearts by his geniality and brotherliness, 
as well as the respect of all for his accuracy and business 
habits. He was for many years honorary treasurer of the 
Chinese Tract Society and served it most faithfully to the end 
of his life, 

Mr. Cardwell was one of those Christian men whom it 
was a joy to know. It is a pity that this cannot be said of all 
Christian men. He was devoted to his Lord and the work of 
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the Gospel. But he was bright, genial, an excellent conversa¬ 
tionalist of wide interests and sympathies. He was a great 
gardener. How is it that gardening so often is a sign of moral 
excellence ? yet so it is. He was a man one was always glad 
to meet, as indeed we shall be glad to meet him if we are all 
happy enough to get to that place where he is. We all sympa¬ 
thize deeply with Miss Cardwell in her grievous loss. He was 
interred in the Bubbling Well Cemetery, Shanghai, on Decem¬ 
ber 14th, 1918, the Rev. C. E. Darwent, M.A., pastor of Union 
Church, and Rev. Dr. Hopkyn Rees of the Christian Literature 
Society, officiating. 

D. 


Miss Grace McBride 

In the Red Cross Hospital at Tumen, Siberia, at two 
o’clock in the morning of December 23rd, after an illness of 
almost two weeks, the spirit of Miss Grace McBride departed 
for the Better Land. 

On September 20th, she left Shanghai with a party of 
doctors and nurses bound for Siberia to do Red Cross work. 
In the short time she was with 11s we learned to love and 
respect her. In the performance of her duties she was most 
faithful, in her suffering most patient. We miss her sadly 
from our midst. 

Dr. Hiltner conducted the funeral services and six Amer¬ 
ican soldiers, who happened to be in Tumen for the day, 
tenderly bore the body to its last resting place. The casket was 
covered with an American flag, the flag which she loved and 
the flag of the country which she loved and for which she did 
not regret giving her life. On Christmas eve at sunset time 
in the cemetery just outside of the city of Tumen beside the 
graves of soldiers, Czecks and Russians, for whom she cared, 
her body was laid to await the Resurrection. Here all was 
beautiful with a covering of snow and frost, even to the silver 
birches of which there are many. Wheu one views the after¬ 
glow of the sunsets from here one cannot help but thiuk of 
the City of Gold. 


Cora F. Hobein. 
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Mrs. A. S. Grant 

Mrs. Annie S. Grant, wife of Dr. J. S. Grant of the 
American Baptist Mission Hospital, Ningpo, died at the family 
home in Ningpo on January 7th, 1919. 

Mrs. Grant came to Ningpo with her husband in 1889 and 
during this period of more than a quarter of a century has 
shown herself a friend to Westerners and Chinese alike—her 
home being always open to receive the many friends from the 
missionary, business, and Chinese communities who found 
pleasure and comfort in her company. 

Her constant, faithful work in the Hospital, ably supple¬ 
menting that of her devoted husband, can never be forgotten 
by the thousands of sufferers who received instruction and 
comfort from her lips and loving heart, nor by her fellow 
workers who were stimulated by her example to more unflag¬ 
ging zeal in the work of bringing the knowledge of Christ 
to the Ningpo people. 

Mrs. Grant had been in failing health for some years. 
When she went on furlough in 1917 there was some doubt of 
her living long enough to return but her great desire to die 
and be buried among the people with whom she had spent her 
life was granted. She returned in October last with Dr. Grant 
and their daughter-in-law, Mrs. J. B. Grant, but had been un¬ 
able to leave the house since entering it on the day of her 
arrival in Ningpo. The call to “come up higher ” came as 
a sweet relief from pain and weariness. 

Dr. Grant, together with his son, Dr. John B. Grant, of 
Piughsiang, has the warmest sympathy of hundreds of friends 
in his time of bereavement. 

Our loss is her gain. 


Captain T. A. Arthurs 

His many friends will learn with deep regret of the death 
of Reverend Captain T. A. Arthurs, B.A., formerly of the 
Canadian Presbyterian Mission, Honan, at Havre, France, on 
December 8th, 1918. 

He was in his fifth year in China when the call for volun¬ 
teers to officer the Chinese Labour Battalions was made towards 
the end of 1916. He was summoned to Weihaiwei in 
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March, 1917. As many of the coolies passed through Canada 
on their way to France, Mrs. Arthurs with their two children 
was able to accompany her husband that far. While passing 
through Canada he was also able to visit his parents near 
Winnipeg. 

In April last he was promoted to the rank of Captain, and 
from that time had charge of au important post at Havre. It 
was here that he contracted pneumonia, to which he fell a 
victim on December 6th. 

He was of a singularly genial and happy temperament, 
and his loss is keenly felt not only by his colleagues but by 
Chinese friends as well. The sympathies of all are extended 
to Mrs. Arthurs and her two children. The war was already 
over and the reunion was being anticipated when the news of 
his sudden death was received. 


Our Book Table 

A list of the books in English reviewed in the Chinese Recorder is 
sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evans 
& Sons, and it is understood that the books reviewed can be purchased at 
or through these Bookrooms. 

The China Mission Year Book. 1918. Ninth Issue, Hwang Hsiiek 
Publishing House , Shanghai. $2.20 Alex. Postpaid. 

This Ninth Issue of the China Year Book is like a great feast 
of over forty courses, with suitable side-dishes (Appendices, 
Charts, etc.), prepared by an equal number of caterers, each, sup¬ 
posedly, with some special skill iu the preparation and presentation 
of his or her (for we notice the names of four ladies among the 
contributors) portion. Not all the dishes are alike palatable or 
profitable, but all are good and minister to a harmonious whole. 
And no one need fear an attack of indigestion after enjoying the 
feast, provided they “ Fletcherize,” that is, do not try to take too 
much at once, and duly “ inwardly digest ” as they go along. The 
China Continuation Committee is certainly to be congratulated on 
the choice of subjects treated and the selection of writers to deal 
with them. 

We notice that the present volume is somewhat smaller than 
the one for the preceding year, being 408 pages as against 567, 
due, as the Editor explains, to “patriotic considerations” which 
have “ urged the conservation of paper here as well as in Western 
lands,” and also that it “ might not be necessary to raise the price 
of the Book.” Let no one think for a moment, however, that this 
has been at the expense of the real value of the volume. It has 
simply meant, what the war has so frequently and urgently 
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enforced, that larger values have been compacted into small spaces. 
Padding and undue verbosity have been scrupulously avoided and 
the book is in every way an improvement on what has gone before, 
a regular omnium-gatherum of mission work in China for the year. 

It would be impossible within the limits allowed for this 
review, to enter in detail upon the topics treated by the forty-four 
writers, interesting as they all are. One can mention but a few 
of the more outstanding subjects, just to whet the appetite for the 
whole book, which ought to be carefully read and studied by every 
missionary. 

The body of the book is divided into ten sections, treated 
under forty-five chapters. In the first section, the article by 
Professor L.R.O. Bevan, on “ Constitutional Development in 1917- 
1918/’ gives a very good resume of what has been going on politi¬ 
cally during these two years, which is certainly not very encouraging 
for the future. We trust, however, that the Peace Conference 
which is in session as these lines are written, will pave the way for 
better things in days to come. 

The article by Mr. Julean Arnold, American Commercial 
Attache, Peking, on “China’s Commercial and Industrial Pros¬ 
pects,” is rather more heartening. We are apt to feel as if not 
much was being done in China in the way of Industrial Improve¬ 
ment, but when we read of an output of ten millions of tons of coal 
in a year “ and rapidly increasing,” a flour output of 133,000 fifty- 
pound sacks daily from their flour mills, that seventy cities are 
now lighted with electricity, besides many other signs of develop¬ 
ment, one feels that there is still some ground for hope in the midst 
of much that is discouraging. 

This whole section is full of interest, including what has been 
done by way of flood relief in the north, in which the efforts of 
Director-General Hsitiug Hsi-ling, despite seemingly insurmount¬ 
able obstacles, are worthy of all praise; Chinese Laborers in 
France ; The Opium Revival, etc., are also well treated. 

Part III is the one emphasized by the Editor, being “note¬ 
worthy as describing developments in ecclesiastical organization.” 
Here we have, beginning with page 75, an article by Dr. J. C. 
Gibson on “Presbyterian Union—and a Sequel,” going to show 
the progress which has been made in union, not alone between 
different Presbyterian bodies, but also between them and the 
Congregationalists, both of Great Britain and America, a union 
which should give hope for even greater things in days to come. 
This should be taken, too, with what the Lutherans have done. 
At a meeting in which every Lutheran Mission in central China 
was represented, there was unanimously adopted a “Proposed 
Constitution of the Lutheran Church of China,” the aim being 
nothing less than “One United Lutheran Church for China.” 

In the article “The Development of Church Order iu Con¬ 
nection with the Work of the China Inland Mission,” Mr. Hoste 
sets forth in an interesting and lucid manner what has been done and 
what is being done in that Mission, notwithstanding the number of 
denominations and nations represented, which suggests that they 
are a most excellent representation of a “Happy Family” of 
brethren dwelling together in unity, and afford an example toother 
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Missions as to how they may hope to do when we all come together 
ill one. 

Well in keeping with the foregoing ideas is Bishop Roots’ 
article on “Summer Resorts and the Unifying of Missionary Life 
and Activity,” which should lead us all to view the time spent in 
these places with a new sense of responsibility as well as privilege. 
There are potent possibilities latent in these summer resorts which 
we have not yet discovered or fully utilized. After speaking of the 
“ massive obstacles’’ to Christian unity such as “ inevitable diver¬ 
gences of theological opinion, ecclesiastical policy, and individual 
or corporate taste in matters of worship,” he yet adds, “ Difficulties, 
therefore, we acknowledge; but, however massive, they cannot 
quench, they simply challenge and so arouse faith, in view of the 
supreme worth of Christian unity.” 

“Recent Developments in Chinese Education,” by Professor 
Kwo, of Nanking, is specially worthy of notice as giving the views 
of one who, while not a member of the missionary body, is yet 
heartily in sympathy with them aud who commands an outlook 
and an insight not enjoyed by many missionaries. Speaking of 
Universal education for China, page 351, he says that it “is just as 
far from its satisfactory solution as it was a decade ago.” But he 
immediately goes on to show that much progress has in reality been 
made. The increase in the number of students, students going 
abroad, Educational Conferences, Educational Commissions for 
studying Methods in the United States, the Philippines and Japan, 
the attention which is being given to the Phonetic Script, etc., all 
indicate life and progress, and we may hope for something better 
so soon as peace is secured. 

There is much else that we should like to call attention to, if 
space allowed, such as the iuvasion of the Salvation Army, 
consisting of forty persons, of nine nationalities, with headquarters 
at Peking; Women’s Work, so well set forth by Dr. Miner; the 
new Missions Building to be erected in Shanghai, etc. Under 
Obituaries we notice the loss by death of 37 men and 36 women, a 
total of 73 for the year, as against 25 men and 49 womeii the year 
before. 

But, get the book by all means and study it carefully. It will 
amply repay the time spent upon it, making your work lighter, 
better, and more fruitful, and yourself a happier, better man. 

F. 


A Manual for Young Mission a riks. Edited by Dr. A. H. Smith. Kwang 
Hsiii’h Publishing House, Shanghai . Mex. $1.00. 

This book of six chapters and three appendices is intended to 
answer some of the early questions of new missionaries to China. 
Three of the chapters are written by the Editor, the rest by mission¬ 
aries engaged in different types of work. The physical, intellectual, 
and spiritual aspects of the life of the missionary are treated with 
considerable insight and suggestiveness. Many practical hints are 
given throughout the whole book. Above all, particular attention 
is paid to the personal equation, aud that delicate point of personal 
relationships to other foreigners and to the Chinese is treated at 
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length : thus a study of the book will help towards a knowledge 
of taking care of oneself and being careful about others. One could 
wish that the chapters dealing with the language might have kept 
pace with modern developments in language study : the Manual is 
possibly weakest at this point. Though the various chapters have 
been gone over frequently many statements will stand out as 
personal opinion, and yet everything in the book has grown out of 
actual life in China. It will serve to open the eyes and mind of 
the new missionary to problems that are often only discovered 
through bitter aud sometimes unnecessary experience. Modern 
missionaries do not need to recapitulate the experience of pioneers. 
Within limits, they should be able to begin their missionary work 
at the point to which others have brought it, and hence save time, 
nervous energy, and life. More books of this type should be 
produced on the China mission field, with a view to the guidance 
of future missionaries. 

One fact will possibly dawn upon many while they read this 
book, and that is the difference between the position of a Christian 
leader in a church at home and a missionary on the field. In the 
church the pastor or religious worker is recoguized as a leader and 
his opinions and decisions treated as such; on the mission field he 
is a leader among leaders, a keyed-up mind among rnauy keen minds, 
with the result that the recognition of liis position which 
smoothed the machinery at home is usually absent in China. 
Mission work is to a certain extent the interaction of picked 
men and women. This little volume will help to prepare many 
new missionaries for that type of experience. 

R. 


Memoirs of Robert Dollar. Privately published jor the Author by 
IV. S. Van Cott & Co., San Francisco. 

This is uot a book you can buy, but if at all possible to 
borrow it, do so. What you learn of the character of the author 
and the nature of the contents, these will so brisken you up that 
you will not forget to return it to the rightful owner. In 353 
pages of letterpress and forty-five illustrations you uot only learn of 
the growth of a great man aud the building-up of a mighty business 
but better still, from the earnestness, hopefulness, and altruism of 
the writer, the reader gets an insight into the possibilities and 
actualities of great movements in the East which have vital rela¬ 
tions to our responsibilities to the native peoples of the Orient. 

Born in Scotland in 1844 and going over to America in 1858, 
self-educated and ambitious, yet drawing inspiration from all good 
sources, Mr. Dollar has had more varied experiences than most 
men we know. From chore-boy to the top of the lumber business, 
building and owning ships for businesses developed through his 
enterprise and sagacity, trusted by highest officials, he has always 
had an open mind and hand and heart, encouraging everything 
for the uplift of his fellow-men, and ready to acknowledge the 
Almighty God in all his success, “for,” as he adds in one diary 
entry, “ without His help it never could have come about.” 

In 1912 Mr. Dollar travelled 14,600 miles by water and 29,400 
by land, whilst during 1917, in company with Mrs. Dollar whose 
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worth he appreciatively notes, he travelled 41,650 miles, of which 
25,250 were by rail and 16,400 by water. With faith in the 
Chinese and their potentialities, his alert and well-stored mind 
always at work, such journeyings have been of inestimable value. 

G. M. 


Modern Education in Europe and America. By David E. Cloyd, 
Ph.B., M.A. The Macmillan Company, New York , /p/7. Pp. 443. 
G. $1.40. For sale by Edward Evans & Sons. 

The purpose of this book is clearly stated in the opening words 
of the preface as being, “ to present to the normal school and the 
college student a simple, clear, and comprehensive statement of 
what the countries treated are doing through their educational 
systems to better society.’' And again : “The method of study 
surveys the practical workings of the several school systems rather 
than the scientific principles underlying particular phases of edu¬ 
cation.” With the purpose and the method in mind it remains 
for us to ascertain with what degree of success the task has been 
achieved. 

The book contains eleven chapters which treat successively 
the educational systems of, 1—England, 2—Scotland, 3—France, 
4—Germany, 5—Switzerland, 6—Holland, 7—Denmark, 8—Nor¬ 
way, 9—Sweden, 10—Japan, and 11—China. The avenue of ap¬ 
proach in considering the educational development is substantially 
the same in each chapter, attention being first directed to the 
government of the country and then to the administration of edu¬ 
cation. Under this latter heading are considered primary and 
secondary education, types of schools, the training of teachers, 
technical education, the universities and religious education, all of 
which are treated in such form as to facilitate a comparative study 
of the several systems. 

In addition to this general treatment there is the necessary 
differentiation demanded by the several countries. As, for instauce, 
under England, tbe transition from the Old Education to the 
New and the influence of the Great Public Schools. This book was 
published in 1917 and hence could not note the remarkable English 
Education Bill which became law ou August 8th, 1918. 

Again, under France there are noted the Practical Schools of 
Commerce and Industry, which represent a characteristic feature 
in the French school system. Holland’s new colonial policy is 
noted as “ a marked change from the ancient policy of commercial 
exploitation to one of political and intellectual advancement of the 
native peoples themselves” and a parallelism is shown with the 
educational work of the United States in the Philippines, Alaska, 
and Porto Rico. Under Norway there is mention of “ Movable 
Agricultural Schools ’ ’ for small farmers, which offer two three- 
months’ courses in different farming sections and which may be of 
suggestive value in China. Characteristic features are stressed in 
each country treated. 

We turn with especial interest to the chapter on China and 
find within tbe compass of fifty pages a suggestive summary deal¬ 
ing first with historical, industrial, and political conditions, followed 
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by a consideration of education under the four headings : (i) The 
Old Education; (2) Transition to Modern Education (1842-1905) ; 
{3) The First Period of Modern Education (1905-1912); (4) The pre¬ 
sent School System (1912-1916). Under this latter heading are 
mentioned the changes in education under the Republic, with some 
account of the Ministry of Education, the National Inspection of 
Education, the Technical Schools, the Girls’ Trade Schools, Con¬ 
tinuation Schools and so forth. Under Universities and Colleges 
we find mention of the Peking Government University, with seven 
departments, and of three new universities as they rna}' be needed, 
one in Nanking, one in Wuchang, and one in Canton. There is 
also a brief account of the Peiyang University and of the Shansi 
University. A little over a page is given to Tsing Hua College. 
In considering Agricultural and other Technical Colleges we find 
mention of the Polytechnic Institute, Shanghai, and of the Engi¬ 
neering and Mining College at Tangshan, Chihli, with a somewhat 
detailed account of the special provision for agricultural education. 
Medical education receives considerable attention, some account 
being given of the China Medical Board and of non-missionary 
medical schools. 

Under Christian Colleges the Canton Christian College is the 
only institution receiving special mention. Two pages are given 
to it. This institution is worthy of all commendation and we 
appreciate the fact that it was selected as a type. We regret, 
however, that the few leading institutions, such as St. John’s 
University, Shanghai, with its distinguished alumni, could not 
have received brief mention. Under the title of “An Emancipated 
Womanhood ” the recent striking changes in the new education of 
girls and women are clearly indicated. 

The statement that compulsory education is established in the 
four years of the lower primary is misleading. The later state¬ 
ment that financial stress has prevented the ministry of education 
from prosecuting all of its plans probably explaius this inaccuracy. 

At the end of each chapter are given topics for further study 
and a special bibliography. A full index gives ready access to 
the contents of the book. This book furnishes in compact form 
a wide range of educational information on the various countries 
considered, arranged, as stated above, to stimulate a comparative 
study of the special systems. 

The author acknowledges with appreciation the assistance of 
Dr. Paul Monroe of Columbia University, with whom he was a 
student in the History of Education. 

We commend this book as of special value to the normal 
school and college student of Education. 

F. D. G. 


The Unfolding of Personality (as the chief end in education), By H. 
Thiselton Mark, M.A., B. Sc. University of Chicago Press. G. $1.00. 
(Postage extra , weight 14 oz.) 

This short but extremely readable book on education follows 
in general the lines laid down by Dewey, Thorndike, and James; 
it is, however, far from being merely a brief resumd of the ideas of 
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others. Originality in approach and terse Anglo-Saxon expres¬ 
sion mark the author’s presentation of the development of a life 
from infancy up to maturity. He thinks of the child as a group 
of tendencies, conditioned somewhat by external surroundings, and 
aims to show that the final result is due to the interaction of both 
of these factors. His treatment of these instinctive tendencies and 
of the mental processes is illuminating and clear. Suggestions and 
illustrations at the end of each chapter add to the clarity thereof. 
Many interesting sidelights on the place of the teacher are given. 

There is a discussion of freedom well worth the reading, the 
author believing that freedom, like character itself, is a question of 
degree. 

The author has done what, according to his resume on 
page 218, he intended to do : “ To study in the light of modern 

psychology the characteristic endowments of human nature, the 
native tendencies and powers which, as they are called into activity 
by the challenge of outward conditions, determine to a large extent 
the course of the unfolding of personality : and to present inciden¬ 
tally a view of education which has the unfolding of personality as 
its central aim.” 

In regard to religious education, the author feels that this 
“ will be rather a keeping of the scholar’s mind and heart and will 
open to what is above him than the adding on of a new ‘subject.’ ” 
There is a vitality about the author’s presentation of this subject 
which almost puts the book into the class known as “popular,” 
even though it deals with technical and scientific matters. 

R. 


The Assurance of Immortality. Harry Emerson Fosdick. Pp. 

/ 4.1. New York : The Macmillan Co., 1918. Gold $0.60. 

This convincing essay, which can be conveniently carried in 
the side pocket, has called for frequent reissue since its original 
publication in 1913. “In the first chapter, I try simply to point 
out the real and present importance of the problem . . . ; in the 
second chapter, I try to show the inconclusive nature of the argu¬ 
ments commonly urged against a future life; and in the third 
chapter, I try to present the positive reasons for a modern man’s 
assurance that death does not end all.” Dr. Fosdick faces the 
difficulties squarely, after acknowledging their reality and weight. 
This is fine and comforting reading in these days of wholesale 
bereavements, for he concludes, “No man, therefore, need stop 
with the vague possibility of life to come. Immortality is a 
hypothesis, if you will, but so is gravitation, and around them both 
considerations weighty and assuring gather in support. The rea¬ 
sonableness of the universe is pledged to the immortality of man; 
the beneficence of God is unthinkable without it; the verdict of 
the spiritual seers confirms it; and when it is put to the verifying 
test of life, it builds the loftiest character.” The booklet is more 
than an apology for the eternal hope; it is a stimulus and a guide 
to the best living in the life that now is; a product of the most 
intelligent Christian optimism. 
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Social Ethics, An Introduction to the Nature and Ethics of the State. 
James Melville Coleman, Sterrett Professor of Political Philosophy 
and History , Geneva College. Fleming H, Revell Company , N. K 
/p/6. J5J pp. Index. Bibliography at end of each chapter , G. $1.00. 

The author of “Social Ethics” feels that he offers a distinct 
contribution by writing over certain data and principles of social 
science from the distinctly Christian point of view. “ Jesus Christ 
must be taken as the point of departure and approach.” (P. io.) 

Somewhat uuconuectedly, he treats in these pages of the 
nature of the State, its relations to the Church and to the 
individual, the forces which cause the State, the mind and con¬ 
science, and power of the State such as Law and Authority, and 
finally presents his concept of what a Christian State is. 

The treatment leaves much to be desired and is too often 
theoretical and metaphysical rather than objective and scientific. 
The defects of the book are numerous and a criticism of them 
would take more space than is available. His use of the term 
“State” for “society,” in some instances, and “group,” in 
others, seems to be a back-breaking attempt to offer something 
original on the subject. The “ state” commonly in sociological 
literature is taken to mean the institutional aspect of social tife 
organized into government. This concept he opposes, but adds no 
clarity by his own definition of the “State as the social spirit.” 
His social psychology is defective and his terminology crude. 
This is no book for the expert. 

It is a book, however, worth reading for the missionary who 
has done no work in the field of social science but who has come to 
desire a practical application of the principles of the Master. It 
does insist upon the unity of the social process; it views institutions 
as the family, government, church, etc., as aspects of the one great 
process of—getting on together. Salvation, therefore, is both an 
individual and a social matter. The necessity of regenerating 
(society) the “State” through the elimination of the saloon, the 
improvement of school life, and the establishment of legislation 
based upon ethical considerations, while not of immediate help 
in drawing up a practical program for China, still suggest the 
larger implications of the missionary task. 

D. H. K. 


The Law of Social Justice. Hugh Evander Willis. Association Ptess , 
N.Y., G. $1.00. 

Hugh Evander Willis’ “ Law of Social Justice ” is one of the 
really inspiring books of the year. Attractive in its originality, it 
presents the life and teaching of Jesus from a lawyer’s viewpoint. 
The author fiuds in the beatitudes the seven laws of the Kingdom 
of God stated in epigrammatic form, elaborated in more detail in the 
rest of the Sermon on the Mount, and exemplified in practical form 
In Jesus’ own life. In these seven laws he finds the only possible 
solution to the problem with which mankind has been struggling 
from primitive times, the problem of how men shall live together. 
These seven laws are in the form of rights: (i) every one’s right 
to mercy, forgiveness, and freedom from anger ; (2) the right to 
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purity ; (3) the right to kindly speech, thoughtfulness from others ; 
(4) the right to peace, non-resistance, and the duty of loving one’s 
enemies; (5) the right to freedom from wealth-seeking, content¬ 
ment; (6) the right to sincerity from others; (7) the right to 
good-will ; we owe good will to others regardless of their attitude 
towards us. While these antecedent rights agree in general with 
those recognized in common law, the remedial rights of the 
Kingdom of God are peculiar: (1) the right of self-sacrifice; (2) the 
right of love; (3) the right of humility. These three make the 
enforcement of the antecedent laws possible, while the remedial 
rights of common law are palpably ineffective. These, too, Jesus 
illustrates by His own life. The power which will enable men to 
live in accordance with these laws is that which comes from 
resolution and prayer. God can remove from man the obstacles 
which prevent conformity to these laws. 

A. W. M. 


The Imperial Japanese Mission to the U.S. 1917. Carnegie Endow¬ 
ment for International Peace. Publication No. 1 5. 

This volume is a record of the reception throughout the U.S. of 
the special mission headed by Viscount Ishii. It reports the inter¬ 
action of the friendly feelings governing leaders in these two 
countries. A perusal will give a good idea of the ideals of the 
leaders which, if applied, will do away with many of the present 
dangers of future misunderstanding. 

Certainly the United States gave this commission a royal 
welcome—if such a word may be used of a democratic country. 
Considerable appreciation is shown of Japan's actions as one of the 
allies in the recent war. There is much in the volume that will 
point the way to the securing of satisfactory and lasting interna¬ 
tional relationships. Such interchanges of ideas as this cannot but 
help “ wipe the Pacific Ocean from off the map of spiritual and 
intellectual unity and community between the United States and 
Japan.” Since Japan and the United States are neighbors by 
reason of geographical contiguity, one can only wish they may 
become real neighbors by reason of understanding and good will. 


Union Theological Seminary Bulletin. Vol. //, No. i, November , 1918 . 

This Bulletin contains, among other things, the inaugural 
addresses (at Union Theological Seminary) of Professors Fleming, 
Ward, and Lyman. Prof. Fleming treats the subject, “Christian¬ 
izing the World” ; Prof. Ward, “ The Present Task of Christian 
Ethics,” and Prof. Lyman, “The Religion of Democracy.” These 
addresses make stimulating reading and are all concerned with the 
general subject of the relation of Christian life and practice to 
modern democratic ideals. They are especially helpful as indicating 
how religion can express itself along democratic lines. The thoughts 
outlined show that while Christian thinkers are scaling new heights 
they are also getting new visions of service which strengthen the 
Christian appeal and make more meaningful the Christian life. 

R, 
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The Church’s Cau, to Action. A Letter Jrom the Chung' Hua Sheng 
Rung Hui Student Church in Tokyo , to Members and Friends. Nos. 
6 , 7, S, and p, for igiS. 

These pamphlets give a good idea of the work now being done by 
the C.M.S. in connection with the Chinese students in Japan. Four 
times a year some 3,000 copies of this Tetter are sent out to those 
connected with the work of this Mission. No. 7 contains a transla¬ 
tion of an essay by a recently baptized Christian, in which are given 
some interesting ideas. It furnishes also an insight into the 
psychology of some of the Chinese who become Christians. 


BRIBE MENTION. 

The Old Home. By Citarces Cooke Woods. Methodist Book Concern, 
N. Y. Price G. $2.00 net , 

A book of nature study and home life, interspersed with tender poems 
and gleaming pictures of brooks and fields, flowers and corn, the country and 
the cricket’s trill in the twilight, the bleat of lambs, a mother's prayer—the 
pictures that creep back when we arc quiet and free to roam where our heart 
really is. This is a sort of poeticai scrap-book of tender reminiscences—the 
days that call us back, but whose call we cannot answer any more than they 
can return to us even in brief, fleeting moments. 

Methodist Year Book. 1919. A useful book of reference which gives 
much information about the Methodist Church and its activities. 

40TH Annual Retort of the Chinese Tract Society. 1917-18. 

Buij.ETin of Gincing College, Nanking, China. 1919. 

1919 Nursery Stock and Seed Hist. University of Nanking. 

Report of Kiangsi Women’s Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 1918. 


Correspondence 


NEW TESTAMENT TRANS¬ 
LATION. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder, 

Dear Sir : May I venture to 
call attention to another point in 
the translation of the New Testa¬ 
ment? My attention was drawn to 
it through a remark made by one 
of the evangelists in a meeting. 
Turning to Luke 3: 23, I was 
astonished to read it there stated 
that Joseph was the son of Heli. 


Reference to all the Chinese 
versions of the New Testament I 
possess resulted in the most 
surprising conclusion that all of 
them had here added something 
to the Scripture which certainly 
is not warranted by the original 
and as it stands is clearly a pal¬ 
pable contradiction. 

Matthew is definite that “ Ja¬ 
cob begat Joseph the husband 
of Mary/’ The statement in 
Luke is perfectly simple and 
intelligible that Jesus was the 
“ son, as was supposed of Joseph, 
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of Heli,” etc.; (son in thisca.se 
really being grandson or de¬ 
scendant). 

Of seven different versious I 
have consulted, all of them in 
practically identical terms state 
of Jesus that “men regarded 
Him as the son of Joseph,” only 
in the last sentence is there a 
slight distinction. 

Schereschewsky and Delegates 
versions (Wenli) have _h 
% M* U* V. Easy and High 
Wenli and O. V. Mandarin in¬ 
troduce Joseph’s name, “above 
Joseph Jt) was Heli.” 

U. V. Mandarin and Dr. John’s 
versions state unequivocally that 
Joseph was the son of Heli. 

In the first mentioned versions, 
strictly, according to the Chi¬ 
nese, :££ refers to Joseph, still 
perhaps the rendering is sus¬ 
ceptible to or might lend itself 
to au explanation. In respect 
of the rest this is out of the 
question. 

The only reason one can see 
for the introduction of Joseph’s 
name is that the English A. V. 
followed by the R. V. has only 
the words “as was supposed” 
in brackets, thus reading, “ be¬ 
ing the son of Joseph, of Heli.” 
But this of course is absurd, 
the meaning is clear enough, 
there is no question about 
“ son,” and the brackets should 
include “ of Joseph.” 

Is not the Chinese as it stands 
incomplete, failing to give the 
idea implied in the original ? 
would 

K j8L8%JI. meet the case ? In 
the Mandarin O. V. it would be 

or u. v. mm 

It may be objected that this 
is au addition, as the introduc¬ 
tion of Joseph’s name certainly 
Is, but nevertheless it would be 
true to the statement made in 
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the original which cannot be 
said of the II. V. rendering. 

Yours, etc., 

B. Curtis Waters. 


REPLY TO REVIEWER. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir, —In the February 
issue of your valued magazine 
there was a review of my trans¬ 
lation of I Maccabees containing 
some criticisms of the same 
which in the interest of accuracy 
I wish to correct. I.M. writes, 
“ A curious mistake is found in 
Chapter X, verse i, where the 
son of Antiochus is given as 
Alexander Epiphanes.” The 
reviewer evidently had the old 
Authorised Version in hand 
which reads, “ Alexander, the 
son of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
went up, etc.” whereas the Re¬ 
vised Version, correctly repre¬ 
senting the Greek text, reads, 
“ Alexander Epiphanes, the son 
of Antiochus, went up, etc.” 
Again, exception is taken to the 
use of ^ ^ for Galgala, but if 
one compares the Authorised and 
Revised Versions, Chapter IX, 
verse 2, one finds that in the 
latter Galgala has been changed 
to its Hebrew equivalent, Gilgal, 
represented by these two char¬ 
acters in Schereschewsky’s Wen¬ 
li Bible. Again, I.M. writes, 
“ 55 jfe IS for Arabattina will 
appear strange to Mandarin 
speakers. JJ But the correct form 
of this name (Chapter V, verse 
3) is Akrabattine, which, as Dr. 
Oesterley of Cambridge, in Dr. 
Charles’ edition of the Apocry¬ 
pha (Oxford, 1913), points out, 
is merely a Greek form for 
Akrabbim, cf. Joshua 15.3. 
Accordingly Schereschewsky’s 
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transliteration of the latter was 
used. 

I am, indeed, grateful to the 
reviewer for the friendly tone of 
his notice and for pointing out 
some flaws in the preface; but 
such long and painstaking study 
has been devoted to the body of 
the work to make it absolutely 
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accurate that friends have ad¬ 
vised me to write to you and ask 
you to make these corrections 
public. 

Yours faithfully, 

Montgomery H. Throop. 

St John’s University, Shanghai, 
February 15, 1919. 


Chinese Events and Tendencies 

T WO events of outstanding significance have marked the 
last month in China. When, bankrupt as usual, the 
__J Peking government applied to the foreign legations for 
an advance from the revenues of the salt administration 
the question was referred to the Peace Conference. By this act 
the foreign powers, as they have admitted, tacitly recognized 
the Peace Conference as the real government of China. Since 
this body is largely composed of non-reactionary elements, with 
the military party almost eliminated, it would seem that the 
foreign powers have reached the point where they are willing 
to help the progressive and law-abiding forces in China regain 
control of the country. The Peace Conference has just begun 
its sessions, but seems determined to go to the roots of many of 
the troubles that have been afflicting China. 

The other remarkable event has been forced upon the 
attention of the world by the bold course of Mr. Obata, the 
Japanese minister at Peking, who made a formal protest to the 
Chinese foreign office against the course of the Chinese delega¬ 
tion at the Peace Conference at Versailles. What transpired in 
that interview is not certainly known. The report first received 
by the foreign legations declared that Mr. Obata had threatened 
that, unless the Chinese delegates adopted a different tone and 
withdrew their threat to make public all secret treaties, China 
would receive the attention of the million Japanese soldiers and 
half-million tons of Japanese warships now idle. This Mr. 
Obata denies, but, as he is the same gentleman who denied the 
existence of the notorious Twenty-One Demands, his protesta¬ 
tions are heavily discounted. However, the Chinese authori¬ 
ties, after a lapse of ten days, did certify that the official 
Japanese version of the affair was correct. The significance of 
this event does not lie in the Japanese action, whatever that 
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may have been. It lies in the obvious fact that at Versailles 
the representatives of Young China, Dr. Wellington Koo aud 
C. T. Wang, have assumed to speak for their country to the 
world ; that they have been heard cordially by the great nations 
of the West; and that, when their course was challenged, their 
country rallied to their support. Should Dr. Koo and Mr. 
Wang return from Europe with their boldness justified by sure 
guarantees of China’s future, the day will be here when the 
progressive element can hope to take a dominant part in the 
life of the nation. 


Missionary News 

General 


PRESENTATION BY CHINESE 

GOVERNMENT TO MISS EMILY 
S. HARTWELL. 

On December 19th, 1918, the 
work of Miss Emily S. Hartwell, 
in the Fukien Industrial Homes, 
was publicly recognized and 
appreciated by the presentation 
to her of medals and honorary 
boards from the President of 
China aud Governor Id of 
Fukien. This was the result 
of a formal request early iu 
June by fifty-seven prominent 
Fukien gentry, sent to Governor 
Li through the Mayor of 
Foochow, that, in accordance 
with the regulations of granting 
rewards for public works the 
work of Miss Hartwell might be 
fittingly recognized. A large 
aud influential crowd assembled 
to view the presentation of 
these gifts, which bad pre¬ 
viously, according to Chinese 
custom, been escorted through 
various streets of the city by 
the Governor’s and the Salt 
Bureau’s bands, to the home of 
Miss Hartwell. The occasion of 


this presentation is seen in the 
picture published opposite. 
The triple platform on which 
the main audience sits was built 
by the boys of the Orphanage 
for the occasion. Much of the 
program was given by the 
various departments of the 
Home, which comprises an 
Orphanage, Manual Training 
and Agricultural School, and a 
Girls’ Industrial School. The 
original cost of the plant for 
this work was Mex. $17,000, of 
which the Christian Herald gave 
$10,000 ; $5,000 -was given by 
the Foochow Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, the remainder coming 
from friends. The continued 
existence of these homes depends 
upon monthly gifts from the 
various Fukien Government de¬ 
partments and other voluntary 
contributions. M. $600 is thus 
being given monthly from the 
various Government offices, of 
which the Governor’s office alone 
donates $300. 

In Miss Hartwell’s closing 
words of thanks she drew atten¬ 
tion to the fact that no foreigner 
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resides in the Orphanage, the 
Manual Training School, the 
Girls’ Industrial School ; so that 
a large part of the responsibility 
is borne directly by the Chinese. 
The Board of Management of 
the Orphanage is composed 
equally of Chinese and Wes¬ 
terners. 

There are plans on foot to 
increase the industrial work 
with a view to definitely pre¬ 
paring the students to take up 
work for life after they leave 
the institution. This is felt to 
be the next great need of this 
work. 

We congratulate Miss Hart¬ 
well upon having secured the 
confidence and support of the 
Chinese. Her work gives a hint 
of how much moral energy in 
China, now lying dormant, 
might be tied up to practical 
Christian schemes. 


TRIENNIAL CONFERENCE OF 
V. W. C. A. WORKERS. 

Up to the present time, the 
only even approximately repre¬ 
sentative body for all of the 
Young Women’s Christian As¬ 
sociations of China has beeu the 
conference of employed officers 
held once in three years. At 
the most recent of these meet¬ 
ings, held January 25th to Feb¬ 
ruary 4th at Suugkiang, Kiaug- 
su, several definite forward steps 
were taken with regard to 
policies. One of these was a 
provision that the next gather¬ 
ing of Association women from 
different parts of the country be 
a convention of members and 
employed officers, representing 
all centers of Association work 
in China. 

The technical work of the 
meeting was done in commis¬ 
sions appointed at the previous 


[March 

conference to study the problems 
of secretarial training, student 
work, publications and publicity, 
religious work, membership, 
educational work, volunteer 
workers, survey and occupation, 
girls’ work, business methods, 
and resources, and recommenda¬ 
tions were made by these com¬ 
missions to the National Com¬ 
mittee as the executive body. 

Beside framing suggested 
standards for the preparation 
and qualifications of secretaries, 
foreign and Chinese, the secre¬ 
tarial commission outlined a 
definite method of training 
Chinese young women by a 
year’s supervised work in some 
organized Association, and in¬ 
cluding a special academic 
course of one month, in Shang¬ 
hai. 

Problems of unification con¬ 
cerned the membership commis¬ 
sion, which offered the following 
statement of purpose for general 
use in China: 

“The purpose of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association 
is to unite Chinese girls and 
women for advancement along 
spiritual, mental, social, and 
physical lines, and for service 
to God and country, according 
to the teachings of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The question of admitting 
plural wives to membership was 
reopened and passed in this 
form: 

“Recommended that we re¬ 
affirm the action of the former 
secretarial conferences that se¬ 
condary wives should not. be 
given membership in the Asso¬ 
ciation on the grounds that the 
custom of plural marriage is 
harmful to home life and the 
position of women. Although 
realizing that the Association’s 
action must work to the dis¬ 
advantage of individual women 
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who are in such a position 
through no fault of their own, it 
is nevertheless felt that public 
opinion on this matter will not 
be aroused until women them¬ 
selves take an attitude of strong 
protest. It is understood that 
the Association will not neglect 
any opportuuilies to help these 
women.” 

Dr. Leighton Stuart gave a 
series of masterly addresses on 
the divisions of the Association 
world’s basis: Faith in God the 
Father as Creator, and in Jesus 
Christ, His only Son, as Lord 
and Saviour, and in the Holy 
Spirit as Revealer of Truth and 
Source of Power for life and 
service, according to the Holy 
Scriptures. 

TOOKER MEMORIAL CHAPEL, 
HANGCHOW. 

The opening of the Tooker 
Memorial Chapel took place ou 
the nth inst., at the Hangchow 
Christian College—the same day 
as the commencement exercises. 
The chapel is built in memory 
of the late Mr. Nathaniel Tooker 
of New Orange, N. J., by his 
two daughters. It is built en¬ 
tirely of stone, quarried in this 
province, rough hewn; the wood¬ 
work is oak and most beautifully 
finished. It is not very large, 
having seating accommodation 
only for 500; still, I am sure, 
it is the finest and most sub¬ 
stantial little church in China. 
The seats are very substantial 
and comfortable, and in the 
chancel there is a beautiful pipe 
organ, the first of its kind, I 
think, in this province. Mr. 
Tooker, in whose memory 
the chapel is erected, was a 
friend and supporter of the 
College from the time of iis 
inception until his death six 
years ago. The plans were 


drawn in Japan, and the work 
was carried out splendidly by 
Mr. J, M. Wilson, the civil 
engineer of the College. The 
cost of the building including 
the organ was $25,000. 

D. Duncan Main. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR WORE IN 
SINCHANGHSIEN, CHE. 

Before 1900 Christian Endea¬ 
vor was started in Sinchang- 
hsien, but the work went down 
when the missionaries had to 
leave on accouut of the troubles. 
Later it was re-established with 
good results. At the convention 
in 1905, In Ningpo, several dele¬ 
gates attended, and one member 
went to the Nanking convention 
in 1909. Through the death of 
some and removal of others, the 
C. F- for a time was dropped 
again. After meeting with Mr. 
and Mrs. Strother and talking 
over the matter of having C. F. 
in connection with the churches, 
it was put before our leaders, 
several of whom entered heartily 
into the project. 

All responsibility from the 
commencement was placed on 
native shoulders arid it is now 
well organized, with its various 
committees whose members do 
their work thoroughly. The 
prayer-meetings have doubled 
their numbers in attendance. 

When the Hangchow conven¬ 
tion was held, both men and 
women's societies appointed dele¬ 
gates and defrayed their travel¬ 
ing expenses. 

Last year a hall was rented 
and furnished at the expense 
of the C. E. on one of the 
main streets. It is opened each 
night for preaching, when two 
or three of the Endeavorers 
(Senior) take part in presenting 
the Gospel to a fair congrega- 
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tion. Twice a week a women’s 
meeting is held, which is some¬ 
times well attended. 

In one of the out-stations 
a dispensary was opened last 
autumn and the young man in 
charge is an Endeavorer who is 
takiug his full share in meetings 
and evangelistic work there. 

Monthly visits are paid to the 
prison, where the Gospel is 
preached and tracts distributed. 
After the Sunday afternoon serv¬ 
ice the Endeavorers go out in 
bands preaching around the city, 
aud also in near villages. 

Three meetings are held every 
Sunday morning, the men, wom¬ 
en, and Juniors having each 
their own, and once a month a 
Consecration Meeting, when they 
unite and men and women alike 
speak, thus helping to show how 
Christianity is breaking down 
the old superstition about the 
low status of women. 

S. B- Jones. 


TRAINING VOLUNTARY 
WORKERS. 

Early in the fall a careful 
survey was made of the entire 
field to find out which two or 
three men from each main out- 
station would be suitable for 
our voluntary workers’ class. 
A few weeks before the opening 
of the class each one of these 
men was notified by letter when, 
where, and how long the class 
was to be held and advised to 
bring their bedding to prepare 
for the cold winter. These men 
came from 23 different villages in 
seven counties. Some walked as 
far as 100 miles. The oldest 
man was 70 years while the 
youngest was 20. Among them 
were four elders, three deacons, 
eight managers of boys’ and 
girls’ schools, and six colporteurs. 


Not one of the men asked to go 
home before the time was up. 

Class periods were forty 
minutes. The branches taught 
were Romans, Barger and Shorter 
Catechism, Life of Christ and 
Parables, Hymnology, Church 
Government and Discipline, Mir¬ 
acles, Acts, Ephesians, Evidences 
of Christianity, Pilgrim’s Prog¬ 
ress, and Phonetic Writing. 
Calisthenics were also greatly 
enjoyed. Twelve new songs were 
learned. All the men were able 
to write and furnished with note- 
paper aud pencils. Their notes 
were examined and graded after 
the completion of the course. Test 
examinations w r ere held weekly 
in every branch. The branches 
were taught by two foreign pas¬ 
tors and two educated experi¬ 
enced evangelists. The reading 
room was well furnished with 
both religious and secular papers, 
charts, and maps. The evening 
meetings from 7 to 9 o’clock 
were most helpful and in¬ 
spiring. Some of the subjects 
discussed were : Self-support; 
Family Altar; How to win the 
educated to Christianity ; How 
should the school managers and 
patrons support their village 
schools ; How to bring the entire 
family into the church; The 
purpose of the church for open¬ 
ing schools in the country and 
their method of control; How 
to raise the standard of the 
church schools and their relation 
to the government schools ; Dif¬ 
ferences between Christianity 
and Confucianism; How to 
manage the matter of marriages 
and funerals when only one 
of the family is a member of 
the church; Mass movement in 
India ; The Wonderful Story of 
the Korean Church ; Sabbath 
School Work; Personal Work 
and how to win the young 
people into the church; Chris- 
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tian Endeavor Movement; Girls’ 
Schools ; and a Stereopticon on 
the Life of Christ. Special lec- 
tures were delivered on Flies; 
Hygiene, and Sanitation ; Cycle 
of the World’s History; and 
Discovery of America by Colum¬ 
bus. 

Practical evangelistic work was 
done on Sunday afternoons and 
brief reports were given the 
same evening. The men were 
divided into five bands and a 
capable leader was appointed for 
each. Before starting out a short 
season of prayer was held. The 
benefits derived were very en¬ 
couraging. 

A course of study was pre¬ 
pared for them to study during 
the year at home, on which they 
will be examined when they 
return. We boarded the men at 
ten cents Mexican each per day. 
Those beyond thirty-three miles 
from the city were allowed four 
cash on one third of a mile for 
travel home. The men on their 
return home were presented with 
religious books, portions of 
scriptures, tracts, cards, calen¬ 
dars, etc. To each also was given 
a photo of the class' and a printed 
directory of the members of the 
class. 

O. Braskamp. 


PRACTICAL CHURCH UNITY. 

On January ioth, 1919, repre¬ 
sentatives of the Presbyterian 
Churches, the London Mission¬ 
ary Society Churches, and the 
American Board Churches, eight¬ 
een iu all, met in Nanking to 
consider the union of these or¬ 
ganizations. Such a union was 
actually effected. The two chief 
subjects before the meeting were 
the questions of the confession 
of faith and of organization. 


The doctrinal basis of the union 
was accepted as follows : 

‘ ‘ Our Bond of Uniou consists : 
(1) in our faith in Jesus Christ 
as our Redeemer and Lord on 
whom the Christian Church is 
founded, and an earnest desire 
for the establishment of His 
Kingdom throughout the whole 
earth ; (2) in our acceptance of 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments as the 
divinely inspired word of God 
and the supreme authority in 
matters of faith and duty; aud 
(3) in our acknowledgement of 
the Apostles’ Creed as expressing 
the fundamental doctrines of our 
common evangelical faith, which 
faith has been the heritage and 
strength of the Christian Church 
through all its history. 

“ The Church which will be 
established by this Union, being 
autonomous, will have the pre¬ 
rogative of formulating its own 
doctrinal statements; but these 
will, we believe, iu the provi¬ 
dence of God, aud under the 
teachings of His Spirit, be in 
essential harmony with the beliefs 
of the Christian Church in other 
lands. Until such a declaration 
of beliefs has been formulated, 
each of the different sections of 
the Church will continue to adhere 
to its oivn doctrinal statements 

The significant part about this 
is the prerogatives left with the 
local churches, a policy which 
ought to make possible closer 
co-operation between more than 
the groups represented here. 
The possibility of the local union 
of churches of other denomina¬ 
tions was expressed and. approved 
in the minutes. The democratic 
element of local church autonomy 
should prove to be a very im¬ 
portant factor in the develop¬ 
ment of a united Christian front 
in China. 
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News Notes 


Dr. R. A. Torrey, of the Los 
Angeles Bible Institute, will be 
in China this summer and will 
be open to engagements. He 
may be addressed in care of Rev. 
R. L- Torrey, Tsinan, Shantung. 

Dr. John W, Wood, Foreign 
Secretary of the Domestic and 
Foreign Missionary Society of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
in the U.S., is now visiting in 
the district of Hankow. 

Dr. Eg belt W. Smith, Execu¬ 
tive Secretary of Foreign Mis¬ 
sions of the Presbyterian Church 
of the U.S., is also spending 
time in China at present. 

The North China Language 
School has secured Mrs. John T. 
Anderson, of the Southern Bap¬ 
tist Mission, Yangchow, for the 
post of matron. Thus a need 
long felt will be worthily met. 

Rev. J. Leighton Stuart, D.D., 
has accepted the position of 
President of Peking University, 
and will take up his new duties 
in the fall. We bespeak for this 
University a period of progress 
under the presidency of this 
gifted and genial Christian leader. 

The missionary community in 
Tsinan is in urgent need of a 
qualified teacher for the little 
school for missionaries' children 
being carried on there. Those 
able’ to fill such a position are 
urged to communicate with Dr. 
Harold Balme, who will answer 
all necessary questions. 

In the January ( 1918) Record¬ 
er, on page 46, is a short 
article on “ Lines of Social Ap¬ 
proach.” This was written by 


Rev. D. H. Kulp II, M.A., of 
tbe Shanghai College. We 
apologize for this tardy acknowl¬ 
edgement of authorship, an 
omission to which our attention 
has properly been called. 

On Monday, January 27th, a 
group of missionaries represent¬ 
ing Shanghai, Soochow, Ningpo, 
Hashing, Changchow, Kiangyin, 
Sungkiang, Taichow, and Shao- 
hing, met to consider the ques¬ 
tion of adapting the National 
Phonetic System to the Wu 
dialects. An interesting and 
profitable session followed. Re¬ 
presentatives of tbe Commercial 
Press were also present. It was 
voted unanimously that it is 
advisable to adapt the National 
Phonetic System to the Wu dia¬ 
lects. Subsidiary questions were 
considered at some length and a 
special committee appointed to 
take up the matter definitely. 
This committee will meet in the 
near future. 

The Chinese Home Missionary 
Society, Yunnan Mission, has 
now sotne eighty members, to¬ 
gether with an advisory board 
of sixteen foreign missionaries. 
Plans are on foot to send out a 
commission to Yunnan for one 
year, which will start some time 
in March of this year. A small 
occasional bulletin is being issued 
also, in both Chinese and Eng¬ 
lish, entitled “TheGospel Bell.” 
It is sent free to all writing to 
Dr. C. Y. Cheng, 5 Quinsan 
Gardens, Shanghai. 

In the December (1918) issue 
of the Laymen's Bulletin , Dr. D. 
S. Cairns has a short article on 
“World-Mission After the War.” 
He believes with others that the 
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churches need the awakeniug of 
a new passion for the Kingdom 
of God, and the call to youth 
everywhere for the dedication of 
life to this end. In this con¬ 
nection a letter from Manchuria 
tells us that since the war stopped 
there seems to be a much more 
ready response to the Christian 
message than before. It would 
seem as though subconsciously 
the war had been holding people 
back. 

From The Continent of Decem¬ 
ber 26th, 1918, we learn that on 
December 17th the executives 
and officers of five foreign mis¬ 
sion boards, Presbyterian, TJ. S., 
Presbyterian, U. S. A., United 
Presbyterian, U. S.'A., Reformed 
Church in America, and Re¬ 
formed Church in the U. S., met 
to consider working together. 
The feeling was unanimous that 
the work of these bodies in 
foreign lauds is one that ought to 
be administered from a single 
office with a united executive 
staff. 

Dr. Frank A. Keller of Chang¬ 
sha, Hunan, reports as follows: 
‘ ‘ We have eighteeu evangelists 
out on the field, in six parties, 
and men and women and whole 
families are turning to the Lord 
in large numbers. We orgauize 
them into Bible study groups, 
keep in touch with them by 
correspondence, and later visit 
and find them growiug in knowl¬ 
edge, in faith, and in essential 
Christian life and service. The 
work keeps us 00 the run all the 
time, and at this time we do not 
see any need of institutional 
church methods in this particular 
field.” 

The x\merican Bible Society 
Record states that in 1917 that 
Society, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and the National 


Bible Society of Scotland, circu¬ 
lated more than 18,000,000 Bibles, 
Testaments, or Scripture por¬ 
tions; while from May, 1916, to 
April, 1917, the Scripture Gift 
Mission sent out nearly 6,000,000 
Scripture portions; other organi¬ 
zations also, such as the Pocket 
Testament Teague, circulated 
many copies of God’s Word, but 
the actual figures were not 
available. The books have gone 
forth in 34 languages spoken 
in Europe, five in Asia Minor, 
twelve in Asia, eighteen in 
Africa, three in North America, 
and nine in the islands of the 
seas. — The Church Missionary 
Review , December, 1918. 

The English Baptist Mission 
io Shantung, which met on 
January 24th, passed resolutions 
looking to the use of the National 
Phonetic system in village school 
curricula, the assistance of adult 
Christians by village school 
teachers in night schools, and the 
conducting of classes for Chris¬ 
tians by teachers specially trained. 
They furthermore voted that a 
society should be formed whose 
members could undertake to give 
a month of their time to teaching 
the system to others; and that 
the pastors and evangelists be 
requested to write all texts and 
outlines of addresses in this 
system wherever possible. 

The February 19th issue of 
The Far Eastern Review is of 
special interest. It was gotten 
out as a compendium of facts 
for commercial and other inter¬ 
ests and aims to bring informa¬ 
tion with regard to commerce 
and trade up to date. There is, 
for instance, much information 
on China’s mineral resources and 
industries. Considerable atten¬ 
tion is given to the development 
of ports and waterways, railways, 
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and finance. A description 
is given of the leading ports. 
There are many interesting illus¬ 
trations. In the way of history 
there is one article on the early 
traders of old Canton. To those 
interested iu understanding the 
possible development of China 
along various lines such an issue 
as this is of special importance. 
The Editor points out that “ the 
era of development that is dawn¬ 
ing in China will be a great one.” 
China is spoken of as the “ out¬ 
standing potential market ” of 
the Far East. 

The Continent for January 2nd, 
1919, gives the gist of answers 
to the question, “What in your 
opinion will be some of the per¬ 
manent effects of the war upon 
general church organization and 
activities after the war?” This 
was sent out to 206 clergymen, 
of whom 63 replied. The re¬ 
plies represent thirteen church 
bodies. There was considerable 
uniformity of opinion in the 
replies, even though they repre¬ 
sented various forms of both 
rural and urban work. Two 
things stood out in the replies : 
first, that the war will bring 
about a religious awakening 
which will call for a reconstruc¬ 
tion to meet the new needs occa¬ 
sioned thereby. The second 
point is that doctrines or creeds 
are losing importance, or chang¬ 
ing. There was considerable 
uniformity in the belief that the 
newer expression of belief will 
have a bearing upon community 
service, and will thus change the 
nature of church activities. As 
one put it, “ loyalty in Christian 
religion—a new' vision of social 
service—-a new sense of brother¬ 
hood.” 

The Christian forces in Nan¬ 
king have recently organized a 
Provisional Church Council, 


with a view to closer co-operation 
among the various Christian 
forces in the city. This Pro¬ 
visional Council is to tvork for a 
year, with the possibility of an 
organization afterwards. It is 
hoped therefore to furnish visible 
evidence of the essential unity 
of the Christian forces in Nan¬ 
king. providing opportunities for 
“ unlimited extension of co¬ 
operation without contemplating 
organic union at present.” 
Eleven Missions are thus co¬ 
operating. The Chinese also are 
in hearty sympathy. Dr. P. F. 
Price is the Executive Secretary. 
Some of the things planned are a 
registry of all existing Christian 
agencies, a publicity committee, a 
common hymnal, a common name 
for Christian churches, a survey 
of the city, with the aid of experts, 
the establishment of a center for 
offices, committee rooms, etc., 
the centralization and organiza¬ 
tion of various forms of evan¬ 
gelistic work, the organization 
of Chinese Christian laymen for 
civic reform. This movement 
has tremendous promise. The 
plans of this Provisional Council 
can be secured, as they are in 
printed form. A study thereof 
would be of help to any large 
city. 

In the December (1918) issue 
of The Church Missionary Review, 
Dr. S. H. Wainwright, a mis¬ 
sionary in Japan, writes of “The 
Power of the Pen in Japan.” He 
concludes with this summary: 
(1) that Japan is a field peculi¬ 
arly open to the influence of 
literature; (2) that the nation 
is in need of the better type 
of literature, interpretative of the 
higher aspect of the Western 
mind; (3) that the democratic 
movement has produced an open- 
mindedness, nation-wide in scope; 
(4) that, generally speaking, 
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literature being a product of the 
higher education, the state 
agencies have the advantage 
over the mission propaganda 
because of the advanced state of 
higher education under state 
auspices; (5) that the work of the 
state is not essentially antago¬ 
nistic to the work of the mis¬ 
sions, but on the contrary 
prepares the way for it through 
its westernization of the national 
mind; (6) that the forces 
awakened and set in operation 
during the new period are so 
momentous in character, so 
fraught with good and evil, so 
exigent in moral urgency, that 
nothing less than the guidance 
of Christian ideals and the in¬ 
spiration of Christian faith is 
required in order to restore the 
balance between the ethical and 
the secular in the life of Japan; 
and (7) that the present generation 
of Japanese, loosed from the sway 
of custom and tradition, can be 
reached by no other force than 
that of public opinion by means 
of platform and press, and this 
gives to the pen a new importance 
such as it has not had hitherto 
in the literary history of this 
nation.” 


The first All-Asia Conference 
of Southern Baptists has just been 
held, for two weeks, beginning 
February 4th, 1919. The four 
China Missions and the one Japan 
Mission of the Southern Baptist 
Convention were represented, 
each Mission sending two men 
and one woman. For part of the 
time the women delegates met 
to consider certain problems by 
themselves. This was the first 
time this group of missionaries 
had met and endeavored to think 
in national terms of their work 


in China. The main theme of 
the conference was the relation 
of the Missions to the home 
constituency, and plans for in¬ 
creased support by that consti¬ 
tuency with the emphasis on 
e\ r augelism. Attempts were 
made to correlate the work so as 
to provide for efficiency, though 
limiting somewhat the range of 
activity. A program for the more 
efficient equipment of present 
work and the starting of new 
work, was adopted. This called 
for the following new mission¬ 
aries: for evangelistic work, 44; for 
educational work, 29; for medical 
work, 19; total, 92. The follow¬ 
ing financial needs were outlined: 
for China, evangelistic work, 
$347,500 (Mex.); educational 
work, $353,600 (Mex.); medi¬ 
cal work, $139,500 ( Mex. ). 
Total for China, Mex. $940,600. 
In addition there was asked, for 
the publication and distribution 
of literature, au annual subsidy 
of Mex. $22,000. For the work 
in Japan requests were made for 
evangelistic work, Y.200,000;for 
educational, Y.98,500. A total of 
Y.298,500. The foregoing means 
that over and above the present 
budget for China and other 
countries this Conference adopted 
a program calling for over 
$1,100,000 (Mex.) for new work. 
Some new standards were adopt¬ 
ed, as for instance, $60,000 was 
asked for one church in Canton. 
The needs of Primary Schools 
were indicated and request made 
for $10,000 (Mex.) for same. 

Dr. J. F. Love, Corresponding 
Secretary, was present. I11 the 
group which supports this work 
there are some three million 
Christians and 25,000 churches. 
The hope was expressed that 
another such conference might 
be held three years hence. 
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Personals 


BIRTHS. 

January: 

16th, at Taichow, Ku., to I>r. and 
Mrs. R. B. Price, P.S., a daughter 
(Sarah Armistead II). 

19th, at Peking, to Mr. and Mrs. 
J. B. Tayter, B. M. S., a daughter 
(Gladys Margaret). 

21st, at Peking, to Dr. and Mrs. 

A. M. Dunlap, Union Medical College, 
a daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

December : 

20th, at Hongkong, Rev. T. How- 
ard-Smith, B. M. S. (Peking), to 
Josephine Mary, second daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Stewart, of 
“ Pinehurst,” Windsor, Melbourne. 

DEATHS. 

December : 

23rd, at Omsk, Siberia, of typhus, 
Miss Nettie Grace McBride, S. B. C. 
(Hwanghsien, Shantung). 

February: 

1st, at Shanghai, Alberta Kempton 
Fitch, wife of George Ashmore Fitch, 
Y. M. C. A., of typhoid fever. 

ARRIVALS. 

January: 

4th, from U. S. A., Miss E. R. 
Shapleigb, M.D., P. N. (N. China); 
Mrs. B. M. Johnson (ret.). Miss E. 
Kunkle, P. M., (both S. China). 

27th, from England, Miss A. M. 
Bearder (ret.). S. P. G.; Mr. E. G. 
Toyne, C. I. M. 

February: 

2nd, from Canada, Rev. and Mrs. 
C. W. Batdorf and children (ret.), 
C. M. M. From England, Misses 
S. P. Rough, V. E. Gemmell, M. J. 
Kuehn, and B. E. Bertliold, C. I. M. 
From U. S. A., Miss Mabel S. Jones 
(ret.), P. N. 

4th, from Norway, Misses Johnson 
and Olsen, Messrs. Sandstad, Kou> 


berg, Gogstad, and Rev. E. Gilje 
(new), N. M. S. (Changsha). 

6th, .rotu England, Rev. and Mrs. 
Burdett (new, Sianfu), B. M, S. 

7th, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
C. F. Hancock and children. Miss E. 
Boardmau (ret.), P. S.; Sec’y and 
Mrs. D, B. Kelsey and children (ret.), 
Y. M. C. A. 

8th, from U. S. A., Miss M. M. 
Manderson, M.D., Miss Ida B. Lewis, 
Ph.D. (ret.), M. E. M. 

19th, from U. S. A., Sec’y and Mrs. 

B. K. Hall and children, Y. M.C. A,.; 
Miss Rose Mace (ret,), M. E. M. 

DEPARTURES. 

January: 

12th, to U. S, A., Miss Welch (Nan¬ 
king), Mr. L. H. Rich, M. E. M. 

x8th, to Japan, Mrs. Amy B. Wils 
and daughters, L. M. S. 

29th, to England via U. S. A., Rev. 
and Mrs. T. W. Scholes, W. M. M. S. 

31st, to Canada, Rev. H. W. Bate¬ 
man, C. M. M. To Siberia, Rev. H. 

C. Hwang, Meth. To U. S. A., Sec’y 
and Mrs. B. W. Smith and children, 
Y. M. C. A. 

February: 

1st, to U. S. A., Mrs. W. P. Chal- 
fant, Rev.W, C. Chapman and family, 
P. N. To India, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Warnsbuis. To England, Miss K. 
Taylor, B. M. $. 

6th, to U. S. A., Sec’y and Mrs. 
R. E. Rope, Y. M. C. A. 

9th, to U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. F. J. 
Wampler, Miss Anna Blongh, Ch. 
of Br. 

10th, to U. S. A,, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. G, Smith, C. & M. A.; Misses 
E. E. Fox and Miss B. Thomasson, 
M. E. M. 

18th, to U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
C, E. Tompkins, Miss B, Bassett, 
A. B. F. M.S. 

20th, to U. S. A,, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. II. Irish and infant, Miss M. Bretli- 
orst, Miss E. Householder, M. E. M. 
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Map of St. Paul's Third Missionary Journey 
Reprint. C. C. Educational Association 

Prepatatiou for the Kingdom. Reprint. Dr 
F. E. Hawks Pott. 

Wenli Hymnal. Reprint. A. C. M. 

Dr. Corbett’s Church History. Reprint. C. C 
Educational Association. 

Dr. Sheffield's Theology. Reprint. A. B. C 
F. M . 

Studies for Personal Workers. Mrs. A. H 
Mateer. New edition. 

Ten Boys. Reprint. Mr. C. S. Cheng. 

Robber’s Cave. Reprint. Mr. C. S. Cheng. 

Abolition o' Error. Reprint. M. B. Co. 

C. I. M. Hymnal. Reprint. 

A. li. C. Catechism. Reprint. C. T. S. 

D r Dubose’s Evidences of Christianity. Re 
print. C. T. S. 

Dos pel Guide Series. Reprint. C. T. S. 

Familiar Words Series. Reprint. C. T. S. 

A Dialogue on Christianity. C. T. S. 

Line upou Line. Reprint. C, T. S. 

Mr. Wong Hang Tong. Reprint. 

Mandarin Arithmetic. Yol. I. Reprint. 

C. W. Mateer. 

Graded Bible Stories. Reprint. 
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VALUABLE BOOKS FOR 1 IS SI ONARIES 


Devolution in Mission Administration 


By Daniel Johnson Fleming. 


Mex. $3.00 a copy. 


This book deals with one of the most pressing problems in 
modern mission administration, namely, the transfer of powers aijd 
responsibilities from foreign missions to native churches. The treat¬ 
ment is historical and is based on primary sources from five typical 
Boards working in India. It will give the general reader an insight 
into the complexity and difficulty of a task, fundamental and far reach¬ 
ing, but seldom presented for his consideration ; and to the 
missionary expert it will afford an accurate survey from which 
perspective and suggestions may be found for planning further steps in 
the establishment of the Church in the mission field- 


JESUS IN THE 
RECORDS. 

By H. B. Sharmau, 

Not a new com¬ 
mentary on the life of 
Christ, but a real 
study course—a pres¬ 
entation of the story 
told by the synoptic 
Gospels, with a series 
of wonder full)' sug¬ 
gestive questions, 
which force the stu¬ 
dent to think for 
himself if he is to 
arrive at the real 
significance of the 
records. M.$i.so 

NEW TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. 

A Study of the Begin¬ 
nings of Christianity. 

By H. F. Rail. 

M, $3.00 

THE JESUS OF 
HISTORY. 

T. R. Glover, M,$2,oo 


The Mission Book Co. 

Exists for 

AH Missions and 
Missionaries in 
China, Japan, and 
Korea. 1 

It Kxists for You and 
Your Miss on 


DELIVERANCE. 

The Freeing of the Spirit 
in the Ancient World. 

This book has nothing 
to do with the War ; yet 
it is a good book to read 
now, as it has much to do 
with the profounder peace 
of mind which the wise 
man or woman will in 
some way keep, through 
some mode of reasoning 
or devotion, whether in 
calm or troubled times. 

By H. O. Taylor, M.$2.5o 


THE ETHICS 

OF THE 

OLD TESTAMENT. 

H. G. Mitchell. M.$4.0o 

THOUGHTS ON 
THINGS ETERNAL. 

JohnKelman. IU.5t.5n 

THE EVOLUTION 
OF EARLY 
CHRISTIANITY. 

By S. J. Case. M.$4-5o 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
THE 

CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

A. M. Pairbairii. 
M.$3 00 

THE DISINTEGRATION 
OF ISLAM. 

S. M. Zwerner. M-.52.50 


















GENERAL. 


CHINA MISSION YEAR BOOK FOR 19 J 8 


Containing articles showing the Christian missionary activities in China 
during the past year together with articles on the political and economical 
life of the country which form the background of this effort. Edited by the 
China Continuation Committee. 

Ninth Annual Issue. Cr. 8vo. pp. xii-j-^g. Four statistical tables aud 
charts illustrating the task of the Church in China, inserted in a pocket. 

Distinctive features of this issue are to be found in Part II, The Chutches 
and the Missions, describing recent developments in ecclesiastical organization, 
and Part VI, Christian Literature. 

Price, $2.20. To places outside China, $2.44. 


The DIRECTORY OF PROTE5TANT MISSION IN CHIN*, 1919 , 
is just now going through the press and should be ready for distribution 
some time in April, This book has been edited for the China Continuation 
Committee by Charles L. Boynton and contains all the features of the previous 
volumes, namely, 

I. Missionary Societies—Grouped Denominationally 

II. Geographical Location, Province, and Station 

III. Alphabetical List of Individual Names 

Price $1.30 


The publishers are planning to revise the MAP OF CHINA so that 
the information indicated on it may correspond to the second part of the 
DIRECTORY as given above. 

This revised issue when published will be sold at the same price as 
former issues, namely, In sheet form ... ..$0,50 

Mounted .... 1.00 


SOME ASPECTS OF CHINESE LIFE AND THOUGHT, being lectures 
delivered under the auspices of the Peking Language School by various 
experts including diplomats and literati, educationalists and missionaries, as 
well as engineers and travellers. 1917-1918. 

Cr. 8vo. pp. 186 . ..Price $2.00 


A MANUAL FOR YOUNG MISSIONARIES TO CHINA 

Edited by Arthur H, Smith 

Including articles dealing with the physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual life of the missionary. Crown 8vo. .Price $1.00 


THE KWANG HSUEH PUBLISHING HOUSE 
C445 Honan Road, Shanghai, and 26 Teng Shih Kou, Pekihg 
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Editorial 

“The modern missionary movement is 

TTbe “ fl&ofcern flfe is* something vastly greater than even its 
slonarg Movement - progeuitors could have foreseen , Start . 

ing as it did with rather limited religious outlook, it has become 
the effort of Western civilization to carry to the world which it 
is about to transform the fundamental principles of ethics and 
morality upon which it is itself—be it never so insecurely— 
based. No careful observer of modern international relations 
or of the non-Christian world can fail to see the stupendous 
importance of this movement. The change of attitude is 
already apparent in the treatment accorded the missionary even 
in our current literature. The foreign mission enterprise is 
now so vast both in organization and in expenditure of money 
as to demand serious treatment on the part of the historian. 
Even more does it demand attention on the part of those who 
are socially-minded. To have a share in the transformation of 
civilization does not come often to an entire generation, but 
this is the opportunity which now faces America and Europe. 
Japan has reached an independence of national life strikingly 
akin to that of our Western world. China is more in the 
making, but in both alike it is obvious to thoughtful observers 
that the new social, industrial, and intellectual conditions have 
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so undermined the basis of the older morality as to produce a 
profound moral crisis. The thousands of students now gathered 
in the educational institutions of Asia are seeking with an 
earnestness that is pathetic as truly as inspiring, a moral basis 
for the civilization into which they are entering. There is no 
religion capable of sustaining the weight of a Western civiliza¬ 
tion except Christianity itself.” From “The Spiritual Inter¬ 
pretation of History,” by Shailer Mathews. 

* * * 


China anh a “ HUUtteO 
Christendom.” 


The Survey of February ist, 1918 , gives 
prominence to a statement by Tyler Den¬ 
nett in his book, “ The Democratic Move¬ 


ment in Asia,” that “it is to the missions in China that the 
world has to look for a unified Christendom if that ideal is ever 
to find realization.” This fact should stimulate all Christians 
in China to a careful study of the problem and a determination 
to solve it in a way worthy of this opportunity for leadership. 

To Christian unity there are, generally speaking, three 
approaches. The first is the policy of denominational isola¬ 
tion . This is an anachronistic position, out of touch with 
world movements; furthermore, it is undemocratic and as 
a means of promoting unity—impossible! The second is 
the policy of elimination of denominations. This policy does 
not seem to promise immediate success. Furthermore, it is 
easy to overlook the possibility of individual contributions by 
most denominations—which is as important in some ways as 
the self-realization of the individual. It is a policy only to be 
developed very slowly and that must face the dangers of one 
huge Christian organization while advocating the elimination 
of the others. Can this elimination be secured and at the same 
time the autonomy of a group of individuals be preserved ? 
Human nature does not take kindly to elimination. The third 
is that of co-operative service , which recognizes the autonomy of 
the different groups, and does not involve the forced surrender of 
principles, even though sometimes it may be difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish those principles from prejudices; furthermore, the will 
power, which makes significant the loyalty to the i( principle ” 
involved, must be redirected not suppresed. The War has shown 
the unlimited possibilities of such co-operative service; it offers 
the biggest present possibilities. Participation in a common 
big task and a dominating loyalty to one leader will produce 
such a co-operation of resources as to make Christianity the 
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ttbe 'ffnstitutional 
Gbutcb in China, 


most potent force anywhere. In other words, we must have 
a “religion of service” as over against a religion concerned 
primarily with past and present attempts to define world facts. 
It is the common task and loyalty to Christ that will produce 
such religion. Failure to get people together on theological 
divisions may be viewed with a measure of complacency • but 
the failure to get them together in nation-wide or world-wide 
Christian service can only be viewed with alarm, and a question¬ 
ing of the motives that prevent such co-operation. 

* * * 

If, as Mr. Burgess says, there is a noticeable 
tendency in the Christian Church to break 
the connection of Chinese Christians with 
Chinese society, so that they do little as Christians to help it, 
then the need for the institutional church is apparent. The 
danger that Chinese Christians will be “ foreignized ” must be 
offset by teaching them how to remake Chinese social life. 
A Chinese Christian must not be a being apart from Chinese 
society, but a permeating force therein. 

This attempt to widen the responsibilities and activities of 
the Christian Church meets with two apparent conflicts: the 
first is the conviction held by many that the chief responsibility 
of the Church is the development of the “spiritual life.” Ac¬ 
cepting as a working basis Dr. D« Willard Dyon’s statement 
in the July (1918) International Review of Missions , that spirit¬ 
uality is essentially a “certain attitude of heart toward God” 
not confined to any particular strata of social life or cultural 
training, we can see that spirituality can be made a part of 
every social relationship and activity. Institutional church 
workers are desirous of promoting conditions of living that will 
make it just as natural to think of God in daily life as on 
Sunday and special occasions. As a matter of fact, we all 
want this—-hence no real conflict. There are some, however, 
who are willing to leave it to chance, while others feel that 
they must help organize life activities in a Christian way. 

Another apparent conflict arises between the relationship 
of an institutional church to already organized institutional 
work, such as the Young Men’s Christian Association and the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. The institutional 
church must meet the needs of all ages, from childhood up—at 
least in most cases, whereas the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations cover only the somewhat 
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elasticly defined period of adolescence. One great problem, 

therefore, between the institutional church and these and 

kindred organizations is that of effective co-operation, as Mr. 

McKee points out. Certainly there is no reason for competition 

or conflict between them and the institutional church. The 

main point in connection with the institutional church is that 

“it must be a home.” In other words, it must be the center 

of the life of the community in which it exists. Each church, 

however, must study its own community, find out their needs 

and develop institutional (a very flexible term) work accordingly. 

It would not seem wise in many cases to start this type of work 

with a big building arranged on Western models, which later 

will most likely be found ill adapted to real community needs, 

* * * 

The Christian Church has been lately often 

Gburcb Xeafcetsbfp accused 0 f following current movements 
in Social Keffttm. tather than leading them . 0ne group at 

least, the Methodist Church of Canada, is making an effort to 
win this lost leadership. The promulgations of the General 
Conference, held in Hamilton in 1918, are said to put them 
“leagues ahead of any religious organization in the United 
States in its conceptions of social policy.” They believe not 
only in promoting harmony in society but also in helping 
secure justice for its lhembers. They believe Christians must 
fight for the right issue and not only seek to dull the edges 
of issues. The New Republic for February 8, 1919, has an 
interesting article on their announced position. From this we 
can quote ouly a few words. These show that they believe 
that problems of social justice should not be referred to 
either the unreligious or the irreligious for settlement. In 
reading a few of these statements we may well ask ourselves : 
What are Christian Churches in China saying or planning to do 
about similar problems? Is the position of leadership along 
these lines in China yet unoccupied by the Christian forces ? 
Canadian Methodists have declared against all “ special priv¬ 
ileges” not “based on useful service for the community.” 
They feel that “all forms of autocratic organization of business 
should be discouraged,” and “declare it to be un-Christian to 
accept profits when laborers do not receive a living wage.” A 
revolutionary attitude indeed! They believe in “old-age 
insurance,” and condemn speculation and the piling up of 
unearned wealth. There are, they say, “dangerous forms of 
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economic injustice, in which we cannot engage without sin.” 
They believe that profiteering should stop and legislation be 
enacted to give “a fair wage adequate to a proper standard of 
living.” They stand for the nationalization of natural resour¬ 
ces, oppose the “company town,” and declare their sympathy 
with labor. Here is a new note, the effect of which cannot but 
be far-reaching. The Churches must declare against all forms 
of exploitation, or else they will lose the leadership they have. 
Can we do anything about this in China ? 

* * * 

The Church Times for December 6, 1918, 
fttfcUEU atiD^ Christian Conta j ns atl interesting report of the 

lllnttie. latest interdenominational conference at 

Kikuyu.- Siuce 1907 missionaries working in the Protectorate 
of British East Africa have met in frequent conferences. In 
1913 a scheme of federation was proposed which met with the 
approval of the missionaries concerned, with the exception of 
the Bishop of Zanzibar. The societies proposing to co-operate 
had accepted three points in the Lambeth Quadrilateral ; that 
is, the Bible, the two Creeds, the two Sacraments, but it has 
not been found possible to accept the fourth, the Historic 
Episcopate. 

At the conference iii July, 1918, the question came up 
again. At this conference over one hundred people assembled, 
out of which number only fourteen had attended the conference 
held in 1913* The bodies represented were: tbe Church 
Missionary Society, the Church of Scotland Mission, the 
African Inland Mission, the United Methodist Church Mission, 
and the British and Foreign Bible Society. The Bishop of 
Zanzibar made a long speech, to which careful attention was 
given. He pointed out that he could not accept the plan for 
union as presented up to date, and desired to secure the consent 
of the conference among other things to some form of Episcopal 
consecration and ordination. 

After these and other frauk statements the conference 
considered for three days the draft of the proposed Constitu¬ 
tion, clause by clause, and this, with some amendments, was 
unanimously adopted, all the delegates present signing, with 
the exception of the Bishop of Zanzibar. Those who can be 
satisfied with nothing but full organic union may think this 
action a failure; as a matter of fact it represents a great step 
forward in Christian co-operative service. 
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ttbe promotion ot 3ntercession 

Prayer is good seed. Prayer brings harvests. Do we sow sparingly or 
bountifully? Following are three very timely subjects for remembrance in 
our daily intercessions during this mouth. 

“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thy 
hand; for thou knowest not which shall prosper, whether this or that, or 
whether they both shall be alike good.” 

I. Promotion op Phonetic Script. 

Pray for the promoters of the Phonetic Script movement that they may 
be able to prepare the best possible literature in the shortest possible time. 

That literate Chinese Christians may have a mind to work in helping 
illiterate Christians to learn to read, realizing that an ignoraut Christian is 
more or less a dead, non-witnessing Christian. 

That through this phonetic literature “ light at eventide ” may come to 
China’s old men and old women. 

That the “Spirit” and “Life” which are in the words of Christ may 
take possession of young men and young women, moulding their lives for 
His glory. 

That the “joy and rejoicing ” which come from the knowledge of God’s 
word may brighten the child life of China. 

That the outcome of this movement may be a Bibie-reading, Bible-loving 
Church. 

(Miss S. J, Garland.) 

II. Conservation in Evangelism. 

Pray that the Special Week of Evangelism may in every place be the 
beginning of continuous, persistent, personal evangelistic work by every 
Christian. 

That the churches may carefully shepherd the new enquirers, teaching 
them to observe all things whatever Jesus has commanded. 

That the Holy Spirit may endue with power each Christian worker, and 
may change the heart of each sincere enquirer so that he may be born again 
as the child of God. 

(A. L. Warnshuis.) 

III. Yunnan Commission, 

Pray that God may safeguard the party on its journey to Yunnaufu, 
granting each member physical comfort and much spiritual strength through 
daily Bible study and undisturbed communion with God. 

That this Commission may be wisely guided in the choice of a permanent 
field of work for the united Church in China . 

That the Committee on Arrangements as well as the Commission may 
clearly discern what is the will of God in all things and may resolutely 
follow. So that this Chinese Home Missionary Movement, so obviously 
begun under the blessing of God, may not suffer because of the darts of the 
Evil One. 

That through the knowledge and inspiration of this Movement the 
Christians throughout China may be aroused to strong missionary enthusiasm 
and that iu each church personal evangelism may receive repeated emphasis. 

(C. Y. Cheng.) 
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The Christianization of Life in China 

JOHN STEWART BURGESS 


the saving of society or the group-life to which the 
individual belongs. Modern sociology has brought out increas¬ 
ingly the reasonableness of Christ’s dual emphasis by showing 
that in the first place the individual person is molded not only 
in his mental nature but even bis spiritual life by his environ¬ 
ment. It also brings out very clearly that while the occasional 
great man may have tremendous influence in changing the 
whole structure and life of the society in which he lives, the 
average person can exert his influence best by uniting with 
those of like purpose and making his influence felt through 
the group. We are also coming to realize how a group of men 
with a definite aim may so influence people’s opinion as to 
alter not only common thought but the very structure and 
organization of society itself. 

In pioneer missionary work it may have been necessary to 
concentrate almost entirely upon a few individuals. It is 
impossible for the pioneer to attempt to influence directly the 
environment of the society in which he works. He has no 
group to work through and no direct contact with the group 
life of the people. But on the other baud when, as in many 
large cities in China, there is already a well-organized Christian 
group it becomes a question whether or not the time has come 
for this group to definitely attempt not only to lead others to 
join the group but to reach out and change the environment in 
which both Christians and non-Christians are living. 

Such a task, of course, implies in the first place that the 
corporate life of the Christians is essentially better than that of 
the non-Christians, and that not only as individuals but in 
their social relationships Christian people are a worthy example 
for non-Christians to follow. 


Note.— Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages- 
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T is becoming less and less necessary to argue that the 
message of Christian salvation includes not only the 
saving of the individual as its distinctive aim, but also 
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It is a notable fact that in evangelistic campaigns in China 
during the last ten years there has been increasing emphasis 
on careful preparation for the campaign. It may be said that 
a scientific method of leading men to decide for the Christian 
life has been created. It cannot be said, however, that there 
has been a similar emphasis and careful planning on the careful 
instruction and guiding of those who have decided in what the 
Christian life means. True, many Bible courses have been 
written, explaining the nature of Christianity and its doctrines, 
but in a study of Chinese Christian literature there seems very 
little which would be of direct help in showing new Christians 
just what the new life in all its relationships means. What 
are the standards of a Christian business man ? What makes 
the Christian home different from the non-Christian ? What 
are the civic responsibilities of the Christian ? What are 
his obligations to the poor and ignorant? The apostle 
Paul was extremely careful iii instructing his new converts not 
only in religious doctrine but in how to adapt and apply the 
new life to the particular conditions of the early Church and 
of the Roman empire. He went into great detail in taking up 
the actual problems of the new Christian and the actual diffi¬ 
culties that he was facing. Are we not taking too much for 
granted in supposing that if once a man has become thoroughly 
converted and if he continues in Bible study groups and in 
attending church service, he will find out for himself the way 
a Christian should live in a non-Christian society? Is not 
more guidance needed in applying Christianity ? 

It is obvious, however, that Christian living is not learned 
by theory or mere instruction but by the laboratory method. 
This brings us to our second problem, the definite task of the 
organized Christian group to transform the life of the com¬ 
munity in which it is situated. It is a new idea to many 
Chinese Christians that the Church should be the servant of 
the community. It is thought by them that the main aim of 
every Christian should be merely to build up the Church and 
that the Church itself has not necessarily an obligation to serve 
the needs of the community. 

In talking to a Chinese official on the Board of Foreign 
Affairs I asked him what he thought was the effect of the 
Christian Church on the life of the Chinese people. He said 
the principal effect was to lead the new converts to discard the 
customs and practice of Chinese social life and thus to cut 
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themselves off from their natural relationships with their 
fellows. This, he said, had a tendency to foreignize the 
converts and make them of little value in helping to improve 
Chinese society. He continued to say that if the Chinese 
Church would interest itself openly and avowedly in the great 
pressing social problems of Chinese life such as recreation, 
relief of the poor, and education of the masses, he believed 
that great numbers now prejudiced against the Church would 
join it and still larger numbers would support its program 
heartily. A prominent Chinese missionary said to the writer 
a few days ago that in the minds of non-Christian Chinese the 
Church as such at present has no practical contribution towards 
the reform and improvement of Chinese social life. 

The statements of the official and the missionary may be 
extreme and one could no doubt bring many arguments against 
them. However, there are great social problems which up to 
the present the Church has not in any large measure attempted 
to solve. 

Has the Christian community organized relief in a scien¬ 
tific way for the poor? Of course, wherever Christians are, 
there is a great deal of individual helpfuluess but the scientific 
methods of relief so common in Western cities have not been 
adapted to conditions in Chinese cities. The tremendous 
openness to the Christian message which is a marked character¬ 
istic of the flooded regions in North China where last year 
emergency relief was organized by the Christian Church is 
an indication of the effect which a more constant policy of 
scientific charitable relief would have on the influence of the 
Church. 

Our parish houses and school buildings have been used for 
recreation for the church members and for our own students. 
But have we as yet made the buildings of our Christian insti¬ 
tutions a center to create wholesome recreatioii and social life 
among the people of our community ? 

In one of the largest cities of China an extensive set of 
buildings is now being erected under the patronage of the 
Board of Police in an open space near the great recreation 
center of the city which will be the licensed red light district 
of the city. This fact is not even known by most of the 
Christians of this community and the thought of fighting 
organized vice has never been seriously discussed by the Chris¬ 
tian community. The situation seems so hopeless that the 
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Christian group has never had the faith to work out a united 
program to fight the moral evil. 

Christian people in all countries believe theoretically that 
the Christian should be a good citizen. In a country overrid¬ 
den by corrupt officials and where all social - progress seems to 
be blocked by the selfishness of those in power, the Christian 
Church, as such, in China has made no pronouncements on 
these burning moral issues. An official in Peking recently 
told me there are only two classes of really patriotic people 
in China ; one is a few of the old style Confucian scholars, 
the other a very few of the modern educated returned 
students. Why did it not occur to him that Christians as 
a class are extremely patriotic people and interested in civic 
reform ? 

In a country where eighty or ninety per cent of the people 
neither read nor write, very little is being done by the ordinary 
educated church member to help in relieving this great mass 
of ignorance. True, there are missionary schools aud frequent¬ 
ly lectures, but—unless it be that recently started by the advo¬ 
cates of abbreviated character writing—no concerted move¬ 
ments to educate the mass of the people. 

In making non-Christian environment more Christian, 
obviously the first mode of approach is the changing of 
popular opinion. In China the press is increasingly becoming 
the great means of molding popular thought. Nearly every 
one of the sixty newspapers in Peking is subsidized by one or 
another of the political parties. There is, however, now no 
newspaper representing the Christian forces in the city holding 
forth the ideals of Christian citizenship. 

If the Christian Church of China is to take up a program 
which will seriously affect the life of the nation, perhaps the 
first condition is that the leaders of the Church shall have a 
new vision and shall have a new conviction that Christianity 
is really practicable, that it can be worked out in social rela¬ 
tionships. In some of the Congregational churches in England 
there is a new form of religious service which has been adopted. 
The preacher first expounds to the best of his ability a few of 
the principles of Christian faith and then the congregation is 
free to discuss how these principles may be applied to the 
present life and problems in England. People in the West 
are beginning to realize that the attempt to apply Christian 
principles to actual social problems, is the call of the hour. 
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It is a notable fact that some of the strong'^lay leaders of 
the Christian Church who have recently become Christians 
seem to realize more fully than some of the clergy of the 
Church the tremendous power that Christian living may have 
in transforming Chinese society. Such men as Mr. Frank 
Ying T’ao, Mr. Chang Po Ling, the late General Chang Chi 
Shih, Mr. Chin Pan P‘ing, and Mr. Hsu Pan Jen are prom¬ 
inent names of North China, all of whom eagerly sought to 
help China before they became Christians, who realize most 
clearly that in Christianity alone can be found the power and 
the program to transform the life of the nation. 

If the Christian Church is to seriously attack the problems 
of community life it is also obvious that Christian people must 
first have a more thorough knowledge of the couditions of 
Chinese life. As Miss Mary B. Richmond of the Russell Sage 
Foundation recently said, “Battles are not won by phrases, 
but by knowing every inch of the ground and by detailed 
working together through methods which have been mastered 
towards a common goal.” In a social program of any kind 
we think of recreation, poor relief, or social education, but 
much more knowledge of just what problems the Church can 
meet is necessary. This can ouly be gotten by careful survey 
and investigation. 

Miss Richmond says to win battles we must also have clear 
plans. If the Church is to really transform a community there 
must be a greater amount of organization, of definiteness in 
thinking and of carefully planned finance than there is in some 
churches in China to-day. How often we hear the complaint 
from the new Christian, “There is nothing for me to do. I 
joined the Church expecting that I would be called upon to 
unite with other Christian people in a great task, but no task 
of service has been offered me.” 

Skirmishes may be won with the present divided condi¬ 
tions of the Christian Church but certainly large battles cannot 
be won. Many of the problems that we have mentioned and 
many others are of a city-wide character. One denomination 
working in one section of the city cannot hope to conquer the 
foe. In any Chinese city all the Christiau forces united to¬ 
gether seem hopelessly inadequate for the great social task of 
the Church. 

With a clear vision of the Gospel of the Kingdom, an 
increasing knowledge of the field, and a consequent definite 
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plan of action, we may expect that the united forces of the 
Christian Church may in the future in the spirit of Christ 
achieve a transformation of Chinese life out of all proportion 
to her accomplishments in the past. 


The Institutional Church in China 

F, H. THROOP 

A *"”"" S the Church looks out into the future, she is confronted 
with some very difficult and perplexing problems for 

_ which there seems at present no satisfactory solution. 

Yet when we come to consider her resources we find 
that there are many assets which are not being fully utilized. 
What is her sphere and what the method of expansion ? How 
is a constituency to be developed ? How is the Church to be 
put to work ou a worthy undertaking? How are we to take 
care of the social instincts which are so strong in the Chinese? 
These are some of the questions which must be solved. 

After a hundred years of seed-sowing, a sowing that has 
resulted in a changed attitude toward every problem of the 
day, a sowing that has created an atmosphere in which the 
Church can thrive, a sowing that has brought every class to 
realize that the object of the Church is to clean up lives, freeing 
them from cant and superstition, and to build character that 
is worth while, we are ordered to thrust in our sickle and reap ; 
and so great is the harvest that it presents insuperable obstacles. 
However, besides the regular services conducted on Sundays 
and at mid-week services in chapels and preaching halls, there 
have been evangelistic drives, and besides these there have 
been special campaigns conducted by John R. Mott, Sherwood 
Eddy and Buchman, as well as a great many Chinese evangel¬ 
ists, pastors, and missionaries, throughout the land, which 
have swept into the Church thousands of believers in Jesus. 
So that the Church to-day, in spite of all criticism—and there is 
room for criticism—is no small body, and latent with untried 
and unused power. 

Now besides this mighty host that has been definitely won 
and brought into the Church, there is a still larger body who 
have been tremendously influenced. They have come to see 
that their religion and that on which they had relied is false, 
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and they are now seeking something stable and true on which 
to rely, but they are not ready to enter the Church. A small 
canvass has resulted in the finding that most business men are 
interested in Christianity, but they believe that if they accept 
baptism they will lose caste. Bankers and men of wealth as 
well as the common people, the clerks and mechanics, laborers 
and craftsmen are not willing to reject the claims of the Gospel 
even if they are not willing to accept them. They are ready, 
however, to ally themselves with organizations which are 
Christian in purpose and aim. They readily ]oin the Red 
Cross, Y. M. C. A., and Christian social organizations. Now 
this vast army must be educated and cultivated or the}'' will 
be forever lost and not only lost themselves but become the 
greatest obstacle to others. They become what may be called 
the constituency of the Church, the field for expansion. They 
are the natural and legitimate field for the work of the 
institutional Church. Such men will come in groups to 
reading rooms, will gladly patronize night schools, will mingle 
contentedly with Christians and by contact as well as by 
teaching will be definitely won for Christ. 

The Church has made itself known as a dynamic but it 
has not made its greatest impression ou society, since so large a 
proportion of its membership is inactive and dormant. The 
institutional Church is the natural place to set forces to work. 
Christians who never did any work can be interested in some 
form of work that will be for righteousness, and having once 
tasted the flavor of Christian service can never be loosed from 
it again. It is one thing to be a good church attendant but it 
is quite another thing to be an active worker. The Sunday 
school and Christian Endeavor are not enough for many, or it 
does not appeal to them, while some other activity, which is 
institutional in charater, may. 

Moreover the cravings which most men have in them for 
social activity can be cultivated as in no other place. The 
sphere is great and the range wide for social features, carried 
on by the Church. Good wholesome features, educational 
enterprizes, night schools, business courses, physical culture, 
lectures, lantern lectures and movies, men’s clubs, games and 
sports of all kinds are useful. These are some of the instruments 
which when used by the Church become evangelizing agencies 
and yet they may be wholly socialistic in character. Perhaps 
in no sphere is the ordinary Church so backward as in this 
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cultivation of the social side of man. But it is coming to its 
own and we can only thank God for this new awakening. 

It is maintained by some that since we have a distinctly 
institutional organization in our midst, we ought to turn the 
institutional work of our churches to the Y. M. C. A. And 
here, as a believer in and a supporter of the Y. M. C. A., I want 
frankly to criticise that contention. In the first place, the 
Y. M. C. A. in China has not been able to operate as an arm 
of the Church as it has been able to do in America and 
perhaps in other countries. It has been compelled by force of 
circumstances to become a distinct organization. It has become 
an Institutional Society or Church without rites or ordinances, 
but Christian in leadership. The largest part of its membership 
is non-Christian. Its Christian membership is largely borrowed 
from the churches. We welcome it as a great socializing factor 
in China. We welcome it as an evangelizing agency, as a 
co-operator. We do net criticise its work, its motives, nor its 
facility to attain its goals. But it has its weaknesses. When 
by its evangelizing efforts it leads men to decision for Christ 
it can do little more than absorb them, for to lead them the 
second mile into church membership seems very difficult to 
attain. More than one secretary has said to me, “We can 
get them into the Y. M. C. A. alright, but we cannot get them 
into the Church.’ 1 Some of the blame may lie with the Church, 
but far from all. This self-propagating, self-supporting, socially 
satisfying organization, which finds support from both inside 
and outside church agencies, has become, not an arm of the 
Church but, a competitive organization. It selects the best 
from the churches for its leaders and from widened resources 
can out-pay the Church which has to depend on its membership 
which in turn must be Christian. For this reason the Church 
cannot compete with the Y. M. C. A., for it is as unlimited in 
its resources as is the wealth of the world. Shall the Church 
then turn over its institutional work to this organization which 
can from its resources provide better equipment for its work, 
or shall the Church branch out into this great field of 
institutional church possibilities and conserve its rightful 
fruits, thus insuring that every man won to Christ is in 
the Church and not in another organization from which he 
must be won ? 

Many of us believe that, lest there grow up a spirit of 
competition between the Church and the Y. M. C. A. and thus 
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hinder the constructive work of both organizations, some 
manner of co-operation must be fouud. The Church believes that, 
for its own development as a self-propagating, self-supporting 
body, it must undertake some form of institutional work. 
Would it not be possible for the Y. M. C. A. then to work 
through the churches rather than outside them, providing the 
trained forces that shall better accomplish the objective sought? 
In Shanghai, where the problem is acute, two Y. M. C- A. men 
have been set aside to work in the churches, which has been one of 
the finest pieces of work that has been done in that city, in the 
way of co-operation, and is applying the needed remedy. It is 
a demonstration that such work can be accomplished. Some 
of the Home Boards have sent meu out supported by the 
church to do Y. M. C. A. work, thus signifying their willing¬ 
ness to co-operate. Would it not be a wiser plan to have the 
Y. M, C. A. train those men and put them back into an 
institutional Church ? 

To-day’s appeal, through whatever adjustment must take 
place, is for an institutional Church where all the forces of the 
Church may be put to work, where the social instincts may be 
developed, where we may hope to instruct, and by contact— 
which thus far has been sadly lacking—lead those multitudes 
who have been touched but not saved to a full knowledge 
of the rights and privileges as well as the responsibilities of 
membership in the Church of the Living God. 

-^ a mm 

Central Institutional Church, Nanchang 

FRANCIS CLAIR GALE 


Church League of New York City. This platform we 
have taken as our model for the Central Church. I will quote 
from it. 

“The open and institutional church depends upon the 
development of a certain spirit rather than upon the aggrega¬ 
tion of special appliances and methods. It is an organism 
evolved from a germinal principle rather than an organization. 

It believes that only as this spirit is developed in the 
Church universal will the purpose of the Kingdom of God 




HAVE before me on one hand a chart of the activities 
of the Central Institutional Church, and on the other 
a copy of the platform of the Open and Institutional 
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among men be realized, and it confidently looks forward to 
the time when the Church will be understood to stand for the 
larger view here presented. 

As a body of the Christ, the open and institutional church 
aims to provide the material environment through which His 
spirit may be practically expressed. As his representative in 
the world, it seeks to represent him physically, intellectually, 
socially, and spiritually to the age in which it exists. Inas¬ 
much as Christ came not to be ministered unto but to minister, 
the open and institutional church, filled and moved by his 
spirit of ministering love, seeks to become the center and 
source of all beneficent and philanthropic effort, and to take 
the leading part in every movement which has for its end the 
alleviation of human suffering, the elevation of man, and the 
betterment of the world. Thus the open and institutional 
church aims to save all men and all of the men by all means, 
abolishing so far as possible the distinction between the 
religious and the secular, and sanctifying all days and all 
means to the great end of saving the world for Christ. 

While the open and institutional church is known by its 
spirit of ministration rather than by any specific methods of 
expressing that spirit, it stands for open church doors every 
day and all the day, free seats, a plurality of Christian workers, 
the personal activity of all church members, a ministry to all 
the community through educational, reformatory, and philanthro¬ 
pic channels, to the end that men may be won to Christ and 
his service, that the Church may be brought back to the simpli¬ 
city and comprehensiveness of its primitive life, until it can 
be said in every community, ‘The kingdom of heaven is with¬ 
in you, * and 1 Christ is all and in all. > ” 

Shortly after Bishop J. W. Bashford entered upon his 
episcopal duties in China, he paid Nanchang a visit to take a 
survey of the work of the Church in this great city. As soon 
as he saw the Simachi Street and its extension lying within 
the heart of the business and official district, and the immense 
crowds of people passing to and fro, he decided that the Church 
ought to establish itself on Simachi and become an open and 
institutional church. The Bishop placed in the hands of the 
local missionaries a sum of money with instruction to exhaust 
every effort in purchasing a site on that street. It was done. 
The venture has once more proved the generalship, if you 
please, of Bishop Bashford. 
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Glancing at the above mentioned chart, permit a statement 
of the activities of this church. It is an open house every¬ 
day and night in the week. There are evangelistic services 
each evening except Saturday wheu some one is specially 
invited to address a carefully selected audience, or when 
stereopticon lectures are given 011 public hygiene, preveutative 
blindness, public recreation, and other topics. Each Monday 
morning the pastor leads a strong gospel band to the model 
city prison where, with the hearty co-operation of the authori¬ 
ties, the several hundred prisoners cease their work and listen 
to the gospel message. Sunday morning a gospel band of 
women carry the gospel to the women who are in the model 
prison. 

At the main entrance to the church there is a table spread 
with scripture portions and tracts where a colporteur avails 
himself of the opportunity of preaching to the crowd that 
constantly surrounds his table. 

Two years ago when there was a threatened epidemic of 
small-pox in this city a representative from this church called 
on the bead of the Department of Public Health and urged 
upon him the duty of heading off a rapid spread of the disease 
among the people, especially the poor. The Central Institu¬ 
tional Church was offered as a station for free vaccination, 
providing a doctor and nurses if the Department would supply 
vaccine and bandages and registration blanks. The Depart¬ 
ment was glad to co-operate, and officially announced on all 
the bill-boards and in the press the appeal from the Central 
Church and accepting the offer that had been made. Five 
stations were opened and the first year more than three thou¬ 
sand treatments were given. This has become a permanent 
feature each year. 

Besides evening classes for illiterates, there is an afternoon 
Sunday school for the street gamins and for children in private 
day schools. These children are given a treat one evening 
each month in the way of stereopticon pictures on Bible 
themes. It is needless to say that pictures are also shown 
urging a wash up more often than once a year. 

The Simachi School for English has during its seven 
years of life enrolled several hundred students. These young 
men and boys have in the main come from the homes of 
influential citizens. In the postal service, the government 
telegraphs, business firms, yamens, government schools, are 
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men and boys who have studied in this school. As a supply 
school for the Nanchang Academy of the Mission the English 
school is becoming more and more efficient. 

I am writing this article at my desk in the public reading 
room where every seat is occupied by men reading the daily 
and secular papers. From ten o’clock till five the reading 
room is practically filled with men, It is well worth the space 
alloted for such a purpose. Men get into the habit of coming 
to the reading room, and when on Sunday morning the papers 
are put aside during the Sunday school and preaching services, 
the door leading from the reading room into the chap el is open 
and these men voluntarily enter the chapel and sit through 
the entire service. 

Commanding as it does the finest geographical and there¬ 
fore strategical center iii the city, and attracting as it is the 
attention of an ever-widening circle of citizens, it is safe to 
assert that the Central Institutional Church in a true and deep 
sense is exerting an influence in every part of the life of the 
city of Nanchang. 

When this church with the use of its large publicity 
blackboard called the attention of the public to certain forms 
of misdirected public charity that have annually netted the local 
magistrates and other officials no small amount of graft, the 
local press took the position of the church and roasted the 
officials. 

For some weeks there has been a craze in buying lottery 
tickets with the hope of large winnings. Central Church 
publicly branded the u Lottery a Thief in Nanchang 
Why blame the official for grafting on the public token that 
same public permits its children to gamble on the streets , and 
permits the extensive sale of lottery tickets? Thousands of 
people read the brief argument on the blackboard. The press 
published it in full. These are a couple of instances where this 
church is endeavoring to rise to the high task of improving the 
public conscience. 

Granted that any church in Nanchang can do all that is 
being done at Central Institutional Church, it is a painful fact 
that, until this church was started upon its way, there was 
nothing in the Methodist churches in the city beyond “k‘ai 
men chiang tao.” There was no point of contact with the life 
of the community. The sermons preached were not being 
translated into terms of service to the public. There were no 
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visible signs that the public sensed the real reason for the 
church being in its midst, due to the evident fact that the 
churches did not feel the life about them. The institutional 
church has stimulated every church in the city. A church 
that will endeavor to “reach as far as the gospel of Christ 
stretches out its helpful hand” to serve the individual, the 
home and the whole community, is bound to draw unto itself 
men and women and little children to be taught to surrender 
their lives to Jesus Christ and become “seeds of the kingdom” 
to be sown like wheat in the furrows of the city. 

The great cities of China offer a supreme opportunity to 
the Church. The problems facing tbe churches in the city 
here are as complex and as varied as those in England or 
America. Tbe institutional church takes up the challenge 
offered. It surrenders not its responsibility to allied agencies. 
With a comprehensive program it enters into the joy of gospel 
ministration through various agencies to bring the multitude of 
people to believe that Jesus Christ is their Lord and Master, 
and that they may enter into His kingdom here and now. 


What Form of Work Should a Church in China 
Undertake?—A Symposium 


I offer the following:— 

I. General considerations :— 

1 . The church should be planned and built with the 
definite forms of work in mind that would help meet the needs 
of the community. It should be constructed so as to harmonize 
with the architecture of the community. 

2 . The forms of the work undertaken must be determined 
by a discovery of what the needs are. 

3 . To get at the needs of the community a careful study 
must be made of 

(a) All its institutions and organizations, and 

( b ) The static and dynamic value of each. This means 
the value as it is and its potentiality. How can the Church 
co-operate so as to secure the highest functioning of each 
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N answer to your query “What form of institutional work 
should a Church in China undertake in order to help 
meet in a Christian way the needs of its community ? ” 
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institution ? What can it do for the family, school, business, 
government? 

In this connection it must be remembered 

(i) That each community has a distinct individuality and, 
therefore, specific needs which arise from its nature and loca¬ 
tion ; 

(ii) That the task is so complex that it calls for highest 
training. Either an expert social worker of equal status with 
the pastor or a pastor well-trained in social engineering. 

All the data secured should be carefully kept in an analy¬ 
tical file for ready reference by the pastor or social worker. 

II. Specific agencies and activities to help secure the 
essentials of community welfare and effect social salvation :— 

1. Free and healthy relationship between sexes. 

Social meetings and literary societies or joint meetings of 
clubs (families sitting together, not separated accordiug to sex) 
to secure freer mingling of sexes under proper conditions. 

2 . Efficient housekeeping. 

Mothers’ Club—first teach the members, then have them 
teach others: 

(a) Wise expenditure of money. 

(b) Careful keeping of accounts. 

(t) Health—cooking, cleanliness, nature and spread of 
disease, light and air. 

(d) Child welfare—pre-natal care, birth, mid wives and 
prevention of blindness, care of baby—washing and feeding 
and clothing and handling, rearing—sex, social, and play 
instruction. 

( e ) Sewing, embroidery, etc. 

(/) Beautifying the home. 

(^-) Civic opportunities—streets, markets, etc. 

3 . Citizenship. 

Men’s clubs:— 

(a) The business of making a living—efficiency and econ¬ 
omy in work ; leisure and its uses; occupations—their location 
and opportunities; transportation, production, business organ¬ 
ization. 

(b) The business of living—relations in the home to wife, 
children, and relatives; the place of women in the world; 
eugenics. 

(c) Civic issues—discuss and organize movements to 
secure lighting, street widening and cleaning, water supply, 
police and fire protection; taxes; schools and administration; 
wages and hours and conditions of labor; securing and study 
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of public reports, investigation. (While much cannot be done 
immediately, preparation for the wise use of the franchise 
when it is secured is a good way to support the democratic 
movement.) 

(d) Public meetings—holidays—tree-planting on Arbor Day 
—“clean-up” movements as expressions of patriotism. 

4. Co-operative activity. 

(a ) Building up a museum room containing local products 
and raw materials, 

Objects connected with non-Christian practices which 
members have given up, 

Cheap model houses, 

Exhibits on health, play, etc., 

Pictures of life in the West, 

Chinese art room attached, 

Chinese music room attached. 

(&) Running a public library containing local and treaty- 
port newspapers; magazines, general and technical; books, 
novels, history, classics, travel, occupational. 

(c) Games room containing ping pong, Chinese chess, 
small pool table or carrom board. 

(d) Conducting hostelry. (The hotels in many towns are 
merely dens of vice, and homes are not commonly open as 
boarding houses.) 

( e ) Conducting a model tea-house and restaurant with 
good Chinese music and story-telling. 

(/) Small gymnasium with public baths—Chinese boxing 
is popular and should be developed. The room could be 
cleared and used for meetings. 

(g) Playground and if possible a playfield. 

Apparatus, 

Supervision by young members, men for boys and women 
for girls. 

(k) Dramatics and musical entertainments—a stage is 
indispensable. 

(z) Moving pictures or stereopticon—lantern and curtain. 

5. Intelligence. 

{a) Schools : boys’ and girls’ day schools, night schools 
of English, continuation schools for apprentices, seasonal 
schools, Daily Vacation Bible Schools, schools for adults— 
phonetics or 600 Characters, kindergarten. 

(&) Lectures—popular and illustrated on science, health, 
housing, etc. 

( c ) Organize parties for inspection of factory-production, 
prisons, for picnics and nature study. 
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6 . Charity. 

This effort must be as scientific as possible. 

Co-operation with foundling asylums to secure good wet- 
nurses also with homes for the aged. 

Prison preaching and teaching. 

Immediate relief when necessary—clothes, food, medicine, 
etc. (It must be certain that help is needed and is not abused.) 

Red Cross activities. 

Employment bureau. 

Creche for working mothers. 

This is rather a long list that might be classified in 
several other ways. But whatever the community is doing 
well should not be done by the Church ; whatever it is not 
doing at all or not doing well, the Church should either under¬ 
take or assist in. It should be a real civic center for all classes 
and social positions, a school of democracy. It should foster 
the intellectual, social, esthetic and recreational interests of 
the community and give direction and efficiency to the domestic 
and economic interests. Finally, the Church should be located 
In the most needy section of the community,—that may mean, 
perhaps, not the residential district 

Daniel H. Rule II. 

* * * 

As far as my experience goes I think the Church can 
engage in 

(a) Educational work such as night schools—either 600 
character or National Phonetic System. 

This would be a help to many and along the line of church 
life and activity. 

(£) Public health work. 

Reporting nuisances. Distributing literature. Selling fly 
traps, etc. 

(f) Lecturing on health subjects. 

Of primary importance in the home life of church mem¬ 
bers they should be taught how to make its testimony tell for 
purity and for God. 

Of industrial work I have had no experience. It is apart 
from the ordinary life of the Church. 

Lectures on social purity can be given by Christian 
doctors. I was speaking to an audience of 1,100 students the 
other day and they listened splendidly—one has an entry into 
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many schools. This work might be done by educated Christian 
men. But I will not add. It will be interesting to know what 
you can elicit from enquiries. 

Prison work is another form of service that has proved 
of value. 

Above all, faithful preaching of the Gospel and personal 
work for souls is of the highest value for society, 

G. W. Guinness. 

"i* 

The following are, I think, some of the forms of service 
that many churches could wisely undertake: — 

(1) The formation of Home Missionary Societies for the 
evangelization of the local district in which the church is estab¬ 
lished. 

(2) The establishment of night schools, winter schools, or 
half day schools for the teaching of the National Phonetic System 
and other subjects, to illiterate men, women, and children. 

(3) The opening of free or cheap schools for poor children. 

(4) The regular assistance of the aged deserving poor, pre¬ 
ferably without taking them away from their own families. 

(5) The care of widows, fatherless children, and orphans. 
Where orphans have relatives of good moral character, but who are 
too poor to undertake their support, let the assistance be given 
through these relatives wherever this can be wisely arranged. 

(6) Where members of the church possess the necessary gifts, 
let lectures be arranged on subjects of general public interest, such 
as Universal Education, Sanitation, Hygiene, Footbinding, the 
Evils of Early Marriage, Cigarette Smoking, etc. 

The Church’s first work, however, is to preach the Gospel, and 
this needs to be increasingly insisted upon, and efforts made to 
keep it in the first place. 

Albert Eutley. 

H* 'f' 

The interest shown by men of better classes in China in 
Christianity makes it imperative that when their desire for 
service is once aroused some means should be found by which 
this desire can be translated into an action. Unless something 
is done along this line it is hopeless to expect that this group, 
or any class of new Christians, will be able to make their faith 
a practical one. Whether it is advisable to first erect a building 
for institutional church work and then develop the work so it 
will fill the building is a very doubtful procedure. The finan¬ 
cial burden necessitated by such an edifice is naturally a large 
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one, and the responsibility of keeping the building in shape is 
also such that it could hardly be justified unless the work done 
there is sufficient to warrant such an outlay of time and money. 
If possible, such forms of practical Christian work should be 
launched on the non-equipment plan according to which advan¬ 
tage is taken of already existing, though smaller, plants, and 
when the work itself and the spirit of the workers demand 
better housing facilities then is the time to consider the build¬ 
ing of what is commonly known as an institutional church. 

Naturally the question of leadership is a very important 
one, and if the right type of man is secured, it will probably 
bring better results in bis own attitude toward the work that is 
under his charge, since he will have an opportunity of watching 
the work grow along spiritual lines first rather than coming to 
place too much confidence on the material side of the work. 

The method of procedure in developing work along institu¬ 
tional lines need not be definitely outlined at the present time. 
The important thing is that all classes of church membership 
should be put to work and it is generally acknowledged that 
opportunities for service are more readily found in work that 
follows institutional lines. Let us not spend too much time 
working out the details but put the theory into practice and, 
after some experience has been gained, methods of procedure 
can be altered accordingly. 

S. J. Mills. 


The Relation of the Institutional Church to 
Other Christian Organizations with 
Institutional Features 

SIDNEY MCKEE 


conditions, they yet seem to have encountered many 
common problems in mission comity. Even when a church is 
merely a church difficult questions of adjustment may come 
up; but when a church tends to become a philanthropic 
institution, a school system, and a community center as well, 
points of possible friction with other organizations are naturally 
increased. 


m 


HAVE personally come into contact with only a few 
beginnings of institutional church work in China. 
Started as they have been under very different local 
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A glance at some of the ways in which an institutional 
church differs from the ordinary church shows how little it can 
afford to stand off by itself. It calls for multiplied week-day 
activities, a specialized staff of workers, a large budget of 
expenditures dependent usually upon various sources of income, 
and, most essential of all, co-operation along social lines with 
non-Christian as well as Christian members of the community. 
In other words the institutional church, before it can be a 
really going concern, mast have a social program, a trained 
force of workers, financial backing, and a recognized place of 
community leadership. Add to these its ordinary church 
functions and it is obvious that the more seemingly self-sufficed 
the institutional church may be, the more truly must it depend 
upon the hearty co-operation of all the Christian forces within 
reach. Its distinctive contribution to these forces should be 
that of synthesis rather than of displacement 

The development of three fairly distinct types of organiza¬ 
tion seem already to be observable in China. These may be 
called “city-wide,” “parish,” and “union” types of institu¬ 
tional church work. The kind of work developed affects most 
vitally the form of co-operation which can be maintained with 
other Christian organizations. 

The first of these aims to become a big, down-town church 
with a city-wide membership. It seeks especially to attract 
people of the same sort as those reached by the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations. The demand for 
such a church is due to the remarkable success of the Associa¬ 
tion in reaching the student and business classes of the com¬ 
munity, coupled with the almost universal experience of failure 
on the part of the ordinary church in China to prove attractive 
to the young people brought within Gospel influence by the 
Association. 

The relation of such a church to the Christian associations 
in the same city must evidently be those of closest co-operation 
or else of more or less veiled rivalry. The association, unwill¬ 
ing to function fully as a church, should naturally welcome the 
development of the kind of church with which its members 
would enjoy affiliation. And yet if the City-wide institutional 
church is to win the good-will and financial support of the 
community at large, as it must do to become indigenous and 
self-supporting, it must either develop some hitherto untried 
forms of attraction or else depend on schools and membership 
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and financial campaigns just as the association does. Appeal¬ 
ing to the same constituency for contributions, and using 
largely the same methods of work, only unusual qualities 
of open-mindedness and sympathy on both sides can make 
possible a satisfactory plan of co-operation. Some way of 
dividing activities, wherein the church emphasizes work for 
the entire family and more purely charitable features, along 
with an inter-locking associate membership may be the solution 
of the problem. 

The second type of institutional church aims at a position 
of community leadership restricted to the bounds of its particular 
parish. In attempting to reach the near-by men of education 
and wealth as well as the ever-present poor, the parish 
institutional church uses discriminatingly the methods of the 
preaching hall, the social settlement, and the Christian 
associations. Because of its voluntary restriction to a defin¬ 
itely bounded section of the city, it should be able to work in 
harmony with the usual type of Christian association in its 
down-town building. 

It is even better fitted to co-operate heartily with socially 
awakened educational institutions and the more recent “dis¬ 
trict community” extension movement of the Y. M. C. A. 
The program of each fits ideally into the work of the other two. 
Whereas the old-line school was often looked upon as little 
short of a calamity when its pupils were in enforced attendance 
upon the old-line church, a school which looks upon itself as 
a social service station can work in wonderfully well with a 
church anxious to carry on organized activities among the 
children and young people of the community. 

The non-equipment extension movement of the Christian 
Association in wholesome completion of the orbit wherein 
the central building has been attracting the city-wide 
attendance of certain specially favored men and boys, is 
beginning to send them back under trained leaders to help in 
the widely scattered churches and schools throughout the city. 
This centripetal movement on the part of the Y. M. C. A. may 
yet justify by its effectiveness in local service the seemingly 
excessive centrifugal movement which has preceded it. 
Common interest in building up the work of the parish may 
well prove to be a happy meeting ground for evangelistic, 
educational, and social workers in the same city as it has already 
proved to be in the same mission. 
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Where it is the only church within the limits of its natural 
parish, the institutional church, working for young and old, 
rich and poor, and receiving into life-long fellowship all who 
are won to Christ through its influence, is in an ideal position 
for community leadership. But this is now the exception in 
most of the longer-occupied cities. Where the fields of several 
churches are hopelessly overlapped, a union of churches for 
institutional work may be more difficult to organize than a 
city-wide or a parish-type institutional church, but may do 
more than either to build up institutional features in connection 
with every church in the city. 

Happily the days of denominational rivalry have largely 
passed. Hence once more it is especially in relation to 
undenominational movements that this inter-church movement 
must define itself. When the right and duty of the local church 
to function freely in all-round Christlike service for the people 
of its community are recognized, there need be no thought 
of displacing any of the great auxiliary organizations now in 
existence. More particularly should the union institutional 
work look to the widely experienced and strongly organized 
Christian associations for aid in the training of workers, in 
the furnishing of a central lecture and activities bureau, and 
in the development of organized “ district community work” 
for sections of the city at a distance from the association 
headquarters. As the result of a common movement for the 
upbuilding of the local church may we not look for the speedy 
coming of the day when all the Christian educational and 
philanthropic and associational organizations in China shall 
be truly local arms of a native church rather than as they now 
appear to be—mighty outposts of western Christendom tending 
to dwarf into insignificance the little towers of the local 
temples of God ? 
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Chinese Mohammedanism 

I. MASON 

(Continued from page 187, March , 1919 s ) 

T fcHE standard “Life of Mohammed” in Chinese, written 
about two hundred years ago, is true to its class in that 
it tells of miracles taking place at the birth and during 
the infancy of the Prophet. His mother heard a voice 
in the air announcing that her son was the leader of all the 
prophets; birds gathered round to look at the babe, and all 
the spirits hastened to offer their services. The nurse had 
special favour shown to her by God, and erstwhile jaded camels 
and donkeys suddenly became strong and sprightly. All kinds 
of animals came and gambolled before the child ; a white cloud 
always floated above his head, so whenever he was missed he 
could easily be found. Perhaps the most remarkable thing is 
worth translating in full as follows:—“In the year when 
Mohammed was born, only male children were born during 
that year ; all the old became young again, and all white hair 
returned to black colour ; never before 1101 since have there 
been such remarkable and auspicious events.” 

I do not propose in this paper to detail the life of 
Mohammed as found in Chinese records, fascinating as the 
subject is. The name Mohammed means “The Praised One,” 
and the biographer does his best to give to his subject a literal 
interpretation of the name. The Prophet’s grandfather is called 
a king, and his father and mother are very exceptional people, 
while Mohammed himself is beyond ail comparison. Among 
the phenomena claimed for Mohammed is (a) that his body 
cast no shadow on the ground ; (b) he caused at least one person 
to rise from the dead ; (c) he cleft the moon with his finger; 
(d) he made a journey into the ninth heaven, and returned the 
same night. 

It is interesting to read what is offered in the way of proof 
for these miracles, as follows:—“Christians ask why it was 
that only people in Arabia saw the cleaving of the moon, and 
not elsewhere. We answer that some people coming from 
Persia also saw it: moreover there are differences of location 
and time to take into consideration. Daytime in China is 
night-time in America; 1.00 p.m. in China is 8.00 p.m. in 
Germany (this may be a slip), so it can be understood that all 
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the world could not see the moon at the same time. But if you 
still doubt, look at the Old Testament in the book of Joshua, 
Chap, x: 12, 13*, Joshua commanded the sun to stand still in 
the midst of heaven, and it hasted not to go down for about a 
whole day. Wbo witnessed that event ? 

“If it be queried, 4 How could Mohammed ascend into 
heaven ? Heaven is a place of solid substance, how could it 
be pierced (by a material body)?’ We answer, Have you not 
heard that Enoch, at the age of 365 years, ascended into 
heaven? see Genesis v: 23, 24. Again, the prophet Elijah 
also ascended into heaven. Moreover, when Jesus was being 
baptized by John, the heavens suddenly opened, and a dove 
came forth and lighted upon Jesus. Are not these proofs that 
heaven has been opened, and our Prophet ascended into 
heaven ? ” 

“ When our Prophet reached the age of forty years, he 
received the command of God to expound the correct Doctrine, 
and put a stop to false sayings, and sweep away heresies, and 
revive again the Doctrine handed down from Adam and all the 
prophets, so he was called the Prophet of the Great Completion. 
After Mohammed no other prophet has appeared.” 

“Christians say that our Prophet used force to propagate 
his Faith. This was not so. Our Prophet received the com¬ 
mand to exhort the people by means of kindness and not 
severity. Some who were deluded and steeped in heresies, 
remained obstinately fixed in their delusions, not distinguishing 
between black and white, nor between true and false ; they 
also displayed barbarous conduct, so God gave command that 
they were to be admonished by force of arms. The Prophet 
divided people into three classes; those who submitted were to 
be left alone ; those who would not obey were to be punished. 
Those who after punishment still remained obdurate, were to 
be killed. The children, women, and aged, in all cases were 
to be forgiven. The benevolence of the Prophet was un¬ 
equalled. But Christians should know that the methods of 
Moses were the same as those of Mohammed. It is said 
in Exodus that Moses commanded the Levites to kill the 
worshippers of the calf, and they killed 230,000 people. 
Again it is said in the first book of Kings that God bare 
witness that the punitive wars and other good deeds of David 
were pleasing unto God. This is sufficient to prove the falsity 
of the Christians’ slander of our Prophet.” 

“People of other religions consider that our Prophet acted 
contrary to reason and good principles in the matter of having 
nine wives. But these people only know one side of the 
matter, and not the other side. The wives of Mohammed were 
all women of excellent character, so they assisted in bringing 
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out the perfect character of the Prophet, The case is not to be 
compared to one of inordinate desire and love of beauty. More¬ 
over, the prophet Jacob married four women; David at first 
had seven, and afterwards more than 90 wives ; Solomon had 
1,000, one hundred times as many as our Prophet had; how 
can Mohammed be said to have been extravagant in this 
respect? ” 

11 As regards salvation from sin and punishment, the Pro¬ 
phet will save all believers of all time. And it will be a full 
salvation, not, as some say, after enduring certain punishment 
in purgatory, for he saves from the punishments of hell. 
Christians say that apart from Jesus, no one else can save ; but 
this is a contradiction easily demonstrated. Their Bible says 
that when the children of Israel had worshipped the calf, God 
was angry and wanted to destroy them. Moses then prayed 
to God to forgive them, and God ceased His anger and forgave 
them. Is that not an evidence of salvation through another? 
Our religion believes that all the prophets had saving 
power, how much more Mohammed who is the Highest 
Prophet.’ 1 

“Christians also say that none but a descendant of Isaac 
could be the saviour of the world. Do they not know that 
Ishinael and Isaac were both sous of legal wives of Abraham ; 
can they mean that a descendant of Isaac can save while a 
descendant of Ishmael can not? That is really a prejudiced 
statement.” 

From the various extracts above given, it will already 
have been apparent to you who have had the goodness and 
patience to listen to them, that there is both opportunity and 
need for wise Christian instruction and guidance of our Moslem 
friends. Time does not permit me to speak more fully about 
the doctrines of Mohammedanism ; but I wish to say some¬ 
thing about the Five Practices—or the Five Pillars, as they 
are called,—of the Faith. The Recognition of the Only True 
God is assumed as fundamental, then follow Purification, Prayer, 
Almsgiving, Fasting, and Pilgrimage. (1), The purity required 
as a necessary preparation to prayer is purity from the outward 
and material as well as from legal and ceremonial uncleanness. 
In China two kinds of outward purification are spoken of as 
the “Ta ching” - 9 ) a ud “Hsiao ching ” (/J> ^respec¬ 
tively, the former being much more complete than the latter. 
I must not enter into the details at present, but let it suffice 
to say that they are interesting and curious, and remind one 
of some of the proceedings described in the Levitical law. All 
mosques of importance have bathing places annexed, usually 
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small stalls about three feet square, and supplied with running 
water. A pitcher similar to those shown on Mohammedan 
signboards is used for the smaller ablution. Shoes are removed 
at the door of the mosque, and ceremonial little round caps 
which run up to peaks at the top, are worn by the laity, while 
the Mullahs wear turbans. 

(2) Prayer is required at five stated times daily, but in 
China these times seem to be observed by few Moslems. Prayer 
is begun by placing the thumbs behind the ears, with the 
fingers extended. This is the attitude of adoration of God. 
A Mullah once explained to me that this is the nearest approach 
to the attitude in which a man is born into the world. The 
words used in prayer are attempts at the sounds of the Arabic, 
beginning with the Takbiru “ T-Tahrimah ” (# jg ft # 

M RS§)i the first takbir in the liturgical prayer, which is said 
standing. The expression “ Allahu akbar” (“God is very 
great’’) is used frequently in the daily liturgy and is represented 
by the Chinese characters %jk &• 

(3) Almsgiving as a religious act was encouraged by 
Mohammed, and has always been a matter of importance among 
Moslems. About one-fortieth of one’s income is the legal re¬ 
quirement for alms. 

(4) Fasting is observed in the month of Ramadan with 
more or less strictness throughout China among Moslems. 
The rules are given in much detail in their writings, and a 
very slight mistake or accident may make void the observance 
so that it has to be done over again. 

(5) The Pilgrimage : considering the distance and the 
difficulties of travel it is not surprising that not a large number 
of Chinese Moslems are able to obtain their heart’s desire by 
a visit to Mecca. Yet pilgrims go from all parts of China, 
and it is said there is a special part of Mecca where they con¬ 
gregate, and where they are looked after by Chinese who reside 
there. Those who have made the pilgrimage and are entitled 
to the title of Haji are very proud of it and often wear a 
distinctive badge. Those who cannot go will sometimes 
contribute towards the expenses of one who can, hoping thus 
to share in the merit. Prayer and worship must always be 
done with the face towards Mecca, and the first season of 
worship in the mosque in the morning is called “The Pil¬ 
grimage ” ; regular attendance at this service is supposed in 
some degree to atone for the failure to visit Mecca. 
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I had hoped to say a little about some of the social customs 
of the Moslems, such as marriage and divorce, slavery, the 
position of women, etc., blit this paper is already long, and I 
wish to conclude with the translation of a short tract of modern 
date which is being circulated by Moslems, and which sum¬ 
marises the position of the Chinese Moslem. It is printed in 
green, and is entitled “The Root of all Goodness,” and is as 
follows :— 

Chap. i. The Words of the Testimony. 

I testify that there is no God but only the true God, and 
Mohammed is the chief servaut of God, and that he is the 
chosen and sent of God. 

Chap. 2. The Words of Purity and Truth. 

Verily there is no God but only the True God, and Mo¬ 
hammed is His Prophet. 

Chap. 3. The Summarized Creed. 

I believe in the existence of God, and I move and have 
my being by virtue of His revered name; I accept all the rules 
of God. 

Chap. 4. Articles of the Creed. 

I believe in the True God ; I believe in all the angels; I 
believe in all the Sacred Books ; I believe in all the Prophets; 
I believe in the world to come ; I believe that good and evil are 
determined by God ; I believe in the Resurrection, 

Chap. 5. The Standard of Faith. 

Real Faith means that what is said by the tongue is verified 
in the heart. 

Chap. 6. Rules of the Faith. 

The Rules of the Faith are six, five of which belong to 
the present world, and one refers to the world to come. Those 
belonging to the present world are (1) One must not without 
cause injure a fellow-believer; (2) Must not without cause 
forcibly take the property of a Moslem ; (3) Must not evilly 
suspect and dislike a Moslem; (4) Must not defame a fellow- 
Moslem ; (5) Must not make slaves of Moslems ; (6) The Rule 
which belongs to the world to come is that one should know 
that Moslems cannot long remain in Hell. 

Chap. 7. Clauses of the Faith. 

There are six clauses of the Faith, viz.:—(1) To really 
believe w'hat is not seen; (2) Believe that God is All-wise; 
(3) Believe that the things which I ought to do are the appoint¬ 
ments of my duty; (4) Believe that the things which are 
forbidden are such as I must not do ; (5) Stand in awe of the 
punishments of God; (6) Expectantly hope for the mercies 
of God, 
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Chap. 8. Words to ward off Evil. 

O God, I pray Thee to protect me from everything which 
would be a mistake before Thee, and forgive the mistakes I 
have already made. God aloue is All-wise. There is no God 
but the True God, and Mohammed is His Prophet. 

Chap. 9. Words of the Great Praising. 

Pure and True God ! All praise be to Thee. There is no 
God but the True God. Most great is the True God. I have 
no way by which to stop from sinning, and 110 strength to 
perform the meritorious acts; I can only reverence God. 

Chap. 10. A Prayer for Forgiveness, 

I beseech God to forgive my sins, and the sins of my 
parents and ancestors. Gracious God, be merciful to my 
parents, even as they graciously nourished me. 

Chap. 11. The Words in answer to the Questions. 

Mohammed said “ After a man is dead and buried, two 
fearsome augels, Munkar and Nakir, will come and examine 
him saying, ‘ Who is thy God ? Who is thy Prophet? What 
Religion didst thou follow ? What Book didst thou read? 
Who was thy Guide ? Who were thy brethren? Where was 
thy Kibla ?’ Those who have been good will reply, ‘ My God 
is the True God ; my prophet is Mohammed ; mv Religion is 
the Moslem Faith; my book was the Koran ; my Guide was 
the True Classic ; my Brethren were honourable men ; my 
Kibla was Mecca/ The angels, on hearing these answers will 
say to him, ‘Sleep on peacefully; thy grave shall be as a 
garden of Heaven/ Those who have been evil cannot give 
satisfactory answers, so the angels will say to them, * Dost 
thou not kuow ? canst thou not repeat the answers ? thy grave 
shall be as the fire pit of Hell/ They will then punish them 
with firebrands.” May God deliver 11s from falling into this 
sin. 

Chap. 12. Confession and Amends 

O God, Thy sinful servant comes confessing his sins, and 
with prayer beseeches Thee. If Thou forgive, I will thank 
Thee for the forgiveness; if Thou forgive not, to Whom can 
I torn ? 

This last prayer, with its beautiful devotional spirit, re¬ 
minds us much of the language of the Psalms, and indicates 
that there is a common ground on which Christian and Moslem 
may meet ; it is hoped that the foregoing imperfect sketch of 
Chinese Mohammedanism may help us to a better understand¬ 
ing of, and a truly sympathetic approach to, our Moslem 
neighbours who are also children of the great Father of us all. 
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The Final Fight with Opium 

ARTHUR SOWERBY 


E OR all who desire the social welfare of the Chinese people, 
physically, intellectually, economically, but chiefly 
ethically, the events that are happening in connection 
with the long continued conflict with the opium trade 
must be of supreme interest. The traffic in opium, to which 
must now be added, also, in morphia and other narcotics, has no 
defenders; it is condemned by the moral judgment of the world, 
and it was hoped that it had received a mortal blow from 
which it could never recover. While this is not so, the snake 
having been scotched but not killed outright, still it may be 
reasonably hoped that the last stage in the conflict has been 
reached, and that complete victory is in sight ; but it is as in 
the final struggles in the Great War when the military and 
political leaders of the Allied Powers saw that the complete 
overthrow of the Teutonic hordes was drawing near, yet they 
declared that the ultimate triumph of right over wrong could 
not be won unless every man and woman obeyed the call of 
duty. It is therefore of the first importance that in every 
mission circle, and in all mission stations in China, even the 
remotest and most lonely, that what is now happening should 
be well known, and that all should hear the call to join in the 
conflict and assist to the utmost to fight this battle of the Lord 
to a finish. 

The recent deal in the opium stocks at Shanghai, under 
the presidency of Feng Kuo Chang, and the fine action of 
President Hsu Shih Chang in condemning the whole lot to be 
burnt, drew attention to the fact that there was still danger for 
China from this nefarious traffic. It was this that brought the 
conflict on to the tapis again. Almost simultaneously action 
was taken at Peking, Shanghai, and Tientsin, to form associa¬ 
tions or to unite those already existing that were combating the 
evil, so as to conduct a vigorous campaign against the revival of 
the trade. This has brought to light certain facts that should 
be well known, and they can be briefly stated. 

I, Owing to the disorders in the political condition of 
China, last year the poppy was sown in five provinces at least, 
namely, Yunnan, Kweichow, Szechwan, Shensi, and Chihli. 
Against this must be placed the fact that many extensive 
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districts where poppy was previously sown are now used for the 
cultivation of valuable crops. The smuggling of opium from 
Burmah is the excuse given for the cultivation of the poppy in 
Yunnan and Kweichow. The poppy is grown by the hill 
tribes in Burmah, and long and powerful as the arm of the 
British Government is, it is not yet omnipotent, and the diffi¬ 
culty of preventing this growth is being taken iii hand but can 
only be dealt with gradually. 

2. A very extensive trade is being carried on in morphia, 
chiefly by Japanese traders, but largely assisted by the Chinese. 
Chinese officials in many districts seem to be unable to deal 
with the trade so far as the Japanese are concerned. The traffic 
is carried on by travelling Japanese, as well as by Japanese 
residing in the towns of Chihli and Shantung. In the suburb 
of one town it was reported there were ioo places where morphia 
could be obtained. A large proportion of this morphia comes 
from Scotland, and much of it is smuggled into China. The 
morphia is frequently placed in pills with other ingredients, 
some of them medicinal, and others mere. vehicles for the 
morphia. On February 26th a factory was raided at Tientsin, 
when several thousand dollars worth of morphia was seized, all 
of which was being made into pills, that were done up into neat 
parcels and advertised as medicine of the most beneficial kind, 
with no hint that the pill contained one of the most dangerous 
poisons known to science. This is by no means the only factory 
of this kind; they could probably be counted by the hundred. 

3. Further, there is the well known fact that opium iu very 
large quantities is constantly being smuggled into China. A 
great deal comes into the north from the Manchurian railway. 
Very much passes through the Southern ports, and the methods 
of smuggling are so many and so ingenious that it is impossible 
to suppress them. 

The Associations formed at Peking, Tientsin, and Shang¬ 
hai determined to take up the battle, and together formed the 
International Anti-Opium Association, with Peking as head¬ 
quarters, since that is the diplomatic centre. In this movement, 
while missionaries are taking their part, yet not only has a great 
deal been done by members of the foreign communities other 
than missionaries, but the leadership and the inspiration for 
action has come from some of these gentlemen. Leading 
Chinese have also responded to the call and are working with 
the utmost devotion. 
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The President has been approached and has generously 
subscribed to the funds of the Association, and has been repre¬ 
sented at the public meetings, and now the other members of 
the Cabinet are following his lead. 

The American and British Ministers have expressed their 
approval. Men of high position, like Sir Francis Aglen, Dr. C. 
D. Tenney, Judge Lobingier, Mr. Tsai Yuen Pei, Dr. Wu Lien 
Teh, Mr. Pien Shou Chan, and Mr. Herbert Goffe, have 
spoken on behalf of the work of the Association. 

The draft of the League of Nations as it appeared in the 
Far East has declared that the League will deal with the slave 
trade, the trade in guns and ammunition, and the liquor trade, 
as these are the moral and social ruin of the African native 
races, and it is quite reasonable to suppose that it will take 
cognisance of this trade in narcotics, that is unequalled for the 
harm it inflicts on humanity at large, and on Eastern races in 
particular. 

So from its headquarters and from its branch societies 
the Association has been sending telegrams to the delegates and 
the leaders at the European Conference urging the League to 
deal with this question. There is one and only oue effective 
remedy and that is that the production of morphia and opium 
and other narcotics, such as cocaine and heroin, be strictly 
limited to the actual requirements for medicinal uses, and this 
must be done by the united action of all the great Powers. 
There is thus a great opportunity afforded at the present time 
to bring this trade under that international control that will 
effectively prevent the degrading misuse of these valuable 
medicines, and so bring to an end one more work of the Devil. 

The Association is endeavouring to extend its operations, 
and it hopes to undertake the education of the Chinese people 
on the rightful and wrongful use of narcotics, but for this it 
needs the willing and active assistance of the missionary body. 
Branch associations have now been formed at Yen Cheng, 
Kiangsu ; at Nanking; and at Tsinanfu ; and it is the desire 
of the Association to have a main branch in every province, 
generally infthe provincial capital, with sub-branches in every 
town, connected with the head provincial branch. All informa¬ 
tion will be sent to each of these branches, and the Association’s 
publications, and these in turn will forward invaluable informa¬ 
tion to the headquarters at Peking. Here it is where each 
missionary can render great service, and it may surely be taken 
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for granted that this help will be willingly given, as indeed it 
has been in many cases. 

A great deal of the work in China can be undertaken by 
the Chinese themselves, and the Association has some splendid 
supporters of this cause among the Chinese; it is only necessary 
that those who will lead should get to work quickly, and create 
such organizations as are necessary, and in doing this they may 
rely upon receiving all the support and assistance that can be 
given from headquarters. 

Surely this appeal will not be turned down, but will meet 
with the response it deserves, and surely the missionary body 
will give this a first place in their prayers, remembering that 
this particular kind of devil is remarkably strong, and u goeth 
not out but by prayer and fasting.” 

N.B.—Copies of a model constitution of a branch of the 
International Anti-opium Association can be obtaiued from 
Rev. A. Sowerby, 20 Wan Wan Tzu, Peking, or from Rev. A. L. 
Warnsbuis, 5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 


Home Teaching of the Blind in China 

MISS S. J. GARLAND 


by means of home teaching many might learn to read 
who could not enter regular schools for the blind. Books 
were prepared in such a way that the teaching could be done 
by sighted Chinese with the minimum of foreign oversight. 

Some months ago a circular letter was sent to a number 
of missionaries who were known to have purchased Braille 
books, the aim being to find out to what extent the system was 
fulfilling the latter half of its mission. It is proposed to give 
here extracts from some of the replies received, if perchance 
other workers may be induced to try and bring the Light of 
Life into lives that in a double sense * 1 sat in darkness and in 
the shadow of death.” 

It may be said at the outset that work for the blind in 
China is not easy. The difficulty of teaching them to read is 
small compared with that of overcoming the evil in their lives 
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N 1913 the Mandarin Union Braille system was formed 
with the object of reaching not only those persons who 
could be gathered into schools, but in the hope that 
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and surroundings. The dark as well as the bright side must 
be given here but the latter will be presented first. 

One worker writes, i ‘Our blind boy reads very nicely 
and takes liis turn in leading the service in his village .... 
It has brought a new joy and life into his life to be able to 
read God’s Word for himself and he has such a grasp of the 
truth. We just praise God for His grace manifested in chang¬ 
ing him and making him what he is.” 

Another has taught a blind evangelist, Mr. Twan, to read, 
and says, “ I found the system very easy both to teach and to 
lay hold of for the blind. We shall now begin a school for 
the blind and the first pupil has arrived. Mr. Twau will take 
charge of this school .... The Lord has laid upon our 
hearts the need of these poor souls who walk in darkness. May 
He Himself help us to bring the light of salvation to them.” 

In another city weekly meetings were held for blind men 
and also for women, until the small hall in which the meetings 
took place was burned down ; since then they have been dis¬ 
continued. Our correspondent writes, “Our readers here are 
only four at preseut, viz., two blind girls, a blind young 
man who was once in the Hankow school for the blind and 
an elderly fortune teller who professes to believe. Our two 
girls can read nicely, though with more practice speed will 
improve. The young man has learned the union system since 
he came to us and can read quite as fast as any seeing 
person.” 

A lady in charge of a school for sighted girls writes, “I 
have long been intending to write you about a blind girl 
whom we have here who has done exceedingly well with her 
lessons. She has gone right through the school according to 
the curriculum prescribed by the Central China Educational 
Union. For some years all her examinations were oral, but 
two years ago she learned your system of writing and became 
very expert in it and now writes all her answers. Each year 
she is top of her own class and takes a good place in the union. 
This year she will finish the upper primary course . . . . . 
Some day she will make an excellent teacher in a blind school, 
—that is her ambition.” 

Another worker writes, “As to the measure of success I 
had in teaching the union system, I am glad to tell you that 
it was a full success, even beyond my expectations as far as 
time of learning is concerned, but I must also state that my 
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pupil was a very intelligent man. The initials he learned 
in no time, but he experienced the greatest difficulty in putting 
together the initial and final.” The missionary had to leave 
the pupil for the summer with no efficient help. The story 
continues—“Imagine my joy when on visiting him on my 
return I found that he was really able to read ! Very slowly 
he read yet he was able to read any new character I put before 
him. I asked him how he managed to get over the difficulties 
and this is what he told me. He said, ‘After you had left 
me there was no one to help me, for those about me who 
could read did not themselves know how to put two sounds 
together to make one character. I was fingering about in 
my book but did not understand it. Then I closed the book 
and knelt down and told my Heavenly Father all my difficulties 
and bow I would like to be able to read the Bible for 
myself. When I arose from my knees I again took the book 
and suddenly I knew bow to do. From that time onward I had 
no more difficulties. 5 

“ He now has the whole New Testament and is studying it 
diligently. Sometimes one or other of our Christians will go 
and read with him and help him to understand, and they tell 
me that if they do not know a character or are reading one 
wrong he is sure to help or correct them. The Chinese simply 
marvel and the whole district knows about the blind man who 
belongs to the ‘Jesus Hall’ because he can read. He is a fine 
Christian and his life a bright witness for Christ. When I saw 
him first he looked unspeakably sad. It was only the second 
year of his blindness and above all the year before he had lost 
his only child, a little son, whom he had only seen a short 
time before he became blind. He accepted Christ and Christ 
made all the difference to him. There was the usual persecu¬ 
tion, but be stood firm. His wife was all against the Gospel . . . 
now she is quite friendly.” 

Another worker bad begun teaching a little blind boy. 
She says, “ One day I went upstairs to get a breath of fresh air, 
when I noticed a crowd of people at our front door and 
wondered what they were doing. Presently I heard a little 
voice singing ‘Jesus loves me,’ and then this little lad began 
preaching to the crowd from bis Braille tablets.” 

A young man in another city learned to read and mastered 
Mark’s Gospel in six weeks. He has since been much used as 
a Bible school teacher, preparing all his notes in Braille. 
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Another man in yet another city also learned to read in six 
weeks and subsequently became teacher in a school for blind 
men opened in his district. 

In another district an elderly farmer from an out-station 
learned to read. When visiting the city he would take his 
books on the street and soon gather a little crowd by calling out, 
“Come, come and see a sight, a blind man reading.” Then 
he would preach Christ to the people. 

The instances given above represent eight different prov¬ 
inces, all of course in the Mandarin-speaking area. The 
three men last mentioned learned to read before the union 
system was formed, using the Tsinchow Braille code. The 
old farmer still uses this system. The few remaining cases 
need not be given in detail,—alas that they are but few. Fuller 
information with details of names and places for any of the 
above can be sent to any who so desire. 

Now for the discouraging side. Missionaries who procure 
Braille books are often, for a variety of reasons, prevented 
from using them. A blind evangelist is moved to another 
station. A blind “suan kua till” who applies for baptism 
with ulterior motives drops off when he finds that his end 
cannot be attained. The way opens for a blind boy or girl to 
be sent away to .school instead of taught locally. Church 
work, school work, hospital work, make it impossible for time 
to be given to teaching the blind. One worker “could not get 
enough enthusiasm among the gentry of the city to ensure 
success!” There are not a few Braille books lying by iu 
different places, let us hope that the way will yet open for them 
to be put into active use. 

Then there are the failures or poor partial successes. One 
missionary got books for a blind evangelist. These were given 
to the man’s son, and the lad was left to teach bis father. 
The attempt failed. 

Braille books were given to a blind man in an out of the 
way place ; intelligent help could be given him only at very 
long intervals. In the absence of help the dots were completely 
worn away from the first pages of his book in the vain effort to 
understand its mysteries. A visit of cheer, a new book, more 
patient work on the part of the pupil, and hope has dawned of 
success yet to be attained. Better still a companion, blind also 
but with more intelligence, and finger tips less hardened by 
toil, is learning with him and making the task more hopeful. 
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In another district two men learned to read but are not 
living Christian lives. One of them, quite young and very 
quick and intelligent, was baptised and received into the Church. 
Later on his father died, leaving the son in possession of an 
opium business. His knowledge of Braille was used in keeping 
the accounts and he did it so well that no one could cheat him 
of a cash. He has gone quite back and been put out of the 
Church. 

One very promising pupil was made to give up learning by 
suspicious, anti-foreigu relatives. Another, equally promising, 
died very suddenly. Two others gave up learning because 
there was no monetary gain in it. Another proved idle and 
impudent withal. A missionary who knows well what he is 
speaking of says, “There is no doubt that the average blind 
person does not show any great enthusiasm to learn unless there 
is some hope that the outcome of the learning will be profitable 
as well to the body as the soul. This is very deplorable, but I 
think that it is beyond controversy true.” 

Discouragements are not few, but so far as the facts are 
known where the books have been put into use the successes 
outnumber the failures as well as outweigh them. Education 
without Christ will not truly help a sighted person, much less 
will it help the blind of China. But Christ known and loved 
will raise even the most hopeless of the helpless, hopeless blind 
ones in this land. This being so this effort is being made to 
show that home teaching of the blind is a possible and even 
fruitful form of service, for it undoubtedly makes a strong 
impression on the heathen to see blind folk reading and 
testifying for Christ. 

It is not necessary for a missionary or Chinese helper to 
learn the Braille system before teaching it. Ten or fifteen 
minutes given to a careful reading of the brief introduction to 
the Braille primer will enable almost any one to grasp the 
principle of the system. This being done the teacher’s main 
work is to give the pupil the sounds of the Chinese characters 
which are written over each Braille sign or word ; as the pupil 
fingers his dots he is at the same time pointing to the character 
which gives the sound he wants.to learn. 

It is hoped that a small book of short easy sentences will 
soon be prepared which will prove an easy stepping stone 
between the Braille Primer and the Braille Reader. Owing to 
the war it will be some time before this book can be printed but 
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a limited number of hand written copies will be prepared, all 
being well, and can be had on application to the Religious 
Tract Society, Hankow, at 30 cents. 

The following is a list of the books already prepared in 
Mandarin Union Braille. 

1. A Primer. Pupil’s edition 40 cents, teacher’s edition 
with English explanation 80 cents. 

2. A Reader containing selections from 41 The Traveller’s 
Guide,” 60 cents. 

3. The New Testament complete. Can be obtained in 
sections, 50 cents per volume. 

4. The Psalms. 50 cents per volume. 

The above can be obtained from the B. & F. B. S., 
Shanghai. 

5. Matson’s Old Testament History. This can be obtained 
from the Religious Tract Society, Hankow, for $1.00. 

6. C. C. R. T. S. Union Hymn Book 220 hymns. This 
will not be ready for sale for some time. 

“The Pilgrim’s Progress” is suggested as the next book 
to be added to this list, but while the demand for books is so 
small it is doubtful whether it will be wise to print it. 

Since most of the above was written, news has come that 
Mr. Tuan’s first pupil, a young lad, is getting on well. After 
two months’ teaching he has gone through the primer and is 
able to write from dictation. 

If there is a likely blind person at hand will you not give 
the Union Braille System a trial ? 

It will greatly help those who are interested in producing 
literature for Chinese Mandarin-speaking blind to have as 
complete a list as possible of all who have learned to read in the 
union system. Will any friends with whom we are not in touch 
who may have made use of the system, or may in future do so, 
kindly communicate with the Hon. Sec. of the Mandarin 
Braille Literature Committee, Rev. G. A. Clayton, Religious 
Tract Society, Hankow, or with the writer, Miss S. J. Garland, 
China Inland Mission, Shanghai, China. 
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Notes and Queries 


I. STIPENDS 


n 


INISTERS in the Home churches have their stipends 
increased, and when their needs reach beyond a com¬ 
munity’s ability they get calls to richer ones. 
Missionaries have their allowances increased as their fami¬ 
lies grow in number and years but, being unable to save, a 
need occasionally arises for more money. This should be met 
by granting the application without question or delay. Anx¬ 
iety about funds should not be risked. 

We were once in an interior station where we could save 
half the allowance. We opened and moved to another city 
where the allowance was barely sufficient. Worldly prudence 
would have advised remaining iu the cheap living station but 
of course the suggestion did not occur. Zeal for the best in¬ 
terests of the work prevented such a consideration. 

Furlough came and proper preparation was impossible. 
Allowances stopped during time of transition when more than 
ever needed. 


II. TOOLS 

A missionary like every worker needs tools. He must 
be able to give the sense of the Scriptures, which he 
cannot do without usiug the books prepared by those who 
have access to the literature on each document and have 
mastered it. 

He is a successor of the Apostle Paul or rather of those 
faithful men whom Timothy taught and has to carry on Paul’s 
commission to the nations. He must understand the treatises 
and Epistles. He should be furnished with any works on the 
Pauline Epistles on promise to use them. 

A. Maclaren’s Colossians is a model. 

H. P. Liddon’s I Timothy and Romans have each special 
and necessary qualities. 

C. J. Vaughan’s Philippians, Romans, Hebrews furnish 
self-explanatory parallels. 

J. O. F. Murray’s Ephesians is good for minute work. 

J. H. Burnard and N. E- Humphreys, the Pastoral Epistles; 
are well done. 
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Works covering all the Epistles are 

C. Neil—A Logical and Grammatical Display. 

S. T. Bloomfield. 

H. Alford. 

J. A. Bengel. 

In Chinese, W. S. Moule, J. Jackson, have kindly furnished 
assistance. 

Titos is necessary for self-qualification ; Acts xv, replacing 
Exodus iii, gives point of view for service in the nations ; 
abstention from fornication being added to the terms of the 
Noachic Covenant, Genesis ix. 

I and II Thessalonians were written to recent adherents. 

Philippians was sent to the mature and consistent neigh¬ 
bor community; Romans is the full treatise covering both 
Jewish and Gentile adherents. 

Colossiaus and Ephesians are provided for full knowledge 
of corporate life, 

Corinthians is for emergencies; Galatians provides for a 
controversy not likely to arise in China. 

Luke’s two volumes furnish the necessary historical 
background. 

II Timothy fits present condition in Christendom. 

I Timothy iv. 1-5—a counter to spiritism. 

II Timothy iii. 1-9—an offset to anarchy. 

III. CHILDREN 

A special need for money fol lows school time of children. 
If any child possesses the abilities he should not be denied 
a professional training owing to father’s lack of cash which he 
could, doubtless, have possessed bad he not been a missionary. 
There should be a fund like Carnegie’s on which any mission¬ 
ary’s child could draw for several years’ support while training 
for a profession, with the understanding that part or whole of 
the amount will be refunded if and when able. 


Long Experience. 
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Our Book Table 

A list of the books in English reviewed in the Chinese Recorder is 
sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evans 
& Sons, and it is understood that the books reviewed can be purchased at 
or through these Bookrooms. 

Hudson Tayj.or and the China Inland Mission. The Growth of a 

Work of God. By Dr. and Mrs. Howard Taylor. London ; Morgan 

<Sf Scott , Ld. Price gf- ?iet. 

To three sets of people this book will afford genuine attraction 
and open up fields of useful investigation. The student of mission¬ 
ary methods will turn to it for the explanation and working out of 
uncommon principles and a unique policy ; the missionary himself, 
or herself, will endeavor to understand the impelling motives and 
estimate the working forces of a quiet man, of unusual spiritual 
power, doing a work alike pan-denominational and international ; 
whilst the resident in the East, whether merchant, official, or 
traveller, will surely wish to kuow something of the genesis and 
growth of an organization the members of which, in their Chinese 
garb and simple ways, may possibly have received occasional 
criticism or, maybe, ridicule, but whose earnestness no one has 
doubted, and whose successful labors have taken on substantial 
shape, whilst their wide journeyings and still wider influence have 
made possible the safe residence of foreigners in the interior. 

Whilst the title might lead the reader to separately study the 
man and the mission it will be found that the individual has been 
so merged in the organization, or rather the dominating personality 
of the founder has become so identified with the characteristics of 
the mission, that the one cannot be studied apart from the other. 
Take, for instance, the prayer life of Hudson Taylor. This is in¬ 
timately connected with the remarkable manner in which the workers 
and their support have been supplied. It may well be said that 
this mission has advanced upon its knees. The same identification 
is noted with regard to the faith of leader as well as of the latest 
recruit. The latter found in Hudson Taylor not a finished product 
but a saint still in the making, with a practical growing and impel¬ 
ling experience of faith. This development from within rather 
than from outside moulding forces and impelling circumstances 
meant a faith in the Divine leader and a dependence on His faith¬ 
fulness that united all in a common experience with vital reciprocal 
bonds. This blending is also seen in the common characteristics 
of self-denial and self-sacrifice. Over and over again in this 
volume we find evidence that Hudson Taylor did not ask those 
who worked with him to undergo hardships he was not willing to 
endure. 

The interest and helpfulness of this study of a life and work 
breathing the atmosphere of “ human nothingness and Divine 
sufficiency ” is enhanced by the candid relation of much that could 
only have come from the impact of the human. Complaints, criti¬ 
cisms, misunderstandings, misrepresentations, and vexatious com¬ 
plications of many kinds, from within and without, come in the 
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natural order, but all seem to have yielded disciplinary gain and 
afforded fuller testimony to the fact that God is very pitiful and 
will never leave nor forsake in time of trouble. Possibly the pic¬ 
tures that will remain most helpfully in the memories of many 
readers of this volume will be those of Hudson Taylor in different 
stages of his own growth and the development of the Mission, 
when singing has prevented doubt and cheerful hope has displaced 
dismal foreboding. Four or five times we have noted how much 
refreshment and inspiration was received by Hudson Taylor whilst 
playing and singing hymns of faith and trust ; and no mention can 
be made of singing without recalling the memorable voyage of the 
Lammermuir , and how the first missionary party, so unwelcome to 
an unsympathetic crew at the beginning of a long and perilous 
journey, were found at close quarters to be downright happy, 
always busy, always kindly, and given to singing. 

It is impossible to give space to all the significant features of 
the volume. Lengthy paragraphs could be written on the manner 
in which big problems were grappled, new conditions faced, serious 
responsibilities undertaken ; lessons could be drawn from the experi¬ 
ence of riots and various hardships, and of soul-winning and fruit- 
bearing ; whilst a whole volume could be written on the worthy co¬ 
workers with Hudson Taylor, both at home and in China. But 
the spirit of the book finds us summing all up in such words as: 
“ Neither is he that planteth anything, neither he that watereth, 
but God that giveth the increase,” or in Dr. Moffat’s rendering of 
St. Paul’s experience: “I did the planting, Apollos did the 
watering, but it was God who made the seed grow.” 

To the gifted authors hearty thanks are due for the love and 
labor expended so lavishly. Whilst the elegant style makes 
reading a delight, the method of expression does not diminish the 
force of the many quotations,—for much of the story is told in the 
words of the loved father and leader. In prospect of a new edition 
we would suggest a more prominent reference than the foot-note, 
at the bottom of page io, to the earlier book, “ Hudson Taylor in 
Early Years : The Growth of a Soul.” In spite of war conditions 
the work is excellently produced. With the attractive style and ap¬ 
propriate divisions and headings the lack of the illustrations meant 
for this volume is not noted. 

G. M. 


China Inside Out. By Rev. George A. Miller. The Abingdon Press, 
h ew York. G. $1.00 net . 

The author aims to disarm criticism at the outset by stating 
that it is difficult to tell fairly the story of the Christian propaganda 
in China, and that contradictory statements may be true on both 
sides. Even personal experiences may be accurately described, 
and yet not be representative in character. As he spent only a few 
months in China, travelling with Bishop Lewis, he may be excused 
if his book seems superficial, just skimming the surface and not 
delving deep. Such visits are apt to be followed by another 
danger, that is of misquoting unintentionally owing to deficient 
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knowledge of details. We seem to see such faults in this book, 
such as the statements that women are never present at weddings— 
what would happen to households if they were so deprived from 
attendance at the most interesting function? that “ there are 
hundreds of missionaries to-day who are working with lepers every 
week”; that there are practically no modern trained doctors out¬ 
side the missionary ranks ; that missionaries pay higher wages to 
servants than other foreigners do (on the princely salaries they 
receive, we suppose); that the natural foot raovemeut is “ wholly 
missionary,” etc. One would like some elucidation of the strange 
story about a “ provincial governor” who has other titles bestowed 
upon him in the narrative, ail of which are contradictory ; that 
Fukien Province is entirely free from cigarette smoking ; and how 
did the man without house, land, money, cow or pig, manage to 
give away a coffin worth $20—did he happen to live in it? There 
is, of course, a grain of truth in all these statements, but they need 
elucidation. 

The author would have been well advised not to attempt to 
give names of Chinese persons and places, unless they are well- 
kiown and established by use, and to let alone the romanisalion of 
Citinese phrases and words, which wear a strange aspect under his 
hands. As is to be expected the book is very Methodist and much 
American, but there is no complaint possible under the special 
circumstances of his visit. But this does not turn “ China Inside 
Out,” surely. 

There is one very fine illustration, but for the rest, “ illustra¬ 
tions ” from photographs by the author, are only mediocre. Was 
the preacher, when “a crowd filled every corner” of the church 
asleep ? He is the very picture of one fast asleep. Several of the 
others do not convey a true picture of China and the Chinese. 

Having said this we must add that the author has given us a 
very readable book, full of interesting sketches of his experiences, 
which will convey a good deal of useful information. Fortunately 
for bin, and us, his humour never fails him. But the title is a 
misnomer, and we must turn to other works to see “ China Inside 
Out,” ;or he has not got ‘ ‘ inside ” a myriad phases of the life of 
this people, and much of what be says was already “outside” 
with a vengeance. 

Skkr. 


Korean Buddhism. By Frederick Starr, Pb.D. Marshall Jones Co 
Boston . G. $2.00 net 

This is a book whose three chapters are made up of three 
lectures which, as the author rightly says, show “a considerable 
amount of work iu an almost virgin field.” The lectures are very 
readable, informing, instructive, and stimulating. They do not 
deal much with the teachings of Buddhism, but aim to show first 
the history, second, the condition, and third, the art of Korean 
Buddhism. Thus we are introduced to the external manifestations 
of Korean Buddhism rather than to be introspective: the ob¬ 
jective and not the subjective. The author does, however, point 
out the close connection between Korean and Indian Buddhism, as 
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shown by the taking over of the Indian Yatna, the God of Hell, 
with his ten helpers; and the presence before almost every temple 
in Japan and Korea of two gigantic figures representing the old 
gods, Brahma and Indra. 

Altogether there are thirty-seven illustrations, a collection 
whose equal in significance and detail we have not seen elsewhere 
in so small a compass. They are the result of careful selection 
from several hundred pictures, and from 150 which were given with 
the original lectures. 

In reading the book one gets the impression that in Korea 
Buddhism has been flung aside a little from the center of the tide 
of life. Its priests, acolytes, and adherents appear to be caught in 
the sticky mess of life, doomed ever to seek and never to find, to go 
on existing without movement. Apparently, while still far from 
death, Korean Buddhism is a waning power: though the author 
believes it shows some signs of resuscitation also. The Japanese 
are making attempts to stay the ravages of time and indifference 
upon many old records existing in the monasteries. 

The book has the fascination attaching to everything little 
known. While the chapters were written as popular lectures, they 
show evidence of much study and careful scientific observation. To 
a certain extent Korean Buddhism is seen to be only the back-wash 
of an influence mighty in the past ; yet it is still an influence 
powerful enough to create difficulties for the Christian propaganda. 
Tike other books of its kind, it raises the question as to how Cliris- 
tianity can get hold of the people so that they will respond to it 
with all their strength as they have done in the past to Buddhism, 
as is shown in buildings, images, and others works of art. We 
bespeak au interesting and profitable hour for all who can read 
this book. 

B. 


The Go«pke of St. Matthew. Chinese-Arabic (Diglot), published by the 
B. & F. Bible Society, Shanghai, 1919. Paper , 30 copies $1.00 Me. r.; $0.04. 
a copy, 

AU workers in China touching Moslems will welcome this 
special edition of St. Matthew’s Gospel. It is clearly printed, of 
convenient size for the pocket, has an attractive cover, and com¬ 
bines the Vowelled Arabic with the Chinese Union Mandarin 
version. We congratulate the B. & F. Bible Society on the 
production of this Diglot in wartime ! To secure duplicates of the 
stereos used in the Near East in printing for Moslems has meant 
not a little difficulty overcome, fiet us show the Bible Society how 
much we appreciate their special effort by sending in our orders 
at once. The new Gospel is priced at four copper cents (one 
quarter of its cost) so there should be no difficulty in securing a 
wide circulation. It should be circulated among Mullahs, students 
in the mosques, and all who are conversant with “ the tongue 
of the Angels.” We trust the Society will be encouraged to issue 
other Gospels in this same style. 


F. H. R. 
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The Mystery or Suffering. By Rev. J. H. Brookes, D.D., 
St. Louis , translated by Rev. D. MacGillivray, D.D. Mandarin. 
Kuang Hsiieh Publishing House. 12 cents post free. 

The mystery of suffering is no new thing in China but we 
have had to wait until now for a Christian exposition of this 
perennial problem. Here, in fourteen chapters, brief yet valuable, 
are suggestive studies—the nature and the reason of suffering, 
physical and mental; the sufferings of the Saviour ; the God of all 
comfort; and allied themes. Dr. Brookes’ treatment—Scriptural 
and experimental—of this fruitful, if neglected, subject has re¬ 
ceived, as it deserved, a skilful rendering into Mandarin by Dr. 
MacGiliivray. 

Two expert Chinese teachers have carefully scrutinised the 
booklet for your reviewer and have found only a few phrases whose 
idiom is questionable, and the fact that the bookbinder has inserted 
page 31 three folios earlier than its proper place. The booklet is 
excellent in spirit and in speech, and is indeed a true Job’s 
Comforter. 

L. 


The Apostouc Fathers. ~ gg Price per copy 20 cents. Translated 

by M. H, Throop, M.A., of St. John's University , Shanghai. 

We are glad to see this new contribution to the list of early 
Christian literature made accessible to Chinese readers, not because 
we are anxious that the Church in China should copy all the 
conceptions and practices of the sub-apostolic age, but because we 
consider it a distinct gain for Christians, of any country and of any 
age, to be acquainted with what has gone before. In these days of 
democracy few will be found ready to accept all the teaching of 
the well-meaning “ Fathers” who were so anxious to maintain the 
authority of the Episcopate and priesthood that they overlooked 
the sublime simplicity of the teaching of the Master himself that 
” all ye are brethren,” and that humility and service, rather than 
the exercise of power, are the true marks of leadership in the 
Christian Faith. 

With a free and accessible New Testament, we need not fear 
to let students read also the works of the “Fathers,”—a fear which 
we have heard expressed—and we congratulate Mr. Throop on his 
work, so carefully done in a neat and clear style. The use of 5 c i 
for God probably best meets the wishes of the “ Sheng Kung Hui,” 
but we venture to suggest that an edition with j; would be 
more acceptable to those accustomed to that term, and especially in 
districts where ^ is connected solely with Romanists. 

Clement of Rome, Ignatius, and Polycarp are represented by 
their writings in the present volume, and many Chinese will be glad 
of this opportunity of becoming better acquainted with them, though 
they are by no means always easy to understand. We hope Mr. 
Throop and his Chinese colleagues will give us more volumes of 
these valuable writings. 


I. M. 
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ANcrRNT Peoples at New Tasks. By Willard Price. Missionary 
Education Movement , US. and Canada, G. $0.60. 

This is a live and stimulating book. It aims to show how 
Christianity is helping meet pressing life problems, such as indus¬ 
try, agriculture, etc. It is at the same time a prophecy of what 
Christian leaders will be expected to do to help make daily life more 
livable. It deals with Christian work at the point where Christian 
service is widening its circles so as to include practical needs; at 
the same time it introduces tts in a vivid way to the point where 
the impact of Western civilization is showing itself in the breaking 
down of ancient inhibitions of conduct. The slow emergence of 
new ideals in place of inhibitions undermined creates a condition 
favorable to a lowering of life which makes it at the point of 
impact appear in some places worse than the heathenism it sup¬ 
plants. Such a condition provides an opportunity for leaders like 
Bailie of Nanking, in forestry, Higginbotham in India, who has 
made princes eager to learn agriculture, to step in and lead in the 
solving of problems that have hitherto been unsuspected or ignored. 

The book also gives instances of how Christian industrial 
leaders—as, for instance, the Braden Copper Company in South 
America—cati and should work for the betterment of their employ¬ 
ees. It shows also how the influence of missionaries is marvellously 
increased when they assist in meeting normal human needs. A 
helpful instance of this is the account of Dr. Tucker's promotion 
of the first public playground in Rio Janeiro, Brazil,—a human act 
which opened the door wider for his more important message. 

The whole book shows how the world is demanding that the 
Christian speak more through understandable deeds than endless 
chains of words. We can learn also how everything that is for 
man’s good can and should be made a Christian agency. Idve 
Christianity is made up not only of a mystical message but of the 
most practical human helpfulness. The quickened sympathies of 
the Christian should enable him to see quicker where this helpful¬ 
ness is most needed. The book shows how Christian sympathy 
and initiative are helping solve old problems in better ways,—in 
South America, Japan, China, the Philippines, the “Golden City” 
of Johannesburg, and India. The author’s imagination and interest 
in China centers in Mr. Bailie’s work in forestry. 

The illustrations really illustrate the main idea of the book, 
which among other things shows how through the kindly message 
of helpful hands people can be led to and through the door of 
spiritual living. 

R. 


World-organization after the World War —an Omninational 
Confederation. A pamphlet by T. C. Chamberlin, head of the De¬ 
partment of Geology of the University of Chicago. Reprinted for 
private circulation, from the Journal of Geology, Vol, xxvi, No. 8, 
November-December, 19/8. 

This short but illuminating pamphlet endeavors to show how 
the world might be confederated on a basis that would really hold. 
The author is confident that any scheme simply involving equi- 
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librium of forces or interests must fail. He feels too that a 
war-born league cannot develop that impartial attitude needed for 
the maintenance of a lasting condition of peace; it can settle only 
the immediate issues of the war. Since world affairs center about 
international intercourse, tbe future world organization must to a 
large extent center around omninational interests, which shall 
provide for fair opportunities for commercial intercourse for all 
concerned. He therefore proposes an omninational body, in which 
all countries shall be represented in proportion to their commercial 
interests and possibilities. 

The main function of such a body would be to arrange for and 
keep open three types of common commercial world ways : 

1. Tbe high seas. 

2. Certain straits and lesser waterways, and 

3. Thoroughfares on land which shall give commercial exit 
to those countries not bordering on the sea. 

The omninational confederation should assume the right to 
pre-eminent domain over these world-ways which, of course, while 
free to all, would be subject possibly to customs duties, etc., at 
points of entry into the various countries through which they ran 
or on whose borders they touched. He believes that such a pro¬ 
posed opening of all doors by a representative omninational body 
would lead to a lingering death of the inherited thirst to possess 
and to rule the lands of other peoples. He believes furthermore 
that world commerce can be relatively measured so as to determine 
justly the amount of representation due each member of this 
omninational confederation. Such a confederation would deal with 
concrete interests and would leave untouched those international 
forms of government and administration which are linked up with 
the genius and development of different peoples. 

He proposes that the permanent seat of this omninational con¬ 
federation shall be Constantinople, giving a number of reasons 
therefor. It would of course have its own army and navy, made 
up of a pro rata part from each nation represented in the confeder¬ 
ation. 

The whole pamphlet is well worked out, sympathetic, calm, 
judicial, and sane. It is well worth careful consideration. 

A map shows how these world-ways could meet the needs of 
Europe through a system of omuiuational railroads. 

R. 


Port to Listening Post. By Dr. Eogh T. Kerr. Association Press . 

G. $0.75 

From time to time the War Work Council of the Y. M. C. A. 
in America has beeu sending representatives of its executive com¬ 
mittee to France for brief visits, to study tbe work of tbe Associa¬ 
tion, and to act as liason officers between New York and Paris. 
The writer of this book spent two months in France, visiting nearly 
all the camps, from port of entry through the great training areas 
in the centre of the country, to the front line trenches, travelling 
nearly six thousand miles, and thus had unusual opportunities to 
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view all phases of the work at first band and to meet thousands of 
men in the service. 

This record is delightful reading. The author-must be a man 
of winsome personality, with rare insight and keen judgment, and 
this volume is one of the most graphic we have read. It is crammed 
with useful information, and throbs with life. The humour some¬ 
times carries one away, and the descriptions of the spiritual conflict 
and experiences bring tears to the eyes. It does not confine itself 
to American sections, but deals with all alike. 

Seer. 


Fivk Minutes a Day. By H. W. Gibson. Association Press, N. Y, 

A small hook with daily Scripture readings, a brief devotional 
quotation from some prominent writer together with a bit of helpful 
poetry, the whole intended to be the basis of a short, daily five- 
minute devotional period. Suggestions as to cheerfulness, self- 
control, honest}', service, conscience, etc., are made the basis of 
these brief meditations. The book is intended for older boys and 
young men. It proved its usefulness in connection with the morn¬ 
ing devotional period at Camp Becket. 

R. 


Robertson’s New Testament Grammar. 

I hardly think anyone in China will yet have read through 
Prof. Robertson’s volume on the “Grammar of the Greek New 
Testament iti the light of historical research ” from cover to cover, 
for the book consists of 1,360 pages and the printed matter on each 
page occupies a space of some ins. by 4. Nevertheless, any 
beginner of missionary work in China might do worse than start in 
with the interesting preface and go on through the 1,200 odd pages 
of grammar. Over 100 pages are taken up with the Indexes, of 
which 75 pages go to New Testament quotations. 

I have receutly worked once more through Galatians and, in 
doing so, I have turned up the 379 references to be found in the 
Index to passages of the epistle referred to in the grammar. That 
has enabled me to sample the book in almost every chapter. 
Amongst other things, it has also enabled me to sample the 
accuracy of the printing. There are seven references in the Index 
to pages in the grammar on which I have found nothing concerning 
the passages indexed. C. ii. 23 ought to read iii. 23; one reference 
to iv. 10 ought to be to 1. 10 (p. 922). 

If I may begin by grousing somewhat, I think the form of 
the book is bad. No book of over 1,300 pages is convenient for 
handling unless it is printed on India or some other very thin 
paper. A book that is half as thick as it is wide is clumsy. A 
book of such a size cannot be held in the hands ; it has to be 
used resting on a table or stand. If you are obliged to use a 
table, the size might just as well be 4to as 8vo. Lightness in 
weight has been gained by printing the book on blotting paper. 
Of all the works in one's library that need cross references, 
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a N. T. Grammar is one of the chief. You are obliged to make 
notes in this volume with a pencil or a Chinese pen. 

The strength and the weakness of the new book lie in its 
quotations. They are encyclopaedic in comprehensiveness, but 
they make up the work. I venture to guess that there are more 
fresh interpretations of passages in the thin volume of Prolegomena 
of Dr. J. H. Moulton than there are in this huge tome. It 
is the work of a pupil, rather than of a master—though the pupil, 
it must be allowed, is at the very top of the form. The book is a 
sort of clearing house on all matters connected with the grammar 
of the New Testament. As such, its value is very great to all 
students, and especially to the younger. You can find nearly all 
the fresh thoughts to which I have just referred as being in Dr. 
Moulton’s Prolegomena in Prof. Robertson's pages. In the second 
part of the work, on Accidence, I should think most if not all the 
recondite work in Dr. Hort’s “ Notes on Orthography” (Westcott 
and Hort's New Testament in Greek, Vol. II, last part) is given. 
Though, by the way, I do not see the two really great suggestions 
signed “H” only, that are to be found in the “ Notes on Select 
Reading” in that volume—notes on Gal. iv. 25 and v. 1 re¬ 
spectively. Both notes, moreover, have a special bearing on gram¬ 
mar. 

Kllicott’s commentaries on the Pauline Epistles still form (in 
my thinking) the best foundation on which a beginner can work 
up any epistle. I owe more to the fact that I worked thoroughly 
through those editions, carefully looking up every reference to 
Winer and to Donaldson’s New Cratylus, than to any other com¬ 
mentary. The New Cratylus has long been out of print and out of 
date. I was delighted to see references to it in Robertson. But 
Robertson has brought its lore up to date. Here the student can 
find out the meaning with which each preposition started its 
existence. You can also find out the meaning of all sorts of 
unusual words that occur as grammatical terms, e.g., “deictic,” 
“enallage,” “meiosis,” etc., etc. 

When you work through a book of Scripture in the way that 
I did for Galatians, you discover that there is a great deal of 
repetition. Occasionally you will find a passage referred to under 
two heads although it cannot rightly be given as an example of 
more than one of the two, the two interpretations being mutually 
exclusive. You do not find that sort of thing in Winer or Moulton. 
They tell you which they accept as the right ; which, the wrong 
exegesis. No barm comes to anyone for being left to decide when 
doctors differ. 

It is really a joy to find one’s standard works out of date. It 
means that progress is being made. Some works are good for all 
time. I cannot conceive of Hort’s fragment of I Peter getting out 
of date; or, C. Watson’s I Epistle of John ; or, Milligau-Moulton on 
the Gospel of John. They are comparable to such work as 
Chrysostom and Calvin did. But of the lengthening row of 
volumes issued as the International Critical Commentaries, I should 
hardly pick oue as being more than an excellent “clearing 
house ” for to-day. It is not possible for the student of to-day to 
wait till the next century’s books come out. In many brauches of 
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science, and New Testament Grammar is one of them, the only 
thing that can be done is to get the last up-to-date book and use 
it knowing that it will be out-of-date by the time we have done 
with it. 

G. G. W. 


List of Chinese Moslem Terms. By Isaac Mason. Issued by the Com¬ 
mittee on Work for Moslems , of the C. C. C. On Sale at the Mission 
Book Co,, Tract Society, Hankow , and Tract Society, Chungking , 
Price Mex. 10 cents. 

This useful list of terms is a revision and enlargement of the 
list published in the Chinese Recorder in 1892. In addition an 
attempt has been made to show where one among several terms is 
the best, by putting it first. It is hoped that the publication of 
this list will stimulate the discovery of other terms, which may be 
added to a later edition. The list is divided alphabetically into 
a “ Miscellaneous Vocabulary,” “ Transliterations; Names of 
Persons and Places, etc.” In addition there are several short 
lists giving the “Wives of Mohammed," “The Six Eminent 
Prophets,” the names of twenty-five “ Saints,” and terms applied 
to God- The author has doue a useful piece of work in preparing 
this list and the Moslem Committee a good thing in publishing it. 

R. 


Indhx To The China Review, or Notes and Queries on the Far East By 
John C. Eercoson. Published by Kelly & Walsh, Ltd., Shanghai. 
Price Mex. $3.0°. 

The China Review was published for thirty years, com¬ 
mencing in July, 1872. When publication was discontinued there 
were in all twenty-five volumes. While we are constantly learning 
new things about China by reason of new points of approach, yet 
the result of a vast amount of research is contained in this and 
other publications. We welcome most heartily, therefore, the 
appearance of this Index. A great variety of topics is covered. 
While the arrangement, as the author says, follows the lines of 
his own reading, yet it is the result of a careful re-reading of every 
page of the Review. A glance over the topics, with each one of 
which is given Vol. and page, makes one mentally thirsty to read. 
The Index shows that the pages of The China Review are a 
thesaurus of information on Chinese ethics, customs, language, 
mythology, religious, missions, and history. It is sometimes said 
that Sinologues are not so plentiful as they used to be. Through 
this Index one can get in touch with the palmy days of Sinological 
research, which some think the more complex demands of business 
aud of mission work have pushed somewhat into the background. 

The contents are arranged sometimes topically as well as 
alphabetically, as, for instance, under marriage there are different 
legal phases of the problem given. Places such as language 
schools should have not only this Index, but as complete a set of 
these volumes as it is possible to secure. 

R. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 

Constitution of the International Anti-opium Association of China, 
Shanghai Branch. (In Chinese and English.) 

Pamphlets: Prevention of Colds. (In Chinese.) $6.00 per thousand. 

Cholera. „ „ ,, „ 

Report : Moukden Medical College, 1918, This shows how one medical 
missionary institution is developing. 

Bible Institute of Los Angeles : Report of Dr. F. A. Keller. Contains many 
interesting incidents of work in China, especially of work amongst 
pilgrims to sacred mountains. 

Political Prisoners in Federal Military Prisons. By the National 
Civil Liberties Bureau, New York City. Statements of what is deemed 
the unnecessary suffering of political prisoners, who in the main are 
conscientious objectors. 

Representation in Industry. By John D. Rockefeller, Jr, An attempt 
to discover how labor can take a more democratic part in production. 
Helpful to those who wish to know some of the proposed modern solutions 
of problems. 

Syllabi and Report of the Curriculum Committee of the Fast China 
Educational Association. Published by the China Christian Educa¬ 
tional Association . Mex. 20 cents. 

This sixty-page pamphlet contains a large number of courses in English, 

Drawing, Music, Industrial and Fine Arts, Mathematics, Chemistry, Religious 

Education, Chinese, Geography, and Hygiene, prepared by specialists, It 

will be suggestive and helpful to teachers. 


Correspondence 


ECCE HOMO ARABICUS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : Will you kindly 
permit me to call the attention of 
your readers to a very striking 
article in The Moslem Worlds 
January number; this article, 
which occupies more than thirty 
pages, is of deep interest to all 
who study Islam—“ Mohammed 
without Camouflage." The writer 
of the article, Canon Gairdner, 
is in charge of Arabic lan¬ 
guage study at the Cairo Study 
Center. Dr. Zwemer in calliug 
attention to this notable delinea¬ 
tion says, “Canon Gairdner 
has put his university training, 
keen mind, and wide reading 
at the disposal of all in dealing 
with the topic which has never 


before been so fearlessly treated 
in the English language.” We 
advise every missionary who 
wishes to know the facts con¬ 
cerning the later years of “The 
Prophet’s” life—a period that 
stands out in marked contrast 
with his early years—to speedily 
obtain a copy of The Moslem 
World , January number, and 
carefully read this timely article. 
Unless we are much mistaken, 
the reader will decide to do far 
more to bring the Gospel to the 
Moslem people than he or she 
ever attempted before reading 
this statement of fact. If not 
a subscriber to The Moslem 
World borrow a copy at once 
and see what our misguided 
friends so much need: “Christ, 
and Him crucified.” 

Permit me one other word. In 
your February number (p, 132) a 
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Hankow worker writes about the 
number of Moslems in China. 
Unfortunately he based his re¬ 
marks on figures that are quite 
out of date ! No one who has 
studied conditions in the prov¬ 
inces of Kansu, Shensi, and Yun¬ 
nan, accepts the figures your 
correspondent quotes. We hope 
that ere long the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee will be in a 
position to give a new estimate 
of the Mohammedans in this 
laud; in the meantime it is safe 
to accept the estimate “ ten 
millions ” as a conservative state¬ 
ment. We commend to your 
correspondent Broomhall’s “Islam 
in China,” a valuable and safe 
guide in investigating this special 
subject. 

Yours truly, 

F. Herbert Rhodes. 

Chefoo, March 5th, 1919. 


CHRISTIAN DAILIES. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : I was delighted to 
see in the December Recorder, 
p. 801, Dr. W. P. Ch'en's revival 
of the plan re Christian dailies, 
which was so strongly advocated 
in the Conference of 1907. Our 
Hongkong friends started with 
high hopes, and the “ Ta Kuang 
Pao ” for a time ran well. I 
am not so sure about its present 
position. 

It is au odd coincidence that 
the day I read the Recorder I 
was studying Edward Alsworth 
Ross’s chapter in “ Changing 
America’' on “ The Suppression 
of Important News.” He says 
that the old style of paper once 
conducted by Horace Greeley 
Dana and a few others who were 
independent and high-minded men 
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is almost unknown now in Amer¬ 
ica. Papers are owned by big 
capitalists and must print nothing 
against them. Besides they de¬ 
pend on advertising not on read¬ 
ers and therefore are in bondage 
to the big advertisers. News 
must thus be either suppressed 
ordistorted. The interests which 
must not be offended are jocu¬ 
larly called “sacred cows” aud 
he gives the following list, rail¬ 
road companies, public utility 
companies, traction, the tax 
system, the party system, the 
“ man higher up.” It needs no 
imagination to see what occult 
influences obscure the columns 
of the press in China and there¬ 
fore Dr. Chen desiderates an 
“unbiased reliable paper” and 
that is hopeless apart from Chris¬ 
tian ownership aud control. 
Such a paper would have to 
reject much advertising and lose 
money perhaps for some decades 
but surely it would be worth it. 

Dr. Ross contends that there 
is need in America of an endowed 
newspaper, one which can not be 
bought, bullied, or bludgeoned, 
one ready to tell the whole truth, 
regardless of official or commer¬ 
cial interests. Such a journal, 
even one, not to say several, 
would be one of the most tremen¬ 
dous levers ever applied to China 
to lift it to real democracy and 
Christianity. To quote Dr. Ross: 
“ While giving with headline, 
cut, and cartoon [a feature un¬ 
known in China—D. MacG.] the 
interesting news, the endowed 
newspaper would not dramatize 
crime, or gossip of private affairs; 
above all it would not ‘ fake/ 
1 doctor/ or sensationalize the 
news. Too self-respecting to 
use keyhole tactics and too seri¬ 
ous to chronicle trivial matters, 
such a newspaper could not 
begin to match the commercial 
press in circulation. But it 
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would reach the leaders [and 
young Chinese—D. MacG.]. 
What is more it would be a cor¬ 
rective newspaper, giving a whole¬ 
some leverage for lifting up the 
commercial press. The big papers 
would not dare be caught 
‘ smothering 5 or ‘ cooking ’ the 
news. The revelations of an 
independent journal that every¬ 
body believed would be a terror 
to them, etc.” 

Needless to say Dr. Ch’en's 
papers must have an independ¬ 
ent news service by telegraph 
and how to secure that even 
with enough money would be a 
hard problem. But that was 
where the missionary journals 
were helpless. They could give 
reliable foreign news but their 
Chinese news was derived from 
the Chinese press. The experi¬ 
ence of the Hongkong venture 
shows that no money can be 
made, but much lost out of such 
papers, and one longs for the far¬ 
sighted Christian statesman who 
will come forward and see the 
plan carried out on a purely 
altruistic basis. As a commer¬ 
cial proposition, it will surely 
fail. The Chinese non-Christian 
press is full of great possibilities, 
but we scarcely expect to see it 
summon the nation with con¬ 
vincing appeal to great tasks 
and decisions. 

Yours faithfully, 
Donald MacGillivray. 

6 Vermont Ave., Toronto, 

January 23, 1919. 


“WATCHFUL GUARDING.” 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir: Please allow one 
further word concerning the 
translation of hripovv in Matthew 


27:36. Referring to my article 
in the November Recorder, 
Dr, A. T. Robertson, Louisville, 
Kentucky, says: 

“You are wholly right. D 
and some old Latin MSS. read 
t<f>v\a<T<rov in Matthew 27:36 in¬ 
stead of erripovvT 
This is the opinion of the 
foremost N. T. Greek gram¬ 
marian in the world. With the 
evidence I presented, this should 
be sufficient to establish the 
meaning of the word as simply 
and solely that of watchful 
guarding. Thanking you, etc., 

Sincerely, 

Edgar L. Morgan. 

Laichow, Shantung, North China, 
February 26, 1919. 


We have received a letter 
dealing with the missionary 
needs of Kansu Province. The 
letter is good and informing, but 
inasmuch as no name came with 
it we prefer not to publish it. 
It is a general rule that the 
names of the writers of letters 
must be sent in. 

EXPERT ADVICE EOR BOOK 
BUYERS. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir : I wish to call the 
attention of all members of the 
missionary body to the special 
advantages we have just now to 
see the latest and best books on 
religious and general education, 
at Edward Evans & Sons’ Book 
Store, North Szechuen Road. I 
wish also to express my appre¬ 
ciation of the splendid service 
rendered by Dr. M. T. Price in the 
organization and selection of the 
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present stock of books. We have 
an educational expert’s advice 
at our disposal in the circular 
letters that are sent out to the 
missionaries as well as in the 
courteous attention given in the 
Book Store. 

Some may wonder why I am 
so desirous of keeping the work 
of Dr. Price before our mission¬ 
aries. There are two chief rea¬ 
sons. I am convinced that we 
all need to do more reading in 
connection with all lines of our 
work. We have so little time 
for reading that we cannot afford 
to spend time on books that are 
already out of date. It has been 
frequently pointed out that most 
books written more than ten 
years ago on education are 
already out of date. I find no 
other place where this selective 
work is so well done for us. 
Such service demands our hearti¬ 
est support even if we should 
have to pay more for some books 
than we need to pay elsewhere; 
this latter I have not often 
found to be the case. 

In the second place, some per¬ 
haps do not realize the financial 


difficulties involved in running 
the book business at this high 
standard and making it a paying 
proposition. It is an educational 
proposition, and most educational 
institutions—and missionary pub¬ 
lications — require subsidies. 
The Evans Book Company is a 
business concern. They have 
taken a risk in this re-organiza¬ 
tion, and have shown their will¬ 
ingness to do a fine piece of 
service to China and the mis¬ 
sionary work. The support we 
give will largely determine, it 
would seem, the permanence of 
this opportunity. 

These words of appreciation 
are in no sense a depreciation of 
what others are doing in the 
same line. They are intended 
to help us recognize the peculiar 
opportunity we now have and to 
lead us to give it such support 
as will assure its permanence, if 
possible. 

Thanking you for this space, 
1 am, 

Yours fraternally, 

James B. Webster. 





Chinese Events and Tendencies 

IHINA’S Peace Conference, that started out with such 
fair prospects, came to grief early. After little more 
than a week of negotiations the delegates from the 
North resigned, and when President Hsu refused to 
accept their resignation the representatives of the Southwest 
refused to go on with the parleys. Ostensibly, the subject 
upon which the Peace Conference broke up was Shensi. Mr, 
Tang Shao-yi, the chief delegate of the Southwest, charged 
that the North had failed to observe the armistice in that 
province, demanded that fighting cease at once, and that the 
tuchun be removed. Apparently the Northern delegates 
believed the charges well founded. President Hsu, while 
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conciliatory, seems to have had no power to enforce the 
mandates calling for a cessation of fighting, and it is openly 
stated that the tuchun of Shensi continues his militant course 
because of support from reactionary quarters in Peking. 

Another question that was looming on the horizon of the 
Peace Conference when matters came to such a sudden stop 
concerned the future of the so-called War Participation Bureau, 
at the head of which is General Tuan Chi-jui. This bureau 
was formed when the sending of a Chinese army to the French 
or Siberian front was being agitated. A Japanese loan of Yen 
20,000,000 to carry on its work was negotiated, of which it is 
known that Yen 3,000,000 has been paid over. Now that 
there is no fighting for China to participate in—and no prospect 
that she would participate if there were—there is a demand that 
the Bureau and the army it is recruiting be abolished. The 
question then arises as to the remainder of the loan involved, 
Yen, 17,000,000. The Japanese state that the money is still 
in the bank, and have joined with other nations in advising 
China not to use it. But there is a well-defined suspicion that 
the money disappeared long ago. Fundamentally, the matter 
at issue is as to whether the military gang at Peking and in the 
various tuchunates shall continue to hold the country by the 
throat. 

A repercussion of the Japanese pressure anent the course 
of the Chinese delegation at Paris is seen in the announcement 
that Tu Cheng-hsiang, Minister of Foreign Affairs and head of 
the delegation, has been granted “sick leave,” and has gone to 
Switzerland. It is not known who has taken his place. The 
Chinese demands presented to the conference have been sum¬ 
marized as including the return of Tsingtau and all Shantung 
concessions; the abolition of most-favored-nation treatment; 
the abolition of all treaties. 

China has practically completed the repatriation of most of 
the Germans resident in this country. It is a far cry from the 
day when the Kaiser commanded his troops so to conduct them¬ 
selves that uo Chinese would henceforth look askance at a 
German. 
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Missionary News 

General 


MISSIONARY RECONSTRUCTION. 

At a special meeting of the 
Canton Missionary Conference 
held on February 8 the follow¬ 
ing items in a preliminary report 
from the Board of Co-operation 
were considered and adopted:— 

Towards the end of last year 
one of the leading Missions 
working in the province sent a 
communication to the Board of 
Co-operation on the subject of 
the “Reorganization of Mission¬ 
ary Activities in Kwangtung 
Province,” for which they asked 
the earnest consideration of the 
Board. 

In this communication atten¬ 
tion was drawn to the need of 
reorganization of all our mission 
activities so that the Church 
should be in a position to meet 
the demands which will be made 
on her in the new era on which 
the world is entering. There¬ 
fore it was suggested that an 
attempt should be made to devel¬ 
op a comprehensive and con¬ 
structive programme for all the 
mission activities centering in 
Canton, to include all branches 
of work, covering undeveloped 
fields, together with possible 
reorganization of those already 
occupied. 

The Mission bringing this 
matter forward went so far as to 
put itself on record as willing 
to relinquish any of its present 
fields or activities, feeling that, 
while a combination of several 
mission bodies in certain forms 
of union work, of which there 
are several instances in Canton, 
marks a praiseworthy degree of 
unity, it was their conviction 


that for the same participating 
bodies to relinquish a given 
sphere of missionary activity 
wholly to one of their number, 
deemed by a competent and 
impartial body the one best 
qualified for the carrying on the 
said work, thus freeing the 
remaining Missions for better 
service in still other spheres, 
would mark a yet higher degree 
of unity. 

To a communication evincing 
such a generous and far-seeing 
spirit the Board felt compelled 
to give earnest attention, and 
they have considered it in several 
meetings and desire to submit 
the following partial report for 
the consideration of Conference. 

The call is for a movement in 
the direction of reorganisation 
of all our Mission activities, and 
the Board of Co-operation would 
set forth some of the principles 
which they believe are vital for 
any consideration of the subject. 

a. The utmost possible co-ordina¬ 
tion of all mission work. 

b. Mutual frankness. Open inter¬ 
change of ideas, plans and policies on 
all mission questions is essential for 
the fullest progress on the mission 
field. 

c. Full recognition of the autonomy 
of all Missions is accepted as a neces¬ 
sary principle of all effective co¬ 
operation. 

d. Co-operation, not competition, 
should be the rule, A full recogni¬ 
tion of this principle is one of the 
outstanding lessons that the war has 
taught us and it would be disastrous 
if we should lose this lesson on the 
mission field. 

The Board of Co-operation 
believes that the first thing to 
be done is the preparation of a 
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programme for the province as a 
whole. This will need a more 
thorough survey of the conditions 
and life of the people, of the 
field worked by other Missions, 
of the strength and weakness of 
the Chinese Church, and of the 
unoccupied territory. We must 
reach some way of seeing the 
province and the Church in it as 
a whole, and of taking stock of 
the enterprise in every depart¬ 
ment. We believe that the best 
way to achieve this end would 
be to arrange for a series of 
small conferences in which the 
work of each department of our 
mission activities should be 
reviewed as to its past history, 
present work, and future need. 
From the findings of these con¬ 
ferences a programme for the 
province will be prepared and 
submitted to the Missions and 
Boards as giving the opinion of 
those best qualified to judge as 
to what is the task set before the 
Church of Christ in Kwangtung. 

a. We believe the Language vSchool 
can best serve mission interests in 
Kwangtung Province if placed in 
connection with and under the direc¬ 
torate of some existing educational 
institution. 

b. The Christian Bookstore serves 
all the mission bodies. It should 
have the capital necessary to procure 
larger stocks of stationery and to 
purchase books on better terms, that 
it tnay serve more efficiently and 
economically the Mission interests of 
South China. 

c. There is a place and a call for a 
well staffed Bible Training School for 
Bible-womeu to serve the Cantouese 
section of the province. We believe 
one such well equipped Bible Training 
School may serve the entire field, and 
that some one Mission should be 
requested to staff and conduct such a 
school. 

d. The work of the City Evangel¬ 
istic Secretary should not be delegated 
to any one Mission, but should have 
the strongest co-operation of all the 
Missions to make it truly effective 
both as to its programme and to the 
adequate occupation of the city field. 


e. The Sunday School programme 
for the city should be properly 
organised. It requires an organiser. 
One who has had special training for 
such work should be secured to 
organise and conduct a Sunday 
School Normal Training School or 
Normal Training Classes for the city. 
For such a man or woman we must 
needs appeal to the Missions to release 
one from ordinary appointment to 
take up the large special work. 

Our opinion is that the present 
situation is so pressing in its 
importance and so magnificent 
in its opportunities that it can 
only be met by unreservedly 
mobilising all our resources in 
South China. 

Respectfully submitted for the 
Board, 

(Signed) G. H. McNeur. 

W. W. Clayson. 

H. O. T. Burk wall, 
Editorial Com. 

During the discussion Rev. P. 
H. Anderson of the Southern 
Baptist Convention read a state¬ 
ment explaining the action and 
attitude of his Mission in regard 
to the proposed programme. 
Their principles would not allow 
them to have any part in co¬ 
operative, federative, or union 
schemes such as were contem¬ 
plated. Apart from the inde¬ 
pendent attitude of this strong 
Mission there seems to be a 
hearty unanimity among the 
Christian forces of the province 
in desiring a reconsideration of 
their collective responsibility and 
the preparation of an adequate 
programme. The statement can 
be found in The Cantonese Times 
of March 3 rd. 

THE YUNNAN ENTERPRISE. 

There is a saying that nobody 
goes to Yunuau except for office 
or exile. But six men and 
women have just gone there as 
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the first deputation of the pioneer 
home missionary society of China. 
Mrs. F. D. Gamewell accom¬ 
panied the party by request 
in an advisory capacity. The 
service for their consecration 
was held Sunday, March 16, 
at Martyrs’ Memorial Hall, 
Shanghai, with a large attend¬ 
ance of well-wishers, both Chi¬ 
nese and foreign. Mr. David 
Yui presided. Different churches 
were represented in the prelimi¬ 
nary exercises. The Commis¬ 
sion’s report made appeal for 
contributions and earnest prayer. 
About one-half the $6,000 asked 
for has been subscribed. Pastor 
Voong (Baptist), in the opening 
address, pointed out the neces¬ 
sity for the Chinese churches 
not only to become self-sustain¬ 
ing but missionary, calling 
attention to the history of sure 
decay in denominations which 
have been anti-missionary. 

Pastor and Mrs. Ting Li-mei, 
Misses Id and Chen, Pastors 
Sang and Li, then told their 
purpose in going to remote Yun¬ 
nan. All emphasized their need 
of faith, and the support of 
friendly prayer, in so great an 
undertaking. Pastor Ting, the 
man of prayer, told of 23 years 
of longing to carry the Gospel 
message to uuevangelized Chi¬ 
nese, and expressed regret that 
all who desired to go could 
not have been sent. Mrs. Ting, 
previously a kindergarfcner, ex¬ 
pects her contribution to be the 
teaching of Yunnan’s children 
about Christ—her long-standing 
desire. Miss Chen similarly 
had yearned to go into darkest 
Chiua with the message and, 
after preliminary work in Ho¬ 
nan, embraces this opportunity 
with joy. Pastor Sang feels his 
lack of higher learning but hopes 
this lack will be offset by his 
vigorous strength which fits 
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him to meet bard, primitive con¬ 
ditions. He is willing and able 
to “eat bitterness," not only 
for himself, but for the less 
robust members of the party, 
and hopes God has work for 
him. Mrs. Gamewell expressed 
the joy all the foreign mission¬ 
aries have in this enterprise, 
and gave the message of Dr. 
Mary Stone, prime mover, now 
very ill, “0 how I long to go 
with you to Yuutiaa. I shall be 
praying all the time.” 

The charge, by Dr. Cheng 
Chitig-yi, centered about the 
thought that one hand is to 
work and one is to fight. The 
party might not find meetings 
of welcome, praise, and com¬ 
pliments, for coming; on the 
contrary they must expect hard¬ 
ship, difficulties, and even per¬ 
secution, to be driven from place 
to place. Through all, they 
must not forget, while they work 
and fight for God, God fights 
and works for them. 

Mary Matteson Wilbur. 


NOTES ON KIKUNGSHAN. 

About a five hours’ train ride 
on the Peking-Hankow R. R. 
traveling north from Hankow 
on the southern border of Honan 
and northern border of Hupeh 
Provinces is a summer resort 
known as Kikungshan. Last 
year the census of the mission¬ 
ary valley showed 505 foreigners, 
110 men, 197 women, 198 chil¬ 
dren. The following nationalities 
were represented: Britishers 122, 
Americans 326, Swedes 22, Nor¬ 
wegians 23, Germans 9, and three 
nationality not given. Twenty- 
seven missionary societies were 
represented. The following are 
some of the largest denominations 
represented: Lutherans 217, Pres¬ 
byterians 41, Baptists 23, Epis- 
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copalians 20, Methodists about 
20, Christiati and Missionary 
Alliance 43, China Inland Mis¬ 
sion 56. (These figures are ap¬ 
proximate as the day the census 
was taken some had left the 
hill.) Besides the above there 
is quite a gathering of foreigners 
engaged in business who assem¬ 
ble each summer iu what is 
known as “The Business Valley” 
to the south. 

As many people were and will 
be coming to Kikungshan to 
spend the summer, it was found 
that the present territory was 
too small. A committee was 
appointed and representations 
made to the Honan authorities 
with the result that a general 
extension of the Kikungshan 
summer resort was granted, 
which was to be under Chinese 
government control, and be open 
to all classes—missionaries, busi¬ 
ness, community, and Chinese. 

Another important move on 
foot among the missionaries on 
Kikungshan is the building of 
a large Assembly Hall. A site 
has been procured in the south 
end of the China Inland Mission 
property and some funds have 
been coming in, although very 
slowly because of the war and 
other reasons. 

One of the largest buildings 
on Kikungshan is the one oc¬ 
cupied by the American School. 
In the summer of 1913 a meet¬ 
ing was held for the purpose of 
considering the establishing of a 
school for missionaries’ children. 
Four missions were represented, 
viz., American Lutheran Mission; 
Hauge Synod Mission; Augus- 
tana Synod Mission; and Luthe¬ 
ran Synod Mission. As a result 
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the building occupied by the 
American School was erected. 
It has about forty rooms in 
it including a large assembly 
room, dining room, etc. There 
is at present an attendance 
of forty-eight children. Four 
teachers and one matron are 
busy instructing and helping 
the children. As the school 
closes during the summer months 
the rooms in the American 
School are open for rent at the 
rate of $45 to $65 per season. 
Board may be had at $1 per day. 

Another school started last 
year was the Swedish Union 
School which has twelve pupils 
in attendance with two teachers. 
They expect twenty-four pupils 
next year. 

Kikungshan has been found 
to be a very satisfactory place 
for schools for missionary chil¬ 
dren. The climate is invigorat¬ 
ing, the costs low, and the resort 
is easy of access. It is a splendid 
place for study as there are no 
outside attractions to divert 
attention. 

The aim of the American 
School is to provide Christian 
training and instruction for mis¬ 
sionaries’ children and prepare 
the pupils to enter accredited 
colleges or state universities in 
America. The course of study 
corresponds quite closely to the 
course offered in the public 
schools in America with the ad¬ 
dition of Bible study throughout 
the course. 

The Chinese government has 
engaged a gentleman who is 
supervising the work of planting 
trees 00 Kikungshan and neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Victor E. Swenson. 
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News Items 


Dr. J. C. Garritt of Nanking 
is to temporarily carry on the 
work of Dr. Stanley A. White 
while the latter makes a special 
trip to the Presbyterian Missions 
in Syria. 

Chinese laborers are for the 
first time finding employment in 
Japanese industries. This is said 
to be due, according to The 
Oriental News and Comment , to 
the industrial expansion of Japan 
since the outbreak of the war. 

Columbia University has ar¬ 
ranged to give three courses on 
things Chinese ; one on Business 
Chinese, one on Conversational 
Chinese, and the third on Busi¬ 
ness Conditions in China and the 
growth of international relations. 

Wealthy Chinese in Singapore 
have pledged a million dollars 
towards the proposed Anglo- 
Chinese College there. About 
half of this amount has already 
been paid in. This is a Chinese 
response to the Methodist Cen¬ 
tenary program. 

The Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S.A., is planning for a special 
post-wax missionary conference, 
which shall be consultative and 
advisory, to take up the question 
of adjustments in mission work 
along various lines. 

In the article by the Rev. 
C. Waidtlow in the February 
(1919) issue of the Recorder, 
‘The Symbol for God in Chi¬ 
nese,” the character [ 3 } has been 
in two places inserted instead of 
@ ; this last character can also 
be written thus : FQ- 

The Evangelistic Forward 
Movement of the National Mis¬ 


sionary Conference of India has 
issued an interesting ‘'Evangel¬ 
istic Campaign Bulletin” which 
is built up around the idea of 
mobilising Christian forces. It 
is full of suggestions for evangel¬ 
istic workers. 

The officials of Sunning dis¬ 
trict, Canton, are interested in 
setting apart an island for the 
establishment of a leper colony. 
The President of the Sunning 
R. R. has promised free trans¬ 
portation for the lepers to the 
colony when it is started. Every¬ 
body is committed to the plan. 

The Peking School of Com¬ 
merce and Finance, we learn 
from The Oriental News and Com¬ 
ment, has at the suggestion of the 
students adopted the honor 
system. This will call for a 
Student Council to govern the 
student body. This is a pro¬ 
gressive and significant innova¬ 
tion. 

The Religious Tract Society 
of North and Central China 
reports that of the special issues 
prepared for the Week of Evan¬ 
gelism they have sold 275,220 
copies. This is 25,000 more 
copies than were sold in prepar¬ 
ation for the 1918 Week. All of 
these issues have been sold at 
cost price. This increase is very 
gratifying as it is an indication 
of the general observance of this 
Special Week of Evangelism this 
year. 

The Inter - Church World 
Movement of North America is 
progressing rapidly. Plans are 
under way for a field campaign in 
the spring of 1920, with a view 
to inspiring an organization of 
the Christian forces adequate to 
undertaking the world program. 
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While this is to be a joint rather 
than a union campaign, so that 
money raised will in general go 
to the treasurers of the respective 
Boards participating, yet arrange¬ 
ments have been made whereby 
donors who so elect may contrib¬ 
ute directly to a united budget. 

Miss S. J. Garland, of the 
China Inland Mission (Kansu ), 
has accepted the invitation of the 
Special Committee, appointed by 
the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee, for the promotion of 
Phonetic Writing, to become its 
Executive Secretary, and to give 
her whole time to the work of 
this Committee for at least a 
short time. She has already 
begun her work. Miss Garland 
will welcome correspondence from 
all those who are engaged in the 
work of teaching illiterates to use 
the National Phonetic System, 
and will be glad to give any 
assistance within her power. 
Her address is 5 Quinsan Gar¬ 
dens, Shanghai. 

In connection with the survey 
ol Chiistian work in China, 150 
missionaries are assisting, to¬ 
gether with some thirty others 
working on the borders of large 
unoccupied areas. So far less 
than 100 of these have fiuished 
their work. The committee is 
preparing charts which will be 
bilingual and hence will assist all 
Christian forces to better under¬ 
stand the problem of evangelizing 
China. Participation in this 
work will pay all missionaries, 
even though temporarily they 
may have to lay aside their own 
tasks to carry ou their part of the 
work. An interesting Bulletin 
on “Rural Surveys as a Means 
to Evangelism,” is in course of 
publication. 

Dr. Wainright, in the Chair¬ 
man’s address at the sixth annual 


meeting of the Japan Continua¬ 
tion Committee, says, “ There is 
one aspect of the war which is 
new. No war hitherto has been 
world-wide ; no war before this 
has drawn all nations into the 
conflict. A world war shows us 
this at least, that a problem 
confronts us in which the welfare 
of humanity as a whole is in¬ 
volved. It gives significance to 
the call for a world Church. 
There will be wide differences 
of opinion as to the nature of 
this Universal Church. But 
there will be no difference of 
opinion as to the necessity of a 
Universal Church as a founda¬ 
tion for a World League of Na¬ 
tions and a Universal Peace.” 

A circular letter has been 
issued by twelve well-known 
and experienced missionaries in 
Hupeh and Honan to their fellow 
missionaries in these provinces, 
drawing attention to the fact 
that for three years they have 
annually laid aside their ordinary 
tasks for tw’o or three days and 
spent the time “ in fellowship of 
silence, prayer, discussion, and 
recreative common life,” They 
have talked frankly with one 
another of habits, failures, meth¬ 
ods and times of Bible study, 
and other personal problems. 
They feel now a hunger to in¬ 
spire others to participate in 
these retreats, hence the circular 
letter. They feel that similar 
groups may be formed anywhere 
which shall meet, not as repre¬ 
sentatives of Missions, but as 
those desiring to have fellow¬ 
ship with one another and with 
Christ. 

The January (1919) issue of 
The International Review of Mis¬ 
sions is a “Home Base Number.” 
We wish every missionary could 
read it. It is full of the new 
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ideas that aie going to bring 
about tremendous readjustments 
in mission work and make it 
more than ever a world move¬ 
ment. Here are discussed the 
principles of missions; their 
relation to the men of to-day, 
organization, the growth of co- 
operation,-—all treated wdth a 
statesmanlike sweep and clear¬ 
ness. One cannot afford to be 
ignorant of these ideas, other¬ 
wise there is the danger of a 
tidal wave of reconstruction 
striking one when unprepared, 
with the result that one is bowled 
over temporarily. If you do not 
subscribe for this magazine, 
borrow it, and take time off to 
read it. 

We have received a letter tell¬ 
ing of the Evangelical Catholic 
Church, a movement begun in 
England some years ago and 
which has adherents in some 
fifteen or more countries and 
nationalities. Some of its mem¬ 
bers belong to “denominational” 
churches, others are “evangel¬ 
ical” Catholics. This is an¬ 
other interesting attempt to 
promote Christian unity. It 
seems to be a movement for a 
point of contact betweeu Pro¬ 
testants and Catholics, and is an 
attempt to enable Catholics and 
Protestants to worship together. 
The Bishop is to be elected by 
the adult communicants, from 
among one of three candidates, 
chosen by the clergy. With the 
letter came a copy of “The 
Divine Service of the Lord’s 
Supper,” arranged for use in 
any Christian church or chapel. 

Plans for co-operation in Chris¬ 
tian work in Latin America are 
proceeding apace. The mission¬ 
ary map of Mexico is now 
practically remade, and there is 
a better distribution of Christian 


forces than ever before. The 
largest single project in this co¬ 
operative program for South 
America is the International 
Faculty of Theology and Social 
Sciences, which will begin its 
work in 1920. There is inter¬ 
esting progress also being made 
in cooperation with the Govern¬ 
ments. The Brazilian Govern¬ 
ment, for instance, has just 
offered to the Presbyterian Mis¬ 
sion the free use of a well- 
equipped school with some ten 
thousand acres of land, in the 
State of Rio Grande do Norte, 
agreeing to back the school for 
a period of fifty years, if the 
Mission will provide the leaders 
and the teaching force. 

The British and Foreign Bible 
Society and the American Bible 
Society have made an exchange 
in the interests of unity, with 
regard to the work done by 
these societies in Korea and the 
Philippines, whereby the British 
and Foreign Bible Society has 
exchanged its work in the 
Philippine Islands for the work 
done by the American Bible 
Society in Korea. Not only have 
these tw'o societies exchanged 
fields but they have transferred 
each to the other the versions aud 
plates used in each of the coun¬ 
tries referred to. The two socie¬ 
ties have made previous adjust¬ 
ments of this sort in other parts 
of the world, but this recent 
transfer is counted by the Bible 
Society Record (January, 1919) 
as perhaps the most conspicuous 
illustration of the influence of 
comity and efficiency in the 
world work of making the Bible 
known. 

In order to offset the attempts 
of American brewers to transfer 
tbeir interests to China, the 
Executive of the China Con- 
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tinuation Committee on the re¬ 
quest of twenty-six Missions and 
other interested bodies, sent 
a cablegram to the Fofeign 
Missions Conference of North 
America urging action thereon. 
The Foreign Missions Conference 
also took action on this problem, 
expressing themselves clearly, 
definitely, and forcibly. Their 
resolution says that the ratifica¬ 
tion of the amendment to the 


Constitution of the United States 
prohibiting the use of intoxicat¬ 
ing liquors “ means the cessation 
of a traffic that has caused more 
casualties and greater desolation 
than the world war.” In ad¬ 
dition the China Continuation 
Committee has been approached 
by the temperance forces in the 
U.S.A. with a view to securing 
co-operation for the extension of 
their work in China. 


Personals 


BIRTHS. 

March : 

3rd, at Siangyang, Hup., to Dr. and 
Mrs. O. Eckfelt (nde May Sowerby), 
L. U. M., a son (Lawrence Clayton). 

nth, at Peking, to Rev. and Mrs. 
John S. Burgess, Y. M. C. A., a son 
(Vinton Douglas). 

23rd, at Shanghai, to Mr, and Mrs. 
George B. Fryer, I. B. C., a daughter 
(Roberta Anne). 

27th, at Shanghai, to Dr. and Mrs. 
F. Rawliuson, S. B. C., a daughter 
(Ruth). 

MARRIAGE. 

March : 

20th, at Shanghai, Miss Anna M, 
Sykes, P. S., and Rev. J. IL Bryars, 
P. N. (Changteh.) 

DEATHS. 

January: 

3rd, at Haichow, infant child of the 
Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Vinson, P. S. 

16th, at Kuling, Miss Jessie P. 
Rhine!, Iud., from heart trouble. 

February: 

19th, at Sianfu, George Bell, younger 
son of Dr. and Mrs, Andrew Young 
(E. B. M.),aged two years and seven 
months. 


19th, at Anshun, Thomas Vernon 
Jamieson, aged 22 days, from septic 
poisoning. C. I. M. 

20th, in England, Mr, J. N. Hay¬ 
ward, formerly Treasurer of the C. I* 
M., Shanghai. 

25th, at Tsiugkiangpu, Margaret 
Gay, only daughter of the Rev. and 
Mis. Addison A. Talbot, from scarlet 
fever. 

March : 

1st, at Hwangchow, George Tonndr, 
son of the Rev. and Mrs. G. Tonn£r, 
S. M. S,, aged four years and four 
months, from bronchitis and pneu¬ 
monia. 

7th, at Hungtung, Mrs. W. F. H. 
Briscoe, C. I. M., from pericarditis. 

16th, at Shanghai, Miss Marie 
Elizabeth Belleville, Y. W, C. A. 

2ist, at Shanghai, Rev. Jacob G, 
Co’e, S. C. M. (Tatuingfu, Chihli), 
aged 52 years. 

23rd, at Peking, Mrs. H. H, Lowry, 
M. E. P. B., aged 80 years. 

24th, at Chefoo, Christopher M. 
Graham, aged fifteen and a half years, 
resulting from carbuncle. C. I. M. 

ARRIVALS. 

January ; 

29th, from U. S. A„ Rev. J. G. 
Magee, P. E. 
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February : 

7th, from U. S. A., Rev, and 
Mrs. W. P. Roberts, Miss Josephine 
Travers, Dr. aud Mrs. H. B, Taylor, 
P. E. 

19th, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
T. L. Sinclair and children, P. E.; 
Rev. and Mrs. R. A. Torrey, Jr,, and 
children, P. N. 

26th, from Siberia, Rev. T. L C, 
Suhr, U, E. 

28th, from. Canada, Rev. Geo. A. 
Andrews (new, Kaifeng), C. E. C. 
From U. S. A., Rev. W. Rex Wheeler, 
P. N. 

March : 

16th, from U. S. A., Miss G. Har- 
lowe, Miss G. McKinney (Ruling 
School), P. E.; Dr. and Mrs. E. A, 
Merian, E. A. From England, Dr. 
and Mrs. F. Howard Taylor, Miss A. 
Sharp, Mr, R. Williams, C. I. M. 
From Canada, Miss D. H. Allen, 
C. I. M. 

17th, from England, Dr. and Mrs. 
F. H. Judd, Mr. and Mrs. J. Hutson, 
Mrs. R. B. Porter, and Misses C. 
McFarlane, A, Tranter, A. I. Salt- 
marsh, and G. Eltbam, C. X. M. 

i8tb, from U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Venable, P. S.J Miss Fauske, 

A. B. C. F M. (new, Tientsin); Mr. 
Frank Ckenewetb, A. G.; Misses A. 
M. Clark, R. Kent, C. A. Couch, K. 
La M. Rigby, Sister Edith Constance, 
Sister Constance Anna, P. E. 

19th, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Geo. Hansen, A. F. M. Also eight 
Scandinavian missionaries. 

DEPARTURES. 

February : 

2nd, to U. S. A., Miss M. S. Mit¬ 
chell, P. E. 


MARCH *. 

1st, to U. S. A., Miss E. W. Riebe, 
P. E* 

4th, to England, Misses Robey and 
Smith, Ip.d, 

8th, to U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. W. 
E. Bailey. Dr. and Mrs. G. G. Davitt, 
A. B. F, M. S. 

13th, to U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
G. E- I^errigo, Y. M. C. A. 

14th, to Australia, Dr. and Mrs. 
Oliver and child. 

15th, to U. S. A., and England, 
Rev. and Mrs. K. McLeod and chil¬ 
dren, C. I. M. To England, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. Moore and child, Misses 

A. A. Davis, J. P. Brook, E. Dives 
and E. Turner, C. I. M. To U. S. A,, 
Miss A. Kratzer, C. I. M.; Rev. and 
Mrs. H. McMillan and children, S. 

B. C.; Dr. F. H. Dieterich, P. N,; 
Mr. and Mrs. W. C. Jordan, Y, M. C. 
A.; Mrs. F. G. Deis, P. E. To Canada, 
Mrs. H. S. Forbes and child, Mrs. 
Forbes, Senior, P. C, C.; Dr. and Mrs. 
E. Kyle Simpson and children, M. 

C. C.; Miss Jean Holt, M. C. C. To 
U. S. A., Miss Freeda Boss, Y.W.C.A. 

i6tb, to Australia, Mrs. T, A. P. 
Clinton and sou, C. I. M. 

22nd, to England, Mrs. Robt. Swal¬ 
low, U. M. C.; Dr. and Mrs. W. C. 
Grosveuor and daughter, W.M. M. S,; 
Miss Agnes Baxter, C. I. M. To U. 
S. A., Miss S, Taylor, Ind.; Miss M. 
Darst, F. C. M. S. To Canada, Rev. 
and Mrs, W. C. Cadmon arid child, 
C. A. 

30th, to U. S. A., Mrs. T. W. Bate- 
man, M. C, C,; Miss Frances Bement, 
A. B. C. F. M. 

31st, to England, Rev. and Mrs. 
A. H. Sbarman, U. M. C. 
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a bigger and better magazine. It: is one of our most welcome ex¬ 
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, . . . The missionary magazine is an essential and many mission¬ 
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Total received to date $1,520.82. 
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In numbers, Christianity, m its various 

Cbe phases, is now the first religion, having 

forward /Movement. * ’ , . ,, 

about thirty-six per cent ot the world’s 

population under its aegi-s. In range and variety ot activity 
it has gone as far as any other religion and farther than 
most. Its most active present motive is not world domi¬ 
nation but world service. Its world contacts are more numerous 
than ever before; in consequence its opportunities are larger 
and more urgent than but few of its most far-seeing 
idealists have imagined. Before Christianity, therefore, there 
is a world task in a new sense. This world task cannot be 
attempted successfully with Christian forces divided into 
isolated sections, though a * 4 union creed” is not essential 
to united planning and co-operation. Hence in North America 
there are plans for an Inter-Church world movement looking 
towards a united budget and a united drive, which will mean 
millions for world work, and also a new era for Christian 
missions. This is the effect of the bigger challenge that has 
arisen out of the bigger opportunities. This possible unity 
of action is in large part a result of the meeting together of the 
representatives of fifty-five Boards at the 25th Foreign Missions 
Conference. The attempt to apply it on the field is seen in the 
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proposed Mission Headquarters in China, for which land has 
already been secured in Shanghai and wherein a hope is 
rapidly becoming a concrete fact. In this way there will be 
a ganglion of missionary communication and co-operation, 
which not only shows “a new spirit and an immense advance 
in understanding” but an advanced stage of actual Christian 
co-operation. It is not surprising, therefore, to find Mr. Sidney 
J. W. Clark asking whether something similar cannot be done 
with the missionary headquarters at the home base. All this 
is a sign that the individualistic stage of foreign missions is 
receding and the co-operative rapidly coming to the front. 
This concentration of planning for and the presenting of the 
needs of mission work cannot but result in a similar concentra¬ 
tion of effort that will immensely increase the driving force of 
Christian missions. The great world forward movement for 
Christianity is now on. 

* * % 

The Christian forces must learn how to 
effectively approach the Chinese. To begin 
with, the dogmatic aspects of Christianity 
must continue to slip into the background, and this in spite of 
the fact that the dogmatic attitude is not unknown to the 
Chinese. The life and not the thought forms of Christianity 
must be the driving force in China if real success is to be made. 
Then, too, the competitive in religion, as seen in the denomina¬ 
tional race for supremacy, will suffer from the same disfavor 
under which political and industrial competition now labors. 
Let the first place in Christian success in China belong to 
whom it may ; we cannot afford to be considered as com¬ 
petitors for such a place. The next step must be a positive 
recognition of the good embedded in the religious ideas and 
practices of the Chinese. Truth is just as true in China as 
elsewhere. It would be interesting, for example, for some 
Chinese scholar to put together what the Chiuese have said 
about God—these ideas not being a matter of the classics or 
of terms alone. 

Then, too, the social tendencies in the Chiuese are strong, 
such must be utilized, though supplemented with a greater 
field for and understanding of individual choice. The social 
activities, furthermore, must become, not schemes to obtain 
merit or protection, but an expression of the real life within. 
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There are not wanting those who say that the individualism of 
the West plus the social solidarity in China, when combined, 
will go far to make the ideal society. 

Chinese ideas as to the importance of the nurture of the 
child furnish the opening for the pedagogic method. There are 
few places in China where students cannot be gathered for 
instruction. 

And last but not least, we must promote individual contact 
with the person of Christ The idea of personal influence 
in the family, and in great men such as Confucius and 
Gautama, is familiar. The great movements in China as 
elsewhere have centered around great personalities. The 
Chinese must now feel and realize the supremacy of the 
personality of Christ. 

The above points kept in mind will clear the way for 
others, and are at least a part of a fitting approach to the 
problem of Christianizing China. 

* * * 

Thu Korea Mission Field for April (1919) has 
Stuhent0^ ,aI a num ^ ef °* ^ ve articles—a notable one being 
that on “ Are We Training too many Theological 
Students?” Much that is said there will fit conditions in 
China. There is a perennial crop oi theological graduates 
accompanied by a perennial question of how to improve the 
product. The article recognizes that the men who are working 
are doing good work but they, like many Westerners, do not 
move as fast in intellectual development as the world does; 
consequently in some regards there is a break between their 
training and ideas and the changing demands of modern life 
upon them. The writer, Charles Allen Clark, asks two 
questions : “ Are we training too many ministers ? ” “ Should 

we have more?” In answer to the first he says, “We cannot 
begin yet to fill the need of ordained ministers to take the 
places now ready ; hence we need more.” 

With regard to the question, “Should we have more?” 
he says, “Of course.” He points out, however, that the need 
for better trained men can only partly be met by men who are 
trained abroad. He makes a plea for the training of men at 
home who like others have really suffered for their faith. 
And he points out that with all the need for college men there 
are Moodys and Sundays in Korea who are not the product of 
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the college. His point, of course, is that no requirements should 
be so rigid as to keep back that peculiar type of man who can 
rise above any limitations and do a really great work. We 
must not, however, let our plans to help men be determined by 
the special abilities of the Moodys and Sundays. It would be 
true possibly to say of China that we need more of every kind 
of iisefal Christian worker, but we specially need to help those 
we have develop their abilities to the highest point. The 
article in question will repay reading by those interested in the 
problem in China. 


* * 

Millakd'S Review for April 19th, 1919, 

* ^TCeooluttotU^ contains an interesting article on this 

subject, by Mr. Hu Sub, a professor in the 
Peking Government University. We recommend the reading 
of the article to all who can get hold of it. Emphasis is laid 
on the necessity of producing a literature in the spoken 
language, and the attempt of many newspapers and magazines 
in many centers to do this is pointed out. Attention is drawn 
also to the opposition to all attempts to win governmental 
backing for any religion or system of morals as the one and 
only standard of belief and conduct. It is furthermore pointed 
out that superstitions are being scientifically judged ; a sad 
outlook for superstitions. Again, it is maintained that all 
creeds should be subjected to critical examination. This 
would, of course, include Christianity. The need of considering 
the obligations of parents to children as the converse of filial 
piety, is also brought out. The advocacy of a “single 
standard” of sexual morality is made clear. All these and 
other things are said to be part of the “larger movement” of 
an intellectual revolution now going on in China. The whole 
article is a plea for freedom of discussion and publication as 
essential to real democracy. 


* 


* 


* 


annual toeettna of 
the China Continue 
atton Commfttee. 


The seventh and largest meeting of the 
China Continuation Committee is in session 
as we close our forms for this issue. In¬ 
terest in its work continues to grow. It 


is learning how to work with least waste and when to 
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function without friction or failure. Slowly but surely 
the Christians in China are finding expression through its 
committees, which, with patience and care, are seeking to 
collect data on their specific interests. The Continuation Com¬ 
mittee thus acts as a clearing-house in regard to what the 
Christians in China are thinking. Considerable help has been 
rendered during the year to the anti-opium and anti-liquor 
campaigns; much also has been done to push forward special 
work amongst the Moslems. The Committee is gathering up 
and disseminating information essential to an understanding 
of the present status and future nurture of the Christian 
movement in China. The work done by the Continuation 
Committee in promoting, in co-operation with the Chinese 
Government, the use of the National Phonetic system is 
of the type that only some such committee can do. The 
plan of its Special Phonetic Committee to put literature— 
especially the Bible—into the hands of China’s illiterate 
millions will mean untold blessing if carried out. 

The outstanding feature of the work of the Committee, 
however, during the past year, is that of the still incomplete 
survey. Great enthusiasm was shown with regard to the charts 
so far prepared and information so far collected. The survey 
as outlined was referred to as the best of its kind yet attempted 
and one that will usher in a period ot real statesmanship in 
China. When the completed facts of this survey are published 
in book form, generally known and interpreted, the effect in 
the readjustment of mission work to meet the real conditions 
thus disclosed, will mean a “revolution” in the work in 
China. The survey as outlined will reveal actual as over 
against claimed occupation, unoccupied fields, and the dis¬ 
tribution of schools and hospitals (government and mission). 
Already the great disproportion between work in the country 
and the cities has been made known. It is significant that 
this sweeping survey is going on at a time when the most 
far-reaching plans for the support of mission work are 
taking shape at the home base, in an inter-church drive. 
Such a survey could not have been made, nor such plans 
as are taking shape prepared, without some such com¬ 
mittee as the China Continuation Committee. “ The work 
entrusted to the missionaries by the Boards cannot be done 
as it should be done without the work of the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee.” 
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3be promotion of Jntercession 

“I IN them, ANP THOU IN MK, THAT THEY MAY BE MADE PERFECTLY 

one ; so that the wobi,d may recognize that thou hast sent me and 
hast 1,0vrp them as Thdti hast i,ovkd me.” John 17:23. 

China Peace Conference. 

What will the outcome of the present Peace Conference in Shanghai be? 
No question is of greater significance to the immediate future of China. L,et 
us pray therefore that the problems with which this Peace Conference deals 
may be amicably solved ; that order everywhere may be restored ; that peace 
and prosperity WITH RIGHTEOUSNESS may be vouchsafed once more to a 
re-nnited nation. 

Catechumens and Enquirers. 

234,448 _ 

Great is the need of intercession on behalf of the large numbers of persons 
throughout this country who have been impressed by divine truth and are 
receiving instruction with a view to baptism. These people are nearly always 
opposed by powerful evil influences, sometimes taking the form of enmity 
and persecution from their relatives and neighbors, sometimes by entangle¬ 
ments connected with their business and other relationships which are 
exceedingly difficult to get clear of. There must be hundreds of thousands of 
such persons “not far from the Kingdom of God/' and they call for the 
deep sympathy and earnest prayers of the whole Christian community in 
China. 

Students in Protestant Mission Schools. 


_ T9UQ33 _ 

Equally great is the need of intercession during May and June on behalf 
of 191,000 students in Protestant mission schools and 4,000,000 students in 
government schools. There must be thousands in the ” Valley of Indecision.” 
Pray that before this school year ends many of these future leaders in China 
may step out courageously for Christ. Pray most earnestly for those you 
know, in your Church, in your school, in your classes. 

The Church in China for which wk Pray and Work. 

To-day. 

Comm u n ican ts—312,970 



To-morrow. 

Communicants— 312,970 + Catechumens, enquirers, and students (?) 


(?) 
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Some impressions of Missions in China 

EDMUND DAVISON SOPER 

^JTTEING a member of a deputation spending between two 
and three months in China a series of quick, vivid 
impressions is about all that has been possible. Even 
in tins short time, however, China has been seen in a 
variety of garbs. From Mukden and Peking in the north to 
Yenping and Hingwha in the south ; the itinerary also 
included a trip up the Yangtse Valley as far as Kiukiang and 
Nanchang. Closing the visit with several weeks in and 
around Shanghai where it was possible to look back over 
the busy weeks of rapid travelling, a fitting ending was made 
in an attempt to gather together some of the impressions 
gained into more tangible form. Some of these I have been 
asked by the Editor of the Recorder to put down in writing. 

I was a member, as lias been said, of a deputation. 
Deputations are becoming very common these days. We have 
run across their trail in various places. Ours had for its 
objective the securing of a certain vividuess of missionary 
convictions by direct contact with the field that we might be 
more useful in arousing the Church at home to its missionary 
opportunity and obligation. This experience on a deputation 
has led me to think about deputations in general and some of 
the problems involved in their visits to mission lands. 

I find that missionaries in China welcome these visitors 
from home but at the same time are becoming a bit wary as to 
what they should tell them. Some, of course, are secretaries 
of mission boards and as the responsible heads of the work on 
the field are freely told all there is to be known. But for the 
most part the men and women who come out are sent not 
so much for the sake of the work and workers on the field as 
for the sake of their influence on the constituency at home. 
But even so, one of the inevitable things is that they find out 
many things about “problems” of all kinds, personal and 
otherwise, which beset the missionary. It is just at this point 


Note. —Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers oi articles 
published in these pages. 
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that the missionary is becoming cautions. He does not know 
what use will be made of the information given. He does not 
know whether the visitor has the background to understand 
and appreciate the real bearings of the points at issue. The 
result is that in many cases there is, at least unconsciously, a 
certain reserve on the part of the missionary which is quite 
justifiable. 

Now the end of the matter, so far as I am able to say 
a word here, is that great care should be exercised by the 
authorities at home in the selection of deputations. So many 
instances have come to light of misconceptions and misunder¬ 
standings, of snap judgments and hasty conclusions, that the 
need of very careful selection is most urgent. When one tries 
to go a step farther and become more definite he is plunged into 
a brown study to know exactly what to say. Yet when one has 
seen positive harm done by hasty judgment there is no other 
conclusion than that there are men and women much interested 
in missions at home who should never be sent to China on a 
tour of investigation. 

In the meantime the course the missionary should follow 
is inevitable. He will try to “size” up a man and will 
give him this bit of information or withhold it according 
to the conclusion he has reached. It is dangerous for a 
member of a deputation to earn the reputation of trying to 
“nose” into every problem of which he gets wind. He will 
learn all he should without making too strenuous an attempt 
to do so, provided he does not appear as a detective or a merely 
curious wanderer. It would be well, then, for deputations 
not to travel too rapidly. A little more leisurely visitation, 
sometimes swinging back over the track to look at the work a 
second time, will do much to place what is seen and heard in 
the right perspective. This will also make it possible to 
establish a relationship of confidence between visitor and mis¬ 
sionary, out of which may come the most valuable results of 
the whole visit to the field. 

I came to China as a member of a deputation to secure 
a general view of the field. I allowed myself to see things 
in general and did not separate myself for any appreciable time 
from the party to follow special lines of investigation. But 
since my own work is so largely that of preparing missionaries 
for the field I could not but be looking out for light on that 
difficult and much discussed problem. Especially during the 
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last few weeks of my stay in China was I able to confer with 
a number of groups and individuals and come to several con¬ 
clusions, which I am glad to share with others. 

The principle which I believe applies here most significantly 
is that the proof of the pudding is in the eating. This, applied 
to the matter in hand, means that the experience and con¬ 
clusions of the missionaries in China is the determining 
factor in settling the various problems concerning the pre¬ 
paration of missionaries. Not theory but actual results must 
determine the policies to be adopted. We at home must swing 
into line with the best thought of the missionaries on the field 
and not be led into the mistake of trying to settle these problems 
from the home base. 

I think it is possible to be a little more specific, without 
entering into the details of a program of missionary preparation. 
There is a real distinction to be made between the general 
preparatiou of a missionary for his task and the specific training 
he needs for work as a missionary in China. And it may be 
said with a good deal of confidence that the general preparation 
should be given at home in college, theological seminary, and 
other training school, while the specific training should be left 
to be secured in China. One of the chief difficulties at the 
present moment is that the language schools find it difficult 
with their present staff, equipment, and time at their disposal 
to do thorough work in such necessary subjects as the religions, 
the history, and the civilization of the Chinese. When pro¬ 
vision shall have been made for an adequate presentation of 
these subjects the basis for a far more complete understanding 
with the agencies for the training of missions at home will 
be laid. 

As I write these paragraphs I find my mind teeming with 
the impressions which come back to me now in a swarm. The 
space at my disposal permits, however, the mention of but one 
more. I have wondered in years past at the enthusiasm of 
missionaries to China over their work. I think I know a 
little better now how to explain it. It seems to me to lie 
in the challenge of a well nigh impossible task. The difficulty 
of making Chinese into Christians and of making China Chris¬ 
tian has swept over me, time and again as I have gone here 
and there. The peculiar cast of Chinese mind ; the grasping 
after gain ; the inbred compulsion of custom ; the solidarity of 
the family ; the corruption of official life from top to bottom j 
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the degradation of puerile superstition ; the lack of uplift in 
the religious life ; the filth aud nastiness crying to be cleaned 
up on every side,—these and other features of life to be seen 
on every side, all would seem to militate against the Christian 
program. But here they are, the missionaries, ably seconded by 
a magnificent group of Chinese leaders, all with their faces to 
the light and all optimistic. The contrast is most striking. 

I suppose this thought is scarcely to be understood by the 
older missionaries. They can compare the China of to-day 
with that of a generation or more ago and by doing so can see 
the changes that have taken place and the improvement that 
has been made. But to a newcomer just out from the home 
land, it all looks very different. How can these conditions be 
changed? is the question constantly coming to mind. One 
learns what true optimism and faith mean when with all 
the disconcerting and discouraging facts staring him in the 
face lie sees the missionary body confident and resolute. Only 
an unconquerable faith in God can give such an assurance, aud 
the lasting impression which is made is that the whole mission¬ 
ary enterprise is of God and is dependent on the power that 
comes from Him. 


The Confucian God-Idea 

Y. Y. TSU 

m HE researches of Legge, De Groot, Ross, and others have 
made clear to us the main features of the ancient faith 
of China, as reflected in the old classical literature, 
especially in the Books of History and Poetry, the 
Sku-king aud the Shih-king. De Groot 1 s theory is that the 
core of Chinese religion, past as well as present, is animism. 
But other scholars, like Legge aud Ross, do not share his view. 
It is true, they say, that spirits of the hills, rivers, and valleys 
and their worship are recorded in the Classics, but the first 
place in thought and in worship in ancient times was always 
given to THen or Shangti (Heaven or “Lord on High”). 
T'ien or Shangti was the supreme power or being in the 
universe, and all others, man or spirit, were subordinate to 
Him. And so they conclude that the ancient religion of 
China was monotheism. In the words of Legge, “five thou- 
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sand years ago the Chinese were monotheists,—not henotbeists, 
but monotheists ; and this monotheism was in danger of being 
corrupted, we have seen, by a nature worship on the one hand, 
and by a system of superstitious divination on the other.” 1 

Whether the ancient religion was pure monotheism or 
not, some kind of unity of religious thought had already been 
achieved, the existence of a supreme being or power ruling 
over kingdoms and men was acknowledged. But what was 
the supreme being or power whose existence men acknowl¬ 
edged? Was it impersonal or personal, a moral principle or 
a righteous God ? Legge thinks that THen or Ska?igti is 
equivalent to the Christian term, God, or at least, the Jewish 
term, Jahve. He says, “ THen has had much of the force of 
the name Jahve, as explained by God Himself to Moses; Ti 
( Shangti ) has presented that absolute deity in the relation to 
men of their lord and governor. Ti was to the Chinese fathers, 
I believe, exactly what God was to our fathers, whenever they 
took the great name on their lips.” 2 If the interpretation is 
correct, then we may rejoice with Soothill “that great prepara¬ 
tion has been made in China for Christian enlightenment in 
the recognition of a Power above, great, beneficent, and just, 
who rewards virtue and punishes vice, and who can be ap¬ 
proached in prayer/’ 3 

A somewhat different attitude is taken by Suzuki in his 
History of Chinese Philosophy. He says, “It may not be 
altogether proper to consider Shang Ti as a being residing in 
heaven (then). Though it is certain that he was not merely a 
moral power nor the personification of Heaven as some Chris¬ 
tian missionary scholars of Chinese religion are inclined to 
believe, he was not a person in the fullest sense of the word. 
But he had something of personality in him and could properly 
be called “he” instead of “it.” There is no doubt, however, 
that the early Chinese did not conceive their Shang Ti as did 
the Jews their Yahveh, When the Chinese spoke of Shang 
Ti, they had in their minds something of an august supreme 
being in Heaven above, who was the arbiter of human destiny, 
though not their creator. He did not, exactly speaking, reside 
in Heaven, but Heaven was his material or objective expres¬ 
sion. Figuratively speaking, Heaven was Shang Ti, and 
Shang Ti was Heaven.” 4 

In other words, we have certain terms and expressions, 
which have been handed down from the remote past, and 
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which are current more or less at the present time, but their 
exact meaning, as far as the ancients were concerned, is a 
matter of uncertainty, depending upon our ways of interpreta¬ 
tion. In trying to interpret passages in the ancient Classics, 
we have to bear in mind the following points. First, our 
personal beliefs are apt to color our interpretation. There is 
always a great temptation for us to read into the passages the 
meaning that is most cougenial to us. In religious matters, be¬ 
cause of our great interest, this temptation is especially strong. 
We are inclined to idealize the ancient religion of China, in 
our effort to discover the so-called “preparation” in China for 
the Christian religion. 

Secondly, in dealing with the religious ideas of the ancient 
Classics, we must remember that we are dealing with a state 
religion, the religion of the imperial court, and not the religion 
of the common people. The Court, for reasons of its own, might 
uphold an exalted monotheism, while the people might all the 
time, as De Groot contends, be sunk in the grossest animism. 

Thirdly, literary expressions should not be received with¬ 
out critical estimation of their real value as distinguished from 
tbeir face value. The ideals we proclaim in public are as a 
rule higher than those we live by in private. We are used to 
certain high-sounding ethical statements in governmental 
proclamations and professions in this country, and we know 
they are merely formal and conventional expressions, with 
little reality behind them. Similarly we should accept the 
lofty religious expressions in the Classics with reserve. They 
might be merely a part of the impressive paraphernalia of 
State Rule, based upon the Divine Right Theory. In this 
connection we recall Legge’s attempt to prove the exalted 
faith of the nation by the language of the hymns and prayers 
used by the Ming emperors at the Worship of Heaven 5 . 
Those hymns and prayers were wonderful, breathing of the 
spirituality of the psalms of David and Solomon, but could we 
be sure that they were more than beautiful poetic forms 
composed for specific occasions and read, perhaps, by the 
emperors, with no more comprehension than a child does when 
reciting the “Great Learning” or the Analects of Confucius? 

Finally, the best interpretation is that afforded by histori¬ 
cal development. By the fruits we shall know of the nature 
of the tree. To appreciate the quality of the ancient religion, 
we should not only study the literary remains of the past, bat 
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also examine the religious conceptions of the living who trace 
their spiritual ancestry to the ancient source. We should 
therefore find out the religious conceptions of the Confucianist 
scholar of to-day. He may have been influenced in his think¬ 
ing by Buddhist and Taoist doctrines, and in*reeent years by 
western sciences and philosophies, but in the main he is the 
faithful product of that culture, recorded in the Classics, 
standardized by Confucius and his followers, and broadly 
known as Confucianism. 

Let us proceed in our discussion in the following order : i. 
The ancient faith. 2. The religious ideas of Confucius. 3. 
The religious ideas of Chutze, the foremost expositor of 
Confucianism, A.D. 1130-1201. 4. The religious ideas of the 

present-day scholars. 

1. The ancient faith . The ideas about God, that is, 
about Shangti or Vien^ in the Books of History and Poetry, 
are summarized by Soothill as follows : “ He hears and sees ; 

He enjoys offerings ; He has a heart, or mind ; He is aided by 
men, and deputes His work, especially to kings and their 
ministers; He can be honoured and served; He is awe-inspiring, 
of dread majesty, and to be feared; He confers on men their 
moral sense, and makes retention of his favour dependent on 
moral character ; His will is glorious, may be known, and must 
be complied with ; a virtuous king is after His own heart, but 
He will have no regard to the ill-doer ; with such a one He is 
angry ; the virtuous king He will reward with ease and dignity; 
the appointment to kingly office is in His hands, such appoint¬ 
ment is contingent, and favor may be lost; He protects, but 
may withdraw His protection ; He warns, corrects, and pun¬ 
ishes the evil king, even afflicts, ruins, and destroys him, and 
of this instances are clearly given.” 

<l T‘ien gives birth to the people; It gives valour and 
wisdom to princes; It gives blessings to the good and woes to 
the evil; It ordains the social order, the religious and social 
ceremonies, and human virtues; It sends down rain ; It is 
gracious to men and helps them ; Its will is unerring ; It does 
not shorten men’s lives, they do that themselves; It is not 
bound to individuals by ties of biased human affections ; It 
commands men to rectify their character ; It gives man his 
nature, compassionates him, and grants his desires ; It is only 
moved by virtue, but man may cry and weep and pray to It, 
for It will hear,” 
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In discussing the Chinese ideas about God, Suzuki points 
out the interesting fact that He was never conceived of as 
having close personal relationship with human beings, or 
as having manifested Himself to them in any direct way 
through the senses. “He was a quiet, deliberate, ethical 
power that discharged or exercised his function rather im¬ 
passively. He never showed himself in the midst of fires, 
thunders, or lightnings to vent his personal ire upon the 
creatures below. The Chinese never caught a glimpse of 
their God. He was hidden far up in the azure skies, he 
could not be brought into immediate personal touch with 
mortals.” 7 God was conceived of pre-eminently as the 
moral authority of the universe, and in this aspect He was 
supreme and His will absolute. His dealings with men had to 
do primarily with moral conduct. A morally good life was the 
only way to get His favor. In other words, the strongly 
practical Chinese mind did not waste itself in vain imagination, 
but made full use of its religion in promoting the welfare of 
common-day life. And so, while weak in spiritual fervor, the 
ancient faith was strong in ethical application. This charac¬ 
teristic, rather than decreasing as time went on, increased to 
such proportions that finally ethics overshadowed religion, and 
spiritual interests were lost sight of through concentration of 
attention to mundane affairs. 

2. The religions ideas of Confucius. Confucius was 
pre-eminently a moralist. His interests were this-worldly. 
He had no taste for metaphysical speculation or religious 
contemplation. Excepting the one reference to his desire for 
the study of the mysteries in the Book of Changes, he con¬ 
sistently devoted himself to the study and solution of the 
practical problems of human relationships, and the teaching 
of right conduct. He showed no curiosity for the mysterious 
and unknown, and discouraged his disciples in their efforts to 
understand those things. His own words are well-kuown. 8 

“ Not knowing how to serve men, how could we serve 
spirits?" 

“ Honour the gods, but leave them alone.” 

“ How could we know about death, when we have not under¬ 
stood life ? ” 

“ Sacrifice to the spirits, as if they were here." 

“ Having offended Heaven, it is vain to pray for forgiveness." 

“If I say the dead have consciousness, I am afraid the filial 
sons will neglect the living and serve the dead; but if I 
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say the dead have no consciousness I am afraid the 
unfilial sous will give up burying their dead and sacrificing 
to them. Whether the dead have consciousness or not, 
we shall know it when we ourselves die.—It is not too 
late.” 

These utterances, given in reply to the questions of the 
disciples concerning the occult and mysterious, death, 
ghosts, and the spiritual world, reveal to us the attitude 
of the Sage, in the public role of the Teacher. In his private 
life, he showed strong faith in the Providence of Heaven, 
giving him his allotted life and work on earth, and protecting 
him against the evil designs of his enemies. On two occasions, 
he used the highly religious words, “ Heaven has entrusted 
me with a mission, what can my enemies do to my life?” 8 
Furthermore, sometimes in his quiet hours, he did allow 
questionings about the “other world” to trouble his mind. 
“ How surpassing great are the powers of the spirits. Looking, 
we cannot see them ; listening, we cannot hear them ; embody¬ 
ing themselves in things, they cannot be neglected. They 
make all men bathe, fast, put on sacrificial apparel and worship 
them. Vague and yet pervading, they seem to be above and 
around us.” 8 But whatever his private religious views, Con¬ 
fucius in his public life as Teacher was an agnostic and positivist. 

In those days there were other schools of thought than 
that represented by Confucius. For example, Laotze and his 
followers were building up a philosophy, mystical, spiritual, 
and idealistic, defiantly antagonistic to the utilitarian and 
materialistic system of Confucius. Then there was Muh-tze 
whose essays on Universal Love, and the Existence of God atid 
His attributes, contain many conceptions which are strikingly 
similar to Christian teaching. 0 But through his strong 
personality, his conservation, and his assumption of the role 
of the champion of ancient culture, Confucius was able to 
win Chinese thought to his standard and to make his school 
the orthodox and the rival schools heretical. Henceforth Con¬ 
fucianism reigned supreme. As far as the religious develop¬ 
ment of the nation was concerned, this victory of Confucianism 
was a decided set-back, for the spirit of Confucianism, after its 
Founder, was skeptical and unfavorable to religious growth. 
Although it professed to preserve the ancient culture, and 
inherited the Classics as sacred literature, Confucianism con¬ 
tributed nothing to the enrichment of religious thought, the 
germs of which were embedded in that literature. The God- 
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idea of the Classics, instead of being clarified, grew dim and 
vague in the atmosphere of Confucianism, and finally, in the 
ambiguous term, T l ien } it became no more than an impersonal 
moral principle or law of the universe. 

3 * The religious ideas of Chutze. Chutze was the greatest 
expositor of Confucianism and Commentator of the Classics. 
He lived in the Sung Dynasty, known as the Period of Con- 
fucian Renaissance, and was the chief exponent of the so-called 
“modern Confucianism” which has come down to our day. 
The illustrious Emperor K‘ang-hsi, admiring Chutze as the 
true teacher of Confucian orthodoxy, appointed a commission 
of fifteen learned scholars to collect and publish all his known 
works. The result was the “Complete Works of Chutze,” in 
sixty-six volumes. It is unnecessary to reproduce all that 
Chutze said on religious matters. They are found especially in 
Volumes XLIX and LI. 

In his cosmogony, there was no place for a Creator. Li 
(H) and Chi or Law and Air, or, in the language of 
Physics, Matter and Force, wexe the eternal dualism sufficient 
to explain the universe and all things therein, including life 
and mind. 10 The universe was, to borrow Spencer’s phrase, 
a moving equilibrium, and subject to successive evolution and 
dissolution. This theory of evolution and dissolution is almost 
Spencerian, but Chutze gave as reason for the universe return¬ 
ing to chaos or dissolution the climax of human wickedness. 
He did not commit himself to any position affirmative or 
negative in regard to the existence of God, But once when 
asked point-blank whether the Classics meant an actual 
Supreme Being in Heaven, in such sentences as “ Shangli 
sends down the virtuous nature upon the people,” “Heaven 
protects the people aud appoints princes,” “Heaven 
generates things, aud increases their powers according to their 
capacity ; upon the good it sends down innumerable felicities, 
and on the evil innumerable calamities,” etc., or merely 
employed the expressions as figures of speech to mean that 
owing to Law things were so, Chutze had to answer one way 
or the other, and his answer was, “Such statements have but 
one interpretation ; it is merely that Law is so. The revolving 
Air, from the beginning, has experienced fulness after decline 
and decline after fulness ever thus revolving in a circle.” 
Chutze’s theory of the creation and fate of the universe is the 
typical Confucian theory of to-day. In its idea of successive 
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worlds, of repeated creation and chaos it reflects Buddhist 
influence, but the theory of dual forces, the positive and 
negative, was derived from the Book of Changes. 

In regard to the existence of spirits, Chutze took the 
thoroughly orthodox attitude. “Those that have neither form 
nor shade are difficult to apprehend. Do not bother about 
them. Devote yourself to the work of daily existence which 
calls for continual exertion. The Master has said, ‘ Not know¬ 
ing how to serve men, how could we serve spirits ? ’ ‘ How 

could we know about death, when we have not understood 
life?’ He has said all there is to say about the matter.” 
“Whether there are spiritual beings or not, ,it is not easy 
to tell in an off-hand way. Even if I told you, would you 
understand and believe ? You should try to understand first 
the natural law ; then this question will be cleared by itself. 
Someone asked the Master about them. He replied, ‘ Honour 
the spirits, but leave them alone.’ This is wisdom. Let us 
try to understand what ought to be understood, but leave what 
we cannot understand aside for the present. When you have 
understood perfectly the principles of daily life, you will 
naturally perceive the law about spiritual beings.” 11 

But Chutze did try to explain in a materialistic way the 
existence of spirits, especially ancestral spirits, as the Worship 
of Ancestors called for. 12 At death, the breath leaves the body 
and is scattered and mingled with the universal air. But it is 
capable of coming together again at the time of ancestral 
worship, on the law that the like responds to the like. That 
is, the descendants who conduct the worship have the same 
breath in them that once animated their ancestors. When the 
descendants in sincerity and concentration of spirit beckon the 
ancestral spirit to return to the house, on such occasions the 
scattered spirit was capable of assembling again and returning. 
However, this “re-formation” of the scattered spirit into a 
unity is only temporary, being held together only by the 
intense concentration of the worshipper’s mtnd, during the 
worship. And so it is impossible for the ancestral spirit to 
unite and reincarnate itself in a body and thus have a second 
life, such as the Buddhists teach. Thus, Chutze tried to 
explain ancestor worship. His explanation, undoubtedly, is 
the one accepted and current to-day. 

4. The religious ideas of the present-day Confucianists. 
In order to ascertain the religious ideas of the present-day 
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Confucianists, we recently put the question u What does T l ien 
or Skangti mean, according to the Confucian standard?” to a 
number of Chinese scholars. The following replies are given 
because we believe they are typical of the present attitude of 
the educated people of the country outside of the Christian 
Church. 

One scholar, a man of both Chinese and western learning, 
and editor of an important educational magazine, says: 
ii THen or Skangti in Chinese means exactly the same as God 
in English. But the God-idea is now discredited by the 
educated people. We do not believe in a personal God any 
more.” 

This mau has spoken for a very large number of people. 
In matters of religion they have done no independent and deep 
thinking for themselves. Their Confucian education has pre¬ 
disposed them to agnosticism and unbelief. They accept 
certain views of well-known men, like Huxley and Spencer, 
as their own and consider the questions therein involved thus 
closed and settled. They have thrown overboard the idea of 
a personal God, as being incompatible with the teachings of 
modern science. These people consider ail religions as super¬ 
stition, and so cannot see any good in the Christian religion. 
We are inclined to entertain the hope that Christianity by its 
higher conception of God would resuscitate and purify the 
Chinese idea of God and so lead men back to Him. But very 
often the effect of the contact of Christianity with the native 
religion is to produce conflict, and iu their defiance of Chris¬ 
tianity the native scholars would even throw away their old 
faith in God. 

Another scholar, an educationist widely known among 
Chinese and missionary educational circles, made this reply : 
“Eet us exclude for the present the beliefs of the ignorant 
classes and consider the religious attitude of the educated 
classes only. To us, the T'ien or Skangti is a collective one 
and stands for all that is mysterious and unexplained. The 
aucients were surrounded by mysteries and they had no means 
of understanding them and so invented the belief in the exist¬ 
ence of a mysterious being which they called THen or Skangti. 
The idea has persisted to this day because it has been found a 
useful means of social control. The ignorant classes have no 
self-control. The 4 personal God ’ idea excites fear and so acts 
as restraint upon their conduct. As to the references in the 
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Classics about the justice of Heaven, of rewards and punish¬ 
ments, that is only a way of writing or speaking. There is in 
Nature the law of cause and effect, which works positively, 
and so there is no necessity for postulating a Personal Being 
in the universe dispensing rewards and punishments.” 

That religion is useful as a police force in dealing with 
the ignorant classes that are weak in self-control is au idea that 
one meets with all the time. The idea is geuerally entertained 
by the educated classes with a good deal of self-complacency, 
for the other side of the statement is that the educated person 
who knows his duties and rights has no need for religion. To 
them religion is something that will be outlived. When 
science gets at the mysteries that still remain and throws on 
them the light of knowledge, then religion will disappear. 

A third scholar, who is a professor of Chinese History and 
Philosophy in a university in the country, made this reply : 
“ I have thought a great deal on the subject. It seems to me, 
Christians and Confucianists do not differ very much on the 
belief in the existence of Shen king (spiritual aud divine 
beings), but in one thing we differ fundamentally. Christians 
say: “We know’ that God is personal” ; whereas we Con¬ 
fucianists say: “We do not know, for we have no way of 
finding out what God is like.” 

This agnosticism is characteristic. God exists, but He 
remains the Unknowable. This is the Creed of Confucianism. 
The first part makes you glow with pleasant anticipation of 
the wonderful vistas of spiritual insight that may be opened to 
you, but the second part slams the door right to and you are 
face to face with a solid stone wall. This stone wall of agnos¬ 
ticism is more difficult to surmount than open hostility, because 
the agnostic is always self-satisfied. Doubt is the prerequisite 
of inquiry and knowledge, but the agnostic excludes doubt, for 
he is positive of his own ignorance. He says, human intellect 
is finite ; it is vain for it to strive to know the Unknowable. 
“Honour the gods, but let them alone.” 

As another example of the religious attitude of the modern 
Confucianist,—this time, a written testimony—we quote from 
the New Citizen Magazine , edited by Liang Chi-chao, the 
foremost living scholar of China, aud published about ten years 
ago. “The religions of the world may not be identical in 
their aims, but they are alike in urging respect of Heaven and 
love of man. But while Jesus said, ‘I am the Son of God,’ 
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Mahomet, ‘I am God’s Prophet,’ Buddha, ‘In heaven above 
and on earth below, I am alone Great,’ Confucius said only this, 

4 1 am only trying to follow and support the development of 
Heaven and Earth.’ But really Confucius’ aim is the soundest 
of all for the edification of mankind, and cannot be likened to the 
empty claims of the other religious leaders .... All religions 
talk about heaven and hell, but Confucius silenced all curiosity 
about spirits and the spiritual world by saying, 4 Not knowing 
how to serve men, how could we serve spirits ?’.... The 
ancients were stupid ; without a heaven it was impossible to 
encourage them in good work, and without a hell it was impos¬ 
sible to restrain them in evil doing. Later knowledge became 
fuller and civilization more advanced. Everyone knew that 
he must do his duty while he had a breath in him, and he 
dared not and cared not to stop one moment and waste his time 
in inquiring about heaven above or in contemplating with fear 
the hell underneath. He knew that if everyone did his best 
to fulfil the law of human life, it was the true way of what 
Confucius called 4 following Heaven and Earth.’ When the 
world reaches this stage, the religion of humanity will prevail. 
In short, do not indulge in empty talk about the mysterious 
and hidden, but converse about the common-day food and 
drink facts of existence, and the teachings of Confucius will 
have become triumphant.” 13 

In conclusion, we may say that Confucianism has very 
little to tell us about God. The most generally used word for 
the God-idea is Pien, It is ambiguous and stands for a Per¬ 
sonal Being at one time and an impersonal object at another, 
and no attempt has been made to define its nature. “ Heaven 
has five titles : In our great respect for it, it is called, Heaven¬ 
ly Emperor; to show its extent, it is called, Great Heaven ; on 
account of its benevolence, it is called, Merciful Heaven ; as it 
is above us and looks down at us, it is called, High Heaven ; 
it is azure, as we look at it from afar, and so it is called, Azure 
Heaven.” 14 Since Chutze and the Sung Dynasty, THen has 
lost its personal quality, and is identified with Natural Law, 
or just Nature. “There is only one nature and no other. 
Referring to its substance, it is called heaven ; considered as 
ruler or lord, it is called Shangti (God); viewed as functioning, 
it is called fate ; as given to men, it is called disposition ; as 
controlling the body, it is called mind.” (Wang Yang Ming, 
l5 ,) Such expressions as the 4 Virtue of Heaven’ (THen Ttih) y 
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the ‘Reason of Heaven * (THen Li) and the ‘Word of Heaven 1 
( T'ien Tao) are commonly used in literature of the present-day, 
but they are only figurative and poetic names for Nature and 
Natural Law. In short, to the Confucianists, the question of 
God and man’s personal relationship to Him is a dead issue, 
for they are not interested in religion. 
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Practical Plans for the Introduction of Agriculture 
into our Middle and Primary Schools* 


T. L- BUCK 


I 


ACCEPTED your invitation to present this subject 
not because of any qualifications on my part, but be¬ 
cause of my interest and my conviction that agriculture 
has an important place to fill in the educational and 
evangelistic work of the missionary enterprise in China* My 
knowledge of mission work is confined to a brief experience of 
three years in this country, and hence I ask my audience to 
allow for any limitations I may show, especially in view of 
the fact that there are so many before me who are engaged in 
a long established work. Any ideas given in this paper there¬ 
fore, must necessarily be largely suggestive. Most of them, 
however, are based on actual agricultural educational methods 
that have been used in other countries and found workable ; 
such a country, for instance, as Denmark, where sixty years 
ago the agriculture had made no advance, but now, due to the 
successful working out of methods of agricultural teaching, 
Denmark is one of the foremost agricultural countries in the 
world for its size. 

The fact that you have placed the subject of agriculture 
on your program shows that you have a conviction that it can 
fill a need in the mission educational work. Such a conviction 
has been expressed elsewhere as well. The East China Edu¬ 
cation Association had this very same topic up for discussion 
only a few days ago. Already there are not less than six 
agricultural missionaries in China, in addition to those mission¬ 
aries without special training who are trying to start agricul¬ 
tural work. Mission school principals in various parts of China 
are asking, ” Where can I secure a textbook on general agricul¬ 
ture, or a teacher of general agriculture?” And education¬ 
alists are not the only ones, for evangelistic missionaries have 
said, “I should like to get a man to do farm demonstration 
work.” Others say,—and they are men of experience iii China, 
too,—“ We need two things at present in our work ; one is, a 
good point of contact with the people with whom we are work¬ 
ing ; the other is, we, as exponents of Christianity, need a 


♦Read at Honau-Shantung Educational Association, 1919. 
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means whereby we can help the people in a practical way. 
Agriculture would seem to fill both these needs.” 

Agriculture is pre-eminently fitted to become a vital part 
of the missionary enterprise, for it is not only valuable in the 
way of a technical education, but it aims to make of the farmer 
a more intelligent, upright, and useful man. In this connec¬ 
tion it may be well to quote Dr. L. H. Bailey, former Dean 
of the College of Agriculture at Cornell University : 

44 The first duty of agriculture is to produce supplies, and 
to maintain the fertility of the earth while supplying them; 
and yet, the measure of agriculture is not the yield, nor is it 
the maintenance of the greatest number of people on a given 
area of the earth’s surface. Nevertheless, it is just this as¬ 
sumption on the part of both agricultural publicists and econ¬ 
omists—that the test of agricultural excellence is that it sustains 
the greatest number of people—which is the underlying fallacy 
in present discussions. The greatest yield of agriculture is the 
human result, not the maintenance of given numbers.” 

With this dual purpose in mind then, we may state the 
two main phases of missionary agricultural work. Of these 
two phases, the first is the introduction of agriculture into our 
schools in order to strengthen our educational program, and 
the other is the introduction of agriculture into evangelistic 
missions in the form of extension work. Extension work, 
even in the Uuited States, is “missionary” in character, and 
has as its aims the uplift of the farmer and the bettering 
of his economic condition. It may consist of one or all of 
some fifty or more different activities. Some of the more im¬ 
portant of these are: short courses in agriculture, varying in 
duration from one week to one year; farmers’ agricultural 
classes, which are usually of a week’s to two weeks’ duration 
and are held in different sections of a country district ; farm 
demonstration work; visits by an agricultural expert to the 
farmer’s land and interviews with farmers; exhibits of agricul¬ 
tural products for the purpose of creating a desire among the 
farmers to grow better crops; dissemination of agricultural 
knowledge, either written or spoken to the farmer ; and the 
fostering of agricultural organizations. In this extension work 
new points of contact and new friends will be made, and hence 
there should be close co-operation between tlie extension and 
evangelistic worker, so that every opportunity made for the 
advancement of Christianity may be seized to advantage. 
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These two phases of agricultural work, the educational 
and evangelistic, are necessarily inter-related, because the mere 
introduction of agriculture into our schools as a good edu¬ 
cational policy and without thought as to how the graduates 
of such schools are to be of use, would be of little value to 
mission work as a whole ; on the other hand, if the subject is 
not introduced into the schools, evangelists will have no source 
from which to draw men for their agricultural work. 

Before going on to the main subject iu hand, which is the 
practical introduction of agriculture into our primary and 
middle schools, it may be well to mention briefly the purposes 
which agriculture will serve in both educational and evangel¬ 
istic work. 

A. In educational work it will have the following results: 

1. It offers a field of endeavor for those students who are 
not fitted and do not care to become doctors, preachers, or 
teachers of academic subjects. 

2. It extends the period of education for students who, 
without opportunity for so practical a study, would otherwise 
drop from school. 

3. It will do away, at least in part, with the criticism that 
our mission schools are not training their students for the life 
that is before them. 

4. It will send forth more independent students who can 
be self-supporting, and who are better able to support the 
church. 

5. It will develop character and a sense of responsibility ; 
there is no better way of doing this than by placing in sole 
charge of a student animals or plants for which he must care. 
One of the first things a boy with a garden has to learn is not to 
steal his schoolmate^ produce. He must learn to respect the 
rights and property of others. Another thing he has to learn 
is the taking care of his tools. The cleaning of his tools and 
the returning of them to their proper place after he has finished 
using them, furnishes considerable opportunity for developing a 
sense of responsibility in the boy. 

6. It teaches the dignity of labor, a comprehension of 
which the Chinese lack perhaps more than any other one 
thing. 

7. It develops an enthusiasm for nature. Few people 
after a proper introduction to plant and animal life, fail to 
have a desire for closer association with growing things, and 
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this desire is itself ennobling. Those who have worked with 
their hands in the earth) who have planted in seedtime and 
reaped in harvest, know something of that nearness to God, 
which comes from a realization of the wonders of His creation. 

B. In evangelistic work agriculture will have the follow¬ 
ing results : 

1. It will help in the work of making the Chinese Church 
self-supporting by bettering the economic condition of some of 
its members. 

2. It will show forth a practical side of Christianity, and 
incidentally increase the respect of many for the church, who 
now criticise our work as being, perhaps, too much mere 
“preaching.” 

3. It will give a point of contact with the people by open¬ 
ing new avenues of approach. It is estimated that eighty-five 
per cent of the population in China are farmers ; that is, to 
eighty-five per cent of these people, exclusive of landowners and 
others indirectly dependent on the soil, agriculture is the most 
interesting topic in the world. Yet how few mission workers 
are fitted to use this most valuable point of contact! 

So much for the purposes of agriculture in mission work. 
Now what concerns us in particular is the actual place of 
agriculture in the primary and middle school. It should 
be stated here, that no agricultural subject should be taught 
in the classroom alone because mere textbook agriculture is 
worthless. To achieve the best results and fulfill the real 
purpose, students of agriculture must do practice work in the 
school garden or on the farm. The place of agriculture, then, 
may be stated as follows : 

LOWER PRIMARY. 

In these grades agriculture may be called school-gardening 
and nature study. In school gardening the studeut is allotted 
a small piece of land, which he may consider his own as long 
as he remains in the course. He is given seeds of certain 
crops or vegetables with directions on planting and caring for 
the crop. The size of the plot will vary with the age of the 
student. The kinds of crops or vegetables grown will depend 
on local conditions. In regions where the farmers raise an 
insufficient quantity of vegetables, tbe growing of vegetables 
migbt be emphasized. The student is then allowed to work 
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the garden with considerable opportunity to use his own in¬ 
itiative, with the privilege of securing help from the teacher 
in addition to that given the class as a whole. All the work 
in such a course hinges around the garden and not around 
the class-room. It must also be remembered that the student 
and not the garden is most important. Some of the poorest 
gardens may represent the most development in the student 
himself, or in the words of Dr, L. H. Bailey, “The school 
garden is to be a means of developing personality.” 

Some of the principles involved in nature study, and, in 
fact, in all agricultural work in primary schools can be il¬ 
lustrated by quoting again from Dr. L. H. Bailey. Wbat he 
says in regard to botany holds equally true for agriculture in 
lower and higher primary schools. 

“The ninety and nine cannot and should not be botanists, 
but everyone can love plants and nature. Every person is 
interested in the evident things, few in the abstract and re¬ 
condite. Education should train persons to live rather than to 
be scientists.” 

“Now and then a pupil develops a love of science for 
science’s sake. He would be an investigator. He would add 
to the sum of human knowledge. He should be encouraged. 
There are colleges and universities in which he may continue 
his studies.” 

“ In the secondary schools botany should be taught for the 
purpose of bringing the pupil closer to the things with which 
he lives, of widening his horizon, of intensifying his hold on 
life. It should begin with familiar plant forms and, phe¬ 
nomena. It should be related to the experience of daily life. 
It should not be taught with the purpose of making a pupil 
a specialist; that effort should be retained for the few who 
develop a taste for special knowledge.” 

“The trouble with much of the teaching is that it 
attempts to go too far, and the subjects have no vital con¬ 
nection with the pupil’s life.” 

“Good botanical teaching for the young is replete with 
human interest. It is connected with the common associations. 
A good teacher is better than all the laboratories and apparatus.” 

“When beginning to teach plants, think more of the 
pupil than of botany. The teacher who thinks first of his 
subject teaches science ; he who thinks first of his pupil teaches 
nature-study.” 
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“The nature-study teaching has introduced many new 
and significant phrases into the teacher’s vocabulary, as for 
example, ‘increasing the joy of living,’ ‘sympathetic attitude 
towards nature,’ ‘increased interest in common things,’ ‘to 
train the creative faculties.’ ” 

“The end of nature-study is to develop spiritual sensitive¬ 
ness and insight; therefore it must not cease with mere objects 
and phenomena.” 

From these statements from one having many years of 
experience, it may be seen that nature-study and school-garden¬ 
ing cannot successfully be taught as a technical subject only. 
The purpose of this phase of agricultural education is largely 
to relate the student to the life about him and to give him a 
desire to go on with his education. If he cannot continue his 
studies, he is all the better fitted for the life ahead of him. 

HIGHER PRIMARY. 

In higher primary, agriculture should be introduced under 
the subject of general agriculture, and as such, is exactly what 
the name indicates, a course covering the whole subject of 
agriculture, the main underlying principles of each division 
of the subject being taught in three recitation periods with 
three hours of practical gardening a week. This course could 
be given under one topic for each half year, such, for instance, 
as soils, farm crops, insects and diseases, etc. Students grad¬ 
uating from such a course will have a good primary education 
with the additional knowledge of something practical and use¬ 
ful in case they cannot go on with their studies. Those ■who 
do go on will also have had a course which will make them 
all the better students for the future. 

MIDDLE SCHOOL. 

Agriculture in the middle school may be of three types; 
first, it may be introduced as any other science and taught for 
one year as a broadening and cultural subject; second, there 
may be an agricultural subject offered for each year or term 
of the middle school course. Methods of teaching nature- 
study and school-gardening should be included in this plan, 
so that the graduates may be able to teach these subjects in 
lower primary and agriculture in higher primary. Third, 
there is the possibility of having an agricultural course in the 
middle school, where the student spends at least half his time 
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studying agriculture. Each agricultural subject taught in the 
middle school should be accompanied by a considerable amount 
of actual field work, where the student himself does the work. 
A certain amount of normal training should be given to 
those students intending to become teachers and extension 
•workers. 

Special emphasis in relation to Chinese agriculture should 
be placed on seed selection, drainage, sufficient and proper 
application of fertilizers, the growing and eating of more vege¬ 
tables among farmers,* the bettering and enlarging of the 
animal industry of China, Rural Economics and Rural So¬ 
ciology. Middle schools giving these courses should do some 
definite extension work, the nature of which should be deter¬ 
mined largely by local conditions. Graduates from such an 
agriculture course would be able to fill the great need for 
extension workers in evangelistic missions. They would also 
fill the need for teachers of agriculture in higher primary 
schools and as assistants in experimental farm work. 

To summarize then, school-gardening and nature-study in 
lower primary and general agriculture in higher primary serve 
to relate the student to the life about him, to make bis studies 
more interesting, to create in him a love and understanding of 
nature and to give a conception of the dignity of labor. Agri¬ 
culture in the middle school would stimulate a desire for 
further knowledge and deepen the interest in the particular 
science of agriculture ; it would furnish the necessary teachers 
of school-gardening, nature-study and general agriculture in 
the primary schools ; it would supply the demand for exten¬ 
sion men in evangelistic work ; it would give a means of live¬ 
lihood for those who do not teach, yet who must earn their 
own living ; most of all, it should develop an all-round man, 
a man of character, and a man who will be a credit to himself 
and his country. 

Having thus briefly stated the place of agriculture in the 
educational system, the next question is, how to get the work 
actually started. The financial difficulty may present itself 
first to some, but it is not as great a difficulty, perhaps, as 

* Many conclude that the Chinese farmer eats a large quantity of vege¬ 
tables from observing the vegetables raised near and sold in cities or large 
towns. The writer would suggest that the reader make close observations 
through the country districts (especially in North China) before concluding 
that ail Chinese consume a considerable amount of vegetables. Practically 
no vegetables are eaten by the farmers of Northern Anhwei. 
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would seem. In the first place, no more teachers will be 
needed in the lower and higher primary schools than formerly, 
for teachers of other subjects, when trained, will be able to 
handle the nature-study, school-gardening, and agricultural 
subjects as well. Any land needed, will, of course, be an 
added expense, and in the middle school this will perhaps be 
the greatest expense. The land question, however, may some¬ 
times be solved by a gift or loan of land, or as in my own 
station, by the utilization of a future building site. One thing 
may be said of securing money for agricultural purposes, and 
that is that it is often easier to get money for the agricultural 
than for any other branch of mission work. This fact has 
been borne out in the experience of my own station. For 
this reason, the undertaking of agricultural missions need not 
be an unreasonably heavy financial burden. 

Perhaps we can best grasp the situation by stating our 
needs first and then the possible ways of filling them. Any 
plan should look forward to the training of Chinese so as to 
use a minimum of foreigners. It should also allow for the 
situation in China as a whole, for in considering the work in 
Shantung and Honan, we must also cousider the need else¬ 
where. It is to be hoped that in agricultural missions the 
method of development will not be that of medical missions, 
where there have been many isolated foreigners training a few 
students. Rather let there be a real co-operation in meeting our 
problems all over China, and a centralization and standardiz¬ 
ation of training centers in so far as practicable. 

Our first need undoubtedly, then, is native Christian 
teachers for school-gardening and nature-study in lower pri¬ 
mary, and for agricultural subjects and courses in middle 
school, including training iu teaching and in extension work. 
What have we at present to supply such a need ? Nothing 
and no one, beyond a very, very few men from the College of 
Agriculture at Nanking. 

Our second need is native Christian extension workers aud 
experimental farm managers. We have at present no means 
to supply this demand. It has been especially brought out in 
my own work at Nanhsuchou. During the autumn we gave 
a two months’ short course in agriculture to some of the land- 
owners in the city. Largely as a result of this class an agricul¬ 
tural society has been formed. Some of the members of the class, 
who are also members of the society, have asked me to give a 
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short course in agriculture to one hundred men, one from each 
market town district ; they suggested that the agricultural 
society could probably secure building space for the work. Here 
is a wonderful opportunity presented to onr station, but it is 
impossible to seize it because of the lack of extension workers 
and teachers of agriculture. 

In oue of our most promising out-stations we have been 
offered the loan of fifteen acres of land. However, it is im¬ 
possible to secure a man trained in experimental and farm 
demonstration work and therefore we cannot accept this offer 
to advantage. 

About a year ago an agricultural society was formed at 
this same out-station but up to the present time they have 
done nothing except rent a building and hang out their sign. 
A good extension worker could go there and hold short courses 
in agriculture and develop a real interest in agriculture and 
open a wonderful opportunity for evangelistic work—but 
nowhere in China can such a man be found. 

If we stop to think of these opportunities for opening up 
new points of contact and developing friendliness among the 
people for Christianity we cannot but ask ourselves, u How 
long are we going to impede the progress of our work by uot 
following up the paths open to us ? n 

Our third need is textbooks of agriculture adapted to 
Chinese conditions. Such a need might be partially met by 
returned students or agricultural missionaries. 

These three needs are not only the foremost in my own 
experience at Nanhsuchou but they are considered the most 
pressing by other men engaged in agricultural missionary work 
in China. They are also the needs of those mission stations 
which want to start agricultural work but hesitate to do so on 
account of the expense and difficulties of securing a foreigner 
tc undertake it. 

It will he seen by now that the real question is : how can 
we get teachers of good grade and with the least possible delay 
foT the many schools which would be willing to start agricul¬ 
tural courses ? The answer offered is: establish two first class 
agricultural high schools, undenominational in spirit, covering 
four years of agricultural and academic work, with two addi¬ 
tional years of normal training to include practice in extension 
work, as well as in methods of teaching, one school to supply 
Central China and to be situated in a place suitable for that 
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purpose, and the other to supply North China and to be situated 
in some middle school educational center of that region.* 

Two schools are suggested, because one alone cannot ad¬ 
equately fill the needs of both North and Central China, since 
agricultural conditions in the two regions are entirely different, 
and customs, dialect and standards of living are not the same. 

This proposition is not so difficult as it may seem to some 
at first. L,et us cousider such a school, for instance, in a place 
like Weihsien. It would be a course of study added to the 
already existing school. Students in this course would take 
their academic work with the other students. It would be the 
same proposition as the adding of a department in a college. 
To do the bulk of the teaching in this course, the few avail¬ 
able graduates of the Nanking College of Agriculture could be 
utilized. 

Two foreigners would be needed, one of whom would be the 
superintendent of the entire department. All practical work, 
normal and extension work would be taught and supervised 
by them. It will readily be seen that to place two foreigners 
in charge of such an institution to train Chinese leaders is 
much more economical of foreign workers than if different 
mission stations brought out foreigners to do work which 
might be done by properly and practically trained Chinese. 
Agriculture, moreover, is such a large subject that it would be 
well-nigh impossible to find a man capable of teaching all 
branches required in such a school, even if he had the time 
to do so. 

The two additional years of normal training should not 
be class-room study only, but should consist of considerable 
actual practice in order to fit the student to go out and take 
charge of teaching agriculture aud carrying on extension work 
in stations where there are no agricultural missions. It may 
be necessary at first to have an inspector who would visit the 
various stations where the graduates are placed, to see whether 
or not the work is being carried on in a satisfactory manner, 
but that could be decided on later. 

*This suggestion is made only to cover the needs of East North China 
and East Central China. Considering China as a whole such schools should 
only be started in proportion to the ability of the missions concerned to 
properly equip and man them. Since there are to be but a few sucb schools 
to start with, they should be located with the idea of serving a large region 
and preferably in connection with an already existing high school which can 
draw students largely from a country Christian constituency. 
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These two schools would fill the need for extension work¬ 
ers and teachers of practical agriculture. They would not fill 
the place there is for the College of Agriculture at Nanking. 
We want a good strong department there for tho.se who may wish 
to take advanced agricultural work, and as a source of supply 
for teachers of advanced work in the high schools. The college 
at Nanking should at present by all means be greatly strength¬ 
ened. It will also be seen that the university graduates do 
not fill the same place that the graduates of the two high 
schools fill ; first, because university graduates are too high 
priced for the average mission school, and second, because the 
graduates are so few in number that it would take many years 
to give us anything like an adequate supply. It is to be 
hoped that as soon as the College can be better staffed, those 
interested in Agricultural Missions will send some of their best 
students to the college to be trained for this new line of work. 
We cannot expect the College to turn out the kind of men we 
want without sending it the right kind of students. 

The first difficulty that presents itself in this solution 
to the teacher shortage question, namely, the starting of two 
agricultural high schools, is, of course, the considerable num¬ 
ber of years which must elapse before the graduates of these 
schools could be available for teachers. Also, it is well-known 
that the most enthusiastic and successful teachers of agriculture 
are those who have had the nature-study and school-garden¬ 
ing work during childhood. To wait for this would put the 
period of really satisfactory teachers off still further, for it is 
largely these teachers who will have the real vision of agricul¬ 
ture and its possibilities. 

What can we do now in the immediate present, during 
these years while we are waiting for graduates? The method 
used in the United States in a similar predicament is to give 
a short training course in school gardening, nature-study, and 
general agriculture to teachers of other subjects, so that they 
may be able to teach these subjects as well, in the rural 
primary schools. This method is proving highly satisfactory. 
Such a course might be established in Nanking, or Tsinan, 
or both, if suitable teachers can be found, and we could send 
lower and higher primary school teachers there to learn suf¬ 
ficient nature-study, school-gardening, and general agriculture 
to put it into our primary schools almost at once, and so 
hasten the day of really good teachers. Or it might possibly 
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be practicable to get a well trained man to give such a course 
in some station, which could be a center. In either case, this 
short course plan would only be a makeshift until we could get 
at the real solution of the difficulty. 

Our chief problem then, in introducing practical agricul¬ 
ture into our primary and middle schools, is the securing of 
adequately trained native Christian teachers and assistants. 
The suggested way of meeting the problem temporarily is the 
establishing of a teachers’ training course in school-gardening, 
nature-study, and general agriculture at some suitable center, or 
centers. To fill the permanent need, it is proposed to establish 
two first class agricultural high schools, with normal training, 
the graduates of which would fill places in our middle schools 
and as extension workers in connection with evangelistic work 
—ill many places one man filling both needs. 

In introducing practical agricultural work into our primary 
and middle schools, may it be suggested again, that we do 
not forget to look at the question from the standpoint of China 
as a whole. Others besides ourselves are considering the same 
problem, and we should get together on the proposition and 
start our agricultural missions in something like an adequate 
and intelligent fashion. 

In this day and age most of us realize that what we ueed 
is trained Chinese. In starting this new line of work it would 
be foolish to commit over again the old mistakes of the past. 
It is greatly to be hoped that steps will be taken by all organ¬ 
izations and individuals interested in agricultural mission work 
to unite on some common plan of procedure, whereby the 
needs of such work can be more adequately filled. I sincerely 
hope that this session of the Honan-Shantung Educational 
Association will decide at once to advance this union of 
agricultural missionary interests. 

Above all other things China lacks spiritual leaders, leaders 
who will put Christ their Saviour first, their couutry^second, and 
themselves last. When China can raise up such leaders and 
teachers as did Denmark some sixty years ago, she will be a 
saved country. At present there is but one source for such 
leaders—our mission schools. The teaching of agriculture in 
these schools can do much to develop leaders, for the real 
study of agriculture teaches in a practical way those Christian 
principles which are embodied in the worship of God through 
an understanding of His Creation, in the dignity of labor and 
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in the economic, social, and spiritual uplift of the fanner. 
Before we can meet the real need of China we must introduce 
agriculture among other subjects in such a way as to give the 
students a vision, which will put into their lives the living 
force of the principles of Christ. 

Note.—A s chairman of the Agricultural Committee of the Honan-Shan- 
tung Educational Association, the writer would be glad to hear from those in 
China who have already slaited school gardening or agricultural work, or 
who are interested in this phase of mission work. Any ideas or suggestions 
for the promotion of this work will be greatly appreciated. 


Indictment of us Christians 

F. S. HUGHES 

“ There standeth One among you, whom ye know not.” “ King of kings, 
and Lord of lords.” “Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst of them.” 

THE INSULT TO CHRIST. 

W jB have a mission prayer meeting, weekly, or monthly, or 
even daily. We meet to confer with the King. This 
meeting then must surely be determinative of the whole 
policy of the mission, the whole strategy of our cam¬ 
paign. But it is not. We have usually planned our work 
beforehand. We come to a prayer meeting not to determine 
our course of action, but to get confirmed and encouraged in 
the course we have already adopted. 

Or we come to Holy Communion, surely to meet the 
King face to face. This meeting then must be determinative 
of all our church policy and action. But it is not. Our 
corporate decisions are not made at the Communion. In the 
Communion we merely seek strength and light for the course 
to which we are already committed. 

We may, perhaps, claim that at important church conferen¬ 
ces we do seek guidance for our corporate action by prayer and 
communion before the meeting. And it is true that our 
Church Councils are thus brought under a Christian influence, 
and are usually preserved from anti-Christian action. But this 
Christian influence is the presence of individual Christians, 
each believing in Christ as met in prayer and communion, but 
unconscious of His presence at the Council to confer with 
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His servants and to dictate their policy. We seem thus to 
have Christ’s influence, but not His personal presence. 

This substitution of indirect influence for direct command 
characterizes the whole situation of the Church to-day. “Em¬ 
manuel,” “God with us,” is the original meaning of the 
Church. Things could not go wrong with us if we lived in that 
faith, or thought and acted in that Presence. Now the Church 
is full of the King’s delegates, but the Voice of the King 
Himself is not to be heard. The world is full of Christians, 
but where is Christ? God, as we Christians have presented 
Him, is too little for the world’s need. We are accustomed to 
take His directions for our own individual lives, but not for 
our corporate action, whether in Church or State, in industry 
or commerce. Take up any newspaper in these days, and you 
will look in vain for any reference to Christ as having a mind 
capable of dealing with our problems. So we insult the King. 
For we are not treating Him as King. 

To meet in Christ’s presence and to take His commands 
would not mean a slackening of our own energies or a renun¬ 
ciation of our own intellects. We are not dealing with a 
private and peculiar God, limited to one side of life, but with 
Him in whom we live and move and have our being. The 
point is that we can only bring our human faculties to their 
full fruition by conferring together in the expectation that He 
in our midst has a mind and a purpose beyond anything that 
you or I have as yet thought of by ourselves, or have learned 
from our predecessors. 

As it is, consciously or unconsciously, we are acting on 
the principle that He has a mind adequate for our personal and 
private affairs, but not for the public affairs of the community. 
To adapt words from a familiar hymn— 

We worship Christ as Saviour, 

We know not Him as King. 

For if we knew Him as King we should be in His King¬ 
dom, and that we obviously are not. Even in our church 
work we too often feel and act as though “ without God in the 
world,” though we have Him in heaven. 

To profess allegiance to Christ, and then to treat Him so, 
is to insult Him. He takes the insults as He did of all, and as 
He always does, turning the other cheek. So we seem not to 
suffer in our religious life and work, and we go on in smug 
self-satisfaction. But His cause suffers. He suffers. For the 
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Christian campaign is conducted according to the piecemeal 
and purblind policies of men, and not by the faultless wisdom 
of our God. We fight as separate armies, or even regiments, 
without that unity of command which He came to give and 
which He is now here to execute. 


“ Healthy Denominationalism ” 

EDWARD JAMES 

R *""""' ECENT get-together movements are highly reassuring 
for increasing efficiency in Christian work. Efficiency, 
and economy,—these are words to conjure by. Pre¬ 
viously inaugurated movements toward co-operation, 
co-ordination, federation, or union have received great impetus 
from war conditions, and lessons derived therefrom. There is 
much earnest and intelligent talk and comparing of ideas on 
the issues involved ; and much talk that is not intelligent 
because it does not take sufficient account of the many and 
deep issues involved. This writer sees no adequate reason, to 
justify us before God or man, for not co-operating vastly more 
than we do. On the other hand, he views with great suspicion 
and grave question many of the efforts made toward forcing 
or hastening union. He utterly repudiates the idea that 
“separation is sin,” or that denominational divisions are 
culpable. If division is sin, there is only one really logical 
movement,—back to Rome, or to Constantinople. 

We conceive that all down the centuries the movement 
has been, with negligible exceptions, that learned and godly 
men have felt led—and led by the Holy Spirit, as themselves 
devoutly believed,—to seek a truer and larger expression of 
the divine truth and divine life than they could secure in the 
Church of their times. If we cannot secure these things 
within the Church, on penalty of disobedience to the heavenly 
vision and of spiritual stultification, we must seek them with¬ 
out. Spiritual liberty has always claimed and practised this 
right,-—it is evidenced to-day. Hence most of the divisions 
have rooted in the conscience and conviction of godly and 
learned men who loved their Lord supremely, who loved His 
Church more than their own lives, and who loved their fellow- 
men as themselves. 
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That un-Christian feelings have often been engendered, 
finding expression in regrettable language and lamentable 
actions—all quite unworthy—we sadly admit. But these are 
only incidental—they are not vital to the necessity and expe¬ 
diency of dividing. The un-Christian feelings and expressions 
may be sin, but the separation was not, per se y a sin. Roman¬ 
ists justly point to many excesses and evils attending the 
Reformation ; but we are not ready to concede that the Reform¬ 
ation, rending the Church in twain, was a wrong. Some 
writers wax merry and grow facetious wheu treating of the 
Wesleyan Revival in the 18 th century; but most of Christendom 
believes that movemeut was led by God for the greater glory 
and usefulness of His Church. The same is true of many 
other movements resulting in division. A group of godly 
people feels that supreme emphasis should be laid upon the 
glorious hope of our Lord’s speedy return. The whole Church 
does not respond. They may best register their protest, and 
secure the emphasis desired, by uniting their strength in a 
separate organization. Hence Adventism. The Church as a 
whole has never believed that immersion is the sole valid form 
of baptism, but many excellent people do so believe. Hence 
tbe Baptists. Still other excellent folks believe in the “ his¬ 
toric episcopate ” as the sole authoritative basis for organized 
Christianity :—most others cannot agree with them. Hence 
the Episcopal Church. These five historic examples are selected 
from many for the purpose of illustrating this thesis,-—It is use¬ 
less to talk union unless we recognize the serious nature of the 
causes of division. Playing ostrich is not edifying. CamouSage 
has its uses,—against the enemy, but not among friends. 

Doubtless in some cases tbe original causes of separation 
have passed with time, and we may hopefully look for healing 
of the breaches. Also we may expect that certain larger 
groupings may he effected,—groupings of kindred or closely 
allied bodies. Yet, even here, experience wains us against 
thoughtless optimism. Some very minor matters, affecting 
only local Church government,—having to do with greater or 
less degree of autonomy or autocracy,—-are exceedingly hard to 
adjust, and require years of patient negotiations before bodies 
that have no vital difference on dogma or polity can be organi¬ 
cally united. Spite of decades of great good will, and years 
of fraternal negotiations, the issue that split the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the 40 ’s of last century was the self-same 
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issue that brought these most hopeful negotiations to a stand¬ 
still in 1918 ,—the negro question. Divisions among Churches 
are still the same as ever,—on faith or polity, conscience or 
convenience, creed or administration ; and there are not a few 
mutually exclusive elements. While earnestly seeking to 
overcome hindrances, let us not be impatient if progress seems 
slow. One of the lessons from the war is emphasis upon the 
right of self-determination. 

The utterance of the Edinburgh Conference on the evils of 
division was written in the controversial atmosphere of Scotland 
and among those who still lived among the (perhaps) smoulder¬ 
ing embers of ancient fires. However, most Christian com¬ 
munities, especially of the Western Hemisphere and of the 
mission fields, have advanced much beyond that stage, and live 
in large mutual respect, goodwill, confidence and co-operation— 
though there is still much to be desired. 

Passing of controversies, and growth of harmony among 
denominations does not signify that these denominations are 
sinking their peculiar tenets and giving up their convictions 
in favor of something less definite and more general. The 
history of Adventism, Baptism, Calvinism, Dowieism, and the 
whole alphabet of isms, abundantly proves this. The early period 
was controversial, each group facing active opposition and having 
to fight for recognition of its great principles and convictions. 
Wide recognition being gained and active opposition having 
ceased, controversies also cease ; but these branches of Catholic 
Christendom stand as firmly as ever for their respective tenets. 
Many denominations most cordially co-operate in multiplied 
forms of Christian endeavor without friction; but mention 
organic unity and the fire flies. There seems no sufficient 
reason why all Churches, though of widely divergent doctrinal 
bases, and of antipodal modes of organization, should not 
co-operate in multiplying ways of practical working, for in our 
own ways we are all seeking the same end; but we must do 
our work largely in our own way. 

Most of the looking and longing for Church union issues 
from two premises :— 

1 . It is the expectation of our Lord’s high priestly prayer, 

and of apostolic teaching ; 

2 . It makes for efficiency. 

The first is a strained exegesis ; the second is an assump¬ 
tion not justified by history or psychology. Both base on the 
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kind of division that is rancorous, intolerant, and of un- 
Cbristlike spirit—for such divisions we have no word of 
excuse, but share the universal sense of shame. But this 
ignores the great mass of divisions and separations that arise 
from honest differences of opinion, conviction, or temperament, 
all in the spirit of “live and let live,” seeking spiritual 
liberty for self and granting the same to all others, and involv¬ 
ing no necessary unfraternal feeling or discourteous act. 

The great present-day movements in America, Australia, 
Britain, Canada, etc., all recognize this great truth. In many 
instances over-churched communities are amicably agreeing 
to the process of elimination. All the Christian forces of a 
great city, whether Kansas City, U. S. A., or Nanking, 

Chiua, unite on a common program to win the city for 

Christ. Four great Missions are trying to federate in China. 
Fourteen great denominations unite in an “Inter-Church 
World Movement/’ in America. Even the unity of God is 
trinity in unity, necessary for the infinite variety of activities 
proposed by the divine will and included in the divine nature. 
The body is one y with many members, and all have not the 
same office. The vine does not bear the fruity but the branches 
do. The building has one plan , but it is built of many 

materials, all good ; and has many rooms of mauy sizes and 

shapes for many purposes. The military power of a nation is 
one; but there are several arms of the service, all working 
differently. So these great branches of the Christian Church 
represent things vital. To call this “dividing the body of 
Christ” is begging the whole questiou. The “body” has 
to divide in order to function. Religion is life,—not a dead 
crystal. Full-orbed Christianity is beyond the measure of any 
one Church, or group of Churches, or of all the Churches;— 
it is the infinite God working to meet the infinitely various 
needs of His children. 

Division does not necessarily mean animosity or opposi¬ 
tion ; union does not carry unbroken harmony and mutual 
help. Growth is made more by dividing than by uniting. 
“In union is strength/’—possibly, for this one spot, but not 
for the larger outlook. Union may be timidity and lethargy ; 
division usually implies conviction, courage, and energy. “A 
united Christianity might have obviated the war.” It did 
not obviate wars when it was united. “Protestantism could 
not act unitedly in ameliorative service.” But that Church 
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that boasts its indivisible unity, sic semper idem y took its 
inspiration from this same helpless but mightily effective Pro¬ 
testantism. In fact, there are many substantial advantages in 
many divisions; and if we of this generation, in a moment 
of aberration, were to scramble the eggs, for ourselves, or for 
China, the next generation would unscramble for themselves. 

Said the editor, “Healthy denominationalism need not 
die” (nor will it die); “and it will not want to isolate itself.” 
It wants to join works not words, with its neighbors. Claiming 
right of self-determination in faith and polity, it grants the 
same to ail others, nor questions their rights to autonomy and 
identity. Striving to hasten union in word and form we are 
apt to miss the spirit of true fraternity and the effective practice 
of co-operation. 


Painful Learning 

F. L. NORRIS 

HERE are two ways of dealing with a passage in the 
Bible, be it longer or shorter : the painful method and 
the easy method. Ret us take the latter first. 

The teacher (who has probably borrowed what he has 
to say more or less ready made from some one else) dictates 
to his class an analysis of the passage, or an explanation of 
the text. The class—with a minimum of trouble and a maxi¬ 
mum of speed—are then ready to answer any question such as 
the following : 

(1) Explain the text. 

(2) Give an outline of the teaching contained .... and 
in the space of a year or two much ground can be covered. 
The above method seems to be largely employed when a text¬ 
book is used, and recitation-hours are devoted to making sure 
that the class have studied the designated portion of the said 
text-book. 

There is no need to expatiate on the natural results of the 
method, beyond mentioning one which to the present writer 
seems very far-sighted. No scholar can enter an institution 
taught on this method except at the beginning of the 
“course.” The text-books dovetail one into the other, 
and it is impossible to fit a new tenon on unless the appropriate 
mortise has been prepared. This tends to keep the number 
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of scholars in the institution constant; they cannot come and 
go, lest tenon and mortise should not agree. 

I will give an instance. A was a clever boy, certainly a 
whole grade better than B. A went to another institution for 
two years, where he did very well. At the end of his first year 
there, B left the original institution for X, entered class N and 
after twelve months advanced to N and I. A now joined him at 
X, and was necessarily admitted only to class N as at his previous 
institution the text-books in use were different and the mortise 
a different shape. Result, A who started a whole grade better 
than B, and who after two years is really still a whole grade 
better, is one year below B at the celebrated institution repre¬ 
sented by the symbol X ! 

Let us now consider the painful method. The teacher 
takes the text or passage, and by rather artful questioning 
shows the class that they really do not understand it. A’s 
glib explanation is inconsistent with another text, B's laborious 
analysis has ignored an important 4 * Therefore,” while C’s 
comments are simply a reproduction of a stupid note in 
a book. 

The teacher now works with the class through three 
reference-passages, aud draws or helps them to draw con¬ 
clusions, pointing out bow the conclusion from one is modified 
or shown to be wrong by the consideration of another, etc. 
He then gives the class half a dozen more references to work 
out for themselves. The next recitation hour is devoted to 
reviewing the conclusions arrived at by the class individually 
there may or may not be time to get at what may be tentatively 
regarded as the true explanation. It may be necessary to give 
more reference passages, and resume the consideration at the 
next recitation. Progress will be slow, and laborious for 
teacher and taught. But the results eventually will be two¬ 
fold : 

(1) the students will never attempt (or perhaps will 
“sometimes avoid the temptation”) to reproduce 
from memory a pat explanation or analysis: 

(2) the students will gradually be qualifying themselves 
to “ think out” an explanation of some text or 
passage on which they have never been lectured ! 
to judge of the value of an explanation offered : to 
learn instead of to be taught (aud there is a world 
of difference between the two). 
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Another result is that a new student can be classified by 
his real standard of attainment. There is no finite tenon and 
mortise about each term or each year’s work, text-books are 
used simply as instruments, or as skeletons, or even sometimes 
.as sad examples of what is noli 

But—with the minimum of speed and the maximum of 
trouble—the student is painfully taught to use his brain for 
the purpose for which it was given him, viz., to think with. 
Some of us believe that to be worth while. 


Notes and Queries 

The New Version of the Scriptures 

TTJVEN a few days’ use is enough to make all those who 
g* frequently turn to the O. T. thankful for the general 
improvement. While it would be a pleasant task to 
point out advantages, it is much more useful to give 
criticisms with a v<ew to improvements in future editions. 
The revisers, to whom the whole body of Chinese Christians 
and foreign missionaries is indebted, will I am sure not mis¬ 
understand such criticism but, as long as it is given in fairness 
and with a view to improvement, will welcome it much more 
than they would mere notes of approval. 

In teaching the students in the Hunan Union Theological 
School, I came acioss a snag almost on the first day of our use 
of the new version in the transliterated names of weights and 
measures which now have no “margin” (i.e., smaller type 
comment) giving an equivalent. 

On turning up the article on Weights and Measures in 
Chinese Hastings, I was somewhat nonplussed at the substitu¬ 
tion of English weights and measures for the Hebrew. It is 
very little use to give a Chinese, not able to read English, the 
explanation that the word “ephah” ($* j£) or its synonym 
s< bath” (jg is equal to “nine gallons” (jl pj|l {ft). The 
measures of length turned into metres and English feet may 
pass. But the areas, weights, and dry and wet measures might 
surely be given in rough Chinese equivalents. 

I have run through the usages of the various Hebrew 
words comparing the Oxford Lexicon with the new translation, 
and I find the following results~ 
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Money : (i) u Gerah ” used five Limes. Always transliterated 
(e.g., Ex. 30 : 13). 

(2) u Shekel ” used 87 times. Always transliterated (except 
Amos 8: 5). 

(3) “Mineh” used five times. Always transliterated (e.g . t 
Ezk. 45 : 12). 

(4) “Kikkar.” This is the word usually represented by 

“ talent” in the K. V. from its Greek rendering. In the 
N. T. the word “talanton” is used in Mt. 18: 24 and 13 times 
in the parable of the “talents” Mt. 25. Each of the 14 uses in 
the N. T. is represented in Chinese by — =f, with sup¬ 

plied (not dotted, by the way, in either chapter). Why a Greek 
New Testament word that is translated in the Chinese New 
Testament should be used in a transliterated form to represent a 
Hebrew word of entirely different sound is not easy to under¬ 
stand. It is easy to see how completely the great mass of 
missionaries would have been puzzled by a transliteration of 
the actual Hebrew work “kikkar”—would they he less puz¬ 
zled than the ordinary Chinese reader of “ -fill ” ? This 
transliteration recurs 46 times. But in Zech. 5 : 7 the phrase 
— m is used for the “talent ” of lead. 

In Dry Measure. 

(1) Log (used only in Lev. 14) is transliterated five times. 

(2) Omer (used only in Ex. 16) is transliterated five times. 

(3) Seah used 9 times. Always transliterated. (It may 
well be urged that the word “measure” is overworked in our 
English Bible. But who would like to read “ And Abraham 
hastened into the tent unto Sarah, and said, Make ready 
quickly three ‘ sea//' of fine meal.” That is what our Chinese 
congregations are given.) 

(4) Epliah is used 38 times of which 27 are transliterated. 
Six out of the seven passages that deal with a “just epliah ” have 

if (Lev. 19 : 36, Dt. 25: 14, 15, Prov. 20: 10, Amos 8: 5, 
Mic. 6 : 10). But the transliteration is given in the other par¬ 
allel—Ezek. 45 : 10, 11. I11 Zech. 5 : 6-10, the five uses are 

paraphrased by J| gg. (Cf. above for verse 7 ou the “talent” 
of lead.) 

(5) Homer (or, as one ought to spell it, “ chorner ”) is used 
ten times. Always transliterated. 

(6) Kor, an equivalent of chorner, used eight times and 
always transliterated. 
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One measure remains ; in our English version in II K. 6 : 
25 we read of “a quarter of a cab of doves’ dung.” The new 
Chinese version renders this unimportant item by “ JE 
and in so doing doubles the quantity that could be bought in 
the siege of Samaria for u five shekels of silver.” 

In Wet Measures there are besides the 44 log” and “kor” 
two others. 

(1) Hin used 18 times ; transliterated 17 times. In L,ev. 
19; 36 it is apparently included in the JJ* S\' which in the 
other passages noted above under “ephah” serve for epliah 
alone The parallels in Ezekiel 45 keep to transliteration. 

(2) “Bath” is used 11 times and is always trans¬ 
literated. 

In the admirable article on a Weights and Measures” by 
Prof. A. R. S. Kennedy we are shown that a “log” was at 
one time almost exactly the equivalent of the English pint. 
This should give us Jy as the equivalent of “ log.” A “ hin ” 
was 12 ; a “ bath,” 72 ; a 44 kor ” 720 log. 

In dry measure the “log” would be quite well represented 
by The equivalents of the other measures would be 

“kab” 4, “seah” 24, epliah 72, “homer” or “kor” 720. 
In multiples the nearest ten, hundred, or thousand (with or 
without “about”) would be intelligible and would not be 
misleading. 

The “shekel” was probably the weight of half a dollar. 
But bearing in mind the vagaries of silver coinage in recent 
years as regards exchange, no harm would be done by rendering 
it “dollar.” A “mine” was sometimes fifty, at others sixty 
shekels ; a talent always 60 mine. 

The transliteration of all these Hebrew' words is greatly to 
be regretted. A “margin” giving the transliteration and the 
exact multiple of the original might occasionally, or even 
regularly, be inserted. But the text ought to be intelligible to 
every 44 ploughman.” 

Yours, etc., 

G. G. Warren. 

Changsha, March 25. 

P. S. March 26. I have just this morning noted a blunder in 
the numbering of the verses of I Cb., chapter 22. The first 
verse has been added to chapter 21 as a verse 31. After that, 
from 2-19, the verses have been re-numbered as 1-18. There is 
no precedent for this in the Hebrew numbering of verses. I 
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presume this is merely a slip in proof reading. Of course, if it 
be a deliberate attempt to improve the verse numbering, the 
matter is a very serious one. 


Some Sociological Data on the Szechwan Farm Hand 

I. The Szechwan farm hand gives his unskilled labor from 
daylight to dark, housing himself and furnishing his 
own clothes. 

II. He receives in return from the employer : 

(1) Wages ranging from 2,500 cash to 3,000 cash per month. 

(2) Three meals a day most of the year. 

(3) All the tea be wants to drink. 

(4) Two to two and a half catties of tobacco a month. 

( 5 ) Two hair-cuts a month. 

(6) AH the straw sandals needed. 

(7) All farming implements and tools needed. 

(8) During the rush season at harvest time meals are in¬ 
creased to five, and sometimes six, a day. 

(9) During that season wine is also furnished. 

{10) Iu case of sickness kind-hearted farmers will supply 
medicine free. 

(n) Twenty holidays, or rest days, are allowed him a year, 
to be taken whenever he pleases. They are used by him 
mostly for home affairs, his own or family sickness, his 
own or relatives’ funerals. Ordinary feast days are not 
observed unless included in this 20-day rule. If more 
than that amount of time is taken wages are cut 
accordingly. 

III. The farm hands have not organized like the business men. 
They put their savings into small money associations, in¬ 
vesting it chiefly in land. The members take turns in 
receiving the interest, the turn decided by lot. Otherwise 
the farm hand loans his savings at interest. 

This class presents a big problem to the Christian Church. 
Living on isolated farms, tied down to the soil, unable to read, 
with little or no time to themselves the farm hands certainly 
are hard to reach with the Gospel. When he is reached what 
chances has the farm hand of attending church, observing the 
sabbath, and educating his children? Yet our experience has 
been that the few men of this class that have been reached are 
of the most dependable, conscientious character. 

Archibald G. Adams, 

Suifu, Szechwan. 
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Obituaries 


Rev. Timothy Richard, D.D., Litt.D., LL.D. 

u Ijondon, April 20. The death is announced of Dr. Timothy Richard of 
Shanghai.—Reuter.” 

That was all; but the simple announcement came with 
a shock of painful surprise to a wide circle in China and 
the Far East. “A great and good man has gone from us”; 
“What a many-sided man he was”; “ What a wonderful 
work he accomplished.” Such were some of the expres¬ 
sions evoked by the news, and when someone suggested that 
Dr. Richard was a dreamer, it instantly was obvious that 
few men have been so blessed in seeing daring dreams come 
true, and bold plans brought to fruition. A simple statement 
of the main facts of a wonderful life work and the characteristics 
of the man, will show how the combination of tasks and dreams 
made it impossible for Dr. Richard to become either a drudge 
or a visionary. 

Dr. Richard was born in Carmarthenshire, Wales, on 
October 10th, 1845. He was educated at Swansea Normal 
School and Haverfordwest Baptist College, Pembrokeshire, and 
in 1869 was sent out to China by the Baptist Missionary Society. 
Eight years’ work in the province of Shantung was barely 
completed when he was asked by the Famine Relief Committee 
in Shanghai to go to Shansi to be chief almoner of the Mansion 
House Fund. North-China was almost rainless for an un¬ 
precedented period, and amidst terrible conditions mitlious 
perished. Dr. Richard was indefatigable in organizing and 
administering relief; and in refusing expensive acknowledg¬ 
ments of what he had accomplished, on account of less being 
available for the starving people, he showed the beautiful self- 
effacing altruism that was growingly characteristic. 

In 1878 Dr. Richard was married to Miss Mary Martin of 
the Scotcli Presbyterian Mission, then in Chefoo, and many 
missionaries in China can bear testimony to the beautiful and 
useful partnership that lasted until the death of Mrs. Richard 
in 1903. From 1888 to 1890 he did special work through a 
Chinese daily paper, with a weekly issue of articles of perman¬ 
ent value. In 1891 he accepted the post of Secretary to the 
Society now known as the Christian Literature Society, retiring 
in 19£4 with the title of Secretary-Emeritus. 

Whilst much of his best work was done in connection with 
the Christian Literature Society, Dr. Richard was identified 
with much work of a unique character. In 1901 he was asked 
by Prince Ching and H. E. Li Hung-chang to aid in the settle- 
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ment for the massacre of about two hundred missionaries 
(including their families) in the Province of Shansi. Recognis¬ 
ing that ignorance had much to do with the causes of the 
awful disaster, and that missionary blood was too sacred to 
be satisfied by indemnities, he arranged that the money given 
in expiation of the great crime should be devoted to the 
establishment of a modern university in the province so stained 
with innocent blood. He acted as Chancellor for the stipu¬ 
lated period of ten years. Mention ought to be made of the 
regulations he drew up in 1901,.at the request of the Chinese 
government, for the promotion of more peaceful intercourse 
between Christian Missions and the Chinese authorities. 

Possibly, among his many special activities, emphasis 
ought to be placed on what Dr. Richard accomplished in creat¬ 
ing and fostering a public sentiment in favor of a league of 
nations. As early as the year 1896 he wrote and printed a 
pamphlet entitled U A League of Young Princes,” a copy of 
which, together with a personal letter, he sent to each heir- 
apparent in Europe, so conscious was he of the menace to the 
world’s peace in the recognised policy of military alliances. 
Our readers will be interested in knowing that he received a 
reply from the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward VII, 
saying that the pamphlet had been read with care and great 
interest. But this is only one of many instances of actions of 
unusual nature prompted by a warm heart, a vigorous mind, and 
prophetic vision. As Gladstone is associated in the minds of 
many admirers with the ready post-card so wisely used, so Dr. 
Richard will be identified, to those who had the privilege of 
knowing, with the telegrams to princes, statesmen, and great 
leaders dropping in on their seclusion in times of disaster and 
danger. 

The many books in Chinese and English, from the prolific 
pen of Dr. Richard, bear testimony to his broad-mindedness 
and adaptability. The appearance of some of these books 
evoked considerable adverse criticism at the time, but the 
earnestness and obvious large soul of the writer convinced 
many that just as in his preaching and propaganda lie did not 
hesitate to use new methods which resulted in real gain, so 
these works of his were more likely to win a sympathetic hear¬ 
ing on the part of hitherto untouched seekers after truth, than 
stir up evil and sow seeds which would eventually choke the 
truth. With a large perspective and full of ideas, with his 
mental eye fondly seeking the telescopic lens, and with all the 
daring of an explorer and the charity and sanguine temperament 
of an altruist and enthusiast, no wonder misunderstandings 
frequently came about. But the devout belief, simple faith, 
Christian charity and heavenly-mindedness so harmoniously and 
constantly exhibited disarmed opposition in others and made it 
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possible to say that Dr. Richard had no enemies and that he 
had never been seen to be angry, excepting with the legitimate 
righteous indignation over some wrong. We are too near the 
departure of this great and exceptional man to get the right 
proportions and significances, but in the midst of first expres¬ 
sions of sorrow and heart-felt tributes of admiration it is 
possible to realise that we have had in our midst, and some¬ 
times so far ahead as to be out of clear sight, a man of God, a 
true Christian, and a lover of mankind. 

In 1914 Dr. Richard married Miss Ethel Tribe, M.D., of 
the London Missionary Society. To her and his four daughters 
we convey our deepest sympathies. To the Christian Litera¬ 
ture Society, specially near to his heart and one of his enduring 
monuments, and to the Baptist Missionary Society who so 
loyally supported him and so tenderly revered him, we also 
convey deep sympathy. Possibly the greatest tribute we can 
render our departed friend is that not only ijvas he the tenderly 
loved and highly honoured one by those just referred to, but 
that no condolences are complete unless we include the Chinese 
whom he so loved and understood and believed in. Li Ti-mo-tai 
has long been a name to conjure with in China ; may that 
significant fact not convey to us suggestions of possibilities of 
love and effort that have not hitherto come into our experience 
or aspirations? 

Gilbert McIntosh. 


Mrs. Millie Beard Smith 

It is only about five years since Millie Beard came to 
China—a beautiful, tall girl, the embodiment of health and 
quiet energy. A born musician, her rich contralto voice, 
and long, slender fingers skilled by long training—a pupil of 
Joseffy, in New York, who wished her to be a “ pianist ”— 
she consecrated all her talents to the Lord’s service, and came 
to China to teach music in the mission school at Soochow. 
After two years, she married Rev. C. H. Smith, and with 
him took up work at Yencherig, Ku. That was not quite 
three years ago ! Within that time she had deep experience of 
the greatest joys and pains and mysteries of life—wifehood, 
motherhood, failing health, the breaking off of purposes and 
return to the home-land—and then, through the portal of 
Death (the greatest mystery and “most beautiful adventure” 
of life), she entered upon the verities of Life Eternal. 

Cool and calm, and rather reserved in manner, her life and 
work were always characterized by thoroughness, conscientious¬ 
ness, and unswerving purpose. She had done fine work in the 
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Girls’ School, which was her special care, and in evangelistic 
work as she had time and opportunity. 

Our prayers go up for the husband and the baby-girl and 
her family ; and for ourselves at her station, who feel her loss 
so keenly. 


Mrs. Hugh W. White. 



A list of the books in English reviewed in the Chinese Recorder is 
sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evans 
& Sous, and it is understood that the books reviewed can be purchased at 
or through these Bookrooms. 


DAILY RELIGIOUS LIFE IN CHINA. 


Researches into Chinese Superstitions. By Henry Doris, S. J. 
Translated from the French , with notes historical and explanatory, by 
M. Kknnslly, S. J. Pp. i-xxiv, 465-735. 55 full-sized colored plates , 
six photo engravings. TPusewei Printing Press. 1918. Mission Book 
Co. and Edward Evans < 5 ? Sons. Price to missionaries $450. 

To understand the ethical aspirations of the Chinese, there 
are Eegge’s translations of the classics ; to give an insight into the 
moral background of Chinese customs and practices, there is 
Wieger’s “ Moral Tenets and Customs iu China” ; to put one into 
actual touch with the throbbing, multiform expression a 1 activities 
of Chinese religious life, there are the five volumes of ” Researches 
into Chinese Superstititions,” by Henry Dore, S. J., the fifth and 
last of which is now reviewed. 

This, so to speak, is the last reel of a series of views of actual 
daily religious activities in China, In this volume there stand out 
the magic powers imputed to various animals, plants and minerals, 
rounded off with a short description of the fabled dragon and 
phoenix. The credulity of the Chinese is seen in the influence 
wielded by witches, magicians, and a long line of gods, goddesses, 
genii, and heroes. Back of all these multiform activities is the 
idea, possibly only dimly seen, of the social importance of the 
preservation of life. Among other things we are told that Taoist 
seekers after immortality consume much resin. It is to be noted 
that the coldly scientific West now uses a solution of gum-arabic to 
supplement salt solutions injected into the veins of victims of shock 
to make up for the mysterious recession of vital bodily fluids. It 
is as haTd for the West to understand the use of resin as for the 
Chinese the use of gum-arabic. Both materials, however, have 
some real beneficial effect upon the body : this the Taoist imagines 
to be an aid to future as well as present life. 

We note again that buried in the chants of Taoist witches are 
hints of a deeper knowledge of God, as where one choir asks, 
“ Whence come the spring, autumn, and the four seasons ?” And 
the second replies, “ Are they not the work of an infinite and all- 
powerful spirit ? ” (p. 556.) Is this an instance of the groping of 
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the primary human religious “instinct/’ or an echo from a day 
when better things were taught than most of those practised by 
these witches ? It is interesting to note, too, that these witches 
have a scheme for weighing the soul—an attempt which indicates 
a spirit almost as daring as that shown by some Western students 
of psychical research. 

But we cannot tell of all pertaining to the worship of the sun 
and moon, annual religious festivals, and the world of religious 
demands disclosed in a complete calendar of gods, goddesses, genii, 
and cultural heroes, in which for every day in the year is indicated 
one or more matters of “ religious” significance. Days that are 
lucky for bathing are indicated, though we wonder, as we note that 
the lucky days are much in the minority, whether all the remainder 
are conversely unlucky for this purpose. One cannot believe that 
all the Chinese attempt to follow all special events listed in this 
calendar, yet it does help one to understand how priests and nuns 
are kept measurably busy, and how the Chinese attach a religious 
significance to certain days and events that the majority of those 
from the West explain scientifically. These are the explanations 
that the hungry mind of man has found nearest to hand, most of 
which must be displaced by those which are more true to the facts. 

Not the least valuable part of this interesting volume are the 
plentiful historical notes at the bottom of each page, quoted from 
well-known Sinologues. The vivid illustrations of charms, magic 
creatures, household activity, and mythological events, really 
illustrate. As works of art they are striking ; as illustrations, more 
tbau usually significant. 

For all who desire to understand something of the ways of 
Chinese religious thought and activities the book is of interest and 
readily understandable: though bilingual iu a sense, it is never so 
to the extent of obscuring the meaning. For missionaries it has a 
special meaning. This ceaseless round of ever present and persist¬ 
ent religious calls ou time and energy has a psychological explana¬ 
tion ; an understanding of this and a use of the laws that have 
produced it will enable us to displace it. Above all, these many 
activities are taught informally, not in the schools of even old China 
but in the homes, and learned mainly through imitation and clamped 
down by an almost ironclad habituation. 

The author of these volumes has reudered a contribution to all 
interested in understanding and wisely helping China. 

R. 


CHINA’S MINERAL INHERITANCE. 

Mineral Enterprise in China. William F. Collins. London: Wil¬ 
liam Heincmann, 2/\- nel. Lor sale by Kelly & Walsh, Shanghai. 

This is a most valuable work. It is crammed full of facts: 
there are no waste sentences. Every word has value. It makes most 
interesting, nay fascinating reading. This possibly arises from the 
deep human element behind the minerals and enterprises. The play 
of human forces in their rivalry to bring the minerals forth for 
human profit offer a warning to the unscrupulous, and admonition 
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to the indifferent. Intermingled with the commercial enterprises 
we have glimpses of old custom, human traditions, the spirits of 
geomancy barring the way : and a picture of the keen rivalry of 
international people striving and competing for the mastery. The 
story shows the terrible ineptitude of the Chinese to manage their 
own affairs. Inexperience, incompetency mark their every step. 
They are arrested by fears of the spirits of the soil or ruined by 
corruption. They have given away rights they should have con¬ 
served, or withheld legitimate permissions for enterprises that 
would have greatly benefited them. And now they are in immin¬ 
ent danger of losing most of the advantages that should accrue to 
them from their rich inheritance. It is a lamentable and bitter 
chapter. 

Most nations emerge from the struggle honourably. But Japan 
is an exception. And if she is not popular in tbe East to-day, she 
is wholly to blame for the obloquy she has brought on herself. 
Ostensibly she has given an impression of correct dealing : of pro¬ 
ceeding in a legal way step by step—really her actions betray the 
cleverest cunning and grasping. “ Thus, starting from the position 
of having with the other Powers equal opportunities towards a 
completely independent and autonomous friendly country, within 
six years of having undertaken in her 1905 Treaty with Great 
Britain not to violate the principle of equal opportunity for the 
industries of all nations, Japan subjugated Korea, annexed the 
country and changed its name. In the words of Count Hayashi: 

‘ What Japan has now to do is to keep perfectly quiet, to lull the 
suspicions that have arisen against her, and to wait, meanwhile 
strengthening the foundations of her national power, watching and 
waiting for the opportunity which must one day surely come in the 
Orient. When that day arrives she will be able to follow her own 
course, not only able to put meddling Powers in their places, but 
even, as necessity arises, meddling with tbe affairs of other Powers. 
Then truly she will be able to reap advantages for herself.’ 

" British subjects wonder whether after eighty years of a 
policy almost of altruism in keeping open the markets of China for 
the interests of others, their Government will fail to recognize that 
the Empire of the Mikado seems inclined to pursue in practice an 
opposite policy resulting in equal opportunity to all, except Japanese, 
and with the fundamental proviso that there shall be that supreme 
privilege which is nine-tenths of the law, to Japan.'’ 

Mr. Collins has delved into ancient literature for traces of tbe 
metals and minerals, Ma Tuan Ein being the great authority, though 
his name is not actually mentioned. A comparison of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics and Chinese character is made for the knowledge of 
metallurgy. Mencius and others are laid under obligation, though 
we don't find a record of the great nugget of gold found in a pond 
in early Han times as related in the Eum-Heng. 

Space and the Editor will not permit us to say all we should 
like to about this book. But herein will be found a complete and 
competent record of tbe enterprises with all their appendages of 
treaties, as well as Chinese legislation on mining. We need only 
mentiou the excellent historical summary of the Hanyang enterprise 
(p. 78) as an example of the method. 
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In spite of the author’s anticipations we should say his names 
are not perfect as romauized, and he (or the printer) has confused 
Shansi and Shensi more than once. He makes the astounding 
statement that ‘ Yin and Yang are based on Ancestor Worship * 
(p. 39): and the statement that 4 banking and insurance facilities 
are denied him,’ requires elucidation. This book will prove invalu¬ 
able to the historian and the expert: the general reader too will 
read it with pleasure and information. 

M. 


A WORLD VIEW OF A WORLD TASK. 

Board of Foreign Missions Year Book of North America, 1919 , 
Committee o f Reference and Counsel of the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America, hie. Single copies up to coo copies, 75 cents per 
copy postpaid; for 100 copies and up, special rates will be given upon 
request. Prices quoted are for paper binding. 

This, the first volume of its kind, has been produced as a result 
of the conviction of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 
America at its meeting in January, 1918. It is an attempt to 
summarize the Christian world-movement and, though “ world¬ 
wide in its outlook is intended to preserve an American viewpoint.*' 
It shows how American Christianity in its army of twenty-five mil¬ 
lion people with a ministry of more than one hundred and seventy 
thousand, maintains eleven thousand foreign mission workers and 
spends therefor more than twenty-one million dollars (gold) a year. 

We welcome most heartily this volume. For right thinking 
on a world movement we must have world facts, and—especially 
with respect to American societies—here they are. 

Among the many interesting facts in this volume are the 
following:—In 1918 the total receipts of American societies, 
for missionary work, amounted to G. $22,100,000, as against 
G. $20,400,000 for the previous year, with an actual increase of 
100 American workers in foreign lands in the same time, making 
a total of 11,400. Thus, in spite of war, advance in missionary 
work has been recorded. 

At the 25th meeting of the Foreign Missions Conference some 
fifty-five Boards were represented. Such a gathering must have a 
profound influence upon the whole world of foreign missions. 

We note, too, that in general the past year has been, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, a year of financial prosperity for missionary 
work. 

The status of Christianity is indicated statistically when we 
read that the Christian world-movement is now the largest of any 
single religious movement, having about 36 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion of the earth. 

A big problem for the new democracy is presented in the 
task of developing 13,000,000 people formerly under the rule of 
Germany. 

The interaction of non-Christian and Christian religions in 
various countries is shown. The steady progress of the movement 
for Christian co-operation looms up large in the various reports of 
mission countries all over the world. The growth of self-support 
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can be followed. Mass movements toward Christianity are indicated. 
The broadening of the horizon of backward peoples is seen. In 
fact the whole volume is a proof of the way Christian idealism— 
still snubbed by a decreasing number as iridescent theory unat¬ 
tached to real life—is steadily but slowly gaining ground in making 
the world a better place in which to live. 

An attempt is made to pick out the best books and articles on 
mission work issued recently. A number of pages show how 
attempts are made to visualize missions ; these charts might well be 
used in China, where, we think, there is not enough teaching given 
on the world-movement of Christianity. Then there is a directory 
of Boards and Societies in the United States and Canada, and lastly 
statistics of these Boards and Societies, the whole beiug carefully 
indexed. 

We wonder if it would be possible for succeeding volumes to 
take up such questions as the relation to Christianity of such world- 
movements as industrial reform, vocational education, social 
activities, etc. They are referred to iu this volume but are given, 
perforce, in a somewhat disconnected form. 

All who desire to understand the Christian world-movement 
should read this book. The Editor, Mr. Burton St. John, is to be 
heartilv congratulated uoon his achievement. 

R. 


WORLD DEMOCRACY. 

“ Thk Democratic Movement w Asia.” By Tyler Dennett. Associa¬ 
tion- Press, New York, /qc 8. $1.50 gold. 

The author of this book gives us facts gathered during two 
extensive tours taken recently in Japan, China, the Philippines, 
Malaysia, and India, and certain conclusions which he has drawn 
from them. He claims that his point of view is “ detached and 
impartial rather than either partisan or critical.” It is apparent, 
however, that he has brought to his study of the problems of the 
Far East a mind deeply affected by the great war. As he puts it. 
“ Democracy is not merely a catchword of the War ; it has become 
the watchword of the world.” The peoples of many nations are 
asking “ How does the war for the defense of the rights of weak 
nations affect us who are politically the weakest of all?” He 
claims that ‘‘the traditional attitude of the European towards the 
Asiatic races must give way before new policies aud methods iu 
keeping with the ideals for which the war in Europe has been 
fought.” “Asia is moving towards democracy in international 
affairs and also toward republican ideals of government at home.” 
He makes an exception in the case of Japan, which he claims is 
still an imperialistic power. We think, too, he places undue 
emphasis on the movement towards democracy and republicanism 
in China, which though undoubtedly a fact is not so deep and wide¬ 
spread as he believes it to be. The failure of the Republic so far 
to make good has certainly strengthened for the time the more 
conservative and re actionary forces in the country. 
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The conclusion the author comes to after a careful study 
of the problems raised by these stirrings of the peoples and their 
aspirations towards self-realization and self-determination is that 
“Id the face of this democratic drift of the Orient we must recog¬ 
nize that trie Asiatic races are not at all prepared for many of the 
privileges of self-determination which they are demanding, and 
which they have in part received.” 

It is here that the missionary finds his opportunity and fulfils 
his vocation. His work is two-fold. He brings the individual soul 
to an experience of personal religion and to the sources of new 
life and new power, and he lays “ the foundations of a new social 
order, remaking a civilization, or even building a new one.” He 
makes a powerful appeal for a more generous and statesman-like 
use of this most powerful agency of Foreign Missions in the solution 
of the problem of the backward nations. 

May we be permitted one word of gentle criticism. Though 
this book was written primarily for Americans and from the 
American standpoint, and though the writer has looked at things 
through American eyes, yet now-a-days literature is international 
to a greater degree than ever it was and authors should bear this 
in mind in their writings. The history of missions in China would 
also perchance attribute to the British Churches a greater share in 
what has been achieved than the author of this work does. The 
reviewer, too, confesses his ignorance as to what an “ American 
flivver ” is though he has learnt the meaning of “ to hike.” It. is 
hardly correct to say that opium has beets effectively stamped out. 

Our best thanks to the author for sharing with us the harvest 
of an observant eye and a keen perception of the great spiritual 
forces which are at work moulding and shaping the destinies of 
these far Eastern nations. 

E B 


“THE UNION MOVEMENT” CRITICIZED. 

Thk Union Movkmrnt, By J. F. Eovk. Baptist Sunday School Board, 
Nashville , Venn ., U.S. A. G,$o.yp Postpaid. 

This book is a disappointment. It urges strongly the necessity 
of a strong foreign missionary program, and describes some of the 
essentials of such a program, but after reading the whole book, 
144 pages, we are left without any constructive statement of what 
ought to be done. The whole purpose of the book is to oppose 
strenuously co-operative effort by the various denominations. 
The largest degree of fellowship between members of various 
churches which the author would approve is “ a smile for a brother 
who is also under the burden ” (page 15). Courtesy is recognized 
as demanding so much If the other members of ids denomination, 
the Southern Baptist Convention in America, agree with him, it 
means that their Christian spirit and love are limited by the bounds 
of that denomination What an anachronism in a day when the 
world has become too small for any nation, however great it may 
be, to live unto itself ] 

It is proper, however, to sav that on a later page (111) in the 
book, the author admits that there are certain lines of Christian 
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work in which cordial and helpful joint effort is possible. The 
following lines of work are mentioned,—social service, temperance 
and moral reform, public sanitation, international peace, Sabbath 
observance, etc., etc. It is agreed that there is room for conference 
between mission boards concerning such matters as office efficiency 
and economy, transportation and passports for missionaries, 
methods of financing the missionary enterprise, the development 
of certain classes of givers, the health and comfort of missionaries, 
the preparation of a large part of the literature in the promotion of 
missionary interest, etc., etc. In view of these admissions, it is 
surprising to find that the Southern Baptist Convention does not at 
present co-operate along any of these lines. The reason given is 
that the leadership in these lines of co-operation is in the hands of 
those who want to do more than smile at a burdened brother. 
Because these elementary lines of co-operation, not through the 
schemes of a few men, but through the irresistible forces on the 
mission field, have led to much larger co-operation and union of 
churches, Dr. Love states that it is impossible for his denomination 
to have anything to do with them. These forces on the field 
include the strong desires of the native churches and the unprej¬ 
udiced judgment of missionaries facing an overwhelming task. 
It is these forces on the field, not the men in New York, that have 
led conferences there to go far beyond the ideas and proposals of 
the World Conference in Edinburgh, which was composed so 
largely of workers in Western lands. Unfortunately the author has 
not lived on the mission field and has failed to understand this. 

The writer makes some foolish statements. For example, 
referring to the ideal of an “ indigenous church,” the call for 
“the Christian Church in China,” he questions whether this 
could have been conceived in China or the foreign field at all. 
The missionaries and the Chinese Christians cannot claim so much 
originality and independence ! By a remarkable series of quota¬ 
tions from the findings of the Conference of 1913, he proves {sic!) 
that this “uncommon variety of indigenous plant was rooted at 
Edinburgh and transported to the mission fields via New York.” 
The reviewer was present at two of these Conferences in China. 
He has never ceased to wonder at the self-effacement of the 
Chairman, and he has always remembered the independence of 
those Conferences. He could explain some of the findings, which 
he himself happens to have written and which he now finds quoted 
in this series of tell-tale evidence. But why take space here to 
destroy the author’s admiration of “Dr. Mott’s guiding mind and 
genius” ? The author seems not yet to have learned that it is 
possible to fool some people all the time, and all the people some 
of the time, but never all the people all of the time. He would 
credit Dr. Mott with having fooled the whole missionary world ! 

Tfie author charges the “Union Movement” with violating 
the consciences of members of denominations. As an example of 
the aims and methods of that movement, it is possible to point to 
the “Statement on Comity ” now adopted by almost all the Chris¬ 
tian forces in India and Chlua, and to show how clearly and fully 
the sacredness of the conscience of each believer and church is 
guarded. The Editor of the “Missionary Visitor” is a more 
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accurate observer, when he reports the North American Foreign 
Missionary Conference in New Haven, in January igig, and says: 
“ We found, too, that missionary co-operation does not and is not, 
in the minds of the leaders, intended to undenominationalize the 
work of Missionary Boards, but rather to reinforce the efforts of 
all Boards, through the combined experiences, discoveries, and 
victories of other like organizations and divisions in the great army 
of God.” 

After readiiig the book through, the thought comes to the 
reviewer that the author has described the real difficulty that he 
finds in the union movement in these words on page 125,—“The 
views of the largest religious body in the South were considered 
negligible by the makers of that (the union) program.” This is a 
charge that ought not to pass unchallenged. 

Iu discussing what Baptists must do to be saved, the author’s 
advice is, “ Avoid all entangling alliances.” Seek first the Southern 
Baptist Convention; the Kingdom of our Ford and its larger 
interests and welfare are secondary. That is the astounding message 
of this book, repeated over and over again in each chapter. There 
is no indication of such a “vitally distinctive message” as can 
justify separate existence for even this Southern Baptist denom¬ 
ination. 

In answer to it all we would quote Alexander B. Bruce : “ The 

spirit of Jesus dwells not in coteries of self-willed, opinionative 
men, but in the great commonwealth of saints, and especially in 
the hearts of those who love the whole body more than any part, 
not excepting that to which they themselves belong.” 


ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY. 

The Christian Approach to Isoam. By James L, Barton, D.D., LL.D. 

The Pilgrim Press. G, $2.00. 

This is a book of real value to all interested iu Moslems, and 
in what has been done and ought to be done to reach them with 
the Gospel message. We agree that “Probably no book that has 
been published shows a clearer insight into the nature of the task, 
better understanding of what is genuinely religious in the Moham¬ 
medan faith and worship, or more wisdom regarding the method 
of winning a sympathetic hearing for the message of Christianity. 
It is the work of an authority. All who are interested iu Missions, 
or in the present development of affairs iii the near Fast, will find 
this volume profitable and intensely interesting reading ” 

The historical survey is comprehensive and informing. The 
section dealing with Mohammedanism as a religion strikes one as 
a fair and sympathetic presentation. The principal message of 
the book—how to present the Christian message to Moslems—is 
carefully and thoughtfully given, and it will commend itself to most 
readers. Controversy is deprecated, and so is too much emphasis 
upon a formal creed. Missionaries should make more of the funda¬ 
mental principles of Christianity and remember that “ the heart of 
Christianity is in the life, and that it is manifested primarily not 
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by statements of belief, but by a changed life that is hid with 
Christ in God.” 

The need for wise and specially-prepared literature is empha¬ 
sized. Educational and medical work have been found specially 
valuable in reaching Moslems. The former must be “ aggressively 
and constructively Christian, but not ‘offensively’ Christian.” 
Lectures and group talks without any Scripture text have often 
been found more effective than forma! preaching. Patient efforts 
with individuals are much to be commended. A veteran mission¬ 
ary is quoted as suggesting that “ in approaching Moslems with 
the Christian message, only one fundamental idea, the very essence 
of the Gospel, be presented, namely, the love and compassion of 
Jesus Christ. He would exclude all other questions of theology 
and bring to the attention and consciences of all Moslems, in private 
conversation, in daily contacts, in public address, by word and 
action and life, this one eternal, burning message which has in it 
sufficient power to conquer the world.” 

A brief review cannot do full justice to this excellent book 
which we advise all who may have the opportunity to read. 

I. M. 


A Commentary on the Five Classics. Voi. /. The Book of History . 
The Book of Poetry, By Henry M. Woods, D.D., Shanghai. Christian 
Literature Society. Mex. $0.70. 

Dr. Woods’ former commentaries have found much favour. 
We are assured the present volume will meet with an equally fav¬ 
ourable reception. We heartily agree with the doctor when he says 
<l the Classics will pass away only when the caste of countenance 
and mental traits of the Sons of Han change, and no sooner.” 
Therefore they should not be neglected as a course of study in 
mission schools and colleges. His preface is well worthy of great 
attention. He states the matter well. 

The method adopted is to make a selection from the text and 
give the best native expositions on these, with additions by the 
author himself, who points out superstitious ideas, as judged from 
a Christian standpoint. This is also as it should be. So far we 
are in hearty agreement with the author both in his aim and 
methods. The doctor must have found great difficulty in the 
selection. Necessarily he could only take a limited quantity. But 
we could have wished the choice had been more catholic. For 
example, he gives the bulk of the Chou Nan and Shao Nan. 
Selections only should have been made from these: for instance, 
the Odes Hsiu Mu and T‘ao Yao are full of repeiitions, so one 
representative stanza would have sufficed and thus more could 
have been given from others, such as the Pet Chou or the Hsiao 
Wan, or the Hsiao P'an. One of the most important Odes is the 
Lu Ngo, but nothing is given from it. From his own criticism of 
method iu the Preface (p. 2) he should have selected more standard¬ 
ized passages. The same may be said of the Histories, with this 
modification that the first quoted in full is relatively important. 

Dr. Woods must have waded through many Chinese comment¬ 
aries. The book exhibits on every page diligent and laborious 
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research. Aud his selections from the commentaries show much 
discrimination. As a book of the kind it will undoubtedly be of 
value. Whilst the student will only know the Odes and Histories 
in part, from this selection, yet he will see them with a new bloom 
and fresh interpretation. 

M. 


The New China Review, Edited by Samuel Cooling, M.A., Vol. /, No. i, 
March, 1919- Kelly & Walsh, Limited. $9.00 per annum {six 
numbers) postage extra. 

To sinologues, and in fact to all thinking men and women, the 
attraction of the “Gorgeous East ” is not the “barbaric pearl and 
gold ” that Milton wrote of in Paradise Tost, but rather the 
possibilities of better wealth contained in the copious aud unbroken 
records of two millenniums, with the wise sayings, eager question¬ 
ings, significant conjectures and philosophic truths that keep a 
sympathetic body of thinkers still pondering over and delving into. 
As keenly, therefore, as the disappearance of the old China Review 
was felt in 1901 and ever since, so as warmly will the New China 
Review be welcomed, possibly by a larger audience. 

In his foreword the editor takes us into his confidence, unfold¬ 
ing some of his plans and indicating his hopes and ideals, whilst 
his appreciation of E. E. Chavannes and the matter in Notes and 
Queries, as well as in Recent Literature, shows that he is in touch 
with work and workers liable to be overlooked in the attention 
necessarily given to the special claims on the daily press and 
missionary journals. Taoist Tales by Major W* Perceval Yetts 
have a promising beginning; Dr. H. B. Morse, from personal 
experience, gives valuable details of the short-lived republic in 
Formosa in the stormy days of 1895 ; Rev. R. P. Henri Dore writes 
on Ee Grand Pelerinage Bouddhique de Lang-chan : whilst W- 
Arthur Cornaby supplies Notes on the Chinese Drama and Ancient 
Choral Dances. 

There are also short contributions by Consul E. T. C- Werner 
and Sir E. D. Ross, a discussion of Early Buddhist Art, and 
studies in Chinese Psychology by Herbert Cbatley. The last 
contribution, dealing with a complex subject, with an enviable 
confidence, opens up possibilities of lively debate in which present- 
day students may be tempted to follow in the footsteps of the 
Sinologues of early China Review days. With a bare suggestion 
of the temperament of Iago, without his hateful suspiciousness, 
they seemed to adopt his motto, “I am nothing if not critical .’ r 
The graceful fluency of Professor Giles in his “few remarks” 
makes us feel it possible, however, that honest appreciation may 
now take the place of hypercritical carping. 

We congratulate Mr. Couling on this first number,—neces¬ 
sarily produced amidst serious handicaps, aud trust that he will be 
worthily supported in his attempt to revive the best type of Sinology 
and contribute to our knowledge and uplift. 


G. M. 
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The Marks of A World Christian. An “ Everyday Lije ” Book by 

Daniel Johnson Fleming, .r-f -198pp. Association Press, New York, 

rgig. G. $0.75 

The pace for this excellent pocket series was set by Dr. Fos- 
diek’s classic on “The Meaning of Prayer.” It has sometimes 
lagged, bat this twelfth volume maintains its best traditions. This 
is a refreshing book. It is reassuring because it reminds us that 
we are not forgotten. In this analysis of “the mind that each 
Christian should bring to bear upon the world,” Dr. Fleming 
from the ripeness of his experience, as missionary in India and as 
the new professor of Missions in Union Theological Seminary, 
makes an unusually fresh and vigorous appeal, reminding us that 
in these days of world citizenship we must be world Christians if 
Christians at all. With fine psychological insight, a wide and 
diversified knowledge of the modern application of Christianity to 
the lives of peoples everywhere, he has presented us with a com¬ 
pact manual for daily study and meditation which relates the old, 
old story to the throbbing international consciousness of to-day. 
This is the best book we have seen to commend the so-called 
“foreign missionary enterprise” to the average thinking layman 
at home, and one of the best to remind us here of the part we must 
play in the great whole and to challenge us anew to cultivate “ the 
international spirit ” and rightly interpret the peoples among whom 
we live and work. 

If Professor Fleming imparts in the class room the spirit and 
the understanding of the world's task of which he gives here such 
inspiring evidence, his students will go forth nobly equipped to aid 
at home or abroad in the solution of the problems he so clearly sets 
forth. The illustrative material he employs is abundant, varied, 
and aptly applied. The reader rises with a sense of achievement, 
with an enlarged sympathy and a greater courage. We shall give 
some of our best friends a copy of this book. 

B. 


Building a New World. An outline for the discussion of the Christian 
issues involved in the zvinning of the zvar and in the establishment of 
World Democracy . By Harrison S. Elliott. Association Press. Price 

C. $0 35. 

This pamphlet consists of thirteen chapters. Each chapter is 
an outline discussion prepared for student or other groups. The 
aim of these outlines is to make clear the moral issues involved in 
the war, and also to show the world-wide significance of the war 
aims as stated by President Wilson, in relation to the building of a 
democratic world. The freedom for development of individual 
peoples; the holding nations to account for their misdeeds; the 
co-operation and good will in a World League of Nations ; the 
principles involved in these three postulates are applied not only to 
the nations of the world but also to classes and groups within the 
nations. They are applied equally to South America, Africa, 
India, Japan, and China, as well as to Europe and America. The 
problems are boldly stated. For example, a study is made of the 
Mohammedan world in its relation to a free democracy. The present 
position of these countries and their relation to democracy is briefly 
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sketched : and also the problems connected, with social reform are 
clearly stated. 

Each chapter begins by stating the main problems arising 
under the heading chosen. Under each of these problems, again, 
is stated a number of questions which they involve. Reference is 
then made to books and magazines from which the answers to the 
questions can be gained. But in addition to this a series of quota¬ 
tions under their appropriate headings is printed in the text, 
which supply material from which the answers can be framed. 

All phases of the subject are touched upon, from the position 
of the British Labour party to the problems of autocratic Japan. 
The main trend is to show the vital relation of Christianity to the 
solution of these problems. The treatment is thorough and the 
pamphlet packed with suggestion. The reviewer lias been using it 
as an outline for a weekly talk to his Chinese students, and could 
wish most heartily that it was his lot to be one of a group to follow 
the discussion right through. 

Mac. 


Religious Education and Reconstruction. Norman E. Richardson, 
Director of the Department of Religious Education of Boston Univer¬ 
sity. Abingdon Press , /g/g. G. $0.15. 

This address before the Sunday School Council of the Evan¬ 
gelical Denominations is a strong challenge to the Christian Church 
to get behind a national program of religious education. The 
program must preserve denominational identity and yet admit of 
effective co-operation between denominations and between tbe 
Church and the public schools. The churches will have to 
establish religious day-schools and normal training schools in each 
community. 

The discussion fails to recognize the demands that are affecting 
the choice of all subject-matter in present-day curricula. _ Nor, 
does it face the questions of economy and efficiency involved in the 
establishment of such a double system of education even when 
religious education and public education are related. 

The message is timely and suggestive. It shows that the great 
work of the Church, in the future, is educational. Universal in¬ 
telligence and morality are tbe ouly safe foundations for democracy 
and the Christian Church is best qualified to supply these elements, 
especially the latter, 

J. B. W. 


Money the Acid Test, Studies in stewardship, covering the principles 
and practice of one's personal economics, for use in Bible classes, dis¬ 
cussion groups , young people's societies, and similar gatherings. By 
David McConaughy, Pp. New Pork: /Missionary Educa¬ 

tion Movement of the United States and Canada , ig/8. Cloth, gold $0.60 ; 
paper , gold $0.40. 

This alertly written work is well described iu its sub-title. In 
chapters on stewardship, acquiring, spending, saving, giving, 
proportioning, accounting, and influencing others, the author gives 
us a kind of treatise on the Christian ethics of the use of our 
means, be they great or small. The principles and practice as set 
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forth are largely observed by the missionary body already, but the 
use of the book in missionary families might well help to ground 
young people in the matter of a stewardship that will some day be 
theirs. As for the further use of the book in China and other non- 
Christian lands, there are doubtless many merchant princes, and 
others of more moderate means, who would find much food for 
thought here. Even where the particular application of the prin¬ 
ciples may not be approved the clear-cut statement, the careful 
articulation of the thought, and the thoroughness with which much 
ground is covered iu small space will be a rousing challenge to examine 
one’s habits in these matters, and will not offend that sense which 
is one of the tenderest that men possess, the sense of meitm et iinim. 
We wish that all young people might read the book, and the day is 
at hand when a work of the kind would be useful in the Chinese 
Church. 

H. K. W. 


Triangle Readers. Association Press of China. Y. K. Woo and T. M. 

Van. Mex. $0.20 a set ; Mex. $0.07 single copies . 

The purpose of these three neatly printed readers is to present 
in the form of primary readers material calling attention to the 
social aspects of every-day life, thus helping the infant mind in 
becoming accustomed to such modern terms as patriotism, sanita¬ 
tion, disease, scientific study, post-office, solar calendar, the home, 
national geography, national history, industry, agriculture, the 
laws, etc. 

The first book seems to be well adapted as the first-year 
reader. The second and third volumes present a large amount of 
very interesting material relating to modern sociological terms and 
ideas. The material, though of excellent quality, is rather too 
difficult for use as second or third-year readers. Very likely it is 
not intended to use these books as beginning readers but for 
supplementary reading, and for that purpose they should be of 
great value. Certainly the underlying idea of these readers is 
excellent, namely, to present at an early age the terms and ideas 
which relate to a progressive and modern-minded view of the social 
life of which the pupil is a part. 

L. C. P. 


The Practice of Friendship. Studies in Personal Evangelism with men 
of the United States Army and Navy in American Training Camps. 
Association Press , New York. 60 cents gold. 

The sub-title indicates what has been attempted in the way of 
keeping and leading in right paths “ normal human beings thrown 
into an abnormal environment.” This unique situation has pro¬ 
vided the ideal conditions for friendly appeal, help, and testimony 
of a personal nature. According to Aristotle’s definition of friend¬ 
ship as “one soul abiding in two bodies,” training camps may 
seem a strange place for “the Practice of Friendship,” but this 
little book is full of experiences that show how much in the way 
of friendship can be accomplished by followers of the Savior who 
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called His disciples friends. The messages of the book will last 
longer than the past and present needs and should help Christian 
workers lo gain the best point of contact for introducing a full 
gospel that will bring about definite transformation of life and 
character. 

G. M. 


The Gosphx in Two Acts. J. P. hove, D.D., American Baptist Publication 
Society, /p/y. 

The author of this pamphlet is the Corresponding Secretary of 
the Foreign Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention. 
He has undertaken to present a “frank and fraternal discussion of 
the ordinances” (of baptism and communion) “as the conserving 
emblems of fundamental and essential faith.” He maintains that 
they have no saving power, and, also, the paradox, that they have 
saving power. The ordinances save the essential truths of the 
Gospel ; these truths of the Gospel save souls: therefore, the 
ordinances are essential to salvation,—a nice piece of dialectics. 
All evangelical Christians are urged “ to unite to save the original 
forms and significance of the ordinances.” 

The historical method of Biblical interpretation, the laws of 
individual development, the interdependence of the spiritual and 
the physical, and the development of social and religious institutions 
are apparently not within the writer's perspective. 

J. B. W. 


A Quest *or Sour.s. George W. Truett. Texas Baptist Book House , 
Dallas. Gold $1,15 net. 

This is the title of a book of evangelistic sermons compris¬ 
ing all the sermons preached aud prayers offered in a series of 
gospel meetings held at Fort Worth, Texas, July 11-24, l 9 I 7 » 
by George W. Truett, D.D., Pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Dallas, Texas. It is published by the Texas Baptist Book House. 

This is a long title, but the book is fully worthy of it. We 
have never met a book exactly like this. We have not only the 
sermons aud prayers, but also the preacher's preliminary conversa¬ 
tions and cases of personal dealing. The whole impression made 
is most helpful, most earnest and spiritual. We most strongly 
recommend this book. Conducting evangelistic meetings is not 
easy; indeed it is most difficult to determine what emphasis to lay 
on the complimentary truths of the Gospel, Christ's mercy and love, 
on the one hand, and 011 the warnings of the Master on the other. 
We have never read a book in which the happy balance is struck 
as in this. The sermons are models—we wish we could preach 
them. Then the sermon on p. 195 on “ Araaziah who offered 
himself willingly unto the Tord” (II Chr. xvii: 16)—If there is 
a better Gospel sermon than that we should like to see it ! 

We are sorry to have but a limited space at our disposal but we 
have said enough to give an opinion of this most valuable book. 


D. 
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Dante, An elementary book for those who seek in tke great poet the teacher 
of spiritual life . By Henry Dwight Sedgwick. New Haven , Yale 
Univ. Press ; London , Oxford Univ. Press. G. $1.50, 

The moral debacle of Germany will no doubt lead to a great 
turning away from German literature and thought, and Italian 
will receive more attention than before; happily so, for Dante is 
assuredly more wholesome than Goethe, He is universally re¬ 
cognized as one of the greatest spiritual teachers—perhaps the 
greatest—since the Apostles. Tbo.se who cannot read Italian have 
yet no excuse for neglecting him, since there are a score or so of 
Bnglish translations besides many such intelligent guides as the 
latest book now before us. This is a useful introduction to deeper 
study, but is complete in itself, and cannot be read by any 
thoughtful person without both pleasure and profit. The author 
brings ns into sympathetic touch with that great intellect and spirit 
which may prove the best of tonics for a sick world to-day. 
Though he may say nothing that is new to students of Dante, his 
work can be heartily recommended to all as a clear account of the 
poet and the poem, 

S. C. 


The Tragedy of Labour. By W. R. Halstead. The Abingdon Press. 

New York. G. $0.50. 

This is a small book of 107 pages. It is a very readable book. 
But it must also be said that when it is read no very definite end 
is gained. It is a book full of aphoristic sentences: one sparkling 
sentence succeeds another like electric sparks, without giving a 
continuous luminosity. The writer in vivid language depicts the 
tragedy of the labour situation. The tragedy consists in the great 
difficulty of getting labour a just share of profits ; there is no way 
out of the jungle. The suggestion of the author seems to be that 
nothing must be done in too radical a way to alter the unjust 
conditions of the past. Time must be taken to right wrongs. 
Destructive Bolshevik ideas, or violent socialistic plans will only 
induce a greater cataclysm. “ Fear not the sober majorities,” he 
says, “but draw back from the Jehu who drives furiously.” What 
then can be done ? Certain ameliorating methods are suggested 
from already existing practices. These are the sharing of profits ; 
provision for old age pensions; larger wages; compensations; a 
return to the soil,—for the farmer, being independent, has great 
social power. He also seems to suggest that a graduated income 
tax, and the taxation of property for public uses, will help to a 
more equitable distribution of property. He makes the somewhat 
startling statement that ‘‘the distribution of wealth in America is 
the most satisfactory the world has ever seen.” This must be 
substantiated by something more than a rhetorical dictum: and the 
reference to the want of variety or sufficiency of food in China is 
liable to misunderstanding. He charges Abraham with an anti¬ 
social act (pp. 13, 14) which is not quite just, if all the circum¬ 
stances were considered. Dot us be just even to the ancient dead. 

M. 
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Asia, Eastern Europe, and Australia — Reference and Resource 
Map. Published by Asia, Journal of the American Asiatic Association , 
New York, rgiS. 34X38 in. G. $1.30. 

This informing map on a scale of 190 miles to the inch, is 
being widely circulated as a subscription premium with Asia , the 
beautiful magazine of the American Asiatic Association. Within 
the limits of its scale it is packed with facts showing the distribu¬ 
tion of gold, silver, copper, tiu, iron, coal, petroleum, sulphur, 
grain, rice, sugar, coffee, tea, cotton, silk, rubber, and fisheries, 
by well devised symbols printed in red, and with other principal 
resources or products named. As it is drawn on an equal-area 
projection it represents strikingly the great agricultural resources of 
India and the diversified (and undeveloped) mineral resources of 
China. For China the railroad information is up-to-date. The 
map is not over-loaded with names and, although principal cities 
and provinces are clearly marked (in the Postal spelling), the 
emphasis lies on the resources of the country. A good map to own 
and study. 

B. 


BRIEF MENTION. 

General Catalogue, January, 1979. Association Press of China. 
This is a bilingual catalogue, giving in addition to titles a hint in Chinese 
and English of the trend of Ihe book listed. It is well for the worker to have 
a book like this, which he may look over in leisure moments with a view to 
getting into touch with the new books being produced. The catalogue 
contains books relating to various activities and various forms of the Christian 
program.—physical, educational, and spiritual. 


Correspondence 


NEW MANDARIN BIBLE. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—Readers of the 
Recorder will greatly oblige if 
typographical or other mistakes 
in the newly-published Bibles 
are pointed out to the under¬ 
signed. 

Yours very truly, 

G. H. Bondfield. 

April 2nd, 1919. 

STUDENT HELP. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—With the coming of 
April people begin to make their 


plans for the summer, and for 
many that includes a trip to 
Ruling. 

My attention has been called 
to the fact that there are, every 
summer, numerous guests from 
a distance who come to Ruling 
for a change. The distance is so 
great that the expense does not 
warrant their bringing either 
teachers or house-boys with 
them. Yet these they greatly 
desire during the two months’ 
stay at Ruling. 

There is developing among the 
students of William Nast College 
a commendable willingness and 
even eagerness to help defray 
their own expenses of education. 
For some years we have been 
supplying the Ruling Estate 
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Offices, both at Killing and at 
Kiukiang, with clerks and assist¬ 
ants from our student body. 
These students are found also in 
the Killing stores. 

I should be very glad to 
undertake to furnish personal 
teachers from among our older 
students for persons who wish to 
study Mandarin, writers for those 
who will be having Chinese 
clerical work to do, and house- 
boys or errand-boys for those 
who wish such at Kuling this 
coming summer. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ca.ri.eton Lacy. 
March 22, 1919. 


LILY VALLEY CONFERENCE 
GROUNDS. 

7 0 the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir I believe many of 
your readers will be interested 
in an announcement regarding 
the Summer Conference Grounds 
of the Y. M. C. A. at Lily Valley, 
Kuling. 

It is desired that this property 
be used to its fullest extent in 


furthering the Christian enter¬ 
prise in China. Lily Valley has 
already come to mean to many 
Chinese students and workers, 
what Swan wick, Nortlifield, and 
other names mean to missionaries. 
The grounds are at the disposal 
of the Church from June 20 to 
September 1. Any and all denom¬ 
inations will be welcome. The 
buildings may be rented for other 
than purely missionary purposes 
only on dates not conflicting with 
conferences. 

Several hundreds of dollars are 
being put into the property this 
year in the nature of new equip¬ 
ment and repairs. Iron beds are 
to be installed throughout and 
other needed furniture added. 

I have been asked to act as 
supervisor of the property and 
will give practically my whole 
time to it throughout the con¬ 
ference season. It is hoped that 
this arrangement will greatly 
convenience conference leaders, 
as a large amount of routine will 
be taken from their shoulders. 

For folder and detailed infor¬ 
mation write, 

Ralph B. Colson, 

Y. M. C. A., Wuchang. 
April 9, 1919. 


Missionary News 

General 


CANADIAN METHODIST MISSION. 

This Mission works iu ten cen¬ 
tral stations, including Chengtu 
and Chungking, in Szechwan. 
Iu its General Society work, as 
opposed to that of its Woman’s 
Society, the Mission is organized 
in three Divisions, each having 


its own Annual Meeting,—and 
a Council composed of repre¬ 
sentatives elected by the three 
Divisional Meetings. The Coun¬ 
cil meets annually in February, 
after the three Divisional 
Meetings in January. Council 
does not deal with many ques¬ 
tions of importance that have not 
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come iip through the Divisional 
Meetings. 

Council is our Mission organi¬ 
zation and Conference that of our 
Church. The former consists 
of missionaries only, while the 
latter contains both missionaries 
and Chinese. The Chinese are 
already equal in number, or in 
the majority. The powers and 
jurisdiction of the Conference 
are being enlarged and extended 
from year to year, and it is 
expected that, in the course of a 
few years more, our church and 
out-station work will have been 
handed practically ail over to 
Conference. It is not at present 
planned to hand over educational 
and medical work ; and probably 
everything pertaining strictly to 
the missionaries personally, such 
as salary, houses, etc., will 
always remain under Council. 

This year’s Council was held 
Feb. 3-r3 at the city of Jen- 
show The full number of 
fifteen men as provided by 
constitution, were present, re¬ 
presenting the 150 men and 
women in our General Society 
work. 

Medical work is carried on in 
all ten stations; but the war has 
reduced the number of our 
medical men to such an extent 
that this year we were obliged 
to leave three stations without 
a doctor, and to be content with 
doing a minimum in the support 
of the medical college of the 
Union University. However, 
seven hospitals are kept vig¬ 
orously running, and we look 
for the early return of several 
medical men on furlough or in 
France, as well as for the coming 
of reinforcements, to enable us 
to strengthen the work in these 
seven stations, to reopen the 
hospitals in those other three 
centres, and to once more under¬ 
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take our fair share of the support 
of the medical college. 

Educational work. The 
steadily increasing number of 
our Higher Primary graduates 
forced us this year to open 
Middle School work in Fowchow 
and Tzeliutsing, in addition to 
the union Middle School work 
already in operation for some 
years at Chengtu and Chungking. 
But these new Middle Schools are 
not to attempt more than the 
first two years of the course, for 
the present. A uew regulation 
made this year requires all 
assisted students to return to the 
Mission in both money and 
service, all loans that they have 
received, A greater effort than 
hitherto is to be made to secure 
that all children of church mem¬ 
bers complete at least the lower 
primary course. 

A most encouraging incident 
at this year’s Council was the 
receipt of a generous offer from 
a prosperous Chinese member of 
our Church, of an annual con¬ 
tribution of about one thousand 
taels. The gift is to be in 
perpetuity, and the conditions 
are that it is to be used wholly 
and solely for the upkeep of a 
group of schools to be erected 
by the Mission near the old home 
neighborhood of the donor ; that 
there shall be both lower and 
higher primary grades, for both 
boys and girts; and that control 
shall be vested in the Mission. 

Evangelistic or pastoral work. 
The burden of the administration 
of this part of our work is being 
rolled more and more upon our 
Conference, so that Council is 
proportionately relieved. 

Our Home Missionary Society 
seems now properly launched, 
for on July 1st, 1918, a tried and 
trusted preacher was appointed 
and sent to the Tribes’ Country 
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several days’ journey north¬ 
west of Chengtu. It is hoped 
that the united contributions of 
our Chinese Church will soon 
admit of the appointment of two 
Chinese missionaries instead of 
one, to these needy people. 

General .—Our Council recom¬ 
mends, along with others, that 
the postponed General Confer¬ 
ence of West China Missions and 
Churches be held in one of the 
early months of 1921, perhaps 
February. 

This year’s Council recom¬ 
mends to our Home Board that 
we be permitted to select a 
suitable Chinese and send him 
as soon as possible to Canada 
for study,—perhaps in one or 
two years’ time. 

In view of our large furlough 
lists for this year and following 
two years, Council was gratified 
that five families and one single 
woman worker asked this year 
that their furloughs be delayed 
for one year. 

A delegation is eagerly ex¬ 
pected this year or next from 
our Home Church to visit our 
Mission. It is likely that the 
General Superintendent and one 
or more Board Secretaries will be 
members of the delegatiou. 

Council passed a resolution 
calling the attention of the 
authorities to the replanting of 
the poppy, and the recrudescence 
of the opium habit in West China. 

The spirit of this year’s 
Council was better than before. 
Every member seemed to be 
determined to use bis best 
endeavors, not for the advantage 
of his work or his department 
and not even for the advantage 
of his station, except as such a 
course of action contributed most 
to the advantage of the work of 
the Mission as a whole. The 
presence and influence of the 
Holy Spirit was thus manifested 


throughout our sessions, and 
some of our greatest problems 
proved to be sources of the 
deepest blessings. 


CHINESE COOLIES IN FRANCE. 

In a recent letter from the 
Rev. E. W. Burt, now with the 
Chinese in France, he slated that 
at that time (February 21st, 
1919} there were still 100,000 
Chinese remaining with the 
British forces and about half as 
many with the French. Y. M. 
C. A. work is being actively 
carried on in 87 camps; some 
120 workers are located in these 
centers—mainly British, with 
a good sprinkling of Chinese 
and a few Americans. The 
work in general is along the 
lines of recreation, refreshments, 
lectures, and services of various 
kinds. The busiest time is iu 
the evening, when various 
programs are provided, which 
include lectures on a wide variety 
of topics. Not more than about 
ten per cent of the coolies can 
read—which has been a problem 
in itself. Mr. Burt says the 
Chinese, so far as his observation 
goes, are happy, well fed, and 
in no way demoralized by their 
stay iu Europe. A Chinese 
coolie recently sent 150 fraucs 
to Dr. A. J. Brown of New York 
to help send the Gospel to 
China. There are occasional 
contributions also for the work 
of the Y. M. C. A. Already 
over 12,000,000 francs have been 
put into savings banks by the 
coolies. In this matter of saving, 
Shantung heads the list, Honau 
coming next. 


“ FUNDAMENTALS OF 
DEMOCRACY.” 

The Japan Evangelist for 
March (1919) contains the follow- 
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ing interesting and significant 
declaration by the Federation of 
Japanese Churches: 

“The Federation of Christian 
Churches in Japan in the follow¬ 
ing five points gives expression 
to the fundamentals of democracy 
that need special emphasis in 
this new age : 

r. The Fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood of man. 

2. The authority of conscience and 
respect for freedom of belief. 

3. Planning fur enduring peace 
throughout the world by respect for 
humanity and a striving to establish 
international morality. 

4. The recognition of our national 
mission, and the endeavor to fulfill it. 

5. Recognizing the true position of 
woman, preserving the sanctity of the 
home, and elevating the standards 
of our national life. 

“ This declaration is made in 
the hope that churches and 
believers throughout the country 
will do their utmost to proclaim 
and realize these principles, that 
they may diffuse ‘public morality 
like water and righteousness 
like an ever flowing river.’” 

CHRISTIAN COMMISSION.TO 
YUNNAN. 

The objects of the Yunnan 
Commission, as published re¬ 
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cently in The Gospel Bell , are 
given as follows: 

“To study the evangelistic 
needs of Yunnan, to experience 
actual pioneer missionary work, 
to find an unoccupied area which 
might be an effective appeal to 
the Christian Church in China 
for the arousing of missionary 
enthusiasm, to carefully survey 
this field when chosen, to 
maintain evaugelistic work with 
a view to preparing for the 
organization of a permanent 
Chinese Home Missionary 
Society, to carry on this work, 
to assist the work of the Chris¬ 
tian churches already working 
in Yunnan, to unceasingly 
proclaim the unsearchable riches 
of Christ.” 

There is considerable interest 
in the Yunnan Commission. In 
Hangchow a committee composed 
of twenty persons, representing 
each church there, has been 
formed. The committee now 
has a membership of over eighty. 
Contributions continue to come 
in daily from individuals arid 
churches throughout China. 
Madame Nieh of Shanghai has 
promised to contribute $600 
annually to this movement. 
Others have contributed accord¬ 
ing to their strength. 


News Items 


Prof. C. H. Robertson spent 
about teu days in Shanghai after 
his return from Siberia. He is 
now on his way to the United 
States. 

Dr. John L. Campbell, pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, 
Vancouver, is planning to spend 
most of June, July, August, and 
perhaps September, in China. 


During Mr. David Z. T. Yui’s 
absence in the U. S., Dr. John 
Y. Lee lias been appointed 
General Secretary of the Na¬ 
tional Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. 

During Dr. D. Willard Lyon’s 
absence on furlough, Dr. Philip 
de Vargas will take his place, as 
Acting Head of the Secretarial 
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Training Department of the Y. 
M. C. A. 

Dr. Henry Fowler, at Siao- 
kati, who has had long experi¬ 
ence in work among lepers, is to 
give part of his time to the work 
of the Mission to Lepers in the 
Far East. 

Our sympathies go out to the 
Young Men’s Christian Associ¬ 
ation, which has been very hard 
hit this spring through the neces¬ 
sary return home because of ill 
health of a large number of 
Secretaries. 

The Anti-Saloon League of 
America has asked that at its 
convention in May there might 
be present a delegate from 
China. It is possible that Mr. 
David Z. T. Yui will attend the 
conference in this capacity. 

Miss R. Tcheng, China’s first 
woman lawyer, lias gone to Paris 
to report the Peace Conference 
for the Associated Press. Miss 
Tcheng is a graduate of the 
Paris University Law School. 
She has several books, in both 
French and Chinese, to her 
credit. 

Rev. Robt. G- Boville, D.D., 
founder and, for eleven years, 
General Secretary of the Vaca¬ 
tion Bible School movement in 
America, arrived in Shanghai in 
April and will visit the leading 
educational centers in east and 
north China. 

We have received Bulletin 
No 15 issued by the Special 
Committee (of (he C. C. C ) on 
a Forward Evangelistic Move¬ 
ment, under the titie “ Evangel¬ 
istic Survey of a Rural District. 
It is very interesting and stimu¬ 
lating From one to five copies 
will be sent on request and pay¬ 
ment ot postage. In larger 
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quantities thirty cents for each 
ten copies. 

On page 140 of the February 
issue of the Recorder, in a 
short report of actions taken by 
the South China Mission of the 
Presbyterian Mission, North, 
the word “ antipathies ” will be 
found; this should be “activi¬ 
ties.” W T e regret the typogra¬ 
phical error, and hasten to 
assure our readers that there is 
no truth in the intimation con¬ 
tained in the word used. 

Miss Jessie Gregg, of the 
China Inland Mission, has re¬ 
cently completed a trip of six 
months into the central provinces 
of Hupeh and Hunan. Of all 
her evangelistic trips this one 
has been the most fruitful. Al¬ 
together she has conducted, dur¬ 
ing this last trip, twenty-five 
missions—in which 788 women 
have announced their wish to 
become inquirers—and traveled 
over 3,000 miles (English) 

Under the auspices of the 
Stewart Evangelistic Fund, con¬ 
ferences for Chinese leaders will 
be held at Killing the last of 
July, and at Peitaiho iti Anyusi. 
Also at Peitaiho an English- 
speaking conference will be held 
at the same time,—this confer¬ 
ence will be available both to 
Chinese and foreign delegates 

Very strong programs are 
being arranged including home 
speakers. Circulars and further 
announcement will be issued 
later. Address correspondence 
re delegates etc., to J. H. Black- 
stone, Nanking. 

In the News Letter of the 
American Presbyteiian Mission 
in Haitian, lor March (1919), is 
an account of a week spent 
amongst the Miao people Nar¬ 
row and difficult trails and vari- 
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ous hardships encountered show 
that real pioneer work is not yet 
finished. Mr. G. D. Byers, the 
writer of the article, says they 
“tramped and boated 144 miles, 
held eighteen services attended 
by six hundred interested hear¬ 
ers.” At one place they had 
twenty-eight rapids to ascend. 
The twenty-nine pages of this 
News Letter are all interesting. 

The Times Liter ary Supplement , 
February 17, 1919, reports :— 

“The Prix Stanislas-Julien 
for 1918 has been awarded by 
the Academie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres to Mr. Couling for 
his “Encyclopaedia Sinica” re¬ 
cently published by the Oxford 
University Press. This prize has 
already been given to two British 
writers—to Professor Legge, of 
Oxford, for his translation of 
the Chinese Classics, and to Pro¬ 
fessor H. A. Giles, of Cambridge 
(twice), for his “Chinese-English 
Dictionary” and for his “Chinese 
Biographical Dictionary.” 

The Encyclopaedia is pub¬ 
lished in the Far East by Messrs. 
Kelly & Walsh. 

The North China Mission of 
the United Methodist Mission 
now reports a membership of 
3,740. At the two hospitals con- 
d ucted under i ts auspices last year 
there were 269 in-patients and 
2,261 out-patients treated. The 
additional (third) hospital has 
had to be closed, owing to the 
absence of the doctor. The con¬ 
tributions for Church purposes 
amounted to 33 per cent of the 
total expenditure for preachers’ 
support, and the school fees 
amounted to 57 per cent of the 
school expenditure. 

The March (1919) issue of 
Woman’s Work is a particularly 
interesting one. The pictures 
depicting work amongst blind 


girls, and some phases of the 
work of the Door of Hope in 
Shanghai, stand out and catch 
the eye. There are little touches 
of the life of Chinese women that 
are very interesting. The arti¬ 
cles on “Education of Chinese 
Blind Girls,” “The Phonetic 
Script,” and “Teaching Tem¬ 
perance, ” are of more than 
usual significance. 

A circular letter from Dr. W. 
W. Peter, from Lille, France, 
says: “The saddest place of 
the whole hospital to visit is the 
isolated camp for lepers, of 
which there are sixteen . . . . 
We visited the little graveyard 
where 350 laborers He buried. 
The Chinese have started a fund 
to erect a memorial arch in 
Peking to commemorate the lives 
of those whom they buried in 
France. One coolie gave one- 

third of a month’s pay. 

The Chinese are seeing a sad 
side of our Western civilization. 
What tales they will tell when 
they get back to their homes .... 
France is now a great school for 
Chinese. Here is the greatest 
hospital for Chinese in the world, 
having 1,500 patients. The great¬ 
est school for Chinese also in 
the world is here in France, 
having 140,000 pupils. The 
graduates of this school will 
scatter to all parts of China.” 

The American Society of 
Church History, an organization 
consisting of the leading scholars 
and historians in America and 
Great Britain, recently elected its 
first Chinese member, T. T. 
Lew, chairman of the Eastern 
section of the Alliance. This is 
the third academic distinction 
conferred upon him in the last 
six months. Columbia Univer¬ 
sity elected him to Phi Beta 
Kappa in May, and Yale grant- 
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ed him the degree of B. D. 
“with high honors/' in June. 
—Chinese Students' Monthly , 
March 1919. 

For the first time in the his¬ 
tory of the Kiangsu and Che¬ 
kiang Federation Councils a 
joint meeting has been arranged. 
The meetings will be held on May 
27th, 28th, and 29th, at Hang¬ 
chow. A very interesting gather¬ 
ing is anticipated and it is hoped 
that the attendance will be large. 
Those proposing to attend are 
asked to notify the Rev. T. T, 
T-iu, China Inland Mission, 
Hangchow, so that hospitality 
may be arranged for. Printed 
forms of application for railway 
tickets at reduced rates to be pre¬ 
sented to the booking clerks at the 
stations concerned may be ob¬ 
tained from the Rev. E. P. Nyi, 
Anglican Mission, Hangchow, or 
the Rev. Geo. W. Coultas, M.A., 
Anglican Mission, Hangchow. 

On January 4th (1919) the 
American Bible Society cabled 
the following message to Pres¬ 
ident Wilson in Paris :— 

“ Inasmuch as there are numerous 
parts of the world where, under 
various exercises of authority, reli¬ 
gious freedom does not exist, and 
where Christian missionaries and 
Bible distributors cannot engage in 
their work, the American Bible Society 
respectfully urges the representatives 
of the nations about to convene in 
Paris to establish the foundations of, 
and provide the means for, ensuring 
permanent peace, to further their 
great object by making ample pro¬ 
vision for securing and maintaining 
complete religious freedom through¬ 
out the world. We would not restrict 
this freedom in any manner so as to 
exclude any creed or profession of 
faith. We believe that no other foun¬ 
dation can be laid than that which is 
laid in the Holy Scriptures known as 
the Christian Bible, but we would 
leave all peoples free to follow God’s 
leadings in their comprehension of 
His truth.” (Signed) James Wood, 
President. 
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Their action registers an im¬ 
portant lead. 

The China Medical Journal for 
March (1919), contains an interest¬ 
ing article on the subject “ Is 
China ready for Women Nurses 
in Men’s Hospitals? ” by Miss 
Edith J. Haward (Wuchang). 
The pith of the article, all of 
which is worth reading, is given 
in the following quotations: ‘' As 
far as I have been able to find 
out there is very little doubt in 
the minds of those of us who are 
training Chinese nurses, that 
men—however good, intelligent, 
and willing they may be—do not 
make ideal nurses.” Yet she 
says, ” I believe that for many 
years yet, men nurses will still 
be needed in China, for even 
when we use women nurses ex¬ 
clusively in some of the big 
general hospitals in the cities, in 
the smaller towns and country 
districts this will not be possible 
for many years to come.” 

The paper from which these 
quotations are taken was read at 
the Biennial Conference of the 
Nurses’ Association of China, 
held at Foochow in 1919. After 
the reading of the paper, and 
following a general discussion, 
the Conference unanimously de¬ 
cided that China is not yet ready 
for the employment of Chinese 
women as nurses in hospitals for 
men. 

In the report of the Kochow 
Station (South China Presbyter¬ 
ian Mission), for the year ending 
October 15th (1918), we find 
that war and general disturbance 
by brigands and pestilence have 
characterized the year and affect¬ 
ed the work. Travel has been 
almost impossible throughout 
the year and business at a stand¬ 
still. This is largely due to the 
ceaseless activities of brigands 
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and robbers. Church attendance 
and Christian activities of any 
kind have been seriously hin¬ 
dered. Yet progress has been 
made; the Church contributed 
$2, 492.64, a considerable increase 
over the contributions for the 
previous year. In each of seven 
large centers a series of meetings 


covering three or four days was 
carried on by the students them¬ 
selves. During the year 288 
villages were visited, with 616 
return visits, making a total of 
904 visits, during which 33,371 
heard the Gospel story. If such 
can be done in a bad year—what 
can be done in a good one? 


«*—^ • 1 


Personals 


BIRTH. 

March : 

24th, at Moukden, Manchuria, to 
Rev. A. and Mrs. Weir, P. C. I., a 
son (Andrew John). 

DEATHS. 

January: 

6th, at Cincinnati, O., U.S.A., Rev. 
Franklin Ohlinger, formerly of the 
North. 

30th, at Harrisonburg, Va M U.S.A., 
Millie Beard Smith, wife of the Rev. 
C. H. Smith, P.S. (Yencbeng), of 
pneumonia following influenza. 

February : 

4th, at Kiatingfu, Sze., Miss Mary 
X. Smith, M.C.C. 

March : 

15th, at Peking, Edwin Wells, aged 
twelve years, eldest son of Dr, and 
Mrs. H. S. Houghton of the China 
Medical Board. 

17th, at San Francisco, U.S.A., 
infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
H. Irish, M.E.M. 

18th, at Eos Angeles, U.S.A., Rt. 
Rev. J. W. Bashford, Ph, D., D.D., 
LL. D., Bishop of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church, North. 


21st, at Nanchang, Ki., the infant 
daughter of Rev. and Mrs, Lloyd R, 
Craighill, A.C.M. 

April : 

In England, Rev. Timothy Richard, 
D.D., Litt. D,, LL. D., of the Baptist 
Missionary Society, and the Chris¬ 
tian Literature Society, Shanghai. 

ARRIVALS. 

March : 

16th, from U.S.A., Miss A. S. May- 
hew, Y. W. C. A. 

17th, from England, Miss W. Jacob, 
Y. W. C. A. 

29th, from Australia, Misses G, 
Trudinger and E.L.M, Wiesner (ret.), 
Messrs. J, H. Robinson, B.A,, and N. 
Baker, Miss C. C. Nicholson, C.I.M. 

April : 

2nd, from U.S.A., Dr. Jas. B. 
Woods, (ret), P.S.; Rev. and Mrs. J. 
L. Hendry (ret.), M.E.S. 

4th, from U.S.A., Miss Jessie Doug¬ 
lass, Librarian; Prof. John C. Griggs, 
Ph. D., Prof, of Eng., Canton Chr. 
Coll. From England, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. E. Tharp (ret. Ta-tzu-kou) and 
Miss Minns (Ta-tzu-kou), C.M.M.L.*, 
Mrs. F. Hannon, (ret.), B.M.S.; 
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Misses Mackenzie and Terry, S.A. 
(Peking). 

8th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Lowry Davis (ret.), P.S.; Rev. and 
Mrs. T. F. McCrea and children (ret.), 
S.B.C.; Miss Bissett (Sutsien), P.S. 

17th, from Norway, Messrs. J. E, 
Anderson, A. C. Hvidsteen, P.A. 
Bridvei, Miss H. Nykus, C. I.M, 
Prom Canada, Mr. and Mrs. R. Beck¬ 
man and children, Miss B. Oberg, 
C,I.M. ; Miss A.V. Harris (Changteh, 
Hun.), C.H.M. From U.S.A., Miss 
R. Hitchcock, Hebron Mission (So. 
China). 

24th, from U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. A. 
P. Parker and two children (ret.), 
M.E.S. 

DEPARTURES 

March : 

30th, to Sweden, Mr. J. D. Hog- 
lander, Misses K. Anderson and N. 

L. Fredriksson, C. I. M. To Canada, 
Miss G. A. van Duyn, C. I. M. To 

U.S.A., Miss G. Gilman, M. E. M. To 
England, Miss F. E. Gooch, W. M. 

M. S. 

31st, to Sweden, Mr. and Mrs. A. A. 
Myrberg and children, C. I, M. To 
U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. D. W. Lyon and 
children, Y. M. C. A. To Canada, 
Mrs. T. W. Bateman and children, 
C. M. M. To Tokyo (for work among 
Chinese students), Mr. and Mrs. W. 
R. Stewart, Y. M. C. A. 


Aprii, : 

7th, to England, Rev. and Mrs. S. J. 
Nightingale and children, C. M. S. 
To U. S. A., Miss F. C. Bement, A. B. 
C. F. M. 

8th, to Canada, Dr. and Mrs. O. L. 
Kilborn, Rev. and Mrs. H. B. Burwell, 
C. M. M. To U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 

V. G. PIymire, C. A.; Prof. C. H. 
Robertson, Mr. David Z. T. Yui, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. W. Harvey and children, 
Miss A, F. Sproule, Y. M, C. A. To 
England, Mrs. H. T, Silcock and 
children, F. F. M. A. 

nth, to England, Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Graham Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. H. 

G. Thompson and children, Miss L. E. 
Watney, C. I. M. To U. S. A., Mrs. S 
Cochran and children, P. N. 

16th, to U, S. A., Rev. and Mrs. J. 
R. Saunders, S. B. C. 

19th, to Canada, Rev. and Mrs. S. 

H. Soper, Mrs. A. Hockin, C. M. M. 

24th, to England, Rev. and Mrs. 

W. F. Dawson and children, L. M. S.; 
Archdeacon Phillips, Rev. D. Callum, 
Mr. E. R. Williams, C. M. S.; Misses 

M. E. Darley, A. Bridges, H, McCurry, 
C. E. Z. M. S. To Scotland, Dr. and 
Mrs. Bostwick and children, Miss A. 
R. Rankine, C. S. F. M, 

25th, to Norway, Rev. A. Hertzberg, 

N. M. S. To England, Rev. and Mrs. 
R. E. F. Peill, L- M. S.; Miss A. Irene 
Hutchinson, F. F. M. A, To U. S. A., 
Miss M. W. Edwards, F. M. A. 
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Endorsed by Leading Mtmbzzs of the Medical Profession of the United States, 
Great Britain and Germany,- and employed in Insane, Inebriate, 
Government and General Hospitals and Sanatcdsnns. 


Soochow Hospital, Soochow, China. 

I have used Valentine’s Meat-Juice with most gratifying results in several 
cases. 

A Cass OS PosT-ParTUM Hbmmorrhagk-—L ady aged 35 ; lost an enor¬ 
mous quantity of blood ; hemmorrhage was checked, but patient sank rapidly 
from exhaustion ; stimulants only gave temporary relief, on account of inability 
to replace lost blood. Gave a mixture of Meat-Juice and water, 1 to 12 , two 
teaspoonfuls every ten minutes. Patient revived, pulse reappeared, respiration 
less sighing and more regular ; and by continuing the treatment until two bottles 
had been taken, she was restored, and is to-day a hearty, healthy woman. 

He also gives a case of cholera-infautum, and adds: 

In both cases the peculiar merit of the Meat-Juice lay in its being able to 
supply a circulating medium as mar in character to the blood as can be well ob¬ 
tained. It is ready for osmosis whether in the stomach, upper or lower bowel. 
It is an excellent thing to give by rectal enema , with or without brandy. 

I use it daily in hospital and private practice, and feel that I cannot recom¬ 
mend it too highly 

WALTER R. LAMBUTH, 

Surgeon-in-Charge , Soochow Hospital. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

Georgs H. El¬ 
liott, M. R. C. S., 
in the British Med¬ 
ical Journal , De¬ 
cember 15 th, 1883 : 
'' I would advise 
every country prac¬ 
titioner to always 
carry in obstetric 
cases a bottle of 
Valentine’s 
Meat-Juice.” 


Washington, D.C. 

I have used large- S 
iy Valentine’s « 
Meat-Juice and 
consider it the best g 
of these (meat) a 
preparations. It *2 
was used by tile late y 
lamented Presi¬ 
dent Garfield dur¬ 
ing his long illness 
and he derived 
great benefit from 
its use. — Robert 
Reyburn, M. D. 
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New York. 

I prescribe Val¬ 
entine’s Meat- 
Juice daily, and 
like it better than 
any preparation of 
the sort I have ever 
q used,—J. Marion 
^ Sims, M. D. 

Hamburg. 
o Valentine’s 
% Meat-Juice has 
been used for the 
H benefit of the Choi¬ 
ce era patients in the 
^ Cholera Barracks. 

53 The strengthening 
w and nourishing ef- 
2 fects of V Alen¬ 
in tine’s Meat-Juice 
2 were at once mani- 
> fast, as it was nec- 
8 essary to introduce 
r only small quanti¬ 
ties of it at a time 
into the weak 
stomach. — Dr. 
Herm Kummrll, 
Physician-in-ChieJ 
of the Marine Hos¬ 
pital. 

IvEHMANN, 

Soochow Road, 

Shanghai, China. 







THE RI DOLE OF 
NEARER ASIA. 

A capital book packed with the 
very latest and most reliable informa¬ 
tion about the conditions in the Near 
Hast. Mr. Mathews treats of econom¬ 
ic and social conditions, political 
situations, the menace of the l urk, 
the problems n! reconstruction and 
kindred matters in an unusually 
readable and attractive way. lit bis 
introduction Viscount Bryce stints up 
the salient merits of Mr. Mathews' 
hook in his usual just and discri¬ 
minating way. We cannot do better 
than 11note the following: ‘'ll is 
admirably calculated to serve the end 
desired, by providing the student 
who wishes to understand the condi¬ 
tions of missionary work in Western 
Asia with essential facts and illu¬ 
minating views, stated in the clearest 
and briefest way. Seldom do we find 
so much good matter brought to¬ 
gether in so small a compass—Un¬ 
hook is opportune and that not for 
missionary readers only. In order 
to do justice and secure peace the 
Allied peoples must comprehend Un¬ 
furls, that is to sav. the physical and 
economic conditions the laitlis, 
characters and aptitudes of the races 
inhabiting the Near blast. This hook 
is excellently filled to supply some 
of these chief and vital facts." 

By basil Mathews. M. Ji.oo 


THE PERSON AND WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

A verv thorough, verv scriptural, ami vet v clear-statement of the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit. With lit.- customary !ngu . Hr. Torrev marshalls the sciiptural 
references and deduces the evidence and arranges it in such form that he who runs 
may read. This may not be the longest or the fullest wot k on the subject but there 
is no aspect of it that has not been dealt with fairly and frankly, its conciseness a d 
definiteness make it of value to preacher and student alike. 

R. A. Torrcy. M. $? on it copy. 


C By J. W. Bashford C 
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PAN=GERMANISM. 

The Book of the Hour. 
Roland G. Uolier. M.$I.50 

AN AMERICAN FAMILY. 

H. K. Webster. M.fj.oo 

THE FULFILMENT OF A 
DREAM. 

A. RI. Cable. RI.f3.90 

RESEARCHES INTO 
CHINESE SUPERSTITIONS 

,5 Volumes. Per volume. 

Now Ready. M # 4.50 

THE BIBLE and ITS CHRIST 

K. A. Tot rev. RJ.J1.50 
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Editorial 

The danger of a weakening of spirituality is 
^aintatning always present, partly because of the ceaseless 

pressure of daily tasks and partly because, while 
the most important, this spiritual dimension is the least 
tangible. We note with interest that in these days of the 
widening of the social activities of the Christian Church a 
commercial and financial magazine, The Chronicle , asks in a 
recent editorial, “ Is the Church to Lose its Spirituality ? n The 
question is prompted by the increasing socialization of church 
activities, and is pertinent and thought-provoking. It implies 
a warning that is always in point. The writer feels that the 
danger lies in transforming the church into an agency for “the 
dissemination of untried theories of human relations that may 
negative its true spiritual might and mission.” In other 
words, to offset the absorption in complex activities on the 
plane of daily social needs we need to stimulate the attempt to 
scale “the clear heights of consecration, of equality, and of 
liberty, in the realms of the spiritual.” The writer is not de¬ 
claiming against the social activities of the Church but against 
the danger that the necessity of spiritualizing social activities 
may be overlooked. 
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If a business magazine has time to point out this danger, 
Christian workers must take time to study how to counteract 
it. In this connection it is significant to note that it was the 
Sub-committee (of the China Continuation Committee) on 
Mission Administration, that in its recent meeting pointed out 
the advisability of relegating more matters of mission adminis¬ 
tration to small executive bodies with a view to u safe-guarding 
the time of the annual meeting chiefly for spiritual ends?'' 
Most of us must admit, as the Chairman of the China Continua¬ 
tion Committee did in commenting on this report, that we have 
thought very little about such a use of annual mission meetings. 
They too easily dwindle into a scramble of individual opinions 
for the place of honor. The cultivation of the spiritual is too 
often left to short opening services or one special address. By 
spirituality we understand a dominating God-consciousness. 
We must take time to cultivate this, the prime essential. Miss 
Cablets article, therefore, on the deepening of the spiritual life, 
is the expression of a spreading desire to promote this dominant 
God-consciousness. It is something for which we must take 
time, and must do individually, and in quietness. It is only 
by such vital contact with God that we can put God into 
every life activity and make every legitimate need of man an 
opportunity for getting into touch with Him. To make the 
Church a centre of social helpfulness and to spiritualize its 
social activities, we must begin by being spiritual. 

* * * 

At its last meeting the China Continuation Com- 
Jftflbt! through its Sub-committee on the Chinese 

Church, issued a ringing call to Christians in China 
to take an aggressive attitude toward social evils. In this as 
well as in intellectual and spiritual culture Christians should 
endeavor to lead. United action against common evils is an 
excellent way to promote Christian unity. Opium, alcohol, 
the youthful use of cigarettes, and the social vice, are inter¬ 
national enemies against which international forces are arraying 
themselves. Against opium the International Anti-Opium 
Association is making headway. There is apparent, however, 
among the missionaries, an apathetic attitude with regard to 
this subject. Apathy must give place to antipathy : we must 
fight as well as pray, preach, and teach. The social enemies 
referred to above threaten human freedom as much as 
Nietzsche’s superman. 
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The W. C. T. U. of China is beginning work. 
dBoral TOelfate with Dn Mary Stone as p reside nt. This 
Movements , 

in China organization has also an organizing and a 
literary secretary supported by itself. They 
have begun the preparation of literature and have gotten in 
touch with all girls’ schools in China* with a view to promot¬ 
ing an active campaign. As seen in a reference in this 
issue of the Recorder, the Christian Endeavor Society is also 
promoting its temperance ideals—already vindicated in the 
face of amused cynics—wherever it is doing work. In 
Shanghai there is also a special movement against cigarette¬ 
smoking on the part of women. A nation-wide stand against 
the exploitation of Chinese youth by the cigarette business, is 
urgently needed. The social evil seems to be changing for the 
worse in China. Shanghai has an active Moral Welfare 
Committee, which has succeeded in stimulating the Rate¬ 
payers of the International Settlement to vote for the ap¬ 
pointment of a Vice Commission, which is just beginning its 
work. The social vice grows by being let alone. In some 
way every city in China should organize its moral forces—the 
missionaries fully co-operating and not waiting too long for 
others to lead. 436 British residents in China have signed an 
appeal which is to be sent to prominent British officials and 
leaders, protesting against the investment of British capital in 
the liquor trade in China. This parallels an appeal sent in 
January, 1919, at the request, of many Missions, by the China 
Continuation Committee to the Foreign Missious Conference in 
the United States, a move which has already stirred up con¬ 
siderable interest in China’s problems in this regard. 


* 


* 


International Merest 
tn Gblna’s flbo'ral 
Welfare 


Both opium and alcohol have received 
attention in the Peace treaty. This will 
serve to line up the national consciences 
and moral forces of the world against 
these evils. The Anti-Saloon League had five representatives 
in Paris doing their part in bringing this about. 

The victory in the United States against the liquor traffic 
will also set free great resources for carrying on this fight 
throughout the whole world. The World’s W. C. T. U. is 
planning to Taise $25,000 for prohibition extension in other 
lands, with special attention to the emergency in China created 
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by the determination of American brewers to dump their cast-off 
goods into the Celestial Kingdom. The International Prohibi¬ 
tion Confederation, a new organization, is endeavoring to find 
out how it can wisely spend money in China in promoting its 
object The Anti-Saloon league, which has raised—mainly 
from Christian sources—and spent against this evil about 
twenty million dollars and is assured for the next three years of 
an income of one million (gold) a year, is also prepared to 
back a movement on a wide scale which would include China. 
Furthermore, the Presbyterian Board of Temperance has set 
aside $50,000 a year for each of the next five years for 
temperance work in foreign lauds. This work they desire to 
carry on through those on the field. Here again is a possible 
source of help for China. Here are energies waiting to be 
released and friends eager to help in certain phases of a moral 
welfare campaign in China. This is the advance wave of a 
great world moral welfare movement. Each Christian centre 
in China, therefore, should aim to get in touch with the 
International Anti-Opium Association and the Moral Welfare 
Committee of the China Continuation Committee and other 
organizations. Against these social evils the Christians in every 
centre should sharply draw the issue and prepare for a fight 
to a finish. Here is beginning a mobilization of Christian 
forces gathering under Christian ideals, with an intent to 
destroy social evils as determined as that of those trying to 
promote them. These cancerous excrescences on the life of 
China must go! The Christian forces must take the lead and 
have a full share in bringing this about. 


* 


* 


Cooperation—an 
OutatanOfng 
feature of Cbtna 
/BMsstona 


The momentum already attained by the 
movement for Christian co-operation in 
China is not yet sensed in full by all its 
friends at the home base. This is due in 
large part because they think in terms of 
one ecclesiastical organization rather than of the co-operative 
action of groups through which those differing in creed are 
working together to meet certain common needs and to fulfill 
certain common obligations. At the fifth of a series of con¬ 
ferences on Christian Union, held in March, 1919, at Kingsway 
Hall (London), the Bishop of Chelmsford gave an address on 
“Christian Union and World Evangelization.” Two reports 
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of the address have come to our notice, which are very similar. 
According to the heading over the one, in The British Weekly , 
“disunion” was more prominent in the Bishop’s speech than 
union. In this same article the comment was made that the 
speech came dangerously near a confession that missionary 
work is a failure. For some reason, the shadows in the picture 
dominated the Bishop’s utterances. We cannot yet announce 
an amalgamation of missionary resources, the inclusion of all 
Christian bodies in one ecclesiastical organization, or a unifica¬ 
tion of command along the lines that the Allies took to win the 
war. We are not sure that spiritual freedom could be cased in 
such rigid armor for very long. 

To the Bishop’s shadowed presentation the Rev. E. W. 
Burt, now in France, replied in a letter wherein he pointed out 
many features of union and co-operation in China at variance 
with the impression made by the speech. Mr. Burt admits, of 
course, that the missionaries in China have not yet put an end 
to their division of forces or differences of conviction. But his 

4 

reply cries out against the Bishop’s exaggerated statement. “ In 
England,” says Mr. Burt, “the chronic fact that strikes the 
honest observer is the waste of money and spiritual man power 
and the overlapping that are the outcome of our un-Christian 
disunion. In China, on the other hand, it is the exception cwid 
not the rule , and where such things exist they are in the main 
due to the authorities at home and not to the workers on the 
foreign field, who are far more advanced both in the theory and 
practice of Christian unity than their supporters at home.” 
This statement is in the main true. The chief characteristic 
of missions in China at present is co-operation in an ever 
widening circle of Christian activities. Dogma and Church 
polity are being left to work themselves out. They are easier 
to see through than to get through. It is surprising, though, 
how many things can be done together without its being 
necessary to find a common form for either. We need someone 
to write a book on “ Christian Co-operation in China,” for the 
benefit of those at home who do not know its range and 
momentum. We have much yet to do but we are moving faster 
than, according to his speech, the Bishop appears to realize. 
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Cbe [promotion ot Sntercession 


“ GO YE INTO ALL THE WORLD.TEACHING.” 

1. Are you satisfied with the tone of your school? 

2. Is it so efficient educationally that it brings honour to the cause of 
Christ ? 

3. To what degree is it helping its students to become Christians and to 
grow in Christiau grace? 

4. What results would come if all the Christian schools had better, more 
consecrated teachers ? 


The China Christian Educational Association is undertaking' a Cbiua- 
wide Campaign of Teacher Training. The China Coutiuuation Committee 
has given this campaign its hearty support, realizing that “this great 
scheme.may change the entire standing of mission schools in China.” 

The scheme began in prayer; may it be continued, elaborated and 
consummated iu ever widening prayer. 


Thanksgiving. 

(1) . Let us give thanks that one out of every 20 of the pupils in China 
are now in Christian schools. 

(2) . Let us give thanks for the many Christian leaders iu Church and 
State, that have already come from these schools. 

(3) . Let us be thankful for the relatively large number of girl students 
in Christian schools and for all that this promises in the way of enlightened 
Christian homes. 

Penitence. 

Let us confess that too often our schools have been unworthy of their 
high calling. Our teachers have been ill-trained. They have been asked to 
attempt more than they can do well. We have not given them adequate 
equipment. 

Intercession. 

(1) . That they ma> r be wisely guided at this critical time and iu their 
disappointment over the weakness and humiliation of their present Govern¬ 
ment they may find the hope and salvation of China in God. 

(2) . For their teachers, that they may be worthy followers of the great 
Teacher. 

(3) . For Christian schools of all grades, that through their instrument¬ 
ality the coming of Christ’s Kingdom in China may be hastened. 

(4) . For divine guidance step by step iu the recently inaugurated China- 
wide Campaign of Teacher Training. 

i< 0 x/>rd God of hosts, Who maketh the frail children of men to be Thy 
glad soldiers in the conquest of sin and misery, breathe Thy Spirit, we pray 
thee into the students of this country and of all lands, that they may come 
together in faith and fellowship, and stand up, au exceeding great army, for 
the deliverance of the oppressed and for the triumph of Thy Kingdom ; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. ” 







Contributed Articles 


What the China Continuation Committee has done 

L. H. ROOTS 

0 UCH of the most important work in the world cannot 
be tabulated nor described in detail and some of it 
cannot be definitely named nor even more than hinted 
at* for it concerns the adjustment of more or less 
personal questions and especially the creation of mutual under¬ 
standing and confidence between individuals and groups and 
organizations. The most important work of the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee has been of this nature. The meetings 
and the correspondence of the special committees, and parti¬ 
cularly the annual meetings of the whole Committee, have 
kept in fairly close contact with one another from year’s end to 
year’s end a group cf men and women, Chinese and foreign, 
members of different Missions, engaged in various kinds of 
missionary work, in different parts of China. It has broadened 
their sympathies and enlarged their horizon, enabling them 
to see more widely the whole task of the Church in China and 
the whole of the Christian forces which are to deal with that 
task. Among the elements which cannot be tabulated special 
mention must be made of the personal services of the several 
secretaries of the Committee. It has been no small thing to 
have the whole time of the Chinese Secretary, Dr. Cheng 
Ching-yi, devoted to the common interests of half a million of 
his fellow Christians in China. The Missions owe more than 
can be readily acknowledged to the fact that Mr. Lobenstiue, 
the Foreign Secretary, has been set free to give all his thought 
and energy to the common tasks of the missionary enterprise in 
China. Dr. Warnsbuis has accomplished results of far-reaching 
import from the simple fact that, by virtue of his position as 
National Bvangelistic Secretary, his helpfulness and experience 
as a missionary are made available to the missionary body as a 
whole and brought to bear on common tasks which can hardly 
be dealt with except by one so placed. And the very fact that 
such secretaries are in charge of a kind of general headquarters 


Note.—R eaders of {be Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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for Missions and have a sufficient office staff in Shanghai, has 
already ushered in a new day as regards both the investigation 
and the prosecution of Christian work in China. 

Turning co specific matters wherein the Committee has 
borne a manifest part, .the following may be mentioned : 

1. The Forward Evangelistic Movement . The National 
Conference of 1913 at Shanghai, especially requested the 
Committee (which is its “Continuation ”) “to take such 
action as may be necessary for the prosecution of a great 
forward movement in the evangelization of special classes 
in cities.” Through its Special Committee on the Forward 
Evangelistic Movement and the appointment of its National 
Evangelistic Secretary, the Committee * has not only heeded 
this request, but has done much to keep evangelism in the fore¬ 
ground of all mission work. This aspect of the Committee’s 
work has commended itself to all classes of missionaries and is 
a conspicuous instance of the success in vital matters which 
awaits united action. Yet the Committee’s work in this con¬ 
nection is manifestly just beginning. 

2. Survey, The making of a comprehensive survey of 
•existing missionary work was entrusted to the Committee by 
the National Conference of 1913 with emphatic insistence on 
its urgency and almost pathetic confidence that it could soon be 
carried out. The Committee has kept steadily at the task thus 
committed to it, and is now being rewarded with tangible 
results and a prospect of most illuminating evidence as to 
general and specific conditions throughout China. Mr. Stauffer 
has succeeded in enlisting the co-operation of an unexpectedly 
large part of the missionary body. His report, with accom¬ 
panying maps and charts as presented for the Special Com¬ 
mittee on Survey at the Annual Meeting this year, was declared 
by several veteran missionaries to be the most convincing and 
moving presentation of the general situation they had ever 
seen. Here again, the work of the Committee is barely begun. 

3. Statistics Largely owing to the foresight and faith 
of the late Bishop Bash ford’s advocacy, the Committee assumed 
the responsibility of adding a Statistical Secretary to its staff 
and this venture of faith has been amply justified. Mr. 
Boynton brings to this task skilled experience and enthusiasm 
of a high order, and a single congregation in Los Angeles pro¬ 
vides his salary and allowances. He has secured 90% of the 
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returns asked for from the Missions for the statistical tables, 
and 98!' of those asked for the Directory ; while his careful prep¬ 
aration of these and of the China Mission Year Book for the 
press have introduced reliability and therefore usefulness iu 
these works hitherto practically impossible. 

4. Comity. The Special Committee on Comity made good 
use of experience in India as well as in China and brought in a 
report at the Annual Meeting in Hangchow, 1917, which was 
adopted after detailed consideration as representing in general 
the opinion of the China Continuation Committee. This report 
has been submitted to Mission and Church authorities through¬ 
out China, with the result that it has been approved by more 
than ninety Mission Bodies, representing over 4,000 mission¬ 
aries. Such “legislation by referendum. ’’ is of great value to 
the Christian movement as a whole, clarifying principles and 
promoting the kind of uniformity in action which avoids need¬ 
less occasion of offence. The work of the Committee on this 
subject has been a distinct help in promoting the spirit of con¬ 
siderateness and fair dealing which is the fruit of Christian 
courtesy and common sense, and which the report describes as 
the essence of Comity. 

5. The Training oj Missionaries. The successive special 
committees on this subject conducted extensive correspondence 
and also did no little travelling in order to ascertain the con¬ 
ditions under which the Chinese language is acquired by 
missionaries, and the recommendations of the Annual Meeting, 
based on their reports, assisted very greatly in the development 
of the Language schools at Peking and Nanking. Dr. Sanders’ 
report to the New York Board of Missionary Preparation after 
his visit to China in 1918, points out the valuable services 
of the China Continuation Committee in considering the general 
as well as the language preparation of missionaries, not only 
during the period of professional study in the West and 
during the first term of service in Chiua, but also during the 
first furlough. He points out a characteristic service of the 
Committee when he says that through it he got into touch at 
once with the mature thought of the missionaries in China. 

6. Christian Literature. The problems of producing and 
distributing Christian literature have proven very difficult to 
deal with but plans which promise to solve the most serious 
of these problems have issued in the formation of the Christian 
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Publishers* Association and the China Christian Literature 
Council. The latter is the special committee of the China 
Continuation Committee on Christian Literature, and as such 
its functions are solely consultative and advisory ; but, as its 
constitution runs: “in its relations to the proposed Inter¬ 
national Christian Literature Council, the Mission Boards, the 
Chinese churches and others, its function shall be either con¬ 
sultative and advisory ; or executive and legislative, as those 
bodies request.” It affords a means whereby the Christian 
Literature forces of China may express themselves unitedly, and 
has given new hope to friends both in China and in the West, 
so much so that it is now looked upon as a means by which 
both the funds and the workers needed may soon be secured. 

7. Theological Education . The Committee has dealt with 
this subject constantly from its first appointment and has done 
much in the collecting and disseminating of information con¬ 
cerning the various grades of training for both men and women. 
Suffice it to note here that college graduates can now find in 
China courses of theological study which will meet their require¬ 
ments, This was true to only a very limited extent a few years 
ago ; and the advance now recorded is largely due, according 
to Dr. Leighton Stuart, to the China Continuation Committee. 

8. Year Books . The China Mission Year Book, men¬ 
tioned above, and the Chinese Church Year Book, have become 
annual contributions of increasing value, both of them now 
prepared by the China Continuation Committee and the latter 
having been begun and continued by it at the request of the 
National Conference of 1913. 

9. Mission Administration . Beginning with the stimu¬ 
lating, almost exciting, report on Business and Administrative 
Efficiency, as presented by Mr. Brockman, chairman of the 
special committee on this subject, to the Annual Meeting of 
1914, business and administrative questions have been seen 
more clearly in their true light as bearing vitally on the effec¬ 
tiveness of the whole missionary enterprise. The Committee’s 
deliberations have emphasized common problems of effective 
administration and are doing much to remove from them the 
paralyzing influences of odium iheologicum . 

10. Religious Liberty . The Committee could not touch 
this subject officially but timely and deeply appreciated help 
was given by setting Dr. Cheng Ching-yi free to act on the 
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Peking Committee which averted the dangers of intolerant 
legislation in 1916-17. 

11. Work for Moslems. The Committee made possible 
the visit of Dr. Zwemer in the summer of 1917, whereby 
widespread interest has been aroused, and the special committee 
on work for Moslems is not only studying the situation and 
bringing together those concerned but has prepared literature 
which those who desired it could get attended to nowhere else. 

12. Missions Building. An ideal site has been secured 
for a building in which to accommodate not only the China 
Continuation Committee, but the Associated Mission Treasurers, 
the China Christian Educational Association, the China Medical 
Missionary Association, the Chinese Recorder, the Sunday 
School Union, and similar inter-Church enterprises. The 
Christian Movement in China is indebted to the Presbyterian 
Board and a few individual Presbyterian donors for princely 
gifts towards this building which we may well think of as be¬ 
coming a kind of home and centre of common work and 
aspiration for all the Christian forces in China. 

13. Phonetic Writing. Simplified waiting of the Chinese 
language has become a live issue during the last year and a half, 
and the Committee has rendered characteristic service by bring- 
ing together those concerned in such a way that a feasible pro¬ 
cedure was unanimously agreed upon. Out of many schemes 
including the “Standard Romanized ” the special committee 
appointed agreed to use the “National Phonetic System” 
which was first set forth by the Central Government’s Board of 
Education in 1913. With the co-operation of the represent¬ 
atives of the Government Board of Education, the Milton 
Stewart Evangelistic Fund, the Sunday School Union, and 
especially by the help of the China Inland Mission in setting 
apart Miss Garland to give her whole time for the present to 
this work, the special committee has published primers and 
syllabaries and articles which have awakened wide-spread in¬ 
terest, in so much that Dr. Fong Sec informed the Committee 
at its Annual Meeting that its work had convinced the Com¬ 
mercial Press that it will pay to print in the Phonetic Script, 
To many thoughtful persons it seems reasonable to say that no 
new device has offered such far-reaching possibilities as this for 
the benefit of the Chinese people, since the invention of print¬ 
ing, and that the facilities offered by the Committee have 
advanced the use of this new device by at least ten years. 
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Progressive Plans for Christian Work in China 
as seen in the Reports of the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee 

T '"' JHE work of the China Continuation Committee during 
the last year was carried on by twelve representative 
Committees and an office staff of twenty-one. The cost 
for 1918 involved a budget of $34,302.03. Financial 
support came from many widely separated sources, not the least 
significant being a beginning in this direction by the Chinese 
Church. The work of the China Continuation Committee is 
not easily tabulated or defined. In one sense the Committee is 
the clerical department of the missionary body ; in another, the 
collector arid disseminator of valuable general information and 
of stimulating plans for future work ; in yet another sense it 
is the agent for bringing together those missionary interests 
that are working separately, at a disadvantage ; as, for instance, 
the China Christian Publishers’ Association and the China 
Christian Literature Council. All of its work, in the last 
analysis, is done for the Chinese Church, and there are not 
wanting encouraging signs of deep spiritual response to its 
stimulating influence. All its reports, therefore, from which 
we have culled a few outstanding thoughts, express the many- 
sided activities of Christianity in China and, above all, its 
attempts to correlate its forces and extend its influence to the 
remotest political bounds and the most pressing social and 
spiritual needs. 


The Movement for Christian Co-operation 

The Christian forces in China will soon have a “ Missions 
Building,” a site for this already having been secured in a 
most desirable place in Shanghai. By thus putting into close 
touch most, if not all, Mission headquarters, it will be still 
easier to move together where desired. That everything is 
being done to promote co-operation is shown in the appoint¬ 
ment of two special committees to link up a little more closely 
with the China Continuation Committee the work of the China 
Medical Missionary Association and the China Christian Educa» 
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tioual Association. That tins movement is spiritual as well as 
practical is indicated by the acceptance of the u Statement of 
Comity” by about 57 per cent, of the societies and 70 per cent, 
of the missionaries working in China, and the fact that up to 
the present time no group has voted to disapprove of this State¬ 
ment. This widespread spirit of co-operation is assisting in 
bringing together different denominational groups. The Ang¬ 
lican, Presbyterian, and Lutheran groups have made substantial 
progress towards denominational unity. That this comes at a 
time of interdenominational co-operation is significant, it being 
apparent that the two types of co-operative movement can 
develop together. Then, too, there is what might be called 
the community co-operative movement, as seen in the organi¬ 
zations perfected in Hangchow, Nanking, Tientsin, and 
Canton, for progressive co-operative work in these important 
places. 

The crowning feature of this movement, however, is the 
yet incomplete Survey of China, which involves all types of 
co-operation and has up to date received the assistance of at 
least 150 different individuals. It is hoped that the facts being 
gathered will be ready for publication in 1920. Already it has 
features such as charts showing density of population, and 
ethnological charts—which so far as known are new in the 
study of China. It is hoped to call a conference of missionary- 
leaders, at home and abroad, both Chinese and foreign, a year 
hence, to consider questions arising out of this Survey, at 
which time the questions of interpreting and applying the facts 
known will be seriously undertaken. Already the great dis¬ 
proportion in the way the needs of cities and country districts 
are met by the Christian forces, has been made clear. Such 
facts as this, that about 95 per cent, of the people in Honan 
and Shansi live in cities of under 20,000 population, when 
known of all China, coupled with facts of real and assumed 
“occupation, 55 will create a revolution in thinking and a 
tremendous readjustment in actual work. Dr. Harlan P» 
Beach says the completion of this Survey will mean the begin¬ 
ning of real Christian statesmanship in China. At this point 
co-operative effort is helping to outline plans that will affect 
missionary work possibly for fifty years. The most significant 
thing about Christian work in China at present is the way the 
Christian forces are trying to find out how to work together fox- 
spiritual efficiency. 
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Nation-wide Evangelism 

For the Christian forces in China to work together on an 
adequate presentation of the Gospel to the Chinese, they must 
organize. The beginning of such organization is seen in the 
formation of the Forward Evangelistic Movement Committee. 
And from a national standpoint evangelistic work is better 
organized than ever before. Here also what the Forward 
Evangelistic Committee has been able to do on a national scale 
other groups are beginning to do on a local scale, as, for inst¬ 
ance, the division of their territory into evangelistic districts, 
by the churches of South Fukien. As an instance of attack on 
a national evangelistic problem, we have the Special Committee 
on Work for Moslems, which is working towards the improve¬ 
ment of special literature for use in this connection, and is 
planning to give direct attention to the needs of Moslem 
women and children. During the year, five Bulletins intended 
to assist in the promotion of evangelistic work have been 
issued. 

In the future more pains must be taken to find out “How 
to make the Gospel good news to our hearers.” The mission¬ 
ary’s place in this task is well emphasized: he must not only 
inspire it but do it. While it may have been easier to secure 
special funds for educational or industrial work, the time has 
come when more men and women must be set free to give 
themselves wholly to evangelistic work and larger sums allocated 
for the national and local evangelistic work. Among other 
things, many specially trained evangelistic leaders must be 
secured. 

In connection with the devolution of foreign control and 
administration of Christian work in China, the report on Mission 
Administration pointed out that pastoral work is rapidly 
passing into the bauds of the Chinese Church, which will in 
the near future take over responsibility for all evangelistic 
work. It is possible, however, that institutional work and 
theological training will pass over to Chinese shoulders more 
slowly. One Chinese speaker said that responsibility for 
theological education will be the last thing to pass to the 
Chinese Church. This does not mean that the local church 
wili not have a large responsibility for training church-members. 
In this connection it was recommended that a “ catechumenate 
should be organized in every church, where inquirers undergo 
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a special course of preparation, the period of which should be 
not less than three months and preferably six.” Here is a 
wide field for religious instruction. It should be noted too 
that there is an increasing prominence of Chinese evangelistic 
leaders ; which is a most encouraging sign. 

The outstanding feature of the evangelistic movement is of 
course the Christian Commission to Yunnan. This, while not 
the result of official action on the part of the Forward Evangel¬ 
istic Committee, is yet closely linked up with their co-operative 
sympathy. This movement of investigation and experiment is 
truly indigenous and yet in close touch with the sympathetic 
co-operation of Christians from the West. It should serve to 
arouse both a general and local evangelistic spirit in Chinese 
Christians. It will be the focus of attention not only for the 
Chinese Churches but also for those from the West who have 
waited long for a real deep spiritual reaction to Christianity on 
the part of Chinese Christians. Direct evangelism is becoming 
more prominent, though in close touch with all other forms of 
Christian activity in China. 


Christianity and Social Welfare 

As a group, in addition to emphasis on the application of 
the Gospel to individual needs, the Christian forces in China 
are assuming definitely their obligation to make Christian 
principles live in the social life of the Chinese people. So 
prominent is this becoming that it is almost a new movement. 
The report of the Chinese Church, recognizing that the subject 
of direct evangelism was dealt with elsewhere, made this its 
main feature. The principal item of the report was “Some 
Social Ideas Needing the Attention of the Christian Church 
in China.” In this statement an attempt is made to lead the 
Church into its right attitude to society and find varied outlets 
for the multiform desire to serve. The assumption of the 
attitude of this report, by the Chinese Christian churches, will 
mean great things. We summarize some of the outstanding 
ideas:— 

“Christian patriotism is based on love for mankind which 
has as its root the love of God.” 

“While recognizing their obligation to those under official 
responsibility, Christians stand for justice to all, without dis- 
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tinction, and believe also in the equality of men and women. 
Freedom of conscience as it concerns man’s relation to God 
must not be interfered with by outside pressure. To assist in 
developing these, a well directed system of universal education 
is essential.” 

As to family problems, it was felt that Christians should 
reverence their parents, living or dead, iu accordance with the 
Word of God, should eliminate polygamous practices, raise the 
age of marriage, give due recognition to the consent of those to 
be married, and put an end to foot-binding and slavery. 

As to the now emerging matter of industrial relationships, 
the report said, “The Christian Church stands for protection 
of the working classes from long hours of labor, inadequate 
wages, and suitable work for women and child laborers,” and 
for a day of rest, preferably Sunday. 

A clear call to Chinese Christians was given to oppose the 
social vice, gambling, and the use of drugs, including alcohol 
and cigarettes. It was felt, furthermore, that the churches 
should participate in the care of the unfortunate, and in the 
sanitary and moral improvement of family and social con¬ 
ditions. 

This spirit of social sympathy appeared to reach to the 
Chinese ministry as well, as in two of the reports the question 
of an adequate support for the ministry was taken up and 
special instructions given for a study of this question. It is 
evident that with the rise of standards and cost of living there 
is a feeling that more should be done for the ministry. To make 
ample provision for the proper support of the Chinese ministry, 
was stated to be “true economy.” “There is more danger of 
extravagance in continual foreign reinforcements and a large 
staff of ill-trained Chinese than in picking, educating, and 
adequately providing for more of these better equipped 
Chinese.” 

All of the above arises out of the desire to apply Christian 
principles socially. It means that Christianity must be aggres¬ 
sive in the promotion of social welfare. These ideas headed up 
in the appointment of a Moral Welfare Committee to promote 
aggressive action against existing social evils, and to be a 
means of expressing the interest of moral welfare groups 
elsewhere, such as the Auti-Saloon League, and others, for the 
moral well-being of China. There is a prospect that this 
Committee may have a permanent secretary. 
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Education: General 

The questions of general Mission education are found in 
the various reports and recommendations oi the China Christian 
Educational Association as presented to the China Continuation 
Committee. In these recommendations emphasis is laid on the 
need of certification and registration of teachers, some form of 
vocational education, the desirability of more uniformity in 
accurate grading and defining of Christian schools and princi¬ 
ples, and the adoption of the unit system. To draw attention 
to these needs is to promise solutions ere long. 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the crux of the 
problem of mission education is in the great insufficiency of 
trained teachers. The China Christian Educational Association 
presented a plan for a five-year program in Teacher-training, 
which was heartily endorsed by the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee, The plan involves the following ; 

A. For each Local Association . 

1. An administrative secretary (foreign). 

2. An associate secretary (Chinese). 

3. A director of teacher-training (foreign). 

4. Lower Grade Normal Schools. 

5. Teachers’ Institutes in each district leading to reading 

circles. 

6. Summer Schools. 

7. Grading and registration of teachers. 

B. For the China Christian Educational Association, 

8. Higher Grade Normal Colleges, 4 or 5 in strategic 

centres to serve all China. 

9. A Chinese Magazine for teachers. 

10. A committee on teacher-training text-books and other 
publications. 

ir. A committee on Government recognition. 

To support these twenty-seven specialists and maintain the 
other features of this scheme, it was estimated that a total 
amount of $722,000 (Mexican) would be needed, which means 
for each of the nine Local Associations an annual subsidy for 
five years of $16,044; some other necessary items are already 
provided for outside of this budget. The importance of this 
movement cannot be over-estimated. It is to be hoped that 
something can be done so that those schools not in the territory 
of the nine Educational Associations may also be benefited 
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thereby. It is a far-reaching plan, well in keeping with recent 
developments. The resolution of endorsement by the China 
Continuation Committee said, among other things, “ It realizes 
what great potentialities there are in this scheme and how it 
may change the entire standing of Mission Schools in China.” 

One other feature of tremendous significance along educat¬ 
ional lines is that of the promotion of the National Phonetic 
system. Already a considerable body of literature in this 
script has been prepared and distributed. Of general literature 
there has been printed 149,400 copies comprising 927,200 
pages, of which nearly 80 per cent, has been sold ; for the 
current half-year the China Sunday School Union has printed 
and sold 3,900,000 pages of International Uniform Sunday 
School Lesson notes in this script. Its chief purpose for the 
missionaries is, of course, to make the Bible known. The use of 
this script should make it possible to place an open Bible in 
the hands of every church-member in China. This will mean 
a great spiritual revival also. 

By way of promoting the widespread use of this script, the 
China Continuation Committee is urgently asking that Miss 
Garland give two or three years to this work. They further¬ 
more recommend the use of this phonetic literature now issued 
by the China Sunday School Union as a most valuable aid iu 
teaching this form of writing. 

Various reports recommend that the system be taught in 
all theological colleges, primary and middle schools, and that 
special normal classes be run in the churches. Miss Garland 
also suggests that a League of Service should be formed whereby 
the teaching of this script should be made a form of practical 
Christian work. 

Education: Theological 

On the call of the Committee on Theological Education, 
a Special Conference on Theological Education met a day 
earlier than the China Continuation Committee. This Con¬ 
ference was attended by over thirty delegates—Chinese and 
foreign—and represented nearly all the theological schools of 
China. The final report of this Special Committee contains 
many of the actions of this Conference. 

The report on Theological Education gave more attention 
to theological colleges and seminaries than to Bible Schools. 
Bible schools are relatively more numerous, more adequately 
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equipped, with a more easily recruited supply of candidates, 
and have simpler economic and educational problems than 
have theological colleges and seminaries. Students entering 
these should have had either a middle or higher arts course, or 
their equivalent. At present there are 76 students who have 
had a junior or senior college course, and 213 middle school 
graduates, which gives a total of 289 students actually in 
preparation for the ministry, in these higher grade schools. 
This is an encouraging situation. In all there are now twelve 
institutions which may be spoken of as theological colleges in 
the restricted sense noted above. It was pointed out that there 
are now enough institutions ready to receive college graduates 
to sustain the assertion that any such men can find in China a 
course of instruction prepared to meet their requirements. 
There are sigus also that the number of men in the colleges 
and academies looking in the direction of the miuistry is 
•increasing. 

In the future, among other things, a special preachers’ 
magazine is planned. Greater emphasis than ever is to be laid 
upon the spiritual requirements as over against the intellectual 
or others. Furthermore, it was shown that theological educa¬ 
tion ought not to stop with graduation. As a class, Chinese 
preachers unfortunately do little systematic stndy. Therefore 
attendance upon summer conferences and the taking of courses 
by correspondence in theological education should be strenuous¬ 
ly encouraged. 

Education: Religious 

This has to do with instruction given for a definitely 
religious purpose, in the church, Sunday school, and other 
schools. A scientific study of the interests, needs and possib¬ 
ilities of Chinese children along this line is being conducted. 
This originated in the East China Educational Association 
and is now being carried on by a committee of the China 
Christian Educational Association. It is interesting to note 
that this intensive study of the problems of education is being 
made in connection with the promotion of religious education. 
Already several short and helpful publications have been 
issued in connection with this study. Attention is drawn to 
the need of a constructive program of religious education for 
the Chinese Church. Such a program we may expect in the 
near future. 
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There are many other points in the reports and resolutions 
passed at the seventh annual meeting of the China Continuation 
Committee that will repay attention. We have tried to pick 
out those dealing with plans for the future. And it is seen 
that in Christian co-operation, evangelism, the social message, 
and education, there are plans projected and ideas under consi¬ 
deration that will bring about the most far-reaching changes in 
mission work in China. Most encouraging are the signs of 
definite response to Christian responsibility for the evangeliza¬ 
tion of China on the part of the Chinese Church, and the 
growing influence and activity of Chinese leadership. Taken 
as a whole, the Christian forces in China are now in process of 
studying their whole task, defining their attitude thereto, and 
seeking for adequate plans to meet worthily their respousibility. 


Literature Needs of the Christian Church 

in China 

a letter dated October 26, 1918, addressed to the 
Committee on Christian Literature of the Continuation 
J Committee of the World’s Missionary Conference (Edin¬ 
burgh, 1910), a comprehensive statement as to the 
literature needs of the Christian Church in China was made. 
Since this statement has already been published, contains 
much already known to our readers, and our space is limited, 
we will give only a brief resumd thereof. 

This statement gives the results of the investigations thus 
far made by the China Literature Council. It is an attempt to 
fulfill the vision of those who have taken part in the preparation 
of existing Christian literature as revealed in the “Classified 
Index ” prepared by the Rev. G. A. Clayton. While it is now 
well acquainted with existing literature, the Council does not 
yet know the actual amount being spent by the missions in 
its production. The Council does not contemplate, at least for 
the present, becoming in itself a publishing agency nor does it 
desire to set up an independent literature establishment. It 
hopes to work through existing agencies. 

The committee did its work with four sub-committees, 
whose reports are briefly given below : 
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I. THE DISCOVERY AND DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN 
LITERARY TALENT. 

To find and train Chinese literary talent is the most urgent 
need. Only comparatively few Chinese Christians with literary 
gifts can go abroad for their ideas, and only here and there has 
the Church produced men and women with an efficient mastery 
of English or some other Western tongue who are also able to 
write in Chinese. For some time to come the chief source of 
material for effective Chinese literature, on Christian subjects, 
will be the West. While we must look more and more to Chinese 
literary leadership yet the place of the missionary in the pro¬ 
duction of literature is of no small importance, though he must 
be a man able to hide himself behind his Chinese colleagues. 

Lines of Effort Suggested. 

1. The Giving of Prizes. This method has been used to a cer¬ 
tain extent with success and promises much in the future. 
An average of Mexican $200 would be needed for each prize. 
For the first year at least one prize should be offered. As 
a means therefore of encouraging the discovery of literary 
talent, the use of $1,000 (Mexican) in this way is advised. 

2. A Christian Literature Correspondence School. At present 
a very small percentage of Chinese Christian leaders feel 
free to express their thoughts or record their experiences 
in literary form. A Correspondence School might offer 
sympathetic and constructive criticism to such. It would 
furthermore stimulate others to improve their literary 
talent. This suggestion would require the whole time of 
a competent literary worker and of an assistant, who, 
together with office expenses, would require a total of 
$3,480 (Mexican) a year. For the first year $r,200 would 
enable a good start to be made. 

3. Scholarships. The Council believes that scholarships 
would assist in training young men and women for literary 
purposes. lu this connection several of the Christian 
colleges are offering courses in Chinese literature and 
translation. The offering of a limited number of scholar¬ 
ships to those who have completed the first two years of 
their college course would enable some to pursue advanced 
literary study. If twenty such scholarships were made 
available—a conservative number—an allowance of $3,500 

. (Mexican) would be required. To offer four such scholar¬ 
ships the first year would call for $700 Mex. 

II. SURVEY AND CORRELATION OF CHRISTIAN 
LITERARY EFFORT. 

It is important that information as to existing literature 
be kept tip to date and that careful study be made of the 
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reasons for the success or failure of different types of literature, 
Christian literary workers in China are widely scattered. In 
order to meet their responsibility ior correlating the efforts of 
literary workers and so avoiding duplication and producing 
literature as rapidly as possible, the China Christian Literature 
Council would need $1,000 (Mexican). 

III'. THE EAEI.Y PREPARATION AND PRODUCTION OF 
MOST URGENTLY NEEDED LITERATURE. 

The following lines of literature are most urgently needed 
at the present time : 

1. Annotated translations of selected portions of the Scrip¬ 
tures, arranged with particular reference to the needs of 
the educated classes. 

2. Literature specially adapted for use in evangelistic cam" 
paigns. 

3. Literature for the illiterate. 

4. Literature for men and women. 

5. Special literature for young people. 

6. Devotional and missionary literature. 

7. Literature specially prepared for Chinese pastors, preachers™ 
and other Christian workers. In this connection, among 
other things, the desirability of a special periodical for the 
use of pastors and other Chinese Christian workers is 
emphasized. For experiment along this line an appropria¬ 
tion of $1,000 (Mexican) is asked. 

8. Literature giving the social application of Christianity. 

For the above, including amount for the preachers’ magaz¬ 
ine, a minimum amount of $11,000 (Mexican) is required™ 
Less would mean failure; more would be better. 

IV. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A CHRISTIAN PRESS 
BUREAU IN CHINA. 

The aim and scope of a Christian press bureau should be 
to supply the press in China, both secular and religious, infor¬ 
mation regarding subjects of current interest, including econ¬ 
omic, social, governmental, educational, moral, and religious 
questions. The presentation, while strictly non-partisan, should 
always be from the Christian standpoint. The bureau should 
also study Chinese public opinion as expressed in the daily 
press and other literature published. This proposal is heartily 
recommended by prominent and widely scattered Chinese 
Christian laymen. 
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To carry out this idea a highly qualified trained journalist 
should be secured from the West and an adequate income 
guaranteed for a period of not less than five years. In the 
opinion of the Council the Press Bureau should be appointed 
by and solely responsible to the China Christian Literature 
Council. The Council should be the trustees of the funds 
contributed from abroad for the Press Bureau. The Council is 
not yet ready to state what sum of money would be necessary 
to make the Press Bureau effective. 

ACTIONS TAKEN ON STATEMENT OF LITERATURE NEEDS. 

In the International Review of Missions for April (1919) 
there are extracts from the minutes of the British and American 
Sections of the Committee on Christian Literature of the 
Continuation Committee of the World’s Missionary Conference. 
The American section endorses the budget of minimun needs on 
which to start—Mexican $14, 100—andfasks that the Literature 
Committee of the Federation of Women’s Boards of Foreign 
Missions provide the $2,000 (Mexican) asked for special litera¬ 
ture for young people and special devotional and missionary 
literature. They also endorse the plan for a Press Bureau, 
with the condition that the funds needed be subscribed outside 
of appropriations from Mission Boards. 

In conclusion they suggest that, “If each Board would 
appropriate one per cent of its income for the Christian 
literature movement, over and above what it is accustomed to 
appropriating, it would inaugurate an advance movement of 
large promise and enable the Literature Committee to launch 
the admirable plan presented by the China Christian Literature 
Council.” 

The British section decided to lay the facts in this state¬ 
ment before the missionary societies and, without committing 
themselves as to details, gave it as their opinion that “ Proposals 
coming from so representative and weighty a body as the 
Christian Literature Council in China deserve most serious 
consideration.” They furthermore asked the societies to state 
how they think these needs can best be met, and what they are 
prepared to do. 

With regard to the Press Bureau, however, they were 
agreed that they were not prepared at present to propose to the 
missionary societies to make grants therefor. 
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Christianizing a World* 

PROFESSOR FLEMING 

I '*"™' N these days we are witnessing the birth pangs of a new 
world order. Humanity, having been stirred to its 
depths, is awakening to an inter-racial consciousness. 
Mankind can comprehend, therefore, as never before, 
a common objective for endeavour. Such a common cause must 
be sufficiently definite, sane and appealing to arouse a mighty 
community of interest and loyalty. Far surpassing any other 
purpose that could unify a world is that one involved in the 
internationalism implicit in Christianity. It confidently asks 
humanity to rise to the comprehensiveness of Jesus’ love, and 
to take as its common cause no less an object than the Chris¬ 
tianization of a world. Six conditions make this confidence 
especially reasonable in our day. 

In the first place, modern consciousness includes awareness 
of the solidarity of the human family. The nineteenth century 
bequeathed to the twentieth an almost staggering problem of 
world-embracing inter-relationships. But the great war has 
vastly deepened mankind’s appreciation of mutuality in inter¬ 
national privilege and responsibility. It has graphically mani¬ 
fested the implications of monotheism. That we are members 
one of another was yesterday a mere phrase. To-day, through 
mutual service and sacrifice, it has become a vivid reality to 
young and old in every home, and may be placed amongst the 
assets of mankind. The time, therefore, has forever passed for 
living unto oneself alone. Ever more widespread becomes the 
conviction that humanity is a living, vital, interpenetrating 
organism, and that the life of one God flows through all. 
Henceforth, therefore, any great objective must take into 
consideration the whole world. 

Furthermore, there has arisen a new conception of human 
need. And response to need has ever been one of the main¬ 
springs of Christianity’s outreach. Men used to dwell on the 
fate of lost souls in a world to come. The necessity of the 
world’s salvation was stated in abstract, a priori and specula¬ 
tive terms. But in modern times the significant discovery 
became operative thatjman’s life is socially conditioned. With 

* Reprinted from Union Theological Seminary Bulletin, Vol. II, No. i, 
1918. 
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the rise of the ethieo-social movement men began to demand a 
salvation for the world that is. Missionary methods and ob¬ 
jectives are being revised to square with the fact that man is 
a psycho-physical organism and that environment and social 
heritage have vital bearings on highest life. It is the concrete 
fact and the practical situation that now calls forth response. 
Information is so accessible that we can grasp the world’s 
need, not only extensively as it exists in China, Japan* India, 
South America, Africa, the Near East, and the so-called 
Christian nations; but even more intensively—the need for 
the Christianization of every sphere of human activity. We 
see that the Gospel is not merely for the whole world, but for 
the whole of life. Missionaries seek to bring Christ to bear 
not only upon new continents, but upon each untouched aspect 
of life within those continents. 

Furthermore sociology has enabled us to comprehend mam's 
total need and to analyze it as sevenfold : hygienic, economic,, 
educational, social, aesthetic, moral, and religious. To make 
health the possible attainment for every people; to abolish, 
the world around, all necessity for existence below the poverty 
line ; to enable each human being through education to enter 
as far as possible into his heritage ; to discover and to eradicate 
all causes of social maladjustment ; to develop capacities of 
response to beauty in every form ; to pierce down with discrimi¬ 
nation into what is right, and to have the will to doit; to 
know our Father and the One whom he has sent—for all these 
ends we see that we are to be co-workers with God. Ministry 
to each of these aspects of world-need is seen to be a real part 
in tbe establishment of the reign of God on earth. 

And yet while all this sevenfold need must be met in God’s 
ideal democracy, experience shows that we dare not evaluate 
the various aspects of man’s deficiency as being equally impor¬ 
tant. There is a need which, if it remains unmet, it profiteth a 
man nothing to have gained the whole world or other values. 
Mankind’s greatest need is still for that inward renewal which 
cometh from above. Henceforth, therefore, the Christian 
objective will take into consideration every form of human 
need, but will, with even clearer conviction, place foremost 
reconstruction from within. 

Another distinctly modern stimulus to the Christianization 
of our world comes from researches in anthropology, ethnology, 
and comparative religion. These fields of study have laid the 
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basis of a fundamental respect for the capacities and attainments 
of other peoples. Emphasis can now be placed not primarily 
on man’s lack, but upon his latent possibilities. It is becoming 
evident that no limit can be set to any race for its growth in 
knowledge, in power, in character and in a wondrous, pro¬ 
gressive sharing of the life of God. A growing confidence is 
being established that each people can make to the world a 
unique contribution without which humanity would be the 
poorer. Since there is a light that lighteth every man coming 
into the world, and since amongst no nation hath he left 
himself without witness, builders of a nbw world order expect 
to find in each land tokens of the spirit’s work. Christian 
missionaries enthusiastically recognize variety of endowment 
and faculty amongst all the peoples of God’s great family, and 
they strive to fire the imagination of mankind with the glorious 
vision of a democracy of God into which shall have been 
brought the life and thought and talents of every section of 
the human race as transformed by Jesus Christ. In this ex¬ 
pectancy of reciprocity in service all patronizing condescension 
is removed. Rather is there the conviction that we shall never 
apprehend all that Christ is until we see him bodied forth 
in every nation through gifts which have been transfigured 
through his influence. 

Furthermore, the last four years have given us a new con¬ 
ception of human resources . We knew that readiness to pay 
the cost was one of the characteristics in the case of the ideal 
missionary; but who had had faith to believe that such bound¬ 
less reservoirs of sacrificial life-investment existed in the average 
man ? We knew that the church had never even glimpsed the 
extent of financial support needed for her world enterprise ; 
but who had ever dreamed that such astounding material re¬ 
sources could be available for an unselfish venture ? In the 
achievement of union movements the foreign field has led a 
backward church ; but the war has set absolutely new stan¬ 
dards in the thorough-going mobilization of co-operative effort, 
and is shattering the isolation of the church’s older individu¬ 
alism. We have bemoaned a church whose apathy to the 
missionary enterprise and whose apparent lack of all leadership 
in the war have made some wonder whether its day had passed. 
But the war has shown how essential is organization ; and 
Christian leaders realize that in the church, if thoroughly re¬ 
constructed for new tasks and conditions, they have an inter - 
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national organisation of unrivaled potentiality. We have 
struggled along with the problem cf missionary education ; 
but unparalleled attainments in publicity in connection with 
the war make the effort seem not impossible to educate a world 
to understand and to undertake the missionary enterprise. 
Thus absolutely untapped springs of power in human nature 
stimulate us to a world task. 

But no great missionary movement ever became dynamic 
apart from a spiritual awakening. In the last analysis the 
measure of our Christian outreach to the world is the measure 
of our valuation of Jesus Christ. Has the modern world any 
fresh conviction as to the priceless treasure that it has in 
Christ ? Powerful modern tendencies such as the scientific 
method and evolution, the new psychology and the historic 
method, the new social emphasis and the comparative study of 
religious have, within recent years, completely changed the 
face of theology. And yet these very influences have deepened 
the sure conviction that Jesus Christ is the most significant 
personality in all history. The year nineteen hundred and 
fourteen witnessed a most colossal repudiation of the spirit of 
Christ. Yet the world is turning to him as never before for 
what is divine. Men find in him the way, the truth, the light, 
the life. In him we get the promise of a perfected humanity, 
and in him we find the only hopeful solution of the relationship 
of man to man. To him can be traced the greatest forces mak¬ 
ing for the betterment of civilization. Mankind is by nature 
capable of becoming what we call Christian, and Jesus Christ 
has been the stimulus which pre-eminently elicits this kind of 
life. The prize we want to share with others is this unique 
stimulus, I.e., the person of Christ. We tell others about our 
experience, and share with them the explanations of our 
experience in order that they may be reasonably induced to 
subject themselves to his influence, to put themselves con¬ 
tinuously, receptively, and obediently in his presence, to let 
his life play upon theirs, transforming, infilling, regenerating. 

The sixth and most fundamental stimulus to the Christian¬ 
ization of our world comes from a fresh interpretation of the 
significa?ice of life upon this planet. We begin to see that 
God, who is pre-eminently characterized by forth-giving, self- 
sacrificing, resourceful, constructive love, is perpetually en¬ 
deavoring to incarnate himself in humanity ; that his greatest 
concern is the creation of personalities like his own; that 
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God has set earth’s few continents and few peoples amongst 
the myriad stars as man’s kindergarten for eternity. 

Still further we see that God’s purpose goes far beyond the 
perfecting of isolated units. His purpose is social. He has set 
us within a potential democracy of God in order that, through 
discipline, we and it may attain together. His interest is not 
merely in the individual but in the great unit—the human 
family. In suffering, fruitage, growth, and salvation we are 
bound up inextricably with the Father’s other children. 

But God’s purpose does not end even here. Still more 
wonderful is it to realize that he wants us to be one with him 
in this ideal democracy* that he seeks our fellowship, that 
divine re-inforcement is within us for a great world task, that 
God calls us to co-operative creativity ia the Christianization 
of a world. 

In this faith as to the character and purpose and sufficiency 
of our God is found Christianity’s greatest contribution to our 
day. Iu it we find the ultimate foundation for a faith large 
enough to reconstruct a world. The faith Jesus had in the 
God he knew is the only faith big enough for these great tasks. 
If we hold our Lord’s convictions as to the character of God 
there can be nothing impossible in the building of a world into 
a glorious democracy of God. 

With the conjunction of such conditions as have been out¬ 
lined, there should be possible in our time the greatest mis¬ 
sionary movement of all history. The ihitial impulse to the 
task came nineteen hundred years ago when, in Jesus Christ, 
the face of God was uniquely revealed to men and they beheld 
his glory. Within three centuries the early Christians made 
their message known throughout the Mediterranean area. 
After some two centuries more of assimilation a second era of 
expansion sent Christianity through northern Europe. By the 
end of the Middle Ages, with the opening of the great ocean 
routes and voyages of discovery, we began to know our world 
a little better, and a third great expansive era of Christianity 
began with Xavier for the Catholics, and with Carey for the 
Protestants. Consecrated spirits in those days yearned to 
spread their good news in every land, but their world was 
still vague, hard to visualize even in its physical features and 
resources, and almost unknown in its cultural aspects. 

Now, however, through the patient researches of innumer¬ 
able students, through travel, wire, film, and press, our whole 
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world stands revealed. Men are acquiring a consciousness of 
■humanity ; they are passing from parochial to world thought; 
they are seeing that the modern mind and heart and conscience 
can be limited by no frontiers. Furthermore, nothing less than 
an unprecedented exhibition of the Christ spirit can offset the 
unrighteous influences issuing from many phases of so-called 
Christendom. Surely this generatiou is called to inaugurate 
a fourth great missionary era for the Christianization of a world. 

II 

Towards this end, however, if the sacrifice, the devotion, 
and the loyalty of mankind are to be enlisted, practical meas¬ 
ures must be taken. 

It is evident that the home church must be educated and 
aroused, to this task . To her condition can be traced Christian¬ 
ity’s greatest failures abroad. But if the church is to sound a 
rallying call for a great adventure, her seminaries must burn 
with the fires of a world enthusiasm. Ministers to home 
churches must be sent forth to do their work against a world 
background. They must attain their local objectives as their 
part toward a world task. In that sense for them and for 
their congregations there should be but one field, and that 
field should be the world. They should be led to realize that 
to be Christian, without at the same time being missionary, is 
a contradiction in terms; that the missionary spirit is just the 
normal Christian attitude toward the world and its needs. 

As a still further practical measure, very much more careful 
preparation must be given to the church''s ambassadors who are 
to go abroad. 

They must get a thorough grasp of what Christianity is. 
And very few realize what patient, steady, continued work this 
requires. It is so easy to go forth with only a partial aspect 
of our religion as one’s gospel. But Christianity, thus re¬ 
stricted, is deservedly rejected or produces only anaemic fol¬ 
lowers, simply because Christianity in all its rich, full, uni¬ 
versal, satisfying power was not known or appreciated by the 
messenger. Part of this understanding of Christianity will be 
to see the points in which it differs most fundamentally from 
other religions ; how the Christian message may be most win- 
somely and convincingly stated for a particular people, and how 
their characteristic objections may be most satisfactorily met 
There is the psychological and educational problem of under- 
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standing the minds to whom the message is to be addressed; 
for, if Christianity is to seem any more than an alien cult, the 
message must come from a mind that is appreciative of the 
religious thought, national aspirations and social conditions of 
those to whom it is given. With unanimity Christian states¬ 
men declare that these and other technical and professional 
qualifications must be imparted to the missionaries of the 
church. The passing of the day of individualism and pioneer¬ 
ing in missions, the growing complexity of the work, a new 
understanding of the inherent difficulties in the task, a devel¬ 
oping science of missions as the result of the comparative study 
of the missionary enterprise in different centuries as well as in 
different lands—such new factors demand an entirely new em¬ 
phasis on missionary preparation. 

To these two needs , concerning the home church and con¬ 
cerning the preparation of her ambassadors abroad, Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary has responded. Its traditions of scholarship, 
reverent yet fearless ; its spirit at once inclusive, progressive, 
and free ; its catholicity of temper ; its university connections ; 
its metropolitan location—these facts should enable this seminary 
to send forth for the Christianization of a world, whether the 
service be geographically home or foreign, men with accurate 
understanding, broadened sympathies, and stirred by the highest 
loyalties. 

World service,' however, is no new conception to this 
institution. The Founders, in the Preamble adopted on the 
18th day of January, 1836, expressed the hope and expectation 
of calling forth missionary zeal. One of the earliest actions of 
the Faculty after its organization was to approve of a request 
made by the students for the formation of a Society of Inquiry 
respecting Missions—a society that has had a continuous 
existence for eighty-one years. One out of every twelve or¬ 
dained alumni have entered mission service. Four Professors 
have held chairs whose very titles recognize the place of 
missions in their work, viz., George Lewis Prentice who, in 
1873, for the first time in this country, introduced lectures on 
missions into the regular curriculum of theological study ; 
Charles Cuthbert Hall whose winsome love, expressing itself 
in sympathetic appreciation of individual and people and alien 
faith, was coupled with intense loyalty and enthusiasm for the 
unique satisfactions in Jesus Christ ; George William Knox 
whose fascinating lectures full of penetrating insight set in- 
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delibly before us standards of scholarship and statesmanship 
in the Kingdom of God; and Robert Ernest Hume whose 
Christian comradeship, both as fellow student and now as 
colleague, has been one of the great inspirations of my life. 
Further, it is significant that in the very year that the war 
broke out, a Department of Foreign Service was established ; 
and now a full chair of Missions has been founded. 

Ill 

Directors, Faculty, Students, and Friends of Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary : We have been reviewing certain favorable 
conditions for an unprecedented expansion of Christianity and 
certain practical measures that must be taken. Such con¬ 
siderations make me contemplate the significant potentialities 
of the chair of missions in this seminary with a deep and 
humbling sense of responsibility. Each fresh view of the vast¬ 
ness of the opportunity impels a prayer for divine empower¬ 
ment, and also elicits a joyful renewal of utmost consecration. 
Moreover, in yielding myself to this work, a very real joy 
comes from the way in which the Faculty as a whole have 
shown their interest in world service. For surely no mere 
addition of a chair nor enlargement of the curriculum by a few 
missionary courses, will enable a seminary to produce a world 
Christian. Each subject must be taught from a world back¬ 
ground. It is because a missionary consciousness pervades 
our whole institution that, in spite of the limitations of which 
I am all too aware, I am filled with aspiration and hope for 
what this Seminary'can do through its Department of Foreign 
Service. 

Just twenty years ago this month I went, fresh from college, 
for three years’ residence to India. There, with life still un¬ 
committed but in closest participation in mission work, I came 
as never before to see the incomparable riches that are in Jesus 
Christ, the greatness and the urgency and the possibility of the 
missionary enterprise. It was there I heard God’s call to 
commit my life to a world task. At the end of this period, 
having encountered in ray class-room the keen minds of Mu¬ 
hammadan, Hindu, Parsee, and Sikh, and deeply impressed 
with the baffling difficulties of missionary work, I came to 
study at Union Theological Seminary. I love and honor this 
Seminary with the affectionate loyalty of a son, since within 
her walls I found the spirit, the message, the apologetic which 
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made it my joy to return as a witness to the Orient. The 
experience and the lessons of twelve years of missionary life I 
gladly place at your disposal. As your Professor of Missions 
I pledge loyal service to an enterprise which aims to give Jesus 
Christ his full opportunity with every human being and every 
aspect of organized society. For myself and for my students 
my highest longing is for intelligent, zealous, effective co¬ 
operation with the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ in the 
Christianization of a world. 


A Case of Real Self-support 

E. J. M. DICKSON 

E ROM personal observation and experience, I have come 
to the conclusion that most non-Christian Chinese carry 
in their minds two very mistaken ideas about Christian 
Missions. 

One idea is that they think the gospel is a foreigner's 
religion. Because the missionary is a foreigner whose salary 
and expenses are supplied from a foreign country, and he seems 
plentifully supplied with money to buy and build property and 
hire help, they come to the conclusion that he must be sent by 
the foreign government as their agent to spread that country’s 
religion. 

The other idea is that the charitable works done by a 
missionary or missions are done with a selfish motive. A 
Chinaman does not understand getting things for nothing. 
Not that he does not like it, but he does not understand it. 
I knew of a case in America where a Chinese gave an elaborate 
present on almost every holiday, for a period of two years, to 
an official of one of the courts, claiming friendship and highest 
esteem to be his only motive, hut it finally proved to be 
intended for bribery for he wanted the official’s help in getting 
a friend of his into the country illegally. You can always 
depend upon it that when a non-Christian Chinese gives a 
present he expects sooner or later to get something in return. 

When a Chinese subscribes any money for charitable 
purposes he does it because his religion teaches him that one 
good deed will make up for a hundred sins, and then he has 
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the very immediate returns in the glory he receives when his 
name is published or carved on a stone. 

Now when a foreigner comes to China giving free medical 
treatment, free tuition, free help to the poor, if the native does 
not come to the conclusion that it is but the foreigner’s bribe 
to cause the people to join his religion, be at least thinks that 
the foreigner is trying to gain merit that will go to his account 
in the spirit world and therefore his good deeds are after all for 
personal interests and not free grace at all. 

In time, some of these ideas may be lived and preached 
down, at least among the enquirers, who by reading and 
constant attendance get some understanding of Christian truth, 
but more often they are exchanged for another mistaken idea 
very prevalent among converts. Having seen that the foreign¬ 
er’s salary and all money for building and hiring help comes 
from a Christian Society in the foreign country and that the 
missionary is but a custodian of the funds, the convert begins 
to judge the missionary in his heart and to reason about 
some of the expenditures, and before long he begins to think 
that perhaps he is not getting his share out of this great 
Christian public fund. If others get employment from the 
foreigner and he doesn’t, or if others’ sons are supported in 
school and his are not, he feels jealous, and if the foreigner 
should insist on such a thing as the convert contributing more 
time and money freely for the extension of the work, he 
wonders whether perhaps the missionary has misappropriated 
some of the funds and now has to make up the money in some 
other way. Just to think that instead of getting he has to give 
nearly drives him away from the church. 

No doubt every Mission in China has realized to some 
exteut the hindrances of these false ideas and is trying in 
different ways to overcome them. In almost every issue of 
the Chinese Recorder one reads encouraging reports of 
success in reorganizing methods which have brought about 
self-supporting churches. 

A little over two years ago, when I was in the employ of 
the Standard Oil Co., and stationed at Nanning, Kwangsi, I 
read a book called u Missionary Methods, St. Paul’s or Ours”, 
by Rev. Roland Alien, and I was very much impressed with 
the facts brought out. After reading this book, though I had 
been quite satisfied with the many opportunities I was having 
for voluntary Christian service in and around Nanning outside 
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of business hours, yet I became possessed with a longing to get 
into a new field where uo Christian work was being done 
and try out some of the suggestions received from the book. 
Most unexpectedly two mouths later it was necessary for me 
to leave the Standard Oil Co., and thus, before I knew it, I was 
face to face with the question whether or not I was willing to 
trust the Lord and go ahead on my newly formed convictions 
of missionary methods. I decided I would. 

The writer of “Missionary Methods” does not contend 
that all missionaries should engage in secular work to support 
themselves, and neither does the Bible so teach, yet the Bible 
tells us of it being done when circumstances make it expedient. 
I thought perhaps mv quickest way to teach self-support was 
by being self-supporting myself, so I decided to sell drugs 
to pay my ■way. When I say drugs I do not mean patent 
medicines, but such products as we nearly all know the use of, 
namely, castor oil, iodine, epsom salts, quinine, and simple 
antiseptics, put up in retail packages and under my own label. 

Starting at Nanning accompanied by a colporteur and a 
coolie carrying gospels and Blackstone posters, I visited the 
market towns near by in circuits taking a week or ten days to 
each trip. My usual way was to get in as central a place as 
possible and display a banner with my stock in trade, drawing 
a crowd by means of an accordion. The colporteur and I took 
turns in preaching about a cure for the body and a cure for the 
soul alternately, selling gospels and drugs in between breaths. 
After spending six months in visiting practically all the market 
towns within a fifty mile radius of Nanning, during which time 
I gained much experience and had increasing sales of gospels 
and drugs, I started for the needy town of Poseh, 235 miles from 
Nanniug and close to the border of Yunnan. After a very 
narrow escape from being attacked by a large number of pirates, 
coming within sight of them before we retreated, we reached 
Poseh in eight days and I put up in a Chinese inn. 

I preached and sold gospels in the market of Poseh 
regularly every third day and preached in the evenings in the 
open air public theatre on the main street of the city. Before 
long my drugs became known and I had almost daily callers at 
the inn. Within one month I got an English night school 
started, the inn-keeper providing the class-room and guaran¬ 
teeing the fees of $3 each from more than twenty scholars. 
A month later I decided to open a drug store with the money 
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I got from teaching. This shop was also made a public reading 
room as well as a place for the night school and a place 
for meetings on a small scale, and soon the work was going 
full swing. 

What I wanted to prove in Poseh was whether the work 
could be carried on without money from a foreign source and 
whether or not by so doing I could convince the Chinese that 
the gospel was not a foreigner’s religion, nor a religion apart 
from the daily life, but a gospel which brought so much into a 
man’s life and so changed him that he would spontaneously 
give bis time and strength and money to do what he could to 
bring the good news to others. 

While no doubt my self-supporting work and voluntary 
preaching was having its effect gradually in Poseh, neverthe¬ 
less the idea was so new to people who had seen or heard 
of missions in other places that the usual crowd of seekers after 
the loaves and fishes began to come to the meetings just the 
same. From all outward appearances they were sincerely 
interested in the truth and came again and again to the 
meetings and expressed their desire to enter the church as soon 
as possible, only they wanted to know when I was going 
to build a chapel and buy an organ and open a day school. 

However, I hammered away at the fact that I was not the 
agent of any society and had no funds, but was earning my own 
support before them and preaching a gospel that had to do with 
men getting rid of sin, and getting new life, which did not 
depend on a church building or ceremonies ; that should some 
of them believe the gospel they would be expected to build or 
rent their own place of meeting and support their own Christian 
work. One by one the apparently earnest enquirers began to 
drop off and we were reduced to six regular attendants at the 
meetings in the drug shop, though the meetings in the open air 
were always crowded. 

And what do you suppose I found out about some of those 
who had dropped off? Two were anxious to sell some property 
and thought they could get an extra fine price if the foreign 
church would buy it. Others wanted to get employment as 
they were not satisfied with their present wages. Others had 
legal or family quarrels and thought that they could get an 
advantage over their neighbors if they joined the foreigner’s 
church, and these people whom we thought to be such zealous 
enquirers and who were quite willing to submit to any kind 
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of baptism or ceremony to get into the church, as soon as they 
found out I was not a regular ordained pastor but only a 
business man supporting myself and preaching the gospel and 
exhorting others to do the same, soon turned their backs on the 
whole thing. 

Of those who continued to come to the meetings was an 
old man called Uncle Three who had been a gambler. At 
one of our open air meetings he set up his gambling table at 
the edge of the crowd, glad to find so many people assembled 
together and hoping for better business than on the other quiet 
streets. The Holy Spirit spoke to him through the message 
given that night and he immediately closed up his gambling 
table and listened to the end of the meeting and every night 
after that he came to hear more. Hater he came to the Bible 
study meetings held in the drug shop and finally he professed 
to be trusting in Christ. He was not afraid to confess it before 
his relatives and neighbors even though he was sneered at and 
persecuted. His greatest persecutor was his wife who was a 
very bigoted idol worshipper. When she saw her husband 
bringing in no more money she made a great disturbance, 
though they still had enough income from their vegetable 
garden. But a great flood swamped their garden and knocked 
down their house and made them paupers. This calamity the 
wife ascribed to the fact that her husband had become a 
Christian. But in spite of this hard test Uncle Three refused 
to go back to the gambling business. 

Now right here is where I had the greatest test and it is 
in similar circumstances that a great many missionaries are 
tested. Should I give Uncle Three employment or offer him 
some financial help seeing that he was suffering for the truth’s 
sake ? My ideas of missionary work said “ no,” but my 
sympathetic nature said “yes.” f didn’t do it but I prayed 
hard for that man. I asked God to enable him to have faith 
for himself and to open up some line of honest work for him 
independent of any help from me. But Uncle Three failed and 
set up his gambling table again. Was I wrong in not giving 
him employment or some money ? The sequel will tell. After 
a couple of days of gambling Uncle Three came back with his 
head hanging down, a perfect picture of misery. He did not 
know that I was aware of his gambling. He took a seat in the 
reading room and looked at a book, but I faced him with the 
subject. I read to him part of the story of Job and of Daniel 
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and prayed with him. He cast himself on God as never before. 
He went back to the place where be usually set up his table 
and told his friends there that if they ever saw him display his 
table again they had his permission to take everything away 
from him. He went home and told his wife that even if she 
and he and all the family had to die for it, he would never 
gamble again. He would rather die for righteousness' sake 
than that they should depend upon his sin to live. In answer 
to.his prayer of faith be was suddenly led to think of a couple 
of pawn tickets which he had put away. Why not get out the 
several garments they represented and start a second-hand 
clothing stall ? He got the clothes, cleaned and pressed 
them, took a couple of boards and set up a shop at a street 
corner. He prayed before be started out and the Lord led some 
strangers to buy those garments at a very good price so that he 
was able to buy up some more pawn tickets and redeem the 
goods and to sell them at a good profit God prospered him 
and he acknowledged it. He would not sell on Sundays and 
has contributed regularly every week towards a fund for renting 
a future chapel, never less than 20 cents a week and often 
nearly a dollar, I did not see his stall for six months, but at 
last when I visited him I found instead a second-hand clothing 
shop with over a hundred garments all paid for and the money 
honestly earned and I praised the Lord that I did not give 
Uncle Three employment or any money. Now he gives to the 
support of missionary work instead of missionary work going 
to support him. 

Through Uncle Three’s continually preaching the gospel 
to his neighbors and customers, a widow woman who bad a 
shop next door became interested in the gospel and before long 
she also closed her shop on Sundays and now gives twenty 
cents a week regularly. 

Another man, Mr. Chan, a peddler of bean food, became 
interested in the gospel by hearing me preach at an open-air 
meeting and in time came to the Bible study meetings and was 
converted. He had been a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church for several years but still worshipped idols and gambled 
and was noted for his fits of anger in which he would beat his 
children nearly to death. After his conversion Mr. Chan 
cleaned his house of every sign of idolatry and gave up gam¬ 
bling and swearing and now rules bis children by love instead 
of anger. 
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Realizing something of the meaning of grace Mr. Chau is 
now trying to show his gratitude to the Lord by winning others 
to Christ. On his own initiative he has organized a Sunday 
school in his house which he conducts himself, the average 
attendance being about 35. He has offered freely a piece of 
land for the erection of a chapel and is contributing very 
generously towards the fund for the erection of the future 
chapel. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Chan, a Mr. Tong has been 
brought to Christ. He is a young man, a peddler of bean 
curd. He was the terror of the neighborhood for his quar¬ 
relsomeness and his brutality to his wife and father. First he 
greatly persecuted Mr. Chan, but through the latter’s patience 
and prayerful dealing he has been won at last. Mr. Tong keeps 
the Lord’s Day most strictly and is bringing his father to the 
meetings. 

The converts have never been urged to give but the duty 
and blessing of it have been pointed out to them from the 
Scriptures arid au example has been set before them and they 
have responded very generously. 

The above was written in 1917. To-day there is a self- 
supporting and self-governing church in Poseh with fourteen 
baptized members. Six months ago they opened a chapel for 
which they paid $120.00 from their own contributions, which 
amount covers two years’ rent in advance. 

Since the chapel was opened they have supported one of 
their number as a chapel-keeper and have paid all running 
expenses. Their contributions for the past six months have 
amounted to $70.46 which is an average of 25 cents per week 
for each member. Ever since the beginning of the work no col¬ 
lections have been taken up. A box is placed on the platform 
each Sunday and all who wish to contribute do so voluntarily 
and no member knows what the others give. The money is 
then counted by two brethren before all the others and the 
amount handed over to the treasurer or his assistant. I have 
had nothing to do with money or accounts for over a year. 
The treasurer writes out a detailed statement every six months 
which is pasted on the wall of the chapel with the request for 
all who want to examine the books to do so. 

The Poseh church has no regular preacher but for the past 
six months five or six members have been taking turns in 
conducting the meetings. They have been holding two gospel 
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meetings a week and other meetings on all other evenings of 
the week. 

After six months’ absence (with the exception of a few 
days) I have returned to Poseh, this time a married man. 
My wife and I have been received in the Poseh church as 
members on equal terms with the others and we take our turn 
in preaching when invited and give our advice when asked for. 

There is a real feeling of pride among the members at 
their success in being self-supporting and self-governing, but 
there is not the least bit of that undesirable “independent” 
spirit, or anything like an anti-foreign spirit, but great love and 
respect is shown us and our advice is often asked, which we 
give as suggestions and not commands. 

After a few months, during which time my wife hopes to 
give the women a little more training, it is our purpose, God 
willing, to leave Poseh and develop work on the same lines in 
Pingrna, a town on the West River, 180 li below Poseh. 


A Plea for the True Deepening of the 
Spiritual Life 

MISS A. M. CABLE 


body, and this consciousness has found expression in 
many publications, exhortations, and special meetings whose 
avowed object has been the deepening of the spiritual life. 

Valuable as these efforts have been, it remains open to 
question whether such means as have been taken, produce, or 
are even calculated to produce, the required result, namely the 
deepening of God-consciousness, whereby alone spiritual 
growth may be induced. 

My object in this paper is to speak of the conventions held 
with this aim in view, and in order to do so I must first call 
attention to the life conditions of those convened men and 
women on whose spiritual force claims are, or should be, 
perpetual; whose hours for meditation are only secured by 
self-discipline, and upon whose time calls of the most exacting 
and unremitting nature are made. 


jHE Church is not at fault when, in the present crisis, it 
realises its greatest need to be a spiritual revival within 
its own borders. The same is true of the missionary 
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Let us next consider what steps are taken to supply that 
which has been promised, namely a means to induce the 
deepening of their spiritual life. According to routine the day 
commences with an early morning prayer meeting. It is 
generally found impracticable by the tired missionary to secure 
his usual period of silent morning meditation. He rushes 
headlong into a vortex of sound, wherein men strive to compel 
his spirit to follow petitions, often so individualistic in nature 
as to dispel the sense of adoration necessary to an act of united 
worship. The situation is often complicated by an opening 
address and exposition of the scriptures which leaves him 
under the sense of a craving for a period of silence wherein he 
might begin to recover his own spiritual balance. With the 
briefest necessary intervals for food the meetings are continuous 
throughout the day. 

In order to accommodate the large number who assemble, 
bed-rooms are frequently shared by two or more people, thus 
finally securing the impossibility of an hour of solitude. Meal¬ 
times are periods of social intercourse. 

After several days of such a regime the conference scatters. 
Some of the younger members are loud in their expressions of 
delight and profess to have thoroughly “enjoyed” themselves 
and the speaker. Older members are not unlikely to be less 
enthusiastic, though they also have derived benefit from fellow¬ 
ship, and from helpful suggestions which have been made in 
the course of the convention. It is not my object to deny the 
benefit of such convocations, in fact in their own time and 
place they are sometimes necessary, but to question whether 
they attain their professed object. 

As with every other phrase which passes into common 
parlance we need first at all to stop and ask ourselves what we 
mean by the expression “deepening of the spiritual life.” 
Deepening is surely that which is induced by the realization in 
man’s spirit of the presence and influence of the Great Spirit. 
It remains for us to consider what conditions are attainable in a 
convention which will be calculated to bring about this result. 

That section of the Church which provides for its workers 
periods of retreat and insists upon their observance, shows itself 
in this matter to have that wisdom which is the outcome 
of centuries of experience. 

The issuing of such a rule presupposes a considerable 
amount of mental discipline and habit of meditation. Surely 
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such a discipline and such a habit should not seem strange to 
any missionary in a heathen land. 

I venture to state that the missionary body representing 
the Free Churches is craving for such an opportunity of 
retreat, and that an appeal for an expression of opinion on the 
subject would elucidate a strong vote in favour of such 
gatherings. 

How should such a retreat be most helpfully conducted ? 

Firstly : It must be pervaded by a spirit of leisure. 

Secondly ; The numbers attending must be limited accord¬ 
ing to space available, allowing each person the privacy of his 
own room. 

Thirdly: For the time being social intercourse should be 
discouraged. 

Fourthly: United meetings should be for the purpose of 
worship and adoration. It should be borne in mind by those 
who conduct them, that orderliness is an immense relief to the 
subconscious mind of the worshipper. To insure this orderli¬ 
ness and consequent restfulness, absolute punctuality, suitable 
provision for the act of kneeling, and really good reading 
of the Scriptures, without comment, are essential. The spirit 
of worship should be maintained by a discreet selection of 
hymns and chants, omitting those which seek to bend the 
singers’ spirit to the personal spiritual experience of the writer. 
Choral adoration should take a place of primary importance in 
these days of darkness and depression. 

Where united meetings for prayer are held, they should, 
iu the writer’s opinion, take that form which has proved so 
remarkably acceptable in the Student Volunteer movement. 
The leader announces without personal comment the subjects 
for prayer, allowing about five minutes for silent and united 
intercession on each topic; during the course of the meeting, 
which may last for one hour, three or four selected representa¬ 
tives will lead the meeting in the act of audible petition. 
These few having given time to preparation for this important 
act of worship, make it their object to give expression to the 
spiritual aspiration of the meeting, rather than to make men¬ 
tion of individual needs. 

Fifthly: In the writer’s opinion it were well to give those 
attending the privilege of offering their morning and evening 
sacrifice in solitude and to secure them the quiet essential for 
this purpose. 
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Sixthly : Any addresses given should be of the highest 
order obtainable, and should seek to inspire thoughts which 
depend upon meditation for their full development. In this 
matter the order of missionary seniority , as in the reading of 
the Sci'ifitureSy shotild he entirely ignored. 

Finally, the reading during meal-times of some book—I 
would suggest Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress as being pregnant 
with suggestive thought—has been found to be of immense 
value in such gatherings. 

Such a scheme as this paper suggests cannot fail to call 
forth objections, and with the best grounded of these I wish 
now to deal. 

It is certain that amongst missionaries representing the 
Free Churches there are those who would fear lest any conven¬ 
tion organized to allow so little opportunity for spontaneous 
expression might hinder the working of that Spirit, which, as 
the wind, bloweth where it listeth. To such I would reply 
that two or three days taken from a busy year, and spent in the 
atmosphere of prayer and meditation, give far greater oppor¬ 
tunities for that Spirit’s influence than do public meetings 
where the voice of man so often breaks in upon the silent 
forces at work. 

Others may argue that there is infinite value in gathering 
for such purposes as Christian fellowship, mutual stimulation, 
the hearing of the word of exhortation and of exposition of the 
Scriptures. Such conventions certainly have their place but 
I contend that their value is not infinite, but finite, whereas 
that which may be learned in the solitude of retreat is 
infinite. Where, nevertheless, the necessity has arisen as 
must be, for discussion of missionary policy, church govern¬ 
ment, and general administration, what better preparation for 
the men and women called upon to decide matters of such 
spiritual importance, than the projection of all such into the 
true prospective where the artificial division between secular 
and sacred has ceased to be. 

I have often thought that one of the lessons which the 
Chinese Church needs to learn, is how to prepare herself 
in retreat for aggressive action, and if it be argued that any 
of the men and women who are members of the Church in 
China have never yet felt the need of solitude and silence 
(though it might well be termed arrogance on the part of a 
Westerner to bring such an accusation against the Easterner) 
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let us the more make it our aim to teach them the necessity 
of knowing God if they are to be strong: and do exploits. 

“The beginning of all great movements . . . has been in a 
place of retreat where men could think out things, and see the 
bearing of one thing upon another.” (Dr. J. Hutton.) 


“ What is Essential to Daily Religious Living ?” 

i 



HE only thing essential is of course to be like Christ 
Jesus but for the average Christian certain “marks” 
may be useful. 


/. Order . The slipshod life is essentially wrong. Eife to 
be successful in any direction must have its rules and principles. 
This is true of home, business, school, and nation. It cannot be 
less true of the life that pervades them all. Order means 
seasons of prayer, of worship, of service. Eife is very various, 
the particular order may vary with the individual but order 
there must be. The disciplined life is essential. 


Prayer . This is every bit as essential as food. The 
ordered life begins and ends in prayer. Praying at all times 
and about everything is right and good ; but there must also be 
fixed seasons of private prayer. However it may be for the 
generality the best time of the whole day for very many is the 
opening hour. How many lives are utterly slipshod because 
of the pull of the bed-clothes. The “ morning-watch ” of the 
Y. M. C. A., the early communion of the High Anglican, the 
experience of saint and sage, all alike bear witness to this. 
Eet each fix his own times and keep them. 

j. Fellowship. No Christian will go far who does not 
add, to his communion with God, fellowship with man. This 
involves Bible and other book study that we may gain fellow¬ 
ship with the past and the distant. Seasons of Bible-study 
anyhow are wrapped up in prayer. Fellowship with books, 
however necessary as it is, is not enough. The Roman 
Catholic has his confessional, the Methodist his class-meeting. 
“They that find the Lord spoke often one to another.” A 
man with his wife, a friend with a friend, a believer with his 
priest, a member in his class-meeting—somehow it seems essen- 
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tial to progress of the spirit that there should be at least one 
human spirit with whom there should be spiritual intimacies* 
In this sense we dim our light by keeping it under the bushel. 
As we value our own soul’s salvation we must find and talk to 
someone about it if only by letter, but rather face to face. 

4 . Service or Sacrifice . The inner life must not only 
find outlet in confession but in expression. There is nothing to 
keep the heart warm like wanning others. Service inevitably 
comes from the full heart but it also keeps the full rivers run¬ 
ning instead of becoming a stagnant lake. A minister has his 
own temptations but this advantage, that his work for others at 
least does him good. 

j. Sincerity, Just as order is the method so sincerity is 
the spirit of the truly religious life. There can be no true 
prayer, fellowship or service without it. Every right inspira¬ 
tion is to be acted on, every known sin to be given up as soon 
as it is kuown. The sincerity is to go into every realm 
including the intellectual. The sincere man can shirk nothing 
he knows to be his duty. Sincerity with God will keep him 
humble. 

A life lived on a plan ; communion with God in prayer, 
in sacrament, in meditation, in worship ; fellowship with man 
in joy aud sadness, victory and defeat; loving service ; sincerity 
and truth—these have been the marks of the true Christian 
since Christians began to be. One raau lives bv the rule of 
church or monastery, confesses to a priest, finds the sacraments 
to be communion in excelsis, another in belief and practice is 
poles asunder. To one, at least, the method seems not to be 
of the essence ; but the disciplined, prayerful, social, sacrificial, 
and truthful life, however expressed, seems to be the true way 
of life. 

One last word as to forms of public worship aud their 
influence on daily life. To me the sacrament of sacraments 
has always been the public preaching service and the high 
altar, the pulpit. I have heard the voice of God condemning, 
comforting, pardoning, revealing, enthusing, warming more 
plainly from the lips of the ministers of His word than in any 
other way. I do not despise but highly value the sacrament 
of the Lord’s supper and have received the elements not only 
in the way of my fathers but in the way of the Anglican and of 
the Congregationalist but to me its chief spiritual value lies in 
the perpetual reminder of the death of my Lord for all. My 
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highest inspiration and aspirations have come in other ways. 
The pulpit may be degraded till it is nothing better than a 
platform for the airing of the theories of a more or less clever 
man or it may be exalted till it burns with the fire of heaven. 
There are those who only seek in the pulpit human frailty and 
find it. Had they faith and expectancy to touch God, they 
might find Him there too. The prophets are with us still and 
God in them. One other means of grace to me has been the 
spontaneous prayer-meeting of a little group of like-minded 
Christians. Too often our prayer-meetings are preaching 
services or mere formalities. But it is still true that when we 
gather with one accord in His name there is the real presence. 
And the real presence helps our daily life. 

H. B. RaTTENBURY. 


II 

Healthy religious living or in other words the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit is the ultimate reality towards which all else 
are merely helps. I recently approached a Roman Catholic 
priest in the train, with the question whether there was hope of 
union between us, or not. He hadiRt much encouragement 
to give me. His tests of reality in religious life were all 
mechanical—the appeal was to false history. I tried to, show 
that I experienced forgiveness, and the peace of fellowship with 
God, and that God acknowledged my work in saving souls. 
He met this by showing that Henry VIII was a scoundrel and 
Luther wanted an excuse to get married. Yet with all this 
clank of machinery the man was a brother in Christ Jesus—but 
his tests would not admit me as such. 

What then is essential to healthy Christian living P The 
priest thought many things essential which I did not. The 
religious life concerns us in all our aspects ; it is intensely 
individual and finds its expression in our social relations. A 
proper examination of this topic would involve a test of all the 
individual and mystical experiences, as well as the social which 
would include church life and society in general. But we 
must be content with a few outstanding points. 

Faith and Creed :—*The individual spiritual life like all 
life is a relationship to an environment. Our religious life is 
healthy in so far as it is united to God and to the souls of 
other men. Faith is the vehicle of this union with God, and 
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as it implies a whole hearted consecration it involves love, 
hope, prayer, and service. Faith also implies knowledge : we 
necessarily mean faith in God as revealed through Jesus Christ. 
This faith is mystical and brings about a direct union. It is 
not to be confused with the doctrinal expression of that faith. 
Christian faith is an essential but it is consistent with a con¬ 
siderable variety of explanation. Saints have excommunicated 
each other in the past over these differences in theory ; but in 
actual fact they were one in Christ Jesus. 

I have known a lady, the very flower of Christian character 
gentle, kind, true, faithful, earnest in all religious exercises. 
She belonged to a very narrow sect. Not only were concerts 
and cinematographs of the Devil, but human hymns belonged 
to the same category. She dared not go to any church except 
that of her little sect for fear of latitudinarian corruption. Her 
one relaxation was the weekly prayer meeting of her own 
communion. And yet she believed that if she were to die she 
would go straight to a Hell of eternal torture. She had faith 
and love but she was not elected ! The heart has reasons that 
the blundering head denies. She worshipped a false god in 
theory, but Christ actually dwelt in her heart. 

Men have never thought alike and never will. There 
have always been schools of thought. Truth is too wide to 
be bottled up in any creed. There are many things that the 
Spirit of God is revealing and has yet to reveal to His Church. 
In other words, uniformity of creed is not essential. Many 
people are better than their creed, and many worse. Faith goes 
right past it to actual contact. 

Sacramental Forms :—Are the sacraments meant to be 
helps or are they essentials ? The joy of sharing in the Lord’s 
supper with kindred souls, especially after long isolation, is a 
supreme experience. The Christian Church has been rent 
from end to end over this question of the forms of the sacra¬ 
ments and their essential importance. 

If Christian living is the test, then it must be admitted all 
forms are admissible and even no form. One of the most con¬ 
secrated men I know is a Friend and has never been baptized. 
Just a few days ago I had the joy of leading to Christ a young 
school teacher who had studied Christianity for years. From 
absolute agnosticism he stepped straight into a deep spiritual 
experience. Peace, joy, testimony to a new life, endeavour to 
win others, all were his but baptism would have to await the 
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end of probation. He who baptizes with fire did not await 
the Church with its sacrament of baptism. In this case the 
essential came first, the form with its public testimony and 
open reception into the church came later. 

My experience as a missionary has also shown that the 
deepest experience of taking the Living Bread and entering 
into the new covenant of union with Christ had not been at 
the sacramental table, but very often in quiet talks and prayer 
heart to heart with some hungry soul. Will I be considered a 
great heretic if I say that where the attainment is low and 
ignorance prevails the bread and the cup are almost a distrac¬ 
tion. Of course it may be that the name “ communicant H 
should never have been applied to such believers. All that 
this appeal to experience claims is that forms of ritual are 
unessential. Their variety may be great The essential is the 
spiritual reality which lies behind. 

Forms of Church Government :—The saint may be able at 
times to stand absolutely alone, but only the saint can staud 
it. To be united with hundreds of souls in a society of 
believers is an essential to healthy Christian living. 

Experience proves that saintliness is quite independent of 
the form of church government As autocracy is the best form 
of government at some stages so episcopacy is an inevitable 
stage. Democracy and individualism demand their say, and 
will not be denied when their time comes as it does inevitably 
in both state and church. No one form of church government 
is essential. 

The real spiritual life goes beyond and at times ignores 
all limitations of creed, ritual, and organization. What is 
essential is faith which unites to God, prayer which opens the 
channels of communion, receptivity of the revelation which is 
in Christ Jesus of the character of God from the Scriptures and 
living experience, hope for the future founded on past mercies 
and built on the sure foundation of the sacrifice of Christ, hope 
which makes it possible to endure through cheerless days, love 
which goes out in service to God and men and which breaks 
down the barriers between souls and wins the true riches of 
sacrifice and blessedness. The great union of the future will be 
brought nearer, when we realise that God accepts and dwells 
with and uses his children even though they cannot accept 
each other. 


W. MacNaughtan. 
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III 

Religion is not a thing separated from life. Any one 
whose life and conduct is not in strict harmony with the 
religion he believes falls short of the religious standard to 
which he has pledged himself. The task of the generation is 
to increase the number of men whose religion is shining in 
their faces, speaking in the words they utter and making music 
in the deeds they do. For each individual longing to achieve 
to a daily religious living I deem the following conditions 
essential : 

1. To have a keen God-consciousness. Materialism and 
worldliness are steadily gaining ground in the lives of men— 
Christians and non-Christians alike. Hence selfishness, pride, 
envy, strife. God-consciousness is the one effective means to 
check their spread and one would then constantly live in a 
mood of prayer in all things. 

2. To create a habit of asking what would Jesus do or say 
under such and such a circumstance. This will necessitate a 
diligent study of the Scripture so as to know more truly the 
mind and person of Christ. 

3. The securing of good and inspiring literature. To 
make our daily living religious we must need some sort of a 
reminder ; for we are very forgetful of the high ideals we cherish 
especially in things spiritual and invisible. Besides we want to 
know how to grow spiritually. Good books will render in¬ 
valuable help in both these lines. 

4. Seeking the company of godly persons. The Chinese 
proverb says, “ To get near the red, reddens; to get near the 
black, blackens.’’ The one sure way to be religious is to enter 
into intimate relationships with religious persons and our lives 
will be changed unconsciously. 

5. The determination to do a daily “good turn.” Most 
of our lives are spent in dealings with men. If we are deter¬ 
mined in whatever relation we have with our fellow men we 
will benefit rather than be benefited, men will see at once that 
we are religious although we don’t so profess. And this is 
religious living indeed. 


Y. K. Woo. 
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Notes and Queries 


The Tomb of Sheri Nung Hwang Ti 

GEO. L. GELWICKS 

EAR Wang Chia Tu in Ling Hsien, south eastern Hunan, 
is the tomb of this hero. Below a well-wooded hill, 
beside a small river, is an ample temple of conventional 
design and architecture. Having been told that it 
contained a picture of the emperor, I was expecting a likeness 
on flat surface. Neither the word for image nor idol was used 
by my informants. 

However, in the customary shrine place was a single 
carved image in sitting posture, approximately life size. It has 
more individuality and inspires more of a feeling of sincerity 
than the ordinary temple image. If its testimony may be trusted, 
Shen Nung had a strong, benevolent face, wearing a beard. 

In the pavilion and courts in front of the temple proper 
are thirty-six large stone tablets, some at least containing 
imperial edicts. As the oldest were said to date from the Ming 
Dynasty only I had no copies made. But scholars of the 
locality assert that more ancient tablets existed whose surfaces 
were chiseled off to receive new inscriptions. And this in a 
land that worships ancestors ! 

Directly in front of the main entrance rises a picturesque 
ledge of rock, partly on the bank with its feet laved by the 
stream. The tomb is said to be now in the water below this 
ledge. 

I can secure copies of the tablets upon request. 



Obituary 


Dr. Thomas McCloy 


year of his age. The funeral services were held in the 
Union Church, March 28th, conducted by the pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Martin, assisted by Rev. Mr. Forester of the Chinese Church, 


a 


BRAVE and faithful soul passed to his reward when Dr. 
Thomas McCloy was released from suffering at the 
Yokohama General Hospital, March 25th, in the 58th 
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the address being given by Rev. C. H. D. Fisher of the Baptist 
Mission, 

Dr. McCloy was a medical missionary in South China for 
eighteen years from 1886, and in 1904 established himself in 
Tokyo, being associated with Dr. Whitney in the Akasaka 
Memorial Hospital. In 1912 after furlough in America and 
Scotland he removed to Yokohama, making a specialty of eye 
practice. To the Chinese Church in Yokohama he was a true 
friend and helper all the fifteen years, aud will be remembered 
by all the community for his faithfulness and cheery, loving 
kindness. He leaves a widow and four daughters, one of 
whom is in Oberlin, Ohio. 



A list of the books in English rernewed in the Chinese Recorder is 
sent in advance to the Mission Book Company and to Messrs. Edward Evans 
& Sons, and it is understood that the books reviewed can be purchased at 
or through these Bookrooms. 


ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY. 


The presentation or Christianity to Moslems. (Board of Mission - 
ary Preparation. New York.) Price50 cents. 

The greater part of this book of 142 pages consists of a valu¬ 
able statement of just what one wants to know about Moham¬ 
medanism. The Rise and Spread of Islam, its doctrinal content 
and religious practices; the lines of its development, and some 
account of the various sects—these matters are given in a concise 
and masterly way, and the book is well worth possessing for these 
alone. The method and attitude of the missionary approach to 
Islam are helpfully set forth, with a brevity which may be com¬ 
mendable, but which leaves the feeling that more might advantage¬ 
ously have been given from the rich experience of the many who 
have contributed to the book. 

There can be no fixed method of approach, even in one coun¬ 
try, when local circumstances vary so much, and individual tem¬ 
peraments have to be taken into consideration. It is, however, 
now generally agreed that the safest and most fruitful method is 
to present Christ as the sinner’s Friend and Saviour, and let His 
example and teaching speak for themselves, rather than primarily 
insist upon acceptance of certain doctrines which are not easy to 
understand or explain, and the pressing of which often leads into 
unprofitable argument. Unsympathetic criticism of Moslem doc¬ 
trines aud practices should be sparingly used, if used at all. 
Christian writings in Chinese about Mohammedanism are but few, 
yet even these few contain some items which give unnecessary 
offence to Moslems. That is a mistake which must be guarded 
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against in the future. “ Islam is a fortress not readily battered 
down by artillery fire; it can only be captured by slow and in¬ 
direct processes.” And in those processes, sympathy, courtesy, 
and love must have a large share. 

The book under review gives suggestions for the lines of study 
and reading most likely to be helpful to those planning to work 
specially among Moslems. There is also an exceedingly good 
bibliography of Islam which adds much to its practical value. 

I. M. 


CHRISTIANITY AND CONFUCIANISM. 

Presentation of Christianity in Confucian Lands. ( Board of Mis¬ 
sionary Preparation , N, K) 

This volume presents a practical study of Confucianism in 
China, Korea and Japan, from the viewpoint of the needs of the 
missionary and for the purpose of making him better acquainted 
with the intellectual and religious life of the peoples to whom he 
has to present the Christian message. It is the official publication 
of the Board of Missionary Preparation in America and is prepared 
by a special committee, composed of missionaries and others well 
informed about Confucianism and the peoples professing it. The 
Chairman of the special committee is Professor Harlan P. Beach, 
who for a number of years was a missionary in China, a recognized 
Chinese scholar, and now is Professor of Missions at Yale Theological 
Seminary. The work of the committee was submitted for con¬ 
sideration to a large number of persons, interested in the Far Fast 
and representing a wide variety of viewpoint and experience, both 
scholarly and practical, and so the publication “may be fairly 
termed a consensus of wide-ranging expert opinion,” and is for 
that reason authoritative. 

Part I contains suggestions for candidates for the Far East. 
It gives a comprehensive but succinct survey of Confucianism as a 
whole, dealing with its definition and character as interpreted by 
well known sinologues, such as, Ernst Faber, Eegge, etc., its 
historical development from the early beginning to the modern time, 
the life and ideas of Confucius and Mencius, of Chutse and Wang 
Yang-miog, the classical literature, the characteristics of the 
peoples in Confucian lands and their religious and ethical ideas. 

Part II contains suggestions for Junior Missionaries in Con¬ 
fucian lands. There is a good discussion cf the similarities and 
differences between Christianity and Confucianism, in which is 
pointed out both the features in Christianity acceptable to Con- 
fucianists and those objectionable to them. 

The appendixes, in my opinion, are of special value. They 
are ( a ) a general course of studies for those who are to be mission¬ 
aries in the Far East, (b) a brief course of specialized reading for 
Far Eastern candidates, (c) an annotated bibliography of literature 
in European language on the Far East, ( d ) selected readings for 
special subjects, referred to in the book, (<?) books and tracts useful 
for work among the Chinese, and (/) Chinese words and proper 
names with their Korean and Japanese equivalents. 
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The editors have taken a great deal of pains to collect together 
and arrange, in a convenient manner, information about Con¬ 
fucianism and the Confucian peoples. Such information is scattered 
in the books on the Far East, and so in this the volume has not 
added anything new to our knowledge. But the presentation is 
new. Throughout the volume are found valuable suggestions for 
the missionary worker as to how to prepare himself for his work, 
and how to present the Christian message to the peoples of the Far 
East. And so this volume should prove a great help to new 
workers. But it is also valuable to older missionaries, for it is an 
admirable guide to those who have the leisure and inclination to 
make an intensive and thorough study of Confucianism. 

Y. Y. T. 


"A NEW ADVENTURE FOR GOD,” 

The Gospel eor a Working World. By Harry F. Ward. Missionary 
Education Movement in the U. S. and Canada , N. Y, 

This is a gripping book, with a passion for brotherhood and 
gleaming in the light of a great vision. The author believes that 
the missionary purpose of Christianity involves the complete trans¬ 
formation of the whole of human life, individual and social. With 
relentless frankness he shows how indifference to human needs is 
working injustice that is causing a deep and swelling resentment 
and fanning the flames of class strife. He states that about 80 per 
cent of American diseases are due entirely to improper conditions 
of life and labor. He feels that Christian charity should not only 
make suffering easier and dying comfortable, but should aim to 
eliminate a lot of suffering and help to put off as long as possible the 
day of death. The relation of the size of the income to efficiency 
and spirituality, is brought out. Christianity must promote in¬ 
dustrial justice, or industrial warfare must ensue. The complacent 
attitude of many Christians to the needs of the industrial world 
is fearlessly brought out. Even some religious publishing houses 
are shown to have a part in the stirring up of the feelings of labor, 
by refusing to grant the eight-hour day. The final missionary 
task of Christianity is, in the opinion of the author, “to change 
the direction and goal of the acquisitive instinct.’’ To prove the 
genuineness of one’s Christianity it is no longer sufficient to sup¬ 
port a mission, a settlement, or organized charity ; one must go 
beyond them to the conditions which have made them necessary. 
Morally as well as physically prevention of ills is their surest cure. 

To read this book is to realize that much of the injustice in 
the world is due to the absorption of those who could set it right, 
in what to them appear to be legitimate, but what are really selfish 
interests. This book is a ringing appeal to apply Christian prin¬ 
ciples to the use of wealth and labor. While written as a text-book 
for American home mission interests, and so not linked up closely 
with conditions in China, there is much in it suggestive to those 
who are interested in carrying Christianity to the bounds of life 
even in China; for here, as at home, problems of industrial malad- 
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justment are due to putting things above men —the changing of 
which is essential to the solution of the problems discussed in the 
book, no matter where found. 


R. 


“ NEW MAP OF CHINA. ‘’—SPECIAL OFFER, 

The “ New Map of China.” Published by the Far Eastern Geographical 
Est., Shanghai. Edited by Edwin John Dingle. Special price to (a) 
mission schools and colleges ; ( 5 ) missionaries and educators; (c) 
mission boards and institutions . Mex. $10.00. 

Through the generosity of a British philanthropist, this New 
Map of China, the published price of which is Tls. 20, is now 
published at Mex. $15.00 and sold for Mex. $10.00 to the special 
groups mentioned above. This is a great opportunity to get 
a useful map. 

The map is in four sections, northeastern, northwestern, south¬ 
eastern, and southwestern, each 37"x 43". Each section generously 
overlaps the rest and so can be conveniently trimmed to be mounted 
as one complete map approximately 6' sq. These maps are made 
from the same engravings as those in “ The New Atlas and Com¬ 
mercial Gazetteer of China/’ of which the North-China Daily News 
said, “ The number of cities, towns, and villages placed, legibility 
of all the names, and the attractive appearance of the map as a 
whole constitute the kind of reference map that a busy man 
wants,” 

Like the maps in the Gazetteer, it is bilingual; unlike them, 
however, the provinces are indicated by different colors, seven in 
all being used. The data on the production maps have also been 
included in these maps. The type is clear, the names of 
provinces being in red, of towns, etc., in black, and of products in 
green. 

The data of the map has been considerably revised and has 
been brought up to date. On data received from Peking the 
railways have been' brought up to date. Whereas the first map 
published by this Establishment had 7,000 places, this has over 
14,000—a considerable increase. The map is good to look at and 
attractive in appearance. In these days of surveys only those 
content to muddle along can do without a map. This is especially 
true of schools and other educational work. It is to be hoped, 
therefore, that full advantage will be taken of this unusual 
opportunity to get a comprehensive map at a low price. Our 
thanks are due both to the philanthropist who made it possible and 
to those who have produced the map. The total gift towards the 
publication of this map was Mex. $5,000. The edition is limited 
to 1,000 copies. Prompt action w'ili therefore be necessary. 

R. 


The New China Review. Vol. J. No. 2. May , 1919. Edited by Samuel 
Cooling, M.A. Kelly & Walsh , Ltd . 

To the student, the seeker after the curious, and even flitting 
tourists, China is ever fascinating because seen in so many chang¬ 
ing colors. With this second issue of The New China Review we 
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are taken into those little-trodden paths of life and thought in China 
which make for this fascination. 

In three articles the strange vagaries of divination are dealt 
with, one article being confined to that topic. Among other things, 
Dr. Herbert Chatley in “Studiesin Chinese Psychology ” deals with 
sex in Chinese philosophy and suggests that the mental condition 
of the Chinese is similar to that of medieval Christianity, that is, 
a deliberate mental suppression of sexual emotion which diverts it 
to an increased mental activity. Mr. Christopher Irving gives an 
interesting account of his experiences with the Dalai Tama on 
Wu-tai-shan shortly before the Dalai Lama made his journey to 
Peking. Mr. Arthur Morley has a scholarly article on “A Study 
in Early Chinese Religion,” in which he attempts to show the 
hold that naturalism had upon Chinese thought and how it per¬ 
vaded the earliest Chinese rites. One is not quite sure that the 
term “ Heaven” can be shaved down to fit the naturalistic ideas 
developed in the article, though it seems to be necessary from the 
author’s standpoint. While this might have been the idea of some 
Chinese writers it hardly seems to fit in with the ideas of all. 
There are not wanting also Chinese writers who lay more stress 
on E the synonymity of “Heaven” and “ Shang Ti ” than does 
Mr. Morley. 

In addition there are “ Taoist Tales” (Part II), an article on 
“L’Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient,” Literary Notes, and a 
reproduction in color of a painting of the Ming dynasty. A short 
biographical sketch of Archibald John Little is of special interest. 
There are signs also of a healthy difference of opinion among the 
sinologues. 

R. 


Mv Chinese Days, By Goueoma F. Alsop. Little , Brown and Co., 
Boston, 1918. Pp. 271. Illustrated from Photographs. G. $2.00. 

This is a series of alleged personal and vicarious experiences 
off a woman missionary doctor in Shanghai and environs in novel 
form. Like all word-pictures of isolated places in China these 
potentially mislead the reader in foreign lands into mistaking the 
particular for the general, even though he is forewarned that the 
episodes whether or not they really happened are necessarily 
subjected to the requirements of a romance. The writer has an 
easy descriptive style and it is to be regretted that she did not 
choose livelier topics than such dark aspects of Shanghai as 
domestic tragedies, brothels, gruesome burials alive, ghosts and 
floating cadavers, for even the materialistic atmosphere of cosmo¬ 
politan Shanghai is not wholly lacking in cheerful scenes. The 
opening chapters give one a bad impression of the writer’s attempt 
to be faithful to the melodramatic and bizarre slum stories of 
American Chinatowns, and are not likely to lead the leader to the 
excellently drawn pictures of “The typhoon” and “The Flaming 
Wind ” in the back of the book. The Chinese reader could not 
restrain a smile at such an improbable exploit as the escape of 
“The Mandarin’s Bride” aided and abetted by a mysterious “ blond 
foreigner”; for, change the setting from China to Constantinople 
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and you have the typical Turkish harem runaway, nor will he fail 
to be less amused at Chinese being made to address their sons by 
only their surnames, or at Wusih being called a village, or at the 
mention of a Shanghai police court appealed to by beauty in 
distress. One could imagine the assessors of the Mixed Court 
writhing in pain at this misnomer. But the recounting of one misery 
after another and the wretched “home” life of coolie classes, 
however true to type, would seem to serve only some private purpose 
of the author, and one turns with some relief to the doctor heroine’s 
own mild love story that is woven through these lugubrious chapters 
perhaps by way of contrasting the heart palpitations of Chinese 
and foreign lovers. Be that as it may, one feels a sort of compel¬ 
ling to secret sympathy with the lot of a missionary doctor that 
mnst be cast in such unpleasant surroundings. The glib and 
unctuous tongue of “ Li Ta-ta” speaks surprisingly well, but then 
one remembers that she is made to talk only as the author desires. 
One good point is made perhaps unconsciously and that is the 
disposition of missionaries to coddle their Chinese converts, which 
would appear to do neither party any good. The book is finely 
illustrated with photographic prims which are the best thing about 
it. 

Amicus Siniae. 


The Wanderer on a Thousand Hills. By Edith Wherry. John Lane. 

G. $1.75. 

The author’s previous book, “The Red Lantern,” received a 
widespread and warm welcome, for it is full of power, and throbs 
with life. This book will not receive the same enconium, and it 
falls behind the high standard of the first. Though the authoress 
has a good knowledge of China, and that at first hand, this volume 
suggests to the reader that she left it too early in life to be able 
to understand fully the workings of the Chinese mind and to 
appreciate all the customs and traditions of the people. Her descrip¬ 
tions of the weary toilsome road of the aspirant for literary honours 
are wonderfully vivid, but incorrect in detail. The Chinese do not, 
and never did, use the “honourable” so freely and monotonously 
as she does, nor is “little slave” in family conversations as common 
as she thinks. The degree of Chin Shih has been held by large 
numbers of men who were never officials, though the writer does 
not know this, evidently. The Wen Li is not a “ spoken ” language 
at all, except in quotations. Where are the markets in the North 
where “girls are sold publicly” as slaves? Surely not in the 
vicinity of the village she so admirably describes, near the Western 
Hills, and we do not think such can be found elsewhere in China. 
Feng Shui are not demons, though they may have something to do 
with geomancy ! There are several inaccuracies in tbe romanised 
forms, such as “ Pao-P’ae ” for Pao Pei (darling), “Fooching” for 
Fu Ch’in(father), and some others due to bad proof reading. 

The plot appears to be almost impossible. How a son of an 
American missionary was kidnapped during a storm at the hills 
west of Peking, was brought up as the son of a Chinese widow who 
lived first in the Peking hills and then at Foochow, and took his 
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literary degrees in rapid succession, and, finally the revelation of 
his origin, with some very beautiful love scenes intertwined, And 
all this in spite of the fact that his hair was * 1 dark brown tinged 
with red/' his eyes were grey, and he had foreign features. 

Yet, we have here some very fine word pictures, and the 
authoress has without doubt a great gift of vivid description, and a 
forceful style. We much enjoyed its perusal, though we could not 
get away from the improbability of the plot. 

SBBR. 


“The Splendid Quest. Stories of True Heroism." By Basil Mathews, 
M .A. Translated and adapted by Isaac Mason. C. L. S., Shanghai, Mex. 
$0.23. 

This little book of 37 leaves in Mandarin is well adapted for 
reading in lower grade schools, reading aloud in classes for inquirers 
and catchumetis, circulation in Sunday school libraries, and general 
home use, setting forth, as it does, in simple, graphic style the 
vital principles of true heroism. A number of illustrations add 
to its interest and effectiveness. The list of heroes, whose lives 
are briefly related, is a very varied one, consisting of Sir Galahad, 
Louis IX, Abraham Lincoln, Louisa M. Alcott, Columba, Chalmers, 
Dora Patterson, Simon Peter, Paul and Jesus, with brief mention 
of such “anonymous heroes" as farmers, artisans, preachers, 
martyrs, devoted women, liberty-loving emigrants, life-savers, fire¬ 
men, nurses, and missionaries. 

C. H. F. 


“A Commentary on St. Paul’s Bpistle to the Galatians.” By Rev. 
Karl Ludvig Rrichelt, Union Lutheran Seminary, Shekow. Nor¬ 
wegian Missionary Society , Hunan. Mex. $0.28. 

We may be grateful for this addition to the exceedingly short 
list of commentaries on the books of the Bible in Chinese really 
helpful to theological students and evangelists. It does something 
more than present an outline of the Book of Galatians, and, in 
the opinion of a Chinese pastor for whom the Epistle has always 
had special interest, may be said to “meet a long felt want. * 
He enumerates seven excellences. 

1. It gives an accurate, though not always smooth, translation 
of the original. 

2. It is concise but adequate. 

3. It affords detailed explanations of profound and difficult 
passages. 

4. It does not leave any portions of the Epistle unillumlned. 

5. It is very complete in its references. 

6. It frequently quotes and explains the original Greek text. 

7. The thought is clearly expressed and the exegesis consistent. 

C. H. F. 


Directory of the Salvation Army, No. i. 

An elementary Catechism on the basal doctrines of Christianity 
and the principles of the Salvation Army, in the simplest possible 
Mandarin, with touches of Northern colloquial. The punctuation 
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could be improved, and the answers should be consistently placed 
in a new column rather than sometimes so arranged while at other 
times kept in the same column with the question. 

j. if. a 


History of the Hebrews : Their political^ social and religious develop¬ 
ment and their contribution to world betterment. By Frank K . Sanders, 
Ph.D„ D.D., Sometime President of Washburn College , Topeka , Kansas. 
New York; Charles Scribner's Sons. Pp. xiii -f* 367, $2.00 Mex. 

This is a historical text book, covering the field designated in 
the title. It is apparently designed for students in high schools 
and college freshmen, but while prepared with their needs in mind, 
it deserves attention from any who are not Hebrew scholars, and 
who wish to know what modern scholarship has to say for itself in 
language understanded of the common people. For while the 
language is simple and the pedagogic method admirable, the scholar¬ 
ship is careful and complete. The maps provided are numerous 
and most helpful. The treatment of the period of the Maccabees 
is especially useful, not because the work is better done, but because 
clear and complete statements of the facts are more rarely accessible. 
The descriptions of character are very well done, and few of them 
fail to give new light; important men like Abraham and David are 
treated in model studies, and no king of them all fails to get a 
discriminating word that makes him real and vivid. Yet more 
important is the recognition of the social character of a race’s 
history ; we find here no longer a history of the Jews which is little 
but a Carlylean series of biographies. The life of the people, as a 
whole and in groups, passes before the reader’s eyes. Finally the 
author does not blink the historical difficulties that the intelligent 
youug student is sure to find for himself, if he is in earnest. Yet 
his skill and candour are of the sort that would never shake a 
young student’s faith. When be finds that the record of a period 
(see p. 170) would be better for non-Biblical confirmation, he says 
so frankly, not being driven by his creed to feel it necessary to 
make the facts square with a human theory of inspiration. Thus 
is the voice of God distinguished from the voice of man, in a 
fashion that may well commend itself to all who have any interest 
in the religious education of the young. 

H. K. W. 


How to Stodv the Oi,d Testament. By Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D., 
D.D., and Henry A. Sherman. New York . Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$i.oo. Mex. 

One outstanding problem for Bible teachers in China is as to 
how to deal with the Old Testament. The danger is that with the 
pressure of seemingly more important subjects and the bewildering 
extent of the material to be covered, aggravated by lack of back¬ 
ground on the part of students and insufficient aids to study, the 
Old Testament is being neglected. Another difficulty lies in a 
wrong objective and faulty methods. The chief value this portion 
of the Bible has is religious rather than theological; the salvation 
it proclaims is national rather than personal. Herein lies its appeal 
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to the Chinese of today, above all the students. For those who are 
using English to teach the Old Testament in Arts and Theological 
Colleges, the little volume under review will prove a welcome text¬ 
book. It is very brief, consisting of only 64 pages, and arranged 
in 104 lessons so that it can be covered in a college session by 3 
hours a week. The arrangement is clear, compact, and com¬ 
prehensive; the phrasing fresh and striking. The outlines are 
based upon Sanders’ History of the Hebrews , and presuppose access 
to that work at least for reference. It is a fine type of wholesome 
constructive modern treatment. Rut the special feature which 
commends it for use with Chinese students is the emphasis it places 
throughout on the relation between religious faith and national 
welfare. One notes with pleasure that the lessons carry through 
the Maccabean period to the Destruction of Jerusalem. 

J. E. S. 


The Country Church in the New' World Order. By Edmund ds S. 

Brunner, Ph.D. Association Press. Price G. $1.00. 

This little book consists of twelve chapters and two appendices. 
As its title suggests it is an attempt to indicate the place which the 
Country Church may take in building the New World Order, which 
the shaking of society has made inevitable. Many of the chapters 
are essays complete in themselves though the book is homogenous. 
The social problems are depicted in graphic touches, and are 
presented in almost every chapter. Vivid pictures are given from 
experience of the unprogressive farmer crushed by his mortgage, 
the tenant who changes almost yearly, the prosperous farmer 
whose family have become urbanized or rather vulgarized and 
cannot see the glories of nature. We also meet with the sectarian 
narrowness of rural church life, the social stagnation that comes 
from isolation, the conservatism of the retired farmer class, and the 
problems of the marginal man who cares nothing for the com¬ 
munity. The social reformer is not in the habit of painting Arcadia 
so the seamy side is well to the front. 

The relation of Christianity to social reform is insisted upon. 
One chapter on the Country Church and the Kingdom of God 
specially develops this idea, which however runs through the whole 
book. It is shown that the prophets were social reformers and 
that Christianity must seek to dominate all forms of human life, 
social as well as individual. “There are social and economic ills 
in American rural life that are making moral lepers, spiritual 
prisoners, blind and dead, who need the life-producing touch of 
the Christ as surely as ever any one needed it in the days of 
an apostle.” 

The main interest of this book lies not in its theoretical propo¬ 
sitions but in its practical suggestions, and in the examples given 
of social amelioration as a result of bold effort. To summarise 
these suggestions need not be attempted but the principles on which 
the suggestions are made are that the “community” is the unit in 
rural reform; development of the community spirit, and co-operation 
are the aims : surveys of community needs and conditions must be 
the basis of all action. The community engineer should in many 
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cases be the minister. The church and church buildings might 
well be the first community buildings. 

For missionaries this book (which only professes to be a book 
for the day) gives an interesting glimpse of the working out of 
social problems in American rural districts. It is also very 
suggestive as to the possibilities and opportunities before the 
Chinese Church. The days may be near at hand when the church 
can dominate and capture the Chinese villages and take her place 
as a leader in solving community needs. Are we developing any 
“ community engineers,” with the vision of a new world order and 
a knowledge of what has been done in other communities, and 
above all possessing the driving power of the spirit of God, and 
the ideals of Jesus Christ? The Chinese apologetic is founded on 
practical work such as this. 

W. M. 


The House ofJudah, Charges E.Hf.wiTT. The Abingdon Press. G,$i.oo. 

This book is in the form of 30 chapters, each having a Biblical 
text as an introduction. It deals solely with scenes in the life of a 
few Jews, the Christ appears early in the story, and comes out 
triumphant in the lives of a few of the characters described. It is 
a love story, tinged with deep religious feeling and sometimes 
marred by iniquity. Of life in the laud of the Chosen People it 
affords interesting glimpses. The style is simple, but there is no 
stirring incident from beginning to end. It runs smoothly enough, 
and, on the whole, it is interesting. But it is not up to the standard 
of “ Ben Hur ” or other similar books read by thousands. Still, it 
will find a welcome in many homes, and its reading can do nothing 
but good. 

Seek. 


Roger Aluek. By His Parents. Association Press, N. Y. G. $1.25 . 

This unusual biography, written of a born leader by those 
most intimately acquainted with him, stands in a class of its own. 
It was written first for relatives and friends. The reading gives 
one the impression of being specially privileged to view the growth 
of a soul and the response of that soul to the call of the war. 
Roger Allier was one of the famous “Blue Devils,” or Chasseurs 
Alpins. In proportion as they admired his dash and temerity the 
Germans seem to have hated him. In this particular case the black 
tragedy of the story is that Roger was murdered while wounded, 
though full details of this are kept back. Most of the book amounts 
to the diary of an Alpin. It gives an admirable insight into the 
strenuous training that these strategists of the Alps have to go 
through, and explains in part how back of their part in the war 
were moral ideals and training. As bis parents generously say, 
many other Frenchmen passed through somewhat similar ex¬ 
periences who were his equals in every regard. 

This intimate biography, furthermore, in accordance with Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Introduction, “contains a lesson for our (American) 
entire citizenship.” Roger Allier was interested in and connected 
with the Young Men’s Christian Association and movements for 
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and work among young men. His spiritual experiences, often 
given in detail, are worth reading. His determination to overcome 
all kinds of hardships and to do his duty is in striking contrast with 
the desire for soft living which is all too often apparent. 

Of his actual experiences in the war not a great deal is given 
but enough to show that he held a critical position against great 
odds, which was in part apparently the cause of the hatred that led 
to his death. To quote again from Mr. Roosevelt, “The great 
interest of the book lies in the fact that it vividly sets forth the 
moral preparation which made this youth and his fellows able to 
check the flow of German aggression in the first two months of the 
war.” 

Roger Allier was a patriotic and spiritual crusader. These 
intimate revelations of a soul striving upward should, for their full 
effect, be read when one is quiet and alone and able to ask, Have I 
likewise despised hardships and done my doty ? The whole book 
is a series of selected and connected glimpses of a life well spent. 

R. 


PDPir.s’ Class-Book of English Composition, Book T. By Ed. J. S. Lay. 

i 12 jbp. Macmillan & Co,, London. Price ij6. 

The aim of this text-book is to train children to “habitually 
do more for themselves.” Its call for composition work is there¬ 
fore based on literature familiar to all children of England and 
America. Selections are made from “iEsop’s Rabies,” “Peter 
Pan,” “Alice in Wonderland,” “The Water Babies,” “The 
Pilgrims’ Progress,” etc. This Book I is designed for English- 
speaking children of from nine to ten years of age. The lessons are 
graded in difficulty, and a “Little Dictionary” at the end of the 
book further carries out the purpose of teaching the student to help 
himself as much as possible. 

With Chinese students, however, the book is not so usable. 
Here the age would have to be a good deal higher, and even then 
unfamiliarity with much of the wealth of children’s English 
literature for which each lesson calls would prevent the Chinese 
student from accomplishing the task assigned without an enormous 
amount of help from a teacher. 

F. C. B. 


Glimpses into the Door of Hope. Eighteenth Annual Report of the Door 
of Hope. 

This good work still grows. This pamphlet contains an 
excellent photograph of the late beloved Mrs. G. F. Fitch, and 
an account and picture of the Bonnell Memorial Chapel In 
looking over the amount required for the support of a child, one 
realizes that no criticism is possible of those who use the money for 
this institution. It is worthy of all the help we can give. 
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TEMPERANCE WORK OF 
CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR 
SOCIETIES, 

Good work is being done by 
“Temperance Committees” of 
Chinese Christian Endeavor 
Societies, in arranging for tem¬ 
perance meetings, distributing 
temperance literature and urging 
all Endeavorers and other Chris¬ 
tians to sign the temperance 
pledge. 

The story told by Mr. Simon 
Tsn, the superintendent of the 
Compassion Orphanage, in Dr. 
Shoemaker’s district, near Ning- 
po, regarding the way a number 
of men made it possible to start 
and maintain the orphanage by 
giving up drinking and smoking 
and devoting the money thus 
saved to the orphanage, made a 
deep impression at the National 
Christian Endeavor Convention 
at Hangchow. Many of the 
delegates returned to their home 
churches and told this story and 
persuaded others to give up wine 
and tobacco. 

It is our hope that the C. E. 
society in China may be as great 
a power for temperance as it is 
in the homeland. As is well 
known, practically every member 
of a C. E. society in the home¬ 
lands is a teetotaler, and the C. 
E. society was the only organ¬ 
ization in America that refused 
to put cigarettes in the comfort 
bags for the soldiers. 

The slogan, “A saloonless 
nation by 1920, tbe three-hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of the landing 
of the Pilgrims,” was first 
proposed at the International 


Christian Endeavor Convention 
at Atlantic City. It was later 
adopted by all other temperance 
organizations, and although the 
Endeavorers were ridiculed by 
many as wild enthusiasts, their 
hopes have been realized a year 
earlier than the date set by 
them, through the enactment of 
the Prohibition Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United 
States. Dr. Daniel A. Poling, 
Associate President of the United 
Society of Christian Endeavor 
in America, was chosen by the 
United Temperance Movement, 
as its leader, in tbe great cam¬ 
paign which has resulted in this 
remarkable temperance victory. 
Other prominent endeavor 
officers and the rank and file of 
the membership of all the C. E. 
societies did faithful work 
throughout the campaign. 


AN ADVENTURE IN EVANGELISM. 

Everywhere in these days is 
being noted the friendliness of 
the Chinese people toward the 
Christian church and their read¬ 
iness to listen to Gospel teaching. 
The question arises, How may 
this friendliness and interest be 
capitalized for the advancement 
of Christ’s kingdom? The 
question was answered by Rev. 
J. F. Peat of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church by bringing 
from America a canvas tent 
capable of sheltering fifteen 
hundred people, believing that 
those who were willing to listen 
to the Gospel would provide the 
place to pitch it. 
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This faith has been justified. 
The writer has recently coine 
from taking part in an evangel¬ 
istic campaign in Yungcbang, a 
medium sized city on the Great 
Road between Chungking and 
Chengtu. It is an out-station of 
the Methodist Episcopal Mission 
with its ordained Chinese pastor 
and Chinese district superintend¬ 
ent, carrying on efficient boys’ 
and girls’ day schools. 

On my arrival I found the 
canvas spread in the outer court 
of the Confucian temple. Surely 
Christianity has come to a place 
of favorable recognition in this 
land when Christ is given a 
place in front of Confucius. And 
this was given without the 
asking, free seating being 
supplied as well. 

The first evening there was a 
gathering for welcome, which 
seemed to be taken in the double 
sense of a welcome by the city 
to the evangelistic team and by 
the church to the city represent¬ 
atives. Fully a thousand people 
sat in orderly array under the 
tent and listened to short extem¬ 
pore addresses by the mayor 
and the writer, as well as 
to announcements, invitations, 
introductions, etc. 

The mayor gave a lecture on 
the second day. Of course he 
did not speak as a Christian. 
He told his audience that they 
were perfectly free to become 
Christians or not, but that if 
they became Christians to become 
real ones. All of which we could 
subscribe to. He said that he 
and the church were mutually 
complementary. He represented 
the law and we the gospel. He 
was set as a terror to evil 
doers and our task was to make 
people good. He could help 
us and we him. The super¬ 
intendent of schools spoke on 
another day. 


The evangelistic team con¬ 
sisted of nine missionaries and 
about a score of Chinese men 
and women workers, several of 
whom had travelled several days 
to reach the place of meeting. 
The American Bible Society was 
represented by its foreign super¬ 
intendent and two assistants, who 
sold more that six thousand 
Bibles, Testaments and portions. 
The Tract Society was repre¬ 
sented by an office secretary. 

The campaign lasted eight 
days. Each day began with an 
address to the workers by the 
writer, iu which he sought to 
give them a higher idea of the 
Christian ministry and other 
Christian work, as well as sug¬ 
gesting better methods of doing 
that work. 

After the morning meeting the 
men separated into bands to work 
in the three or four improvised 
street chapels in different parts 
of the city, while others sold 
Scriptures or tracts, and still 
others put up posters and gave 
away small sheet tracts. The 
tracts were well received and all 
seemed willing to havp them 
posted in their houses. 

Rev. J. F. Peat preached every 
evening in the tent to eight 
hundred or a thousand people. 
While the audience was more or 
less a shifting one, yet the 
attention was uniformly good. 
He used very simple language, 
including much of what we in 
English would call slang. It 
was no small task to hold the 
audience together and quiet, 
but he did it well, On the last 
evenings opportunities were given 
to sign inquirers’ cards, and it 
was thought when the meetings 
closed that at least three hundred 
had signed. Special arrange¬ 
ments were being made in the 
local church for follow up 
work. 
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Nothing has been said in the 
above of the work among women 
aud children. The church was 
given up entirely to work among 
women and the boys’ school 
building to work among childreu. 
All day long they came to the 
number of several hundred a day. 

The work among women was 
in marked contrast to what was 
attempted in the early days. 
There were seldom any idle or 
foolish questions, but real quiet 
attention for the most part. 
Sometimes the church would not 
hold all who came at one time. 
None were asked to sign inquirers’ 
cards as it was not thought the 
best way for them. 

Spencer Lewis. 


THE ANTI-OPIUM MOVEMENT. 

The Secretary of the Inter¬ 
national Anti-Opium Association 
has received information from 
London showing that the British 
Government is moving along the 
lines indicated in the telegrams 
sent from Peking aud Shanghai to 
the leading statesmen directing 
the Peace Conference, and it is 
very gratifying to notice that 
not only will the League of 
Nations deal with the trade in 
narcotics, but it is included 
specifically in the Peace Treaty. 
This insures a final satisfactory 
settlement. 

Further information is reach¬ 
ing Peking showing that the 
growth of poppy and the sale of 
opium is spreading deplorably 
in China. In Szechuau it is 
being extensively cultivated, and 
the sale of opium is freely 
encouraged in Honan, being 
imported from Shensi and Kan- 
suh. The British Minister has 
sent in a protest to the Chinese 
Government against this breach 
of the opium treaty. 


The Tientsin Association has 
published a splendid report of 
work done daring the last three 
months. It has opened branch 
stations in 79 out of 119 hsien 
in Chihli, and is now arranging 
to open a large hospital for the 
cure of opium and morphia 
victims and to maintain 50 
detectives, under 10 inspectors, to 
combat the incessant smuggling 
that is carried on. 

In several Provinces and im¬ 
portant centres up to the present 
no action has been taken in this 
movement. The greatest danger 
to China comes from China 
herself, and it is essential that 
the work of the Association 
extend to every province without 
delay. At the last meeting of 
the Tientsin Association the Civil 
Governor of the Province of 
Chihli was in the chair, and the 
meetingwas attended by the mem¬ 
bers of the Consular Body who 
took active part in the proceed¬ 
ings. Caunot other provinces 
do likewise ? More than two 
hundred letters have been sent 
from the Peking Association to 
leading missionaries through¬ 
out China, but so far the replies 
have been very few. 

Arthur Sowkrby. 


THE FOOCHOW CHORAL UNION 

In the summer of 1901 the 
Rev. F. Ohlinger, of the Method¬ 
ist Episcopal Mission, made 
the suggestion to me that in 
such a large Christian student 
centre as Foochow it ought to be 
possible to develop really good 
singing, and that we should aim 
at some kind of annual Choral 
Festival for which the schools 
should prepare. 

We then determined to make 
an appeal to the leading 
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Christian schools and colleges 
and ask them to co-operate and 
to take part in such a festival 
on the Easter Monday of 1902. 
We prepared one simple anthem 
for ah the schools to practise 
and asked each school in addition 
to prepare a special piece of its 
own* The idea was very warmly 
taken up, and when the day 
arrived the largest church in 
Foochow, holding nearly 2,000 
people, was completely crowded 
out. Three services were held 
on that first day, an effort which 
we have long since abandoned, 
aud we were all fairly tired out 
when the day was over. But 
the festival bad been a success. 
The music was very simple and 
entirely in unison, there was 
no separation between the choir 
and the congregation ; there was 
no conductor and there had been 
no rehearsal beforehand and 
therefore there were many 
mistakes and much to be desired, 
but the Chinese were greatly 
pleased and it was generally felt 
that the movement was full of 
possibilities. It was therefore 
decided at the next united 
monthly prayer-meeting that a 
committee should be chosen of 
one lady and one gentleman 
from each of the three missions 
to arrange for a similar festival 
on the Easter Monday of 1903. 

For the first few years the 
singing was entirely in unison 
and though there was a choir, it 
did not face the congregation. 

We very soon, however, gave 
up the practice of eacli school 
singing a special piece: that was 
only done the first year and we 
saw how easily it would lead to 
rivalry and break down the 
thought of worship which we 
were trying to cultivate. From 
the first there has always been a 
short ten to fifteen minutes’ ad¬ 
dress on the resurrection and a 


[June 

few general hymns for the con¬ 
gregation. 

With the advent of part 
singing and the choir facing the 
congregation a great advance 
was made and at last we have 
come to limit the choir to 150 
voices, each school being allowed 
so many. This year sixteen 
schools took part, (eight girls’ 
schools and eight boys) and the 
greatest number of voices allowed 
to any one school was sixteen. 
Male voices in proportion are 
allowed to the senior schools, as 
they have naturally more voices 
capable of being trained and no 
voices are allowed to day 
schools. In addition to the 
general choir of 150 there is 
now a special choir of 132 
voices chosen trom the Univer¬ 
sity (men) and the College 
Preparatory (girls). This special 
choir sings a special anthem and 
represents perhaps the high 
water mark to which our part 
singing has reached. We had 
two big anthems this year sung 
by the general choir, one of 
which “Praise the Lord, O 
Jerusalem,” by Maunder, being 
quite difficult, and yet it was 
sung excellently, and with good 
expression. We are, of course, 
fortunate in having in Mr. 
Newell a very capable conductor 
and we were able this Easter to 
have three general rehearsals. 

Another special feature of the 
Easter Festival of recent years 
has been the blind boys* band. 
This band plays the voluntaries 
and also plays during the 
collection which adds greatly to 
the service. 

It is necessary now to have 
two services each year, one on 
Easter Monday and one in 
another centre on the Saturday 
before Easter. Even so we have 
to limit the numbers attending 
each service to 2,000 by ticket, 
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and it will be readily seen that 
a good deal of thought and 
organization is necessary. 

For many years we struggled 
with debt, caused chiefly by 
printing our own music, but 
now we order music direct from 
home and then translate the 
English into Chinese and get 
each school to make its own 
copies with a Chinese pen. The 
collections each year amount 
to about $50 and this snore than 
covers all the expenses of the 


festival, i.e., teas, platform, etc., 
and we have a balance at present 
of about $80 in hand. 

The improvement in the sing¬ 
ing here has been so marked since 
the Choral Union was started 
and the interest aroused in the 
Easter Festival has been so 
great especially in the schools, 
that l cannot help thinking that 
something on similar lines might 
be tried in almost all large 
student centres. 

W. S. Pakenham-Walsh. 


SUMMER CONFERENCES. 


I. CONFERENCES FOR CHURCH LEADERS: 


Soochow.. 

Hinghwa 

Amoy . 

Can ton. 

Ruling (Chinese Conference) 

Chi Kong Shan .. 

t English Speaking Conference } 
Peitaiho ] Chinese... f 

Peitaiho—Chinese Leaders’ Conference ... 


Julv 8-18. 

July l-S. 

July 4 - 13 - 
La te July 
July 25-Aug 8. 
Aug 10-11. 

Aug 15-26. 
Aug 15-26. 


(For further information apply Rev. J. H. Biackstone, Nanking.) 


IT. Missionary Conferences : 

Ohefoo Early July. 

Ruling July 27-August 3 


III. Y. M. C. A. Student Conferences: 


Name 

Place 

Date 

Secretary 

Address 
( Shantung • 

Shantung 

Tsinanfu 

June 25-July 2 

H. L. Yee 

■j Christian 

North China 

Wofussu 

June 27-July 4 

J. S. Burgess 

( University. 
Peking. 

Yaugtsze Valley Ruling 

July 4 -ti 

E. M. Hayes 

Nanchang. 

West China 

Chengtu 

July 2-9 

L, W. Hayes 

Chengtu. 

Shansi 

Taiku 

July 4-10 

H. H. Rung 

Taiku. 

Kiangnan 

Kashing 

July 3-I0 

Y. K. Woo 

i 4 Quinsati 
< Gardens, 

Manchuria 

Moukden 

July 16-23 

S. Rasmussen 

| Shanghai. 
Moukden. 

Rwangtung 

Canton 

September 2-9 

T. P. Wang 

Canton. 

Honan 

Hweihsien 

August 23-29 

T. C. Hn 

Kaifeug. 

North China 
Shantung 

East Central 
Training Con¬ 
ference for 
Manchurian 
Schools 
Rwangtung 
Fukien 

IV. Y, W. C- A. Student Conferences : 

Wofussu June 18-25 

Tsinanfu June 28-July 8 

Hangchow July 3-10 

Moukden July 12-16 

Canton September 1-9 

Chinese New Year. 
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News Notes 


The C. I. M. Monthly Notes for 
April (1919) states: “ There is 
cause of thankfulness to God 
that the baptisms reported thus 
far for this year exceed by more 
than eight hundred the total 
for the corresponding months of 

1918. ” 

By presidential mandate of 
April 28th, 1919, Bishop White 
of Honan has been decorated with 
the Second Class of the Order of 
the Excellent Crop, “ for valu¬ 
able services rendered in the 
province of Honan/’ 

Prof. Harlan P, Beach, Pro¬ 
fessor of Missions in Yale Uni¬ 
versity, is spending his Sabba¬ 
tical year in China. He is study¬ 
ing modern religiousconditions in 
Chiua and renewing old acquaint¬ 
ances. He is ever a welcome 
friend. 

Mr. David Z. T. Yui has 
accepted an invitation to repre¬ 
sent China at a World Con¬ 
ference of anti-liquor forces to 
be held in the U. S. A. in June, 

1919. The invitation included 
the offer to pay all expenses 
from China and return. 

In the country east of Sing- 
yang, Honan, an epidemic of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis has 
been raging, which has now sub¬ 
sided. There was a large death 
rate. Assistance asked for from 
the Government was not given. 

The printed “Proceedings” 
of the 1919 Annual Meetings of 
the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee will be issued in June. 
One copy will be mailed free to 
every mission station in China. 
The person receiving it will 


please circulate it among all his 
colleagues in the station. Ad¬ 
ditional copies may be obtained 
postpaid from the office of the 
Committee, 5 Quinsan Gardens, 
Shanghai, upon payment of 15 
cents for each copy. 

The Y. M. C. A. in France 
has recently issued, under the 
editorship of Mr. Y. G. James 
Yen a four-page news sheet in 
Chinese. The 10,000 copies of 
the first issue were taken so 
quickly that 20,000 are now 
being published. This modern 
venture promises to be highly 
successful. 

Prof. John Dewey of Columbia 
University is visiting China on 
the invitation and at the expense 
of the Chinese Government. He 
will visit different centres and 
deliver addresses on educational 
topics, keeping in close touch 
with the 400 Columbia men now 
in China. 

At Singyang, Honan, a wealthy 
Chinese, Mr. G. B. Yuan, 
has signed an agreement with 
the Lutheran United Mission 
whereby he agrees to build a 
hospital, dispensary, and doctor's 
residence; the Mission will then 
furnish a foreign doctor. Work 
on the plans has already begun. 
Mr. Yuan is not a Christian. 

Rev. W. Remfry Hunt, of Nan¬ 
king, would be glad to hear 
from any of the Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavour 
branches throughout China of 
the problems and fruition of 
services rendered among the 
prisons. There is a unique field 
of work to be taken up in this 
line which should accelerate 
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prison reform in the China that 
Is to be. 

From The Canadian Mongol 
Mission , in charge of the Rev. 
T. Hindle, Gasbatay, Mongolia, 
we learn that four in this lonely 
field have decided for Christ. 
One of these was a young lama 
priest, who a few months ago 
became blind. The other lamas 
attributed his blindness to two 
sins, one, killing a snake, the 
other, digging a hole in the 
ground. 

Reprints of Chapter xxx of the 
China Mission Year Book, 1918, 
giving a list of “ Publications iu 
Chinese of the Protestant Chris¬ 
tian Churches, October 1917- 
September 1918,” by Rev. G. A. 
Clayton, supplementing his valu¬ 
able Index published in 1918, 
are available at five cents per copy, 
to cover cost of mailing and 
printing, on application to the 
China Continuation Committee, 
5 Quinsan Gardens, Shanghai. 

The Rev. C. H. Patton, D.D., 
one of the secretaries of the Amer¬ 
ican Board, is coming to China 
this summer as a representative 
of the Inter-Church World Move¬ 
ment. Tentative arrangements 
are being made for him to visit 
some of the summer resorts, so 
that he may there explain to the 
missionaries the purpose and 
plans of this movement. The 
following dates have been sug¬ 
gested:—Mokanshan, July 19-22, 
Ruling, July 27-August 3, Ki- 
kungshan, August 6, 7, Peitaiho, 
August 12-17, 

A. L. W. 

At a woman’s conference held 
in Kiukiang in April twenty 
illiterate women were taught the 
new Phonetic Script. For the 
first three days they attended 
only morning prayers and the 


classes in phonetics. In that 
time nine of the women learned 
the new system so as to be able 
to put symbols together to form 
words. They were then divided 
into three classes so that the 
brighter ones might start on a 
Scripture reader. It brought 
great joy to these women to be 
able to read a verse in the Bible. 
Each promised to teach other 
women in their church on their 
return. 

We are glad to note that Rev. 
Dean R. Wickes, Ph D., A.B.C. 
F.M., Peking, has been awarded 
one of the four Missionary Fel¬ 
lowships offered by Union Theo¬ 
logical Seminary for the year 
1920. The allowance for these 
Fellowships is now G. $750 as 
over against $500 previously. 
Those desiring to get Into touch 
with these Fellowships for 1920 
and 1921 should send in their 
application, endorsed by their 
Board of Missions, by January xst, 
1920. There are in addition, 
two Missionary Fellowships 
with a stipend of $450 each ; 
also open to missionaries. All 
will appreciate the help thus 
rendered by Union Theological 
Seminary to missionaries on fur- 
iougb. 

From a pamphlet entitled 
“Mandarin Work in Kwangsi,” 
dealing with the work of South¬ 
ern Baptists, we have this note 
on self-support: 

“Self-support has been en¬ 
couraged and pushed by trying 
to instill the missionary spirit 
into the Christians through the 
preachers. The Christians in 
our section have contributed over 
$1,175 for all purposes, mak¬ 
ing about $1.32 per capita, which 
is not bad when one considers 
some, or rather the majority, 
make about $5 (Mexican) per 
month. Out of fifteen out- 
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stations we have two good church 
buildings owned by two out- 
station churches; three temples 
given over to the Mission for 
schools and Christian service; 
one building bought and owned 
by Christians at another out- 
station and one rented by Chris¬ 
tians at their own expense and 
used to preach in and another 
loaned indefinitely for preaching 
the Gospel, the deed held by the 
missionary in charge.’’ 

The representatives of the 
Home Missionary Movement in 
China, on their arrival at Yiin- 
naufu, were met by almost the 
entire body of resident mission¬ 
aries and a large band of Chinese 
Christians. The day after 
their arrival they surveyed the 
churches of Ytinnanfii and the 
work of the various Missions, 
including that of the Y. M. C. A. 
They look to open new work 
which shall be distinctly the out¬ 
growth of this movement. They 
report that in Yunnaufu, among 
the upper class women, there is 
not a single Christian. There 
is no mission school for either 
boys or girls. This little group 
realizes that the eyes of the 
Church in China are upon them 
as they start plans for work for 
this almost virgin field. All 
their expenses are to be met from 
the funds of the Society, whose 
treasury is replenished by free¬ 
will offerings from Christians all 
over China. 

Suggestions for using the Na¬ 
tional Phonetic Script as an aid 
in forwarding evangelistic work, 
which have been tested and 
proved practicable:— 

I. Establish night schools for 
men. 

II. See that every woman 
who comes to reside on the mis¬ 
sion compound learns it. 


III. Teach the script in con¬ 
nection with the Sunday School 
work, for Christians and heathen 
alike. 

IV. Get temporary normal 
schools for the educated Chris- 
tiau girls, and open in connection 
with these village and city 
script schools. 

V. Have some trained script 
teachers in connection with the 
central station who can go to 
village centers and teach. If 
possible these visits should be 
made of sufficient length to 
ensure good work being done. 

VI. Teach it to every boy and 
girl in our Christian schools, 
and present it to the Christian 
scholars upon an evangelistic 
basis. Make it part of the 
Christian Endeavour scheme, of 
the missionary societies’ work, of 
the Y. W. and Y. M. C. A. work. 

The report of the China Agency 
of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, 1918, in these times of 
stress and strain, makes inter¬ 
esting reading. The far-reach¬ 
ing influences of such a Society 
cannot be measured. In the 
104 years since its organization 
the Scriptures circulated have 
reached a total of over 39,500,000 
copies. In the Society’s cata¬ 
logue there are now : two versions 
in Wenli, two in Easy Wenll 
and Mandarin, and twenty-four 
vernacular versions. During the 
current year special help has 
been given towards bringing the 
Gospel to the Chuau Miao tribe. 
It is encouraging to note that in 
spite of the stringency of war 
times a substantial advance has 
been made in each department 
of the usual work. The col¬ 
porteurs, who might be reckoned 
as 344 men fully employed, have 
sold 2,950,000 volumes, the ma¬ 
jority of which were Gospels and 
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other simple portions of the Old 
and New Testament, in Man¬ 
darin. Sales from the depots 
and by colporteurs were over 
3,079,000 copies, or 99.06 per 
cent, of the entire circulation. 
Special mention is made of the 
work of Mr. G. W. Hunter and 
Mr. T. C. Mather in Sinkiang. 
Mr. Mather says that in their 
ordinary work Scriptures in seven 
languages have been used among 
the polyglot peoples, viz., Chin¬ 
ese, Manchu, Tibetan, Mongol, 
Kirghese, Qazaq-Turki, and 
Kashgar-Turki. Many interest¬ 
ing points of interior missionary 
experience also are given in the 
report. 

> In an article in the China 
Christian Advocate for May 
(1919) Mr. Edward James deals 
with the question of “Revising 
the Scale of Support*’ (with re¬ 
ference to the support of mission¬ 
aries). We quote a paragraph. 

“ The scale of support in vogue 
among us was fixed many years 
ago, and has not been revised to 
meet new and very different 
conditions. One is pained to see 


on all sides splendidly equipped 
men and women sacrificially 
serving, heroically enduring, 
positively handicapped with their 
support shaved, filed, and sand¬ 
papered down to the last point 
of endurance. Let us face the 
fact honestly. Spiritual efficiency 
according to modern require¬ 
ments cannot be maintained un¬ 
der such conditions. Mission¬ 
aries live no cloister life of calm 
contemplation and quiet medita¬ 
tion,—whose chief business is to 
ill-treat the body and afflict the 
soul. The missionary is on the 
front firing line of Christian 
civilization, against all the dia¬ 
bolical powers of darkness. He 
lives a most strenuous life. 
Every power of body, mind, and 
soul, is constantly taxed. He 
needs always to be at his best. 
He asks for no personal share 
in the world’s wealth; but in 
order to do his work properly, 
simply on the basis of efficiency, 
he needs much better support. 
There is no need of expensive 
commissions to study this ques¬ 
tion. Take his own honest and 
modest word for it.” 


Personals 


BIRTHS.* 

* (For each Birth or Marriage notice 
$1 is charged. To save book-keep¬ 
ing payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

February: 

21st, at Wooster, O., U.S.A., to Rev. 
and Mrs. H. G. Romig, A.P.M., North, 
a daughter (Ruth Lois). 

April : 

19th, at Kaifeng, Ho., to Mr. and 
Mrs. E. McNeill Poteat, Jr., S.B.C., 
a son (William Hardman). 


30th, at Nanking, to Mr. and Mrs. 
A. G. Small, U. of N., a daughter 
(Louise). 

MARRIAGE. 

April : 

19th, at Shanghai, Miss Anna Rois- 
land to Rev. O. A. Sommernes, both 
N. L. F. 

DEATH. 

May : 

2nd, atTaiy uanfu, Shansi, Dr. George 
Kemp Ed wards, B.M.S., aged 30 years, 
of typhus fever; son of Dr. E. H. 
Edwards. 
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ARRIVALS. 

April : 

17th, from U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
C. A, Leonard and children, S.B.C. 
Prom Ireland, Miss G, Grills, P.CX 

May : 

3rd, from England, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. W. Davidson (ret. Chungking), 
F.F.M.A, 

icth, from U.S.A., Miss Ruth Brack, 
P.N. 

15th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
C, Brotnby and son, and Miss L. 
Moody, C.I.M. 

17th, from England, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. B. Milsmn and daughter, Rev. E. 
P. Gedye, W.M.M.S. From U.S.A., 
Dr. and Mrs. Edgar Geil (to visit 
Mission Stations). From Norway, 
Rev. and Mrs. P. O. Holtbe and chil¬ 
dren, Miss Hanna Holthe, N.M.S. 

25th, from England, Rev. J. G. Bird, 

C. M.S. 

DEPARTURES. 

April : 

nth, to U.S.A., Mr, and Mrs. Paul 
H. Baagoe, Y.M.C.A. 

12th, to TJ.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. L. C. 
Wilson anrl children, Y.M.C.A. 

25th, to England, Rev. and Mrs. T. 

D. W. James and children, E.P.M. 
To U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. C. H. McCloy 
and children, Y.M.C.A. 

29th, to North America, Director 
D, E. Hoste, C.I.M. 


May: 

ist, to U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. A. H. 
Swan and children, Y.M.C.A. 

8th, to Canada, Rev. and Mr. A. C, 
Hoffman, M.C.C, 

9th, to U.S.A., Miss E. Small, Miss 
C, T. Woods, P. N.; Miss Sloan, P.S.; 
Rev. ]. M. Henry, A.P.M. To England, 
Miss Margaret F. Logan, E.B.M. 

10th, to Canada, Miss Fannie North- 
cott, A.B.M. To U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A, Herschleb and children, Mr, 
and Mrs. R. C. Roberts, Y.M.C.A.; 
Miss Mary N. Woods and Miss Mar¬ 
garet N. Sloan, Ind,; Miss Elizabeth 
Small, A.P.M.; Miss Luella Miner, 
A.B.C.F.M.; Rev. E. S. Hildreth, 
A.B.M.; Dr. and Mrs. Geo. W. Leave!!, 
and children, S.B.C. 

20th, to U.S.A., Mr, R, R, Gailey 
and Mr. P. C. Chang, Y.M.C.A. 

24th, to England, Mrs. G. Duncan 
Whyte and daughter, E.P.M,; Misses 
A. Ferguson and E, G. Grant, 

Rt. Rev. and Mrs. G. D. Iliff and 
children, S.P.G.; Rev. and Mrs. Wm. 
Mudd and children, Rev. and Mrs. 
J. S. Harris and children, Rev. and 
Mrs. A. E. Greening and daughters, 
Mrs, Henry Payne and child, 

Miss Emily Lewis, IJ.M.C,; Rev. and 
Mrs, L. Gordon Phillips and children, 
L.M.S.; Rev, and Mrs. H. B. Ratten- 
bury and children, Dr. and Mrs. P. 
Keith Hill and child, W.M.M.S.; Dr. 
and Mrs. P. J. King and children. Rev. 
H. Wooldridge, Miss E. H. Batchelor, 
C.M.S. To Norway, Miss A. M. Haufi, 
C.I.M. 
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Editorial 

Towards the recent national movement in 
China's passive . , .... , , , 

_ . .. China one may take an attitude based on a 

devolution. ,, , . . , . , , , 

coolly calculating trade interest and declare 

the whole thing a pother since it hindered the flow of profit; 

or one may declare that nothing good can come out of 

impulsive immaturity, and ignore it as far as possible ; again, 

one might try to maintain a nervous neutrality because of its 

political implications, and only speak when forced to, to save 

oneself from being misunderstood ; or one may take the 

position of constructive sympathy and, while not advocating 

boycotts and violence, be helpful rather than obstructive. 

This latter is what we have tried to do, for we believe there are 

sufficient elements for good in this movement to overcome, if 

guided wisely, any radical and solely destructive tendencies. 

But whatever one’s attitude, the facts involved must be reckoned 

with. It was a vote by strike, inevitable because of the 

lack of a legalized avenue for the expression of public opinion; 

and it was a success in large part. There was back of it a 

more widespread sense of national solidarity and unified 

patriotism, than, so far as we know, China has ever before 

experienced. The absence of any outstanding leader indicated 
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the presence of a dammed up desire for national integrity 
that would have expressed itself before long whether the 
question of Shantung had arisen or not. It was a patriotic 
movement throughout. Rarely have we heard of a strike 
that did not center around less work and more pay. It 
was a movement which went far beyond the ideas and 
control of the original group of students and merchants 
and threatened in some cases most serious unanticipated 
consequences. Yet all returned to work except, most students, 
for whom the academic term was too far gone to permit of a 
satisfactory resumption of studies, without taking advantage 
of the opportunity to raise more personal questions. The 
various leaders showed sanity and restraint, with clarity of 
purpose, and all worked against violence—and on the whole 
successfully. 

There was a moral tone about the movement which 
was striking ; indeed, the purely political elements of the 
national situation became secondary and subordinate to moral 
ideas ol national righteousness. The plans for the future of 
such leaders as we have met involve efforts to further promote 
these moral ideas. It was not a question of party politics— 
though a new party might easily come out of it if a command¬ 
ing leader appeared—but an unprecedented moral upheaval, 
which moved with comparative quietness to its immediate eud. 
One correspondent informs us that in Soocliow tea-shops were 
the centers for the discussion of the necessity of strengthening 
the character of China’s men. It was a new movement, 
producing a new unity, revealing a new force, and giving a 
new hope, for it means an articulation of public opinion never 
before attained in China. 


* 


* 


Student strikes have been common in China, 

Some ^Elements tmt a s trike nation-wide has not, we think, 

tn the jftew , , , r T , 

been known before. It is a new weapon 

which China is learning to wield, with the 

rest of the world, and for which we hope a substitute will be 

found with less “kick” and likelihood of “ back-fire.” For 

China, the new force thus utilized will not be lightly laid 

aside. Wise guidance is needed, or the little flames of 

aspiration may turn into a sweeping blaze whose end none can 

foretell. We have wanted China to wake up. She is waking, 
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and incidentally disturbing some other folks’ naps ! For the 
Christian forces in China a new situation is created—there is 
no precedent that will fit it. Individual Christians and non- 
Christians have been moved by a common feeling for a 
common cause and have worked together for one clear-cut 
issue. There seems to have been no discrimination on the 
ground of religion. While Christian organizations have 
hesitated to enter the movement, as such, yet some have been 
swept willingly into the current and most members have 
participated. Christian leaders have been in close touch with 
the movement and in many cases have been prominent. Chris¬ 
tian piayers for China have been winged with new aspira¬ 
tions. We heard one such prayer which has not been paralleled 
in our experience ; back of it was a new passion for national 
salvation. “It has,” as one correspondent says, “introduced 
numberless individuals from all classes of society to the joy of 
being members of a common society ; it has tended to help 
obliterate the break which has hitherto existed between the 
Church and society, between the school and society, and 
between all social strata.” While Christians did not apparently 
take tiie initiative, nor churches act officially, on the whole, 
their influence has been an additional restraining and guiding 
factor. There is a closeness of sympathy between those in 
the Church and out of it which has welded a new bond of 
union. Both groups have realized that to be a good Christian 
means being a good patriot. There is a conviction that in 
some way, not quite clearly defined, the Christian Church 
must take a fuller part in promoting national righteous¬ 
ness. The Government and Mission schools are in closer 
touch with each other than ever before. The effect of 
this, and the new position of students, upon future mission 
education, should at once come under careful consideration. 
In one case the president of a Christian university was 
taken into consultation with the local Chinese Educational 
Association. 

Above all, the Christian Church has a new idea as to the 
place of social service as an outlet for her spiritual life, which 
is a gain worthy of the temporary upset. In the face of these 
new factors—new at least in the sense of being nation-wide— 
what will be the position of the missionary? What 
re-adjustments must mission education make ? How shall the 
Church fit into its new responsibilities? 
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Cbe Cbrfottan Cburcb 
anb 

National /tbovements. 


The outstanding and new problem is, 
wliat hereafter should be the relation of 
the Christian Church to such national 
movements? The precedents of a dead 
past cannot settle the live questions of to-day. To covertly 
oppose it, or to meet it with indifference, cannot but affect 
adversely the relation of the Christian forces to the new sense 
of Christian patriotism. The old questions of the relation of 
politics and religion, of Church and State, are involved. The 
rediscovery of the social implications of lire Gospel furnishes, 
however, a basis for a new solution to these old questions. We 
are glad to be able to give in this issue an article by Dr. C. Y. 
Cheng bearing on this important question. While we are not 
ready with a program, and are quite sure that the Christian 
Church should not participate in parly politics, yet we are 
confident that in some way Christians as individuals, possibly 
as groups, must be active in promoting national righteousness 
and political morality. In some cases attempts on the part of 
Christian organizations to maintain neutrality found them 
charged with lack of patriotism—a charge which spurred 
them to declare themselves. A Church counted unpatriotic 
will be counted out. As a matter of fact, the Chinese 
Christians, so far as we have heard, have already decided this 
question by their support of and participation in the recent 
movement. Even if we wished we could not undo this 
decision. Their feeling of responsibility for promoting national 
righteousness will grow. The emerging problem is, how wisely 
to adjust ourselves and help the Christian Church stand for 
law and order based on national righteousness. Recognizing 
that the strike is a double-edged sword that cannot be safely 
wielded long by anybody, least of all by immature hands, 
we hope that the patriots, youthful or otherwise, may discover 
some safer way of assisting local communities to express their 
opinion on public questions. Especially do we hope it will uot 
be necessary for Chinese youth to cease preparing themselves 
for life by having to do what older citizens should do. 


* 


* 


What shall be the relation of the mis¬ 
sionary to the recent and similar national 
movements in China ? In a sense lie is 
an alien ; in another sense, owing to the altruistic motives 


£be Missionary anb 
national ‘TOpbullbino. 
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which led to his coming, he is more closely related to the 
Chinese than are other foreigners in China. Because of his 
relation to other Governments he will not want to act officially 
as a missionary, nor desire to induce his Mission so to act. 
The action of the Chinese Church will be settled by the 
Chinese; in the last analysis he can only acquiesce. But dumb 
acquiescence will create uncertainty as to his real attitude, 
which will not be helpful. Overt opposition will most effec¬ 
tively cut the cord of his influence among the Chinese, while 
direct participation may get him into trouble with authorities 
governmental and mission. What then can he do? While he 
may not wisely go on committees connected with these move¬ 
ments yet he can meet them or oilier groups, openly show his 
sympathy and give the benefit of his judgment on the moral 
aspects, particularly, of such movements. From partisan politics 
he will wish to keep clear, and on the question of government 
personnel he may wisely keep silent, yet he must be on the .side 
of moral righteousness and let his influence count there at all 
times. In addition to personal contact and informal con¬ 
ferences, he may assist in the promotion of the discussion of 
national questions of moral significance among Christians. He 
might help a pastor to prepare an occasional address on some 
outstanding phase of national righteousness. He may take up 
the question with local leaders of how to so organize a com¬ 
munity as to enable it to give proper expression to its opinion 
on public questions. This might mean a combined organization 
of business men, students, Christians, working in and through 
Chambers of Commerce and other organizations. Until an 
adequate franchise is granted some intermediary step like this is 
needed. In fine, there are many ways whereby the missionary 
may promote national righteousness in China without acting 
officially. Of all these advantage should be taken. 

* * * 

The Chinese Recorder during the last lew months has 
been conducting a subscription campaign, whereby we have 
tried to reach everyone who has not yet subscribed. The 
response to our efforts has been very gratifying; the subscrip¬ 
tion list is at present higher than it has ever been before in the 
history of the Chinese Recorder. We have also received 
many notes of appreciation and occasional criticisms, both, of 
which we value. It is more than ever true that every mission¬ 
ary should read the Chinese Recorder. The present issue 
is an illustration of how we are trying to put our readers in 
touch with Chinese ideas and movements in China as they 
affect Christianity. 

Bring the Recorder to the attention of your friends who 
have not yet subscribed ! 
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promotion of intercession 

Mil,TON T. STAUFFER , 


“ Then art coming to a King, 

Large petitions with thee bring.” 

On an outline map of China, put a small cross over every place which 
you have special'15' remembered to-day in your prayers. In this way visualize 
your sphere of influence through prayer. Are we perhaps too self-centered, too 
provincial, in our desires? Is our vision of need or our interest iu the King¬ 
dom too localized? What help, for example, (lo our prayers bring to Christian 
workers in far away Kansu ; to the students now scattered far and wide over 
this country whose hearts have recently been touched with a new spirit of 
patriotism ? What benefit to the mission next to ours, to the province adjoin¬ 
ing ours ? 

When we consider large Christian movements and special forms of 
Christian service, how about our sphere of influence through prayer f Is it 
large or small ? How many Christian leaders in distant parts of China do we 
sustain daily by prayer? Write down in a column, so that you can visualize 
them, the subjects for which you prayed to-day which have no close relation 
to your own immediate work. Do you have on this list the Chinese Home 
Missionary Movement in Yunnan, the fugitive Korean Christians in Man¬ 
churia, the returning coolies in Shantung, the famine striken Miao in Kwei¬ 
chow ? 

Does your sphere of influence through prayer extend to other mission 
fields and so touch the whole world? We ought to remember Dr. Eddy in 
prayer during these days as he carries on his evangelistic campaign in forty 
cities of India. The native Christians of German missions in India and Africa, 
the Christian students in Russia, the Chinese emigrants in the Straits Settle¬ 
ments, these and other subjects come to one’s mind. 

A man’s prayers are as broad as his vision and his love. How broad is 
that ? We need breadth to our petitions. Our spheres of influence through 
prayer need to be enlarged. We lack joy in prayer because our desires are 
repeatedly too commonplace and relate too exclusively to our own affairs. 
Because our eyes are kept too close to the things of self, our interests are 
restricted, and our prayers are small. They run round in circles. They are 
characterized by generalities aud repetitions that mean nothing. They lack 
freshness. They show no wide horizons. Lift up your eyes. ” Ask,” there¬ 
fore, “ and it shall be given unto you.” There is exhilaration in praying big. 
Chiua needs men and women who through player have powerful and far- 
reaching spheres of influence. 



Contributed Articles 


The New Mandarin Bible 


A. H. JOWETT MURRAY 



is now more than a quarter of a century since the Bible 
Societies, acting on the resolutions of the Shanghai 
Missionary Conference of 1890, undertook the prepara¬ 
tion of a new standard version of the Bible in Mandarin 


colloquial ; and the year 1919 will remain memorable in the 
history of the Chinese Church as marking the completion of 
that great task. In February of this year the Bible Societies 
were able for the first time to place the complete new Mandarin 
Bible in the hands of the many who have been eagerly awaiting 
its publication for so long. Our first thought on handling the 
new Bible has inevitably been one of great thankfulness to 
God that we have at last a version of the complete Scriptures 
in simple yet dignified language, which all who know letters 
may read and understand ; and at the same time we need to 
express our deep gratitude to the Bible Societies that have 
financed and made possible tin's great undertaking, and to the 
translators, both foreign missionaries and Chinese alike, who 
have carried through the immense labour of translation. Of 
the original committee of revisers appointed in 1890 one only, 
Dr. Cbauncey Goodrich, now in his eighty-third year, has lived 
to see the completion of the work. 

In the new version the translators have aimed at giving to 
the Chinese Church a Bible which shall not only be free from 
the many inaccuracies of previous versions, but which shall be 
first and foremost a version for the common people. The new 
version is in spoken Mandarin, not Mandarin stiffened with 
some classical Chinese ; and we should compare it rather with 
“Weymouth” or the “Twentieth Century New Testament ” 
than with our English Revised Version. 

The greater part of the Old Testament as included in the 


new version is now issued for the first time, but it will be found 
that the tentative editions of Pentateuch and Psalms already 


Note.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages 
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published have undergone important modifications, and this is 
equally true of the New Testament as it appears in the new 
Bible, These changes have been made, as was explained by 
one of the translators, Dr. Spencer Lewis, in a recent article in 
the China Christian Advocate, as the result of a definite change 
of ideal on the part of the Translation Committee. In the 
original Union Version smoothness of style was deliberately 
sacrificed in favour of literal accuracy ; whereas in the final 
review it was determined to aim at accuracy of meaning rather 
than literalness, and the translators sought to produce a version, 
simple, clear, smooth, and of a style that would appeal to 
readers of good literary taste. 

All who have made any study of the new Bible are likely 
to have been impressed by the large measure of success which 
lias attended the translators’ labours. They have produced a 
version simple, dignified, and in parts marked by real beauty of 
style. Many on opening the book for the first time must have 
turned at once to some of those best loved chapters in the Old 
Testament such as Isaiah 6 or 53, which in the old version one 
was almost debarred from reading in public worship owing to 
the difficulties of the style j and have shared the same feelings 
of gratitude as they read the simple and beautiful rendering of 
the new version. We have indeed at last a Bible which we 
can freely use in Church and Sunday School with the assurance 
that all who hear or read can understand. 

The Biblical scholars whom I have been able to consult, 
(and to whom I am indebted for much valuable help in prepar¬ 
ing this review) are all at one in their expressions of high 
appreciation of the new version. The judgment of Dr. Fenn 
of Peking, given after a careful and critical examination of the 
Book of Amos, may be taken as typical: “In dignity and 
elegance of style the new 7 version compares very favourably 
with the old ; in perspicuity it is a vast improvement; in 
accuracy of rendering it is beyond measure superior.” The 
Rev. H. B. Rattenbury of Wesley College, Wuchang, writes, 
“I have just been through Arnos with a class, and am of 
opinion that it is a much easier version than the old one, and 
equally pleasant. This is the general impression wherever I 
browse,—that in the Old Testament, whilst literary excellence 
has hardly suffered, the book lias been brought within the 
intelligence of the humble reader who previously had only 
brains enough for the New Testament.” 
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As regards the changes introduced into the New Testament, 
all who will compare the new version with the tentative Union 
Version of 1907 will be struck by the number of small changes, 
in almost every ca^e for the improvement of the style. Rev. 
T. Bryson points out that in five widely separated chapters 
which he has examined in detail, they run on an average into 
more than one change for every verse, and in many cases the 
language represents a return to the original Peking version. 
Yet while welcoming what has been done, many will regret 
that the changes have not been still more thorough going. 
Chinese Christians were slow to take to the Union Version 
when it was first published. They were critical of the style, 
alike as regards the foreignness of the idiom and the lapses into 
vulgarism which disfigured not a few passages. They welcome 
the removal of such expressions as Ppp Pfip Pft Pjp from Luke 
15:2, etc., or of ^ from John 4:11, (to name but two). 
But the strange and needless literalism iff gjj( for “behold” 
remains as a continual offence. And again, while in places 
much has been done to remedy the cumbrous literal translations 
of involved Greek relative clauses, which marred the first 
Union Version, the translators have not seen their way to make 
a clean sweep of this very un-Chinese literary device, (compare 
the change made in Eph. 3:20 and 21, with the revised render¬ 
ing in Heb. 13:20 and 21). 

From the standpoint of accuracy the new translation 
makes a gieat advance upon the old. The Union New Testa¬ 
ment has been with us long enough for all engaged in Bible 
class work to have realized its great superiority in this respect; 
and the same is true of the new version of the Old Testament. 
Mr. Rattenbury writes, “ The test of the new translation and 
its superiority over its predecessor lies I think in its use for the 
teacher. A few years ago I worked with a class of theological 
students through Swete’s 1 Holy Spirit in the New Testament.’ 
In the New Testament quotations I found it reasonably possible 
to follow argument and quotation in the new’ version. The 
Old Testament was quite useless. Almost every point of 
Swete’s was paraphrased and therefore missed in the old version, 
and the new had not begun to be published. This new version, 
though not faultless in respect of standard terms, instead of 
paraphrases, I find at least capable of being used in careful 
Biblical work. The Psalms I have now tested in College 
prayers for over two years, and have no hesitation in saying 
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that they are at length intelligible and incomparably clearer 
than the old version.” My own experience fully bears out this 
estimate of the relative value of the two versions. 

It can hardly be expected that a work so great will escape 
without criticism in respect of details. Probably not one of 
the translators would give his unqualified approval to the text 
as it now stands. Every disputed rendering had to be settled 
finally by the vote of the majority in the Translation Com¬ 
mittee, and we have been told how sometimes after hard and 
long fighting for a certain rendering, one of the translators 
would have to stand that hard test of Christian character, of 
accepting a decision which did not match his desire or carry 
his judgment. So, almost every Bible student may have his 
regrets and criticisms as he studies the new version. He may 
regret that the translators have perpetuated the misleading 
terms % and g( tf for prophet and prophecy alike in 
Old Testament and New Testament, or again lie may feel that 
in passages like Eph. 3:19 and Phil. 3:10, the deep knowledge 
of Christian experience is ill represented by and 

It may further be questioned whether in reinstating the old 
horary terms instead of the hours of the clock the translators 
have not departed from their ideal of a Bible in modern 
spoken Mandarin. 

A student desiring to note the characteristics of the new 
version of the New Testament could not do better than read 
Eph. 4:1-24 in the old Mandarin, the 1907 Union, and the 
present versions. The passage illustrates in verse 21 a point 
of criticism that might be brought against several of the latest 
changes, namely that the Chinese seems to have been “smoothed 
out” without reference to the Greek and a material point in 
the original has been lost, or the meaning changed. (Cf. Rom. 
8:6, John 2:19 and 20.) 

In a summing up of the new version Mr. Ratteubury has 
given such admirable expression to a thought which will be 
generally shared that it is well worth while, in conclusion, to 
quote his words in extenso : “On the whole my feeling is that 
this is the last and the greatest translation of the Scriptures 
where the burden of the work ultimately rests on foreigners, but 
that the final Chinese version will be very different, especially 
in the New Testament. It wants emphasizing over and over 
again that the ideal Chinese version can never come until 
Chinese translators arise (1) with a genius and a love for 
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Mandarin ; (2) with a first class knowledge, not a mere smat¬ 
tering, of Greek and also of Hebrew; (3) with skill and practice 
in translation, such as some of the Commercial Press writers 
possess ; (4) with an entire devotion to truth and the Truth. 
In the case of both the English Revised and Authorised Versions 
you have superb Greek and Hebrew scholars translating into a 
native English of which they are acknowledged masters. The 
final Chinese version will never come until we have Chinese 
scholars, deeply versed in the original tongues, masters also of 
Mandarin, translating into their own native tongue. It is for 
the Church to prepare her Hebrew and Greek scholars.” 


The Evangelization of China—A Symposium 
by Chinese Christian Workers 

“ 7 " 1 S to the evangelization in China whether in large meeting 
fX or in personal works, two things are very essential to 
* pastors and laymen—to be Christ-like and to have a 
Christian home. The proverb says : Seeing is believing. 
If we wish people to believe Christ we must let people see 
Christ. Pastors as well as laymen are representatives of Christ. 
Unless they represent themselves like Christ and reform their 
old homes like Christian homes, they can hardly win over any 
non-Christians no matter how sinful they are. The Christian 
message should be emphasized along these lines. After seven 
years’ struggle between “Disloyalty” and “Patriotism”; 
“Corruption” and “Morality” which will win the sympathy 
and support from people ? 

Wen Shih-tsing 


r. I consider plain preaching, Christian living, united 
prayers, and a wholesome spirit essential to the adequate 
evangelization of China. Less machinery, fewer organizations, 
less waste of time in committee meetings and less union in 
outward forms also are essential. 

2. To emphasize the sacrificial death on the cross and the 
resurrected power—that is to say to present Christianity from 
the standpoint of self-sacrifice rather than personal gain, and the 
power to live honest lives and the power that is able not to sin. 
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3. Chinese leaders should be encouraged to take the 
leadership in the campaign. Let them formulate plans, sug¬ 
gest workers and distribute funds with the approval of the more 
experienced workers either foreign or Chinese, instead of the 
foreigners formulating plans in a foreign language and then 
submitting them to the Chinese for adoption and for working 
out. O11 the other hand I think it is a question as to who 
are considered as Chinese leaders by the missionaries and who 
by the Chinese themselves. 

4. If the above policy could be carried out the problem 
of self-support will naturally solve itself. Money will come if 
lives are given to the work. 

Mali Lee 

I believe many of us are agreed that if China is to be 
evangelized at all, it must be done by the Chinese themselves. 
But the important question is this, How are we to prepare the 
Chinese Christians to undertake such a task? As means to¬ 
wards this end, it seems to me, there are three essential steps:— 

1. The Chinese leaders must he allowed to take a more 
active part in the administration of church affairs. They must 
be given greater power in the matter of finance, etc. Given 
such powers they will become more enthusiastic and energized; 
otherwise they will be, as usual, inactive, irresponsible, and 
servile. The Chinese are ready not only to advise but to 
initiate, if they are given a chance. 

2. We must secure belter men to be pastors and preachers. 
This may be done through raising the pay of the church 
workers. As long as the Chinese are poorly paid we will con¬ 
tinue to have only second class workers. As a result, there is a 
difficulty of securing men to enter the ministry as a profession. 

3. To encourage the establishment of independent churches 
among the native Christians—independent churches entirely 
managed and supported by the Chinese themselves, similar to 
the Cantonese Independent Church in Shanghai and the Chung 
Hua Christian Churches in Peking. The members of these 
churches seem to take special pride in their membership and 
in most cases work harder for the cause of Christ. Moreover, 
many Chinese are apt to consider a church established by for¬ 
eign missionaries as something foreign and hesitate to connect 
themselves with it But such a drawback is removed in the 
case of a native independent church. 


T. L. Tong. 
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China needs a Savior badly. The only way of saving 
China to-day is by evangelization. We, therefore, ought to 
find a way to preseut the gospel to the preseut and future 
generations. The two following suggestions are based on my 
personal experience and judgment; 

L The present method of evangelization should be that 
strong Chinese leaders ought to do evangelistic work them¬ 
selves. Most sensitive people do not like to accept Christ because 
they see foreigners preaching and feel Christianity is a foreign 
doctrine. If we could have a group of strong Chinese, like Dr. 
C. Y. Cheng, Dr. W. P. Chen, Mr. David Yui, and others, 
organized as a travelling evangelistic band to help all churches 
in conducting special meetings, the result will be better than if 
the meetings are led by foreigners. 

II. The future evangelization of China will be by means 
of primary education. Children are the best soil for the gospel 
seed. If we could raise several millions of dollars for the 
establishment of proper primary schools in every place where 
a group of children are our nation would be a Christian nation 
in fifteen years. All the children are in our bands now ; the 
luture evangelization of China will be in their hands. If we 
wish to hold all children for this future evangelistic effort, we 
must start the campaign right away. As soon as the govern¬ 
ment starts universal education, our chance will be lost. 

_ T. K. Tong 

If China is to be saved at all, her sons and daughters must 
do the work. Missionaries have done much in cultivating a 
new civilization and spreading the gospel among the people. 
Great and many have been the results of their labor in the 
fields. However, we all know that Christianity has not made 
its way into the minds, hearts, and lives of this people as it 
should have been although Christianity has been iu this coun¬ 
try for over a hundred years. To-day we find that a majority 
of the population still cling to the old faiths. Why? To me the 
main reason is this—the native workers heretofore have been 
those who have received poor training or no training at all for 
their work- The idea that any one who is not good in any 
special line of work can be a Bible worker or evangelist is 
still prevalent in some churches in China. 

The day is dawning in which Chinese Christians are 
beginning to feel that the evangelization of China if to be 
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adequately done must be carried on by Chinese who are well 
educated and trained and are willing to consecrate their 
lives wholly to this important and noble work. 

V. P. Sze. 


When I think of this movement “the evangelization of 
China” one question always arises in my mind, that is, how 
are we to commence such a momentous undertaking. Are we 
going to build our foundation upon the rock or upon the saud ? 
What class or classes of people should we approach first ? 
What quality of men should be entrusted with the task? 

Recently the literate class was said to be the most open- 
minded of all classes. It is undoubtedly a fact that their 
minds have been revolutionized by the progress that is going 
on to-day. This class of people should be approached first of 
all. They have a well established prestige among the people 
which serves as a good basis to begin with. Furthermore 
relatively more time and energy should be devoted to children 
than to their elders. 

But who among the literati should bear this weighty re¬ 
sponsibility? Naturally men of integrity are most qualified for 
the task. But as I am confined to the question relating to our 
people I believe that whosoever is determined to spread the 
good tidings should beforehand have really the truth in his 
heart. Pie must be a man who is willing to sacrifice and to 
reveal Christ in his manhood. Not merely to preach but to do, 
is his responsibility. Pie must not lose faith in God in time of 

adversity. 

✓ 

With the closing of the terrible world conflict the principles 
of Justice and that might does not make right have stood out 
pre-eminently. China has never believed in sheer force. For 
this campaign we should proclaim that it is this very truth of 
which Christiauity seeks to convince the world. We should 
herald the age of the Brotherhood of Mankind and the Father¬ 
hood of God. For those who are affected by the invasion of the 
Western ideals into China we should lay before them the hap¬ 
piness of a Christian home life relieving them of the strain of 
wavering between old and new standards of morality. 

The introduction of Christianity into China has begun but 
now the movement should be under the leadership of the 
Chinese themselves. Foreign missionaries can scarcely do more 
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than what they have done. To reach every individual in 
China requires an understanding of the inner life of the Chinese. 
It is only the Chinese that understand the Chinese. 

Tshi Mo Seng. 


In this short symposium on such a big subject—the 
evangelization of China—within a limited space, one can not 
do better than by just giving answers to the questions proposed. 

I. What do you consider essentia! to the adequate evangel¬ 
ization of China ? Opinions will be hopelessly diverse as to the 
essentials for adequate evangelization of China. But the fol¬ 
lowing, according to my humble opinion, should be given con¬ 
sideration :— 

(a) Trained Ministry —Nothing can be accomplished if 
there are no capable leaders, these are so sadly lacking at this 
juncture. 

(b) A Great Revival —There must be an inflow before an 
outflow 7 can be expected. If the Church is dead, no living mes¬ 
sage can come from her. My opinion is that the Church in China 
is not very much alive. She badly needs a great revival. 

(<;) United Effort of all the Missions-— Tet it be clearly 
understood that the division of the missions is largely the cause 
of this u 11 progressive state of the Church. The Church is 
Christ’s Body and to break that Body into pieces is nothing 
less than sin. 

d ) Extensive Work —Christian work is unevenly distrib¬ 
uted at the present. Some cities and towns are crowded with 
churches, chapels, educational institutions, hospitals, aud dis¬ 
pensaries. Every denomination seems to strive for a place. 
One cannot understand why the missions will not think of ex¬ 
tending their activity to places that are unoccupied or insuffi¬ 
ciently occupied. 

(e) Well-planned Campaigns —The best way to reach the 
masses is by holding mass-meetings, to approach the higher 
classes doing personal work is most important. 

II. What in the Christian message might be properly em¬ 
phasized at the present juncture? At the present juncture, we 
are in danger of making too many “patriotic appeals.” The 
result has been that many believe more for national salvation 
than personal salvation, and accept Christianity for Christ. This 
should be corrected as soou as possible. The way to do is 
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to preach “sound doctrine,” and not words that are simply 
pleas iug to the ears, 

A good antidote would be to emphasize in our message “the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the application of the Atonement to 
Man’s Salvation ”! This will of course include the plan of 
salvation. How I wish the subject might be popularly preached 
in plain words and simple illustrations ! Don’t be dogmatic! !! 

III. What is the place Chinese leaders should have in 
such evangelization ? With no apology, my opinion is that the 
Chinese leaders should be given the first place in such campaigns. 
Let the missionaries assist and help to plan behind the screens. 

IV. What if any is the relation of such a campaign to 
self-support ? The relation is vital! Duplicate the Pentecostal 
Missions as recorded in the. second chapter of the Book of the 
Acts, you will find Christians willing to lay their possessions at 
the disposal of the Church, Thus the Church of China will be 
a self-supporting Church, 

E. S. Yin. 


The Evangelistic Outlook in South Fuhkien 

H. W. OLDHAM. 

T iHE growth in church membership in South Fuhkien 
during recent years has been very small. The returns 
made annually at the Church assemblies brought forth 
numerous expressions of regret and sorrow that the 
increase in church membership was so slow. The Secretaries 
of the Mission Committees at home have also referred to it, 
asking why the number of new members was proportionately 
less thau in earlier years. This article is not intended to be an 
enquiry into the reasons for this fact of retarded growth, but 
will rather show how in the last two years an apparently 
fortuitous, yet as we believe, Divinely guided combination of 
events and circumstances, have brought about a more hopeful 
and promising outlook. 

Nearly two years ago a number of missionaries were 
assembled in Amoy in a Conference discussing what could be 
done for the Chinese pastors and preachers in the matter of 
Bible teaching. Local gatherings for Bible study had not proved 
successful, and it was suggested by some who were present that 
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a Conference of all the pastors and preachers in the South 
Fuhkien field would be of much greater inspirational value 
than the sectional and poorly attended Conferences which had 
hitherto been held. No one was prepared, however, to take the 
lead in organizing a large Conference. It would have to he 
held in the summer. Missionaries were tired at that time, and 
in need of a rest. There would be heavy expenses. One and 
another difficulty was raised, and the proposal was in danger of 
being thrown aside as impracticable. Finally, however, it was 
agreed to ask the missions to appoint representatives to a 
Union Committee, which should have as its Chairman the 
Secretary of the Y.M.C.A., Mr. T. M. Elliott. 

The proposal came to Mr. Elliott as a complete surprise, 
but after prayerful consideration of the matter, he felt that he 
could not refuse the task. A detailed story of the preparations 
for the Conference would reveal many instances of answered 
prayer, and of difficulties overcome through faith in God. But 
let it suffice to say here that in spite of the disturbed state of 
the country owing to civil war, over one hundred delegates 
gathered in Conference in July 1918, and those who came 
bore unanimous testimony to the extraordinary value of the 
meetings. Hearts were searched, sins confessed, new decisions 
made for the future, and most important of all, a beginning was 
made iu organizing a five years’ evangelistic campaign to cover 
the whole South Fuhkien field. The evangelistic zeal of the 
delegates was greatly stimulated by the addresses given by the 
Rev- D. McLeod of Formosa, who had been doing in his owu 
district with conspicuous success the kind of work which had 
been too much neglected in South Fuhkieu. The visit of Mr. 
Buchman to Amoy at the end of 1917 had also no little influence 
in preparing the way for the appeal made at the Couference. 
The Conference decided to bring the question for the five years’ 
evangelistic campaign before the annual church meetings of the 
Presbyterian and Congregational Churches at the eud of the 
year. During the autumn a small Committee of Missionaries 
under the leadership of Mr. R. A. Rogers issued a small pam¬ 
phlet in Chinese outlining the proposals for an evangelistic 
campaign and urging its importance in earnest and forcible 
words. The proposals received official sanction at the annual 
church meetings, and Committees were appointed to carry them 
out. It happened, moreover, at these annual meetings that the 
two Chinese Churches in South Fuhkien, the Presbyterian and 
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Congregational, decided to unite to form one church. This 
had been under discussion for several years, and had no direct 
connection with the Evangelistic Campaign, but it proved to 
have a very practical and helpful influence upon the latter, as 
it enabled the two Evangelistic Committees which had been 
appointed, to coalesce, and to carry on their work from the 
very beginning as a single Committee. 

The general methods to be used in the campaigu are not 
different from those employed in other fields. The South 
Fuhkien area is divided into nine districts, in each of which 
there is an evangelistic Secretary, who is in correspondence 
with the Central Committee. It is proposed in each district to 
organize series of evangelistic meetings, lasting from ten days 
to a fortnight, in the large cities and towns. Each district will 
also be divided into a number of smaller districts, containing 
one, two, three or possibly more churches, the pastors and 
preachers of which will work together in holding monthly 
evangelistic gatherings, for four or five days in succession, at 
various places withiu their district. Each congregation will 
also be held responsible for evangelizing the area round about 
itself within a radius of ten “ li.” A Chinese pastor has been 
set apart to give full time to itinerating amongst the churches, 
stirring up the Christians, helping in evangelistic meetings, 
and seeking to leave behind him in each place which he visits 
a simple organization for permanent evangelistic work. 

This outline of organization and methods appears much 
more complete ou paper than it is in reality. In some districts 
little or nothing has yet been done, and the lack of evangelistic 
zeal from which the churches have too loug been suffering is 
still a serious and wide spread hindrance. It is for this reason 
that great importance is attached to another Conference of 
pastors and preachers to be held this summer from July 4 to I 3 - 
This article is written in the hope that some who read it may 
join in earnest intercession for this Conference, that the Holy 
Spirit may come to reveal the Lord Jesus Christ in His passion 
for souls and in His saving power and to move the hearts 0f the 
church’s leaders to yield themselves to .follow the Lord as He 
leads them out into evangelistic enterprises. It is not enough 
to have organization, nor can a church be galvanized into per¬ 
manent activity by the appeals of a few earnest spirits. The 
life-giving breath of the Holy Spirit can alone enable for 
effective evangelism. In some districts the influence of the 
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church upon the surrounding heathenism is so small, and the 
numbers gathered in are so few, that the pastors and preachers 
have become discouraged and have almost ceased to believe that 
through their preaching souls can be won. There is needed a 
new vision of Jesus Christ, in His omnipotent power, and a 
new faith that “lie that believeth in Him shall do the works 
that He did, and even greater works than these.” Come, Holy 
Spirit, and show the Church anew what miracles of grace 
the Jesus Christ can work through the faith and prayer of 
His people 1 


Preach the Word* 

[Notes of an address delivered at the Nanking Theological School on 
March i6th, 19T9, 1 ))’ Mr. T,eland Wang (5 t$tl a member of one of the oldest 
and most prominent families in Foochow, and married into another. He was 
won to Christ by the personal efforts of his bride, who in turn had been won 
by personal work in a girls’ school. 

When in the Naval College in Nanking, he led ten fellow students to 
Christian life, organized an enthusiastic Bible class, and promoted other efforts 
for government school students, including a Y. M. C. A. in his own college. 
He has acquired a wonderful knowledge of the Bible through daily reading 
early in the morning. Before marriage he was very dissipated, but is now of 
blameless life, while preserving the charm and courtesy of his social class.] 

Y address to-day is based entirely on the Scriptures, with 
little addition of my own. Formerly, I looked upon 
mission schools, hospitals, and such like institutions as 
the essence of Christianity ; but now I know that the 
true spirit of Christianity lies in something deeper than these. 

In the Acts of the Apostles, in many places, we find this 
true spirit—the old indestructible spirit of Christianity stated 
in clear terms. Take for instance these words “Paul and 
Barnabas men who have hazarded their lives for the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ” (Acts 15:26) or again “I hold not my life 
of any account, as dear unto myself, so that I may accomplish 
my course, and the ministry which I received from the Lord 
Jesus, to testify the Gospel of the grace of God ” (Acts 20:24) or 
again “ I am ready not to be bound only, but also to die at 
Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus ” (Acts 20:13). This, 
then, is the true spirit of Christianity. Now, “the Lord seetb 
not as man seeth; for man looketh on the outward appearance 
but the Lord looketh cm the heart” (I Samuel 16:7). We therefore 



* Translated by Joshua Vale. 
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must examine ourselves aud see if we are actuated by this spirit 
or not. Although the preacher declares that “all is vanity” 
yet our labour in the Cord is not in vain (I Cor. 58:15). My own 
position is the more I labour the more satisfaction I get; the 
more I labour the more joy and glory I receive. This, however, 
is not the joy and glory of the world. It is from above, the 
“fulness of joy,” “the crown of life,” “the crown of 
righteousness,” “the incorruptible crown” spoken of in the 
Scriptures. Thus Paul was able to say :—“I take pleasure in 
weakness, in injuries, in necessities, in persecutions, in 
distresses, for Christ’s sake ” (II Cor. 12:10). 

For a man to truly know the grace of God, and not be 
willing to witness for Christ is an impossibility. Can water, 
at the boiling point in an engine, not expand ? When the 
powder in a shell or a cartridge has ignited can the shot or 
bullet not be expelled? If it were not expelled the gun would 
burst and do damage to the one who fired it! It is thus with 
the Gospel. Hence Paul says “Woe is me if I preach not the 
Gospel.” You remember that when Paul and Silas were put into 
prison they sang praises to God in the prison. What was there 
to sing praises about there? It was because of the cross of 
Christ, as Paul puts it : “God forbid that I should glory save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ.” They praised God 
because they were filled with the Spirit and could not help 
themselves ! 

Here, then, the true spirit of Christianity is manifested 
and shows what Christianity really stands for. It enables men 
to praise God under all circumstances, and to preach the 
Gospel without ceasing. Even if they have to forfeit their lives 
they will still praise God and witness to the Truth. If such 
men were not filled with God-given power how could they do 
such things as these? 

I have only been a Christian for about two years. 
Formerly I was greatly opposed to the truth. On one occasion 
someone presented my father with a beautifully bound copy of 
the Scriptures, but he would not read it. I took this Bible 
and used it as a stamp album thinking that I had put a useless 
thing to a useful purpose ! At that period in my life I did 
those things I ought not to have done and left undone those 
things I ought to have done. Now thank God I atn delivered 
from sin and am a new Creature in Christ. David said : 
“The Lord hath dealt bountifully with me.” Paul said: 
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“Though I was before a blasphemer and a persecutor, 
how be it I obtained mercy ? ” These two statements exactly 
describe my case. Because the Scriptures declare that : “ Where 
sin abounded grace did more abound.” 

Thus moved by the overflowing grace of God I am willing 
to give up life and everything for bis sake. David says “ All 
things are of God.” If therefore we even give up everything 
this is no more than we ought to do. I now have made up my 
mind to preach the Gospel daily—either by word of mouth or 
by my pen. If a day passes without having done this I 
cannot sleep. God lias not made our mouths simply for the 
purpose of eating or idle talk. The important thing is to 
preach the Gospel as Paul says: “I had rather speak five 
words with my understanding, that I might instruct others 
also, than ten thousand words in an unknown tongue.” 

As to myself, whenever I write a letter I write a portion of 
Scripture on the envelope so that the postman and the receiver 
may see the Word of God. This also helps me to remember 
portions of Scripture. Two of my most intimate friends are 
also so doing. This way of using what I formerly regarded as 
a “useless thing” is much better than using it as a stamp 
album, is it not ? 

Every Thursday I invite some one to preach to my 
neighbours, who gather in the afternoon in my own home ; and 
in the evening I invite my fellow students to come and listen ; 
and not a few have been converted. To the Lord be the power 
and the glory ! We ought to be full of praise and thanks¬ 
giving to God for these opportunities. 

If we really want to save China and extend Christianity in 
this land we must lead men to believe in Christ, But if there 
are no preachers how can men believe ? Now, it is the 
business of believers to preach the Gospel ; but the. task of 
stirring up the Church to do this work rests with the leaders. 
You, brethren, are the leaders of the future, and what a great- 
responsibility you are undertaking ! 

As you daily study the Bible and theological books in 
preparation for your future life work, you should realize that 
you are chosen from amongst the Lord’s people, you are his 
special vessels to be pastors of his people. What a privilege is 
yours! At the present time there are some 400,000 Christians 
in China, about one per 1,000 of the population, with the remain¬ 
ing 999 without hope of salvation ! 
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Christ said: 11 The good shepherd gives his life for the 
sheep.” If we do not give our lives in order to save them who 
will save them ? 

Buddha said : u If I do not go to hell who will go there ”? 
Is it possible we lack this spirit which animated the Buddha ? 
Once upon a time a certain pastor, after a hard day’s pastoral 
duties, was feeling very wearied and tired. That evening a 
number of people came to hear the Gospel but he excused 
himself asking someone else to preach to them. When he had 
retired upstairs to sleep he suddenly realized the sad condition 
of those Christless souls below. Bursting into tears he said, 
“How can I go to rest whilst all those souls are seeking to 
know the truth ?” With this he went back to his church and 
preached till midnight. The next morning he was found dead 
in his bed ! Such zeal for souls was truly wonderful, similar 
to that of Paul who said : “For whether we live, we live unto 
the Lord ; or whether we die, we die unto the Lord.’ 1 Do we 
one and all possess this spirit ? If we do possess this spirit 
there will be no fear as to the growth of the Church or as to its 
bearing fruit, as Christ himself said : “ Except a grain of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth by itself alone ; but if it 
die, it beareth much fruit,” and as Paul too has said : “That 
which thou thyself sowest is not quickened, except it die.” 

Christ also said : “Every branch that beareth not fruit, he 
taketh it away ; and every branch that beareth fruit, he 
cleanseth it, that it may bear more fruit.” 

Now if we really want to bear fruit we must be diligent 
and not lazy, we must be zealous and suffer hardship, having 
the “dare to die” spirit. An ancient Chinese saying has it: 
“That the scholar will give his life for his friend.” Christ 
gave his life for us. Shall we not give our lives for Christ? 
Christ shed His blood for our sins. Shall we not resist sin even 
to the shedding of blood? 

K'ong Ming said : “To bending my body and exhausting 
my energy (in the service of the state) only death shall put a 
stop.” K‘ong Ming was thus influenced because Lui Pei bad 
shown him repeated favors. Christ has promised to be with us 
even to the end of the age. How can the favors of Lui Pei be 
compared with this? 

Should we not also a bend our bodies and exhaust our 
energy ” in Christ’s service ? In Revelation it is said “ Be thou 
faithful unto death.” Christ himself also said : “ He that 
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loseth his life for my sake shall find it.” From this we gather 
that it is necessary to have the “dare to die ” spirit if we are to 
inherit life eternal. The Philosopher Suen said: “Put 
yourself in the place of death if you wish to live.” And we 
are told Han Hsin “ set the battle with his back to the 
stream,” and that Hang Yu “broke the camp cooking pots 
and sank his boats.” These things were done in order to imbue 
their soldiers with the “dare to die” spirit and thus gain the 
victory. In the fight for the Kingdom of Heaven we, too, 
must have a like spirit ! 

Saul said to David “Only be thou valiant for me, and fight 
the Lord’s battles.” Paul said to Timothy: “ Fight the good 
fight of the faith,” again : “Suffer hardship with me, as a good 
soldier of Jesus Christ.” Let us therefore as good soldiers of 

Jesus Christ put on the whole armour of God.David said: 

“The Lord is my light and my salvation whom shall I fear? 
The Lord is the strength of my life; of whom shall I be afraid.” 

Therefore, brethren, let tis boldly go forward and not turn 
back from fear. 

General Tsih Chi Kuang of the Ming dynasty issued an 
order to his troops saying : “ *\nyone who in the thick of the 
fight turns back will be put to death.” In the fight which 
eusued his only son out of fear turned back in the battle. 
When his father heard of this he had his son put to death. 

Our great genera], Christ, also has said “ He that putteth his 
hand to the plough and turneth back is not fit for the Kingdom 
of God.” .... We must be real followers of Christ. Pray¬ 
ing without ceasing, trusting the Lord, and not to our own 
understanding. 

The Scriptures say “Behold I cotne quickly, and my 
reward is with me to give to every man according as his work 
shall be.” 

Therefore let us be anxious for nothing, but constantly 
on the watch and prepared, by casting away everything that 
would hinder and regarding everything as refuse in order to 
win Christ. Let us seek only His Kingdom and give ourselves 
to prayer and the preaching of the word. Let us go on to 
perfection ! Let us be holy, blameless sons of God ; the light 
and salt of the earth ! For in a little while the coming one 
will come and will not tarry. May we all, body, soul, and 
spirit, be preserved unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ 
without blame. 
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The Chinese Christian Church and National 

Movements 

C. Y. CHENG 

F r ~ m OR the first time in Chinese history the educated and 
patriotic young sons and daughters of China have 
wJ publicly manifested their love for their country in a 
remarkable and, in general, orderly way. What they 
have done and the way they have done it commanded not only 
the respect and admiration of all lovers of China, but have won 
for them a real victory in persuading the government to yield to 
at least part of their desires. The movement was originated by 
the students in Peking including those of Christian institutions. 
The initial outburst came soon after the news reached China 
from Paris stating that China had failed at the Peace Conference 
to secure from the Allies a decision on the Tsingtao question 
favorable to her interests, instead a decision was reached 
whereby Tsingtao is to be given over to Japan who promises 
eventually to return it to China. 

But people in this country knew well enough that promise 
and practice do not always keep in good harmony and con¬ 
sequently the students in the capital immediately stood up 
as one man and demanded that the Government should see 
to it that Tsingtao should be directly returned to China, and 
that pro-Japanese officials at least should be dismissed from 
office without delay. Among the many traitors, or u National 
Thieves,” (gg| jf$) as they were so mercilessly called in Chinese, 
three names were specially mentioned, viz., Tsao Ju Lin, 
Chang Tsung Hsiang, and Lu Tsung Yu. 

After being refused an entrance to the legation quarters in 
Peking where it was hoped they might receive a sympathetic 
hearing from the representatives of friendly nations, the students 
turned toward the residence of Tsao Ju Lin in the east city 
of Peking, with whom they desired to have a face to face talk. 
As a result of this visit Tsao’s house was burnt down. It so 
happened that Chang was visiting Tsao at the time of the 
students’ visit. Tsao realized the seriousness of the situation and 
was clever enough to make his escape. Chang, however, was left 
behind and was roughly dealt with by the host of indignant 
students. Since then the students of middle school and college 
grade in many parts of the country have joined in a patriotic 
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movement which finally brought about a general strike of 
government and mission students. This was later followed by a 
movement among the commercial classes in many of the leading 
cities, and a determined boycott of Japanese goods was begun 
in the whole country. Seeing the seriousness of the situation 
President Hsu Shih Chang issued a mandate accepting the 
resignations of the three men who were universally regarded 
as arch traitors of their country. While the students have 
gained their first point in the dismissal of these few officials, the 
important part of their work is by no means finished, for this 
movement deals with large problems, so large in fact that the 
whole future of China is involved and affected. We have 
all passed through those eventful and anxious days with deep 
concern, and our hearts were filled with both joy and fear. 
We rejoiced, on the one hand, to see such an expression of 
genuine patriotism, and the orderly way in which the whole 
movement was carried on. We were, on the other hand, not 
unconscious of a stronger hand somewhere unseen working in 
our midst to suppress and oppose. 

As the Christian Church stands for truth and righteousness 
and helps in the development of true democratic ideals it 
naturally welcomes such a spirit as that which has prompted 
the movement. We are, therefore, not at all surprised to learn 
that some Japanese periodicals have openly attacked the Church, 
accusing it to be at the bottom of this movement which of 
course did not look upon Japan with a friendly eye. We do 
not deny the fact that the Christian Church is in sympathy with 
the patriotic spirit of the young men and women of China, 
though it does not in any sense take side in party politics. We 
do not believe that the Church should mix itself up with party 
politics, and the sentence, & # gg, is a household saying 

to every Chinese Christian. But when it comes to questions 
of national righteousness and justice the Christian Church has 
indeed a duty to perform which it should not and cannot 
possibly ignore. We are happy to say that many Christian 
students have taken part in the movement and some have even 
suffered for doing so. We are proud of our students for their 
courage, heroism, and sacrificial spirit. 

Now let a word be said to our fellow Christians in Japan. 
The recent demonstration of a patriotic spirit in China is not 
a movement against the Japanese people. It is a movement 
only against their Military Masters and the selfish high-handed 
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methods they employ in their dealings with China. We 
believe that our fellow-Christians in Japan share with us the 
opinion that the Christian Church should always stand for 
righteousness and justice, and against the idea that might is 
right, or that indiscriminate use of military force is justified. 
Our opposition to militarism is not to be limited by national 
boundaries. We take the same attitude against such in any 
country including that of our own, because we believe it is one 
of the greatest hindrances to the world’s progress and a great 
danger to mankind. We believe it is our duty as followers of 
the Prince of Peace to do whatever is within our power to 
fight against this militarism until the victory over it is com¬ 
pletely won. We wish to make this point very clear so that 
the conflict will not be regarded as that of one nation against 
another but rather as one of right against wrong. This spirit 
was clearly shown during the recent patriotic movement of the 
students. While the hostile feeling of the Chinese people 
towards Japan’s iron hand over China was intense yet, generally 
speaking, no violence was inflicted upon the Japanese people 
resident in China notwithstanding the fact that some unwise 
Japanese seemed to court such. 

It may be safely said that the majority of our European 
and American friends in China were in sympathy with our 
students. They appreciated the spirit which prompted the move¬ 
ment and admired the orderly way in which it was controlled. 
They rejoiced to see true democratic ideals put into practice, 
and as a result to-day public opinion in China can no longer 
be suppressed or even ignored. They foresaw in this move¬ 
ment the future growth of the People’s Kingdom in the Orient, 
which will mean much to the welfare of the whole world. 
Their words of advice and friendly criticism were readily 
listened to and gratefully received by the patriotic students. 
For all this we feel exceedingly grateful. 

Notwithstanding all this there were some, though in the 
minority, who looked upon the movement with suspicion and 
even opposition. They thought it was a rebellious movement 
which should be immediately suppressed by force. They 
thought it was a five-minute movement and nothing more than 
child’s play. They feared it might become an anti-foreign 
movement, something of the Boxer type of 1900, With all 
kindness and friendliness we wish to declare that we do not 
agree with such an opinion. Those who understand China 
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know how bitter has been the feelings of the Chinese people 
against the ill-treatment by their stronger neighbour and how 
patient they have been. China has long endured things which 
no other nation would endure; she has “eaten bitterness” 
with unusual patience and reserve. 

Since the real idea of the League of Nations was made 
known, all intelligent Chinese have been given new hope. 
They believe there is still a chance for China. Militarism has 
been thrust into the background and weaker and smaller 
nations are given a chance for self-determination. With great 
expectation every eye turned to Paris and every ear listened to 
its deliberations and decisions. Delegations representing many 
interests have been sent to Paris in order to gain the desired 
end. But suddenly the news came that Tsingtao was to be 
taken over by Japan. What would the world say if China 
took no action in time of such national shame ? Could China 
be regarded as an independent natiou if she kept silent 
regarding such a great crisis? The strikes, the boycott, etc., 
are but the expressions of a deep feeling of love for China. 
Try to put your own country in such a position and then the 
reasonableness and right of the recent movemeut will not be 
difficult to understand. 

We do not wish the strike to go on for ever, nor do 
we desire that the unfriendly relationship between China and 
Japan should never be improved. We certainly hope for the 
day when these two nations will be on most friendly terms and 
no more dissatisfaction exist between them. But in order to 
get such a lasting peace we must try our utmost to remove 
those things that have been the cause of the trouble. The 
spirit of patriotism is of such value that it cannot be measured 
by length of time, or any one particular action. 

To accuse the movement of being anti-foreign shows that 
whosoever says this is not well versed in things Chinese. 
Although China has made no remarkable progress during the 
last decade or two, it cannot be denied that she has certainly 
got beyond the stage of making trouble like that of 1900. We 
believe the brave stand taken by the students is a healthy sign of 
China’s growth which should be supported by all lovers of peace 
and justice irrespective of nationality. The world is fast coming 
together and we have to think and act not only nationally but 
also internationally, and to work unitedly, not always perhaps 
in organization but in spirit, for the betterment of mankind. 
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China in her struggle for national existence needs the help 
of all her citizens especially those of the Christian faith, not 
because they are better men and women, nor because they are 
more able than their fellow countrymen, but because they 
have Christ to rely upon and the Word of God to follow. We 
therefore believe that the Christian people in China should have 
a big share in developing the couutry. To neglect such a 
divine duty is a sin, and to shrink from such a responsibility is 
cowardice. We believe that the Christian Church should be the 
guide of the public conscience, aud should steadily seek for the 
betterment of the intellectual aud moral condition of the people. 
Under a Republican form of government enlightened public 
opinion should be the real ruler of the nation. During the last 
few years China lias put up the sign-board of the People’s 
Kingdom, yet, strictly speaking, there .has been very little 
realization of what a people’s kingdom ought to be. The voice 
of the people has indeed been weak ; and even weak protests 
have often been suppressed. So we believe that Chinese 
Christians should take a leading part in real patriotic activities, 
and in upholding true democratic ideals. This is not, as we 
have said before, to suggest that the Church should become a 
political party, but it is its duty to seek and work for the salva¬ 
tion of the individual, the society, the nation, and the world. 

Let us not only hope for China’s greatness and prosperity 
but for her purity, honesty, aud justice, which should form the 
foundation of the nation. Let us rejoice not so much in the 
boycotting of Japanese goods and the strike of the students 
and merchants as in the growing public consciousness of 
China’s danger and in the growing spirit of patriotism now 
emerging. Let us pray not for occasional outbursts of 
enthusiasm aud emotional outlets but for a well-balaticed, 
sincere, and lasting effort for a better and stronger China. 
Fellow-Christians of China ! We are called to perform a great 
and glorious task which requires the best that is in each one 
of us, and by the grace of God it will surely be accomplished ! 
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Some Chinese Ideas of God 


FRANK RAWUNSON 


JHE purpose in this study, is to find out something of 
what the Chinese mind has thought about God ; this 

_j will take us back to the dawn of Chinese history for 

even there evidence is in hand to show that God was 
not unknown. Our test of this knowledge will be not methods 
of worship, nor the sharpness of the Chinese differentiation of 
God from other, either imagined or real beings, but their ideas 
of His personality and character. The knowledge of God in 
China, has fluctuated. Some think, indeed, that its climax 
was in the past. Dr. Mateer, for instance, says, that “it is 
already in the early stages of decay when we first get into touch 
with it.” We must, to begin with, make a clear distinction 
between Chinese ideas of God and the popular knowledge of 
Him. Chinese thoughts about God have shown a certain amount 
of progress : but the popular knowledge of Him has at the same 
time deteriorated. Ideas about God have followed a curve, 


something like this _; but popular religious 

° animism 

knowledge, including that of God, a curve like this 


theism 



animism 


-superstition. 


Intensively some peoples’ theistic 


knowledge has deepened : but extensively for the mass of the 
people God has become increasingly remote and vague. 

For some reason the right to approach God came to be the 
almost exclusive prerogative of “superior men,” statesmen and 
rulers. That this took place early is iudicated in two state¬ 
ments in the Hi Chi, (i) “The Son of Heaven (Giles—Son 
of God) worshipped Heaven and Earth ; the feudal princes 


worshipped the mountains and rivers ; the people worshipped 
the spirit of the dead.” (2) Another reference to this custom, 
from the same source, is quoted by Dawson in “Ethics of 
Confucius,” “It is only the sage who can sacrifice to God.” 
This assumed prerogative has done much to prevent the develop¬ 
ment of popular knowledge of and dynamic realization of God in 
China. This restriction has not, however, gone unchallenged. 
Mencius, champion of democracy, said, “Even the evil-doer if 
he purify his heart, abstain from evil, and cleanse his body may 
serve God.” This sage recognized that character alone, apart 
from social status, is the prerequisite for approaching God. 
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Chinese thinking about God has been somewhat disjointed. 
There have been apparently no theologians in China and hence 
no strictly theological treatise?. This corresponds to the situa¬ 
tion in early Hebrew thought. Both Hebrew and Chinese early 
ideas about God are found in references to Him scattered 
throughout records historical in character. In the Canon of 
History, considered the oldest Chinese book, the term Sliaug Ti 
occurs twenty-five times, and in the Book of Odes about twenty 
times. Later references to God under this and other terms are 
more scattered. The existence of those also in China who 
have tended to argue for atheism is confirmation of the fact that 
the Chinese have thought about God, The references we shall 
study will show what ideas of God were in the minds of some 
of China’s leaders. 

To offset debate we may admit that the background of 
Chinese religious thinking is colored with polytheism and 
animism. For instance in the Yuan Chien Lei Han, a com¬ 
mentary by K‘ang Hsi, we read M ] "jl # — & B 

3l “The most exalted ‘God,’ in heaven is the primary 
unity”; the assistants of the primary unity are called the 
“ Five Ti.” These five Ti are said by some to be the spirits of 
the five elements, or the five planetary gods corresponding with 
Jupiter, Mars, Saturn, Venus, and Mercury. Popular opinion, 
untaught about God, has tended even more to confuse these and 
other mythical or imaginative divinities with Shang Ti than is 
done in the preceding quotation. This confusing of the supreme 
being with these mythical creations has also been opposed. In the 
T‘ang dynasty (A.I). 618-905) Chang Sung Wei Chi (J| 
jgt) wrote a short essay (Jg ± ffr & M IP1 1$) in 

which he said the Five Ti are not the same as God. This was 
probably in reply to the conclave called in the second year of 
T‘ai Shih which said that the Five Ti are Heaven ; since al¬ 
though there are five names there is only one God. Here Heaveii 
is used in the sense of God the justification for which will be 
more evident later. Of the recognized superiority of Heaven 
(God) Yuan CliiPeh (circa a.d. 1295) says, “Since there are not 
two Heavens the Five Ti cannot be called Heaven.” What we 
seem to have here is a monotheistic conception in the minds of 
some over against a polytheistic background in the minds of 
the many; the idea of God becoming vaguer for the mass as the 
gods multiplied in their minds. The fact, however, that God, 
whatever the term used, is spokeu of in connection with the 
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“gods” or religious entities does not invalidate the conception 
of God as such. There can be recognized in the references yet 
to be given one Supreme Being who is served by spirits and 
sages and sometimes as some think by other gods. But there 
seems to be a clear distinction between the spiritual and the 
material so that this Supreme Being transcends the material. 
These ideas of God—or these enlarging ideas of God—rise like 
mountain peaks above a turbid sea of thought in which are 
mingled, even to this day, spiritism, paganism, and animism. 

That there is a knowledge of a Supreme Being embedded 
in tlie thought of the Chinese is seen from an old prayer used 
by Taoist witches in curing sick people. This prayer is 
chanted alternately by two choirs. The first choir chants, 
“Whence come the spring, autumn, and the four seasons?” 
The second choir replies, “Are they not the work of.au infinite 
and a powerful spirit?” These are followed by a number of 
phrases all indicating, as Dore says, “a groping of the Chinese 
mind after the true God.” (Translation by Dore, “Researches 
into Chinese Superstitions,” Vol. V.) 

The roots of this over-topping idea are, however, found in 
the heart of the people. Some Chinese have experienced God 
hence their theistic ideas. There is not, as far as I know, any 
claim to “revealed” religion in the sense we understand. 
That there is a clear distinction between these ideas of God and 
the muddy ideas of popular religious thought is seen by the fact 
that there is not as far as we know any genuine image of Shang 
Ti. He has been considered too lofty for representation in 
material form. Did, by the way, this attitude come from a 
source common to the Mosaic code ? 

Our problem is not, therefore, one of the concept attached 
to any particular term but of the atmosphere in which the 
different terms were used and the similarity or synonymity of 
the meanings attached thereto. Some people in China have 
seen clearly with regards to God. This is true though some 
of the terms, like Shang Ti, have been utilized by religious 
propagandists for their own purpose. The case ot the tradi¬ 
tional Yu Ti—as quoted in (|^ Jfc g) Chou Chen Pien Wang 
a Catholic production—the crown prince of the fabled Kuaug 
Yen Miao Lo country Hi) who was in A.D. 1x16 

canonized as Yu Wang Shang Ti or Yit Ti by Hui Tsuug, at 
the instance of a Taoist Priest, is in point. The fact, too, that 
as stated comparatively few Chinese thinkers have referred 
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clearly to God and that the mass of the people have understood 
or thought little about Him is no argument against the value 
of the theistic ideas we may discover, any more than the 
presence of Unitarians, Christian Scientists, or other sects in¬ 
validates the Christian ideas contemporaneous therewith. We 
must look for and judge the Chinese conception ot God or 
Chinese ideas of God on and by their higher levels of thought, 
and not by the ignorance of the masses thereof. Do not let us 
for instance be swerved from our search on these higher levels 
for the significance of “Heaven ” by the fact that on the lower 
levels of religious life and thought “ Heaven and Earth ” have 
been associated together as worthy of worship. The word 
“ Heaven ” as here used refers more probably to the material 
aspect of creation. There is evident furthermore a distinction 
between “Heaven and Earth” and “God” no matter what 
the term used. In the “Doctrine of the Mean” we read that 
God is worshipped by the ceremonies of the worship to Heaven 
and Earth. Mr. E. Thompson, in au article on “ Chinese 
Architecture” in the September, 1918, issue of the Chinese 
Recorder says, quoting from the Chou Li that “ The shape 
of the building permits spaciousness and great illumination for 
the adoration of Heaven and Earth ; for intercourse with God 
(Shen Ming).” Here again is a clear distinction. Aud Giles 
records that in B. C. no the then reigning emperor went to 
Mount T‘ai and on the top performed the great sacrifice to God 
and at the bottom sacrificed to Earth. 

This distinction between “heaven and earth,” said by 
some to mean the “transforming powers of nature,” and one 
above heaven and earth, is seen again in a prayer chanted by 
alternate choirs of Taoist witches. One stanza says, “Heaven 
and earth are neglected.” The next says, “ The Ruler of heaven 
and earth is neglected.” (Translation, Henry Dorc, “Researches 
into Chinese Superstitions,” Vol. 5.) 

Such a distinction is evident also in the worship of Earth 
at the altar of Earth ; we note (1) that the altar to Earth in 
Peking was established later than the altar to Heaven ; (2) 
that there is nothing like the regularity in the worship given 
to Earth as in that given to Heaven ; (3) that the sacrifice to 
Earth is of lesser importance; (4) that it is a reflex result of 
ancestral worship on the part of some emperors, who said, 
in effect. We have the Father—Heaven ; we must have 
the Mother—Earth. 
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It is with this special and superior recognition of God that 
we are concerned. We should not let the religious aberrations 
of the Chinese mind prevent us from seeing the original and 
lofty things they thought about God when seeing clearly. 

To enable ourselves to get into the right attitude on this 
matter it is well to note that there is considerable similarity in 
the background of Hebrew and Chinese religious thought as it 
affects ideas about God, though there are no books in Chinese 
which say so much about God as the Hebrew books : this too 
though there never has been in China any clear distinction 
between the religious and the secular. It is true, however, that 
the Chinese consciousness of God appears more prominent when 
we take cognizance of all the terms which referred to a supreme 
being. A people who like the Chinese did not take much 
direct part in the worship of God would not be apt to say so much 
about Him. The matter of references in Chinese literature to 
God is not a matter of the Classics alone. These have to do 
mainly with matters social and political. They have been the 
text-books of education with the result that religion has to 
a certain extent been divorced from education. The attitude 
to God has been left in part to chance. God has been a group 
God whom the social representatives approached rather than 
the individual. In this respect the religious background in 
China differs from that of the Hebrews, and explains why less 
was written directly about him. 

Comparing then the Hebrew and Chinese religious back¬ 
grounds we note some interesting overlappings. Abraham, for 
instance, was blessed by Melchizedeck priest of “God Most 
High,” who according to Prof. Sayce was the God to whom 
the hill on which Jerusalem was built was sacred. El Elyon 
was his name. Abraham says, “I have lifted up my hand to 
Jehovah ‘God Most High.’ ” Here apparently “Jehovah” is 
synonymous with “El Elyon,” The Greek word used in 
Hebrews, where this incident is referred to, is the same 
as that used in Mark 5:7: “Jesus the Son of the Most 
High God.” Whatever was in the writer’s mind the 
thought of one “most high” implies one or more less high 
and at this point this incident finds an echo in some of 
the Chinese phrases yet to be quoted. Again in Ps. 82: 1, we 
read, “God standeth in the congregation of God : He judgeth 
the gods.” Here “God” and “gods” are in the original the 
same words: in the phrase “congregation of God” the word 
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“El ’’ is used. In Exodus 15 :ii, we have, “ Who is like unto 
thee, O Jehovah, among' the gods?” In Dan. 2:47, the King 
says to Daniel, “Your God is a God of gods,” here the same 
word—Elah—is used in each case. The impression on a Chinese 
of these phrases and the indiscriminate use of terms therein 
would be the same as is produced on us by reading Chinese 
references to deity. He would think that our God was the chief 
among others also recognized as existing as we do his. In Ps. 
77:13 we have, “Who is a great god like unto God?” Here is 
a comparison of God with other gods which implies a recogni¬ 
tion of their existence. This recognition of their existence did 
not often involve their being worshipped by the Hebrews and 
less rarely, if at all, sharing in the worship to Jehovah. The 
same idea is found ill Solomon’s prayer and other places. Here, 
then, we have a polytheistic background which affected the ideas 
of the Hebrews about God but which has not been allowed to 
invalidate the value of their thoughts about Him. To a certain 
extent the gods and God in China are in one family. But in 
any event there is considerable overlapping of Hebrew religious 
thought with that of tlie Chinese. If we keep this is mind we 
may be able to evaluate more fairly Chinese ideas on the same 
subject. 

We shall now look at some quotations which show that from 
earliest times the Chinese have had thoughts of one over all. 

x. * m « ± *■ is » * m m » ui jh m m #• 

This clause found in the Canon of History is one of the 
oldest references to Shang Ti. It would thus have a special 
bearing upon the generic meaning of the terms used. While the 
background is animistic yet Shang Ti is clearly put first and the 
Shen at the bottom. Shang Ti is worshipped by the supreme 
sacrifice: the Liu Tsung (seasons, temperature, sun, moon, 
stars, and drought) by a pure and reverent yet smaller sacrifice ; 
then the worshipper looked worshipfully towards the mountains 
and streams 5 and lastly honored the spirits. 

2. In the Yuan Chen Lei Han, we read in the chapter on 
the sacrifice to Heaven, H jjiij? jjj $$ —■. 'The most exalted 
of the heavenly spiiits is the Primary Unity. 

3. Again from the Wo Ching Tung I (3£ §£ jjJ jg) we 

read, % $$ £ % El % ± The great one among 

the heavenly spirits is called Wang T’ieu Shang Ti. 

4. From the time ol the Sung Dynasty (circa 1190) 
in Chu Hsi’s commentary on Shib Wer Wang Chiu Shin 
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Chu, that section of the Swelling treating of Emperor Wen we 
have (_h ^ ^ .&), God is heaven’s ruler. 

5. Again from the Yuan Chien Lei Han we have in the 
chapter dealing with the sacrifice to Heaven (^|> %) (jfi fff? — 
jjiiji). Heaven is one Shew (spirit) alone. 

We have in these quotations four different terms <JL 
, H % Ji #1 ^) whose significance is not swallowed up 
in their polytheistic background. I11 fact two of them as here 
quoted do not seem to imply necessarily a polytheistic back¬ 
ground. 

The contributions of the different leading religions in 
China towards the Chinese conceptions of God are generally 
speaking disappointing. They, with the possible exception of 
Mohammedanism, are aiming at something other than bringing 
people into touch with God. Buddhism for instance while it 
became agnostic early yet in later stages seems again to get 
nearer some conception of God. As a system it does not help 
us much though possibly some of its adherents thought of God 
as their compatriots, to whom we refer. Did Taoism also refer 
in somewhat vague terms to the origin of things in ideas that 
approach John’s use of the Logos but more the original 
meaning of that term ? There is suggested the reason that is 
back of all things. Whether or not Tao was at first considered 
personal is hard to say. Later it was as we shall see. Once it is 
spoken of as though it might be the ancestor of all things and 
once as to its being able to be the mother of all under heaven. 
Then, too, it is a son of someone unknown though the question is 
raised as to whether Tao was before God or not. There was in 
this, at least a hint of personality that gives the speculations of 
Lao Tsz a prophetic tinge. He is conscious of something filling 
all though he does not fully define it hence does not help us 
much. Its three chief idols suggest a background of creative 
power and fundamental authority. 

Confucianism also as a system does not inculcate the 
worship of God. Some, indeed, claim that Confucius was 
agnostic. Yet be does not deny the existence of God and, as far 
as his words are concerned, tacitly acknowledges Him. We 
must not confuse the attitude of Confucius towards God with his 
known attempts to teach others about Him. A man who 
prayed and spoke of God’s knowledge of him can hardly be 
classed as an agnostic. Furthermore if we accept what is 
later said of ^ we shall see that Confucius’ sense of God 
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frequently expresses itself in regard to God’s relation to his life 
and works. On this subject the minds of the men who com¬ 
piled the earlier works and that of Cbu Hsi (n30-1200) the 
orthodox interpreter of the classics appear to be different, 
which will be cleared up in a later reference. It is to the 
literati that we are largely indebted for our knowledge of the 
Chinese ideas of God. 

Mohammedanism stands for a conception of God that has 
ever been a clear testimony against idolatry though lower than 
the best China has. This religion about which there has been 
difference of opinion as to its strength has grown through natural 
increase rather than through propagation. Their worship and 
education have been carried on in Arabic largely. During 
later times, however, an homily has been delivered in Chinese. 
Under the T’angs in the seventh century this sect came under 
suspicion because no image of the emperor was kept on the 
premises. They agreed to keep on the premises a tablet of the 
emperor, a custom which was in vogue when the Revolution 
came. Often, however, the name of the prophet was on the 
back of this tablet. Yet while holding to the unity of God 
they have not influenced the thought of the Chinese on this 
problem to any great extent. We shall not look to them for 
references. 

God, then, while not forgotten has not been given a 
prominent place in the religious systems of the Chinese, though 
the existence of a Supreme Being is generally recognized. 
Mateer says, “At the close of the year offerings are presented 
to the great power who has controlled the course of its events.” 
Until lately Shang Ti was worshipped in public by the Emperor 
alone. Lao T’ien Yeh is often mentioned by the people. The 
worship of Heaven and Earth in the first moon is a recognition 
of Heaven. There is a consciousness of His existence though 
little kuown in general of His characteristics and smaller 
general participation in His worship. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Aboriginal Tribes of the Burma Frontier 

J. O. FRASER 

T " HERE is probably no considerable area in the province of 
Yunnan where no aboriginal tribes are to be found. 
v__. In most districts, however, the Chinese are still the do¬ 
minant race, in numbers, as well as importance. This 
is true of the Teugyueh and Longling districts, comprising all 
Chinese territory west of the Salween river and south of Eat. 
26°N, with which this article is chiefly concerned. But the 
actual frontier territory between China on the east and Burma 
and the Shan States on the west constitutes a fringe in which 
the tribal element is predominant, and though nobody, probably, 
would presume to call himself an authority on these frontier 
tribes a few observations from the experience of the writer way 
be of interest. 

In speaking of the aboriginal races, of Yunnan at least, it 
is essential to bear in mind the broad difference characterising 
the tribes who habitually occupy the plains and those found on 
the mountains. For convenience these may be distinguished as 
highlanders and lowlanders. The latter almost certainly con¬ 
stitute the bulk of the aboriginal population : in my own district 
they outnumber the highlanders by about three to one. They 
are usually more prosperous than the latter, and more civilised. 
Some, such as the Shans, have a literature of their owu : this is 
very rare among the highlanders. The lowlanders are usually 
Buddhists, of the Burmese or Tibetan tpye, or else subscribe to 
that nondescript mix-up they call the “Chinese religion”: in 
either case it involves the worship of idols, a thing compar¬ 
atively rare among the highlanders. The distinction between 
the two types of aborigine is then, broadly speaking, not only 
geographical and climatic but religious also. From the mis¬ 
sionary point of view the distinction is a very important one, 
for the lowlanders have scarcely been touched by the various 
mass movements which have taken place among the aborigines 
of Yunnan during the past, few years. The Miao, Eisu, and 
other tribes among whom thousands have turned to God during 
the past fifteen years are all highlanders. Even in districts 
where no “ movement ” has taken place among them, the high¬ 
landers are easily reached and comparatively easily converted : 
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the lowlanders, however, are almost as hard and unresponsive as 
the Chinese, which is saying something—in Yunnan, 

The chief lowland aboriginal race of the Burma frontier is 
the Shan, one of the chief branches of the Tai family. There 
are said to be several millions of them in Yunnan: we have pro¬ 
bably about 150,000 of them in our district. There is also a 
large population of them over the frontier, chiefly in the ter¬ 
ritory only indirectly administered by the British Government 
and called the Shan States, The American Baptists have a 
work among them there in more Ilian one centre but the num¬ 
ber of converts is not large. Dr. Clifton Dodd of the Northern 
Presbyterian Mission has recently come over from Siam and 
opened up work among the Shans in the extreme south of Yun¬ 
nan. There is a handful of Shan converts in the Yangtse val¬ 
ley north west of Yunnanfu under the care of Mr. Metcalf of the 
C. I. M. Here in the Tengyueh district we have scarcely any 
Shan converts : there has been very little response to any effort 
we have put forth for their evangelization. They are all along 
the frontier on their hot, malarial, plains, sandwiched in be¬ 
tween two larger races—the Chinese and the Burmese, and, 
generally speaking, are as hard as either. 

Another type of aborigine bard to reach is the one, whether 
highlander or lowlander, which wishes to be thought Chinese 
and adopts Chinese customs. Just as in Burma the Karens who 
adopt Burmese customs and wish to be thought Burma 11s are as 
hard to reach as the latter themselves, so it is—to a certain 
extent—with the aborigines of Yunnan who ape the Chinese. 
Not that the customs they adopt from the Chinese are in every 
case objectionable in themselves, but the very fact of their wish¬ 
ing to be like the Chinese is a straw which shows which way 
the wind blows—and it is not gospel-ward. 

The most promising field for evangelization, then, is 
among the highland races. How many distinct races of abori¬ 
gines, either highland on lowland, exist in Yunnan nobody 
knows. There are said to be fifty or sixty distinct races, but 
the problem is—what actually constitutes a distinct race? 
They are more nearly or more distantly related in almost endless 
degrees. Attempts have been made to classify them in groups 
with partial success. No doubt as mission work is opened up 
among them more generally—as it ought to be—we shall get 
more exact knowledge of them. It must be remembered that 
pervious to 1904 scarcely any direct effort was being made to 
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reach the aborigines of Yunnan : the work is even yet more or less 
in its infancy and our knowledge of the races, their languages, 
customs, etc., is correspondingly limited. 

Scarcely any of the aboriginal work in Yunnan was the 
result of aggressive effort We did not achieve it : it was thrust 
upon us. One would think that a lesson might well be learned 
from this. If the Chinese of the province have proved them¬ 
selves so unresponsive even after years of aggressive evangelism, 
whilst the tribespeople have come along without any urging, 
asking to be taught, might it not be a wise policy, after this, to 
make a point of offering the gospel to the aborigines at the 
same time that we preach it to the Chinese? Experience both 
in the south of the province near Szeraao (under Mr. J. Fuller¬ 
ton), and in my own district here in the extreme west, proves 
that the highland aborigines can be won over to our faith by 
hundreds of families as a result of aggressive evangelism. Such 
work is best, perhaps, commenced by native (aborigine) helpers, 
followed up later on by the foreign missionary. 

The highlanders of Yunnan though timid and inclined to 
be suspicious sometimes, are as a rule remarkably well-disposed 
to the foreign missionary. They do not always take well to 
our Chinese Christians, and vice versa. The Chinese feels his 
superiority and the aborigine his “low estate.”. The heathen 
Chinese invariably looks down on all tribespeople, the latter 
more or less resenting it. The local Chinese almost always 
oppose our tribes work, sometimes persecuting our converts very 
severely. Their attitude in this is due not so much to opposition 
to the gospel as such, but to fear lest we, as foreigners, should 
come to attain political power over the people. 

Most of the highland aborigines live in comparatively 
small and scattered hamlets on the mountains, making work 
among them—itinerant work at least—one of considerable 
physical strain. For this reason aboriginal work, except per¬ 
haps settled work on a central station, is more suited to men 
than women workers. In the early stages of aboriginal work 
itinerancy among the villages, teaching, preaching, and dispen¬ 
sing simple medicines perhaps take the first place, but the 
sooner a centre is established right among the people and 
schools commenced the better. The aborigines do not natural¬ 
ly, however, set as high a value upon education as even the 
most rustic Chinese do. Sometimes they are reluctant to send 
their children to school even when not only tuition but food 
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also is provided free. And they are not, as a general rule, the 
equals of the Chinese in intelligence. They are not so wide¬ 
awake and enterprising as the sons of Han : they are more 
backward in every way. They are perhaps more guileless, 
honest-hearted, affectionate, and generous than the Chinese, but 
in the realm of the intellect and in morals they are on a distinct¬ 
ly lower plane. 

Whiskey drinking and immorality are the chief sins we have 
to contend with among these highland aborigines. Whether 
it is necessary to insist on total abstinence from liquor among 
our Chinese Christians as a condition of church membership 
or not may be a debatable point, but among the aborigines 
there can scarcely be two opinions. The Chinese, generally 
speaking, seem able to drink in moderation, but not so the 
aborigines. One sees disgusting sights at some of these abori¬ 
ginal markets on market days. Opium smoking is common 
among them where they can grow it themselves—one would 
expect so from the natural sensuality of the people—but in 
districts where they are not allowed to grow it they are too poor 
to afford it, as a rule. Opium cultivation and smoking is a 
great curse in our particular district. One is sorry to have to 
say that opium is being extensively grown in this district now, 
owing to the (apparent) relaxing of the former stringent pro¬ 
hibitions. 

The Tisu tribe in our district number about 15,000 of 
whom roughly 1,000 have nominally turned Christian. The 
Kachin tribes (there are four distinct branches of the Kachin 
tribe in our district) number probably about 30,000. They 
(the Kachins) are found in much larger numbers—estimated 
about 200,000—over in Burma and the Shan States, where the 
American Baptists have a flourishing work among them at three 
different centres. They are found in China only below Tat. 
25 0 , but exist in large numbers iu the vast district of Pntao in 
the far uorth of Burma, which is now being administered by 
the Government of India. This vast tract of territory in the 
basin of the Irrawaddy is absolutely devoid of anything in the 
way of mission work. The Irrawaddy-Salween watershed 
above Tat. 26°, a remarkably straight range of mountains run¬ 
ning almost due north and south (and which is the de facto 
Burma-Chiua frontier in those wild regions) forms a sharp 
ethnological barrier to these Kachin races. On the east of the 
divide, in Chinese territory, no Kachins whatever are found, 
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only Lisu, Lolo, Minchia, and Chinese. And as far as mission- 
aiy effort to reach them is concerned they could almost say, as 
also could the aborigines on the China side of the frontier for a 
long stretch below Lat. 24 0 , and tens of thousands of other 
simple aboriginal folk in other parts of Yunnan, that u no one 
cares for their souls.” 


A Policy for the Distribution of Chinese 
Christian Literature 

J. WHIT8ED DOVEY 


f/plHB problem of distribution commences at the point where 
I I I literature has been duly prepared to meet some recog- 
1 ] nised need and is delivered by the printing house to the 

distributing agency. Recognising the valuable work 
now being carried on, any policy for more effective distribution 
must have as its aim : (a) to serve the interests and extend the 
usefulness of all Christian publishing and distributing agencies, 
(b) to secure the maximum circulation of approved Christian 
literature, and (c) to plan for the establishment of distribution 
agencies for Christian literature in all the principal centres of 
missionary activity upon a self-supporting basis as far as 
possible. 

Although the problems of distribution are distinct from the 
problems of production, yet the distributor is concerned in being 
supplied with material for which there is a real demand. The 
problems of production are being thoroughly investigated at 
the present time by the Literature Council of the China Con¬ 
tinuation Committee, and to supplement their investigations as 
to the types of literature needed, the writer, on behalf of the 
Christian Publishers’ Association, has recently collected statis¬ 
tics from the principal publishing agencies of the actual number 
of copies of each book, etc., sold during the past three years. 
Figures were secured for over 80 per cent of the existing 
publications and the results of this investigation for comparative 
study are now in the hands of those who are endeavouring to 
direct the preparation and production of Christian literature in 
order that as far as possible wasted efforts may be avoided, and 
that theie may be an adequate supply of those lines of literature 
for which there is a proved demand. 
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PUBLICITY 

Arising from the above mentioned investigation two matters 
presented themselves which affect the whole Christian con¬ 
stituency in China. Firstly the impossibility of gaining any 
conception whatever of the contents of many books from the 
titles (particular the Chinese titles) given them. This would 
seem to call for some restraint to be exercised by authors, and a 
certain censorship of titles by the publishing societies in the 
interests of the whole Christian community. Secondly, the 
desirability of some uniform classification in catalogues, and 
until a better classification is available, the one used by Rev. 
G. A. Clayton in his l£ Index” is recommended. It is further 
urged that in their catalogues the societies should indicate 
against each item the number, of pages and the size in inches 
including margins. 

The question of publicity has at least two distinct aspects ; 
the problem of advising the constituency as to the literature 
available to meet its needs, and also the provision of oppor¬ 
tunity for consideration of the problems and difficulties which 
arise in connection with the work of literature distribution in 
the field. 

To help to meet the above needs The China Bookman was 
issued for the first time twelve months ago and it is now sent 
free each quarter to every missionary home in China and to 
2,000 Chinese Christian leaders. All the principal Christian 
publishing agencies and nearly all the smaller ones contribute 
to The China Bookman and use it for announcing their 
publications and correspondence from the field is invited upon 
the local problems arising in the work of distribution. 

Conferences at summer resorts and also the annual meet¬ 
ings of the principal missionary bodies present an invaluable 
means of bringing those engaged primarily in the work of 
production and distribution face to face with those engaged in 
field work and every effort should be made to ensure that such 
opportunities are used to the lull. Correspondence with the 
secretaries of such conferences would seem to indicate that 
these occasions in the past have too often been used either to 
merely advertise the publications of the particular society to 
which the speaker belonged, or to bring forward certain well 
worn problems of field circulation most of which involved 
appeals for subsidy in one form or another. 
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In view of the increasing recognition of Christian literature 
as a major missionary agency, it should be possible to make 
more effective use of such opportunities by careful preparation 
beforehand, and a resolute determination to follow up and find 
a solution of the problems affecting the subject as a whole, 
which are brought forward at such conferences, in very much 
the same way as groups of educationalists “rest not neither do 
they sleep” till they arrive at a solution of their particular 
difficulties. 

MUTUAL ARRANGEMENTS BETWEEN SOCIETIES 

During the past twelve months the following mutual 
arrangements have been effected between the principal Christian 
publishing and distributing agencies: — 

(«) Allowing a uniform discount to one another on Chinese 
books. 

(b) Arrangements have been made whereby a society 
receiving an order for books published by another society, 
passes on the order to the society concerned which sends the 
books direct to the customer, but the account is sent through 
the society which first received the order. By this means a 
customer can order almost any book through any of the prin¬ 
cipal societies and need only have an account with oue society. 

(c) The principal societies have also made arrangements to 
send sample copies of their publications to all other societies 
who are able to give them display room and efforts are being 
made to induce Christian publishers to make a practice of 
setting aside one per cent of the number of copies published of 
each book, etc., for use as sample copies. 

It is hoped to continue these efforts to link the various 
publishing and distributing societies together ; so that while 
each society will preserve its own independence and autonomy, 
yet the publications of all societies may be known in all tbe 
principal distributing centres and each society plan for the 
wider distribution in its area not only of its own publications, 
but of the issues of all Christian publishers ; receiving in its 
turn the same consideration at tbe hands of the other societies. 

A difficulty at the present time in the way of fully carry¬ 
ing out the above arrangements is the variation in relative 
value of the currencies in use in different parts of China and 
until a uniform currency basis is fixed it may be necessary for 
Christian publishers to revise their catalogue prices (particularly 
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for the South China area) in order to provide for settlement in 
local currencies. 


COST OK DISTRIBUTING CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 

Before passing on to a consideration of satisfactory arrange¬ 
ments for local book stores it is necessary to consider what 
proportion of the total receipts from sales must be set aside to 
cover the expenses of distribution, as distinct from the cost ot 
production, if the work is to be made self-supporting. The 
primary difficulty at the present time in securing the interest 
of Chinese business men in this work lies in the fact that prac¬ 
tically all the literature produced is priced oti such a basis as 
to allow only a small margin towards the expenses of distri¬ 
bution. The experience of one publishing agency, however, 
which has made a practice of not pricing its literature cheaply, 
would indicate that the reasons which led to low pricing in the 
past are not of the same urgency to-day. It is also vital for 
the future of Chinese Christian literature (as distinct from 
material for evangelistic and propaganda work) that it should 
be possible for Chinese Christian business men to make a living 
at it. In order to arrive at a reasonable estimate of the margin 
necessary to make the work of distribution self-supporting, the 
principal distributing societies have recently supplied the 
writer with particulars of their expenditure in this branch of 
the business and there is remarkable uuanimity in fixing 40 per 
cent of the selling price as the margin necessary to cover all 
expenses ot distribution. The present expense ratios vary from 
34 per cent in the case of the largest Shanghai distributor to 
about 50 per cent with some of the smaller societies. In this 
comparison, adjustments have been made as regards foreign 
supervision, allowance for discounts, etc., to bring all figures 
on a par. 

To give effect to the above proposal that Christian pub¬ 
lishers price all books, except tracts and evangelistic material, 
on a self-supporting basis would involve increasing catalogue 
prices by one fifth or one-fourth. Naturally this increase would 
be felt at once by the present buyers but the experience of 
several societies who have been compelled to raise prices recently 
on account of increased cost of paper would indicate that the 
volume of business would not be really affected and that matters 
would soon become adjusted on the new scale of prices ; while 
the business of distributing Christian literature iu its wider 
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aspects would have received an immense help forward and 
Christian literature would take a place in the general book trade 
of China. 


LOCAL DISTRIBUTION 

At the present time just over 50 per cent of all the 
Christian literature sold in China is sold retail by the Shanghai 
publishing and distributing houses apart from wholesale orders 
to other societies and book stores which amount to about 
another 15 per cent of the total circulation. When the issues 
from Hankow and Canton are deducted from the balance it 
means that the remaining societies and the 25 or so small 
mission book stores scattered over China are carrying only a 
minimum part of the circulation although they are by reason 
of their number more generally iu touch with the needs of the 
field. In a country the size of China and with a strong and 
developing Christian movement it is obviously unsatisfactory 
for retail purchases of Christian literature to be so largely 
dependent on three main centres, with all the necessary uncer¬ 
tainties and limitations of mail order business. Every effort 
should be made, therefore, to increase the number of local 
distributing centres and to enable them to be self-supporting. 
The latter aim will not be realised until societies raise their 
prices to allow of an adequate discount to the middleman as 
outlined above, but the Christian Published Association has 
already framed terms for the helping of local book stores which 
enable these to be promoted with a minimum of expense to the 
local leaders. One such book store established eight months 
ago in Fukien is selling $100 worth of books per month and in 
this case after allowing for rent and supervision the loss on 
working equals about $8 per month. A ten per ceut increase 
in the discount which the publishing societies could allow 
would make this effort self-supporting. 

The proposals of the Christian Publishers’ Association in 
the openiug of new book stores aim at encouraging local initia¬ 
tive and responsibility rather than the establishment of brandies 
of missionary publishing agencies iu order that the ultimate 
transference of this work into Chinese bauds may be facilitated. 
Each local book store should serve all the missions and churches 
in that centre and the Association asks for a committee con¬ 
sisting of at least three missionaries representative of the various 
missions at work there, to take the financial responsibility and 
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oversight, together with some Chinese brethren into whose 
bauds the direction of the local book store would ultimately 
devolve. Full details of the terms offered by the Christian 
Publishers’ Association will be supplied by the writer to any 
missionary centre upon application and every effort will be 
made by the Association to assist existing book stores as well as 
to encourage new euterprises in other centres. 

READING ROOMS AND LOCAL LIBRARIES 

Correspondence with missionaries in different parts of 
China who are endeavouring to maintain local reading rooms 
and circulating libraries has shown that in most cases the local 
problem is chiefly a financial one. The principal publishing 
and distributing agencies can only assist in meeting this by 
allowing such special discounts as they are able to grant iu 
approved cases, while they stand ready to help at all times in 
the judicious selection of books. Such reading rooms are 
valuable as educative agencies as well as evangelistic agencies 
attracting outsiders and the societies are desirous of co-operating 
as far as possible, but the first requisite is local initiative and 
the three following points are strongly urged : 

(a) That reading rooms should be under the manage¬ 
ment of a committee rather than one individual. 

( b ) That Chinese should be asked to bear part of the cost 
of establishing in order that they may have a real interest in it, 

(c) That definite membership campaigns be organised and 
a membership fee charged, the money resulting thereby being 
devoted to securing new publications. 

TRADE RELATIONSHIPS 

The establishment of definite relationships between Chris¬ 
tian publishing societies and the existing Chinese book stores 
is a twofold problem. In the first place the Chinese book store 
must desire to handle the books and this presupposes au attitude 
not antagonistic to Christianity and that the Christian publish¬ 
ing societies are able to offer the same discounts as general 
Chinese publishers. The solution of this aspect of the matter 
lies in a general raising of prices as previously outlined. Also 
from the standpoint of the Christian publishing and distributing 
societies it must be possible to arrange such terms as will obviate 
difficulties which have arisen in the past and cause most socie¬ 
ties to insist upon a strictly cash basis of business except in 
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approved cases. One Shanghai society is using a form of 
agency agreement with Chinese retailers which is prepared 
along the lines of Chinese general business custom. It is 
reported to be working quite satisfactorily especially as this 
society has made a practice of pricing its books so as to allow 
of an adequate discount. Though only a comparatively small 
business is done by this society yet we seem to have in these 
two points of adequate discount and approved form of contract 
the basis from which in the future it may be possible to draw 
hundreds of Chinese Christian business men into the work of 
distributing Christian literature upon a basis reasonably profit¬ 
able to themselves, satisfactory to the publishing organisations 
whether foreign or Chinese, and contributing largely to the 
upbuilding of the Church in China which both seek to serve. 


Obituaries. 


Georg'e Kemp Edwards, M.B., Ch.B., Taiyuanfu. 

English Baptist Mission has suffered a severe loss in 
I the death of Dr. G. K. Edwards, late of Taiyuanfu, 
J. Shansi, North China. 

Dr. George K. Edwards was born in Taiyuanfu in 
1888, and remained in China for the greater part of the first ten 
years of his life. He proceeded to the homeland for education 
which he gained chiefly in the Merchiston Castle School, Edin¬ 
burgh. His medical course was taken at the University in the 
same city. In 1914 he graduated successfully M. B., Ch. B., 
and later spent six months as House Surgeon in the Rochdale 
Infirmary. But he had taken up medicine with a view to 
continuing his father's work in China, so at the end of the year in 
Rochdale he proceeded to Peking, where he married Miss Ethel 
Chandler, M.A., who had arrived a year previously for language 
study. The first year of their married life was spent in Peking. 
On the death of Dr. Lewis of Taiyuanfu in May 1916 however, 
Dr. Edwards decided to take up his work cutting short his 
language study to do so. For a short but strenuous term of three 
years Dr. Edwards remained at the post of duty, spending and 
being spent. The cause of his death after two days of suffering 
is not at present certainly known, but probably cerebro-spiual 
meningitis was the fatal factor. One of the most tragic features 
of his death is the fact that the help of no foreign doctor could 
be obtained until near the end ; though very efficient help was 
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rendered by Nurses Rossi ter and Jaques, and also by Dr. Yuan, a 
graduate from the Medical College in Tsinanfu. 

His term of service was short and strenuous. No call weut 
unheeded, no sufferer untended while God gave him strength. 
The very day on which he was stricken down he was busy in 
the operating theatre, active and unselfish to the last. 

His fearlessness was none the less marked. It was the 
writer’s privilege to accompany him during three months of 
strenuous anti-plague work in the early days of 1918. Pneumo¬ 
nic plague was raging fiercely in the north of Shansi, and 
Edwards was one of the first to set out and fight it. In 
inspecting, isolating, and burial work he was always to the fore, 
and inspired many a fainter soul by his undaunted spirit. His 
assistants were of the rawest material, Sanitary and Burial Corps 
consisting for the most part of beggars. Edwards taught these 
all the essentials of anti-plague methods whilst the pest was 
spreading. For his heroic work in this connection he received 
a Red-cross medal, and was recommended for the fourth class 
Chia-Ho decoratiou. 

He was a keen mountain climber. The sight of any lofty 
rugged peak would awaken in him an intense longing to scale 
it. In his work in Taiyuanfu he was faced by mountains of 
difficulty, but be tackled them all in characteristic fashion. 
Not that he sought responsibility. Many are the testimonies 
from Chinese and foreigners alike to his devotion and skill. 
During the funeral services the Chinese broke down utterly in 
prayer, and many of the officials to whom he had ministered 
gave expression to their sense of great loss. 

For the widow and two small children, so suddenly and 
strangely bereft, we pray that the peace of God may fill their 
hearts, and for his father and sister, and all who mourn that 
their faith in Christ may be the anchor of their souls. 

H. R. W. 


Rev. Frank P. Gilman 

A Minute of the American Presbyterian Mission (North) of the Island of 
Hainan, Province of Kwanlung, China, at Annual Meeting, at Nodoa, 
February 6, 1919. 

The passing away 011 December 4U1 of the Rev. Frank P. 
Gilman was a great surprise to 11s all. 

Arriving in Hainan in February 1886, he has been 
identified with the whole history and with every activity of the 
Hainan Mission. His earthly riches consisted in the confidence 
of the Chinese and in the sincere friendship of all the mission¬ 
aries, among whom he held the place of elder brother. He was 
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one of the most unselfish men we have ever known, and lie 
could always see the other man’s side and make allowance for 
his point of view. Perhaps no title was ever better earned than 
that which the Chinese called him, that of “Lau-tin,” or 
“Elder Good.” 

His ability to go into a hostile district, disarm suspicion 
and make friends was most remarkable, and only possible 
because of the Chinese aptness as character readers to discern 
that which was true in his nature. He was always a most 
sympathetic listener, and so the Chinese brought their troubles 
to him freely and often. His attitude toward the Chinese was 
that of an inhabitant of the land, rather than that of a foreigner, 
as exemplified in an expression frequently used by him, 
“although not Chinese, I am a Hainan man.” 

Not only is his decease a great loss to the work, blit each 
of us has lost a personal and well tried friend. 


Airs. Rusella Anderson Newton 

A Minute of the American Presbyterian Mission, Hainan, China, at 
Annual Meeting at Nodoa, February 6, 1919. 

In the sudden death at Oxford, Ohio, on October 9, 3918, 
of Mrs. Rusella Anderson Newton, the Hainan Mission has lost 
an honored member. 

During her years on the field, our sister was largely 
occupied with home duties, but she found time to take a lively 
interest in many motherless Chinese children. Of these some 
are at present students in the Kiungchow schools and one of 
them is now a leading Christian man in the Lui-chow field. 

Her late years were spent in America educating her 
children. As a Mission we extend our sympathy to the sorrow¬ 
ing family. 


Wu Paak Luen—A Chinese Christian Leader 

The death of Wu Paak Luen jg) for seven years a 

secretary of the Canton Young Men’s Christian Association, 
takes from the Chinese Christian church one of its most effective 
and promising workers. He was a great influence to bring 
Christian men together in work for the men and women of the 
entire city. 

There are hundreds of men who can give personal testimony 
of the influence of this young man upon their lives. Wu Paak 
Luen had a great capacity for friendship. He was never too 
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busy or too tired to take time to meet the needs of the individ¬ 
uals with whom he came in daily contact. A few months ago 
one of the best known men of Canton was baptized. Wu Paak 
Luen had been going to the home of this mau to guide him in 
Bible study one evening of each week for an entire year. By 
such acts of friendship Mr. Wu has made his life count and he 
has inspired others to follow his example. 

As the religious work secretary of the Canton Y. M. C. A. 
for the last few years, Wu Paak Luen made arrangements for 
many meetings. In spite of this fact it was very seldom that 
he appeared before any audience. He thought of the work of 
a secretary as that of bringing out the talents of others. Follow¬ 
ing this plan lie kept himself in the background. About him 
he had a group of personal workers who gave much time to the 
religious work department. 

Wu Paak Euen will be missed as the one who arranged 
with great success for the visits of speakers such as John R. 
Mott and Sherwood Eddy. It was in handling the details of 
such work, winning other men to spend time to make such 
meetings a success that this secretary showed remarkable genius 
as an organizer. 

Although Mr. Wu had a great vision of his work, he was 
a master of detail. As the director of the Y. M. C. A. Bible 
school which enrolls over two hundred men each year he used 
great care in putting together into classes men of similar 
interests. This is only one example of the care which he used 
throughout ail of the work of his department. 

His work at the Y. M. C. A. brought him into leadership 
among all the churches of the city. He was an officer of the 
City Evangelistic Committee and the provincial Interchurch 
Council. 

It is refreshing to turn from the dishonesty of official life 
in China and other dismal pictures, and think of the life of this 
faithful young worker who died at the age of thirty-four. 
Knowiug one such mail gives us faith in the future of the 
entire natiou. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH IN CHINA 

The China Church Year Book for 1918 (Chinese). Edited by Rev, 
C, Y. Cheng, D, D,, and published by the China Continuation Committee; 
pp. 356; price, paper jo cts; doth 86 cts . 

This volume is one of the most important publications of the 
Church in China and should be possessed by every Chinese pastor 
and Christian leader. It is a reference book, a history of missions, 
a manual of methods, and a “ Who's Who” of the Chinese 
Church, combined in one, and withal, a book of great inspirational 
value and with a definite constructive purpose for the future of 
the Chinese Church. As a year book it fulfils with eminent 
success its functions. These functions are (1) to record the 
progress of the year ; (2) to supply information about current 
events and movements ; (3) to reflect and interpret intellectual and 
spiritual tendencies within the Church and without; and (4) to 
present a reasonably comprehensive and yet succinct account of 
the present status of the Church. But it accomplishes something 
more, namely, it creates in ns a strong sense of the unity of the 
Christian Church. It is a book that helps us to think of the 
Church in China as one and not as many, and to be deeply 
interested in its welfare. 

The entire volume is filled with valuable articles contributed 
by forty-five writers, many of whom are well-known Church 
leaders, native and foreign. Among them, may be mentioned 
specially, the Introduction by Hon. Hsu Chien, who emphasizes 
the importance of unity, A Review of the Church in the Year by 
Mr. Chen Tsung-suug, The Yunnan Mission by Mr. Ckeu Ti-aung, 
Work among the Mohammedans by Messrs. Ma, Fung, and Lieu, 
The New Chinese Phonetic System by Messrs. Chen and Wang, 
Survey and Occupation by Rev. M. T. Stauffer, Interdenominational 
Relationships by the Editor, and Personal Work by Miss Tsai 
Su-kyoen. 

The articles are conveniently arranged in sections, and the 
reader is much assisted in the use of the book by the detailed table 
of contents. Book One is on the Year in general, and contains, 
among other things, a diary of important church events in 1918. 
Book Two is on the Church ; Book Three on Evangelization ; Book 
Four on Education; Book Five on Social Service ; Book Six 011 
Literature ; Book Seven on Union Work ; Book Eight on Work 
among Students ; Book Niue on Personal Evangelism ; Book Ten 
011 Necrology with biographical notes; Book Eleven contains 
statistical data and graphic diagrams, which show effectively the 
present status of Christianity in China; and Book Twelve contains 
a “Who’s Who ” of the Chinese Church. 

The book does not touch upon Christianity in other lands or 
upon matters of international interest, such as, the reform move¬ 
ments for social amelioration in foreign countries. The Editor has 
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to work under the practical necessity of self-imposed limitations. 
He has to keep in mind constantly the size of the book he is 
making and the cost of its manufacture. And so he chooses his 
subjects with care and must reject anything, however interesting in 
itself, which is not strictly within his field. Perhaps it is for this 
reason that the Editor of the Year Book did not devote a section to 
matters of international interest. But in my opinion such a section 
will be of unusual educative value to the Chinese Church. The 
Church needs not only a national outlook, but also a world 
outlook. We should know what is going on outside of our own 
country to give us perspective and balance in our thinking. 
Besides we are and we ought to feel we are vitally connected with 
the progress of Christianity and social uplift throughout the world. 
And so I would like to take this opportunity to enter a plea for an 
international section to be included in the next issue of the China 
Church Year Book. Such a section will include topics like the 
status of Christianity in India, Japan, Korea and the other 
countries of Eastern Asia, the tendencies of Christian thought and 
life in Europe and America, and the modern social reforms. 

Dr. Cheng, the Editor and the contributing writers are to be 
heartily congratulated for this notable and serviceable publication. 
In the compiling and publishing of the Year Book, now in its fifth 
year of existence, the China Continuation Committee has performed 
an invaluable service to the cause of the Christian Movement in 
this country. 

Y. Y. Tsu 


MAKING CHINA SAFE FOR FINANCE 

Foreign Financial Controi, in China. By T. W, Ovrrcach. 

Macmillan , N. V. Price , G. $1.50 net. 

This book is an excellent resumd and linking up of outstanding 
points in articles, books, and contracts dealing with the investment 
of foreign capital in China. It is well worth reading. To those 
whose acquisitive instincts are dominant it will be stimulating; to 
students of economic problems interesting; but to those for whom 
the ethical ideal of altruism is real it wall be somewhat discon¬ 
certing. Tt deals with the interplay of shifty and shifting interests 
in a way that is at times bewildering. It is a report, in brief, of 
a hundred years of foreign financial pressure upon China. On 
the part of the powers “ demand ” has been the keynote on the 
part of China “consent ’’ has been the inevitable outcome. 

The author attempts to study the facts fairly, and does not 
mince the truth that the interest of the foreign powers in China has 
been profit; hence the book is a good chance to study “dollar 
diplomacy.’’ The relation of the various governments to the 
commercial interests of their citizens, in China, is shown to be 
graded, culminating in Japanese activities, in which, for instance, 
the South Manchurian Railway Company is merely another name 
for the Japanese government. The book brings vividly to mind the 
struggle of international financial forces in China. In the amoebic 
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Teachings of commercial exploitation an apparent friend often 
suddenly changes into a gastrulic contract in which the one 
befriended, China, is in a real sense “ taken in ! ” China has been 
able occasionally to stir up a sort of commercial indigestion by 
playing off one power against the others, Russia being a notable 
case in point ; but has been given little chance at self determination 
in her commercial alliances. As a nation, the constant pressure of 
“selfish exploitation” lias left her little chance to practice the 
fundamental democratic tenet of personal choice. To use a crude 
aualogy, China has been like a huge mastodon surrounded by large 
numbers of less bulky but more agile predatory denizens of the 
earth. One in reading does not feel that this constant pressure 
and these insistent demands make for a feeling in the Chinese 
people that will promote international friendliness. So long as 
China is helpless, it wilt work ; but later it will mean a situation 
not at all desirable. It is interesting to note that whereas the 
powers formerly moved individually, as a result of the crowding of 
each other consequent upon their attempts to crowd China, they 
are now planning to work together more. Only once, as far as this 
book is concerned, did one of the powers deliberately refer to its 
desire to lend money as a sincere attempt to promote the welfare of 
China. The “control” of which the book speaks is of course 
“ supervision ” of the spending of money loaned to China “so as to 
safeguard the interests of the lenders.” We wish that the word 
“co-operation” could have been used instead of “control.” It 
cannot, of course, so long as there is “ pressure” of any kind. We 
wish also that ere long a .sincere desire to promote the welfare of 
China might become as prominent as the desire to amass profits 
through her exploitation. The author well says (p. 280) that if 
a satisfactory solution to the problem of safe investment in China 
is to be found we must “ first adopt a generous, tolerant spirit of 
mutual respect.” This respect would first of all be shown to 
China, so that she may be considered more than simply a sort of 
“easy thing” to make dollars produce more dollars. Commercial 
enterprise in and with China is legitimate and necessary but it. cab 
certainly be controlled by higher ideals than those revealed in this 
book. We sincerely hope that ere long it may be. 

R. 


CHINA FIFTY YEARS AGO 

Reminiscences. By Raphakt, Pumpeuw. Vo/s. / and II. Henry Holt 
& Co., N.V (jg/8.) C. $7.50 {z Vols.). For sale by the C/nnese- 
Anieriian Publishing Co., Shanghai. 

The rather tame title of this book is misleading for it does not 
indicate that we have in these two volumes a delightful and realis¬ 
tic account of an adventurous trip taken around the world in 
1860-65 by the author, sometime Professor of Economic Geology at 
Harvard. The story indicates something of what pioneers in 
science and commerce, as well as in religion, are willing to endure. 
Residents in China will be particularly interested in the 263 
pages (thirteen chapters) dealing with the China of about fifty- 
seven years ago. Readers will be impressed by the fact that 
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though China is slow yet the period of a little more than a 
half-century since these experiences took place has seen great 
changes therein. Among other things the general attitude of 
Westerners in China towards the Chinese, while still not perfect, is 
certainly more considerate and humane. There are stirring 

instances of danger by disease, mobs, and robbers in China ; 

delightful stories of life in China both mythical and real, and all 

striking. The author has a good word for the commercial honesty 

of the Chinese and for their responsiveness to appeals for right 
action, when made through the only proper psychological 
approach, the teachings of their sages. There are also subtle 
comments on life and conditions in China. For instance, the 
author says, “ Nature and evolution have steadily and relentlessly 
changed the relation of the people to their environment—a change 
from abundant provision for a small population to an unstable 
equilibrium for a dense mass of humanity.” 

The book is full of strange and unusual experiences. It is an 
exciting as well as informing story of adventure, and well worth 
reading by young and old. 

R. 


PROGRESSIVE IDEALS. 

Progressive Ideals of Christian Work in China. Edited by Rev. 

Frank Rawt.tnson, D.D. Edward Evans & Sons, Limited, Shanghai. 

Price Mex. fifty cents; sixty cents postpaid . 

For the sake of any who may unfortunately be like ourselves 
we may as well be caudid and admit that the reason for the writing 
of most of these articles, and the modest experience of the majority 
of the writers, predisposed us to be critical and depreciatory. A 
careful perusal, however, shows us that here we have much food 
for thought, obvious necessity for re-adjustments, and a call for 
fresh effort along new lines for the regeneration and uplift of China. 
Eleven of the articles were prepared for a competition arranged by 
Millard's Review with the object of eliciting opinions as to the 
probable effect of the war on missiou work in China. These, with 
three articles reprinted from The Chinese Recorder, are specially 
valuable in this time of ferment in getting a view, from various 
angles, of the social, political, intellectual, and religious needs of 
the Chinese people, and in obtaining a vision of the manner in 
which these can best be satisfied. 

Among the impressions that gather in intensity as we read, 
possibly the most prominent is the manner in which stress is placed 
on the social application of the Christian message, involving the 
salvation of the community as well as the individual. “Salvation 
will be looked upon not as the saving ot man’s soul only, but as 
the redemption of the whole man, of mind and body as well as of 
soul.” “Christianity has the task of capturing for the Kingdom 
of God all the relationships and activities of man, of putting into 
all these things the spirit of service, brotherhood and loyalty to the 
truth.” In the bringing of Christianity into relation to the 
immediacy of social problems in China emphasis is placed on the 
simple elemental Gospel truths. In the very first article in the 
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cry, Who is sufficient for these needed changes? we are pointed to 
Jesus Christ. Man’s eternal need of God, the challenge of the 
cross, and Christ’s message of life reaching the farthest ends of the 
earth, purifying the world and redeeming the lives of the lost, are 
some of the forms of speech that indicate the fact that even if the 
Church has failed or been dormant Christ will win the victory. 

The call for serious reconsideration of mission policy in 
educational work in an early article is emphasized in Dr. Kuo’s 
contribution. Ou page 77 will be found impressive reasons for itv 
creased efficiency. The closing article, by David Z. T. Yui, on 
The Coming Chinese Christian Leadership, is full of significance 
at this time when we have seen what well-lead Chinese propaganda 
can accomplish and the evils it can avoid. 

We wish the articles had been presented in a more attractive 
form. The unleaded pages do not invite study or underlining or 
other notation for after use. Tti these days of examination of all 
available redemptive forces, and perhaps too great a desire to do 
old things in new ways, such articles are worthy of more than the 
casual investigation of pamphlet literature. Typographical mis¬ 
takes are few', perhaps the most unfortunate is the reference on 
page 42 to “ the non-interment of enemies.” 

G. M. 


WHERE ARE THE MISSIONARIES? 

Directory oe Protestant Missions in China. 1919. Edited for the 
China Continuation Committee by Rev. Chas. L. Boynton, Statistical 
Secretary. Kwang Hsiieh Publishing House, Shanghai and Peking. 
Price in China , Mex. $1.30 postpaid. 

Not all useful things are entertaining : this Directory comes 
under that head. It is not a book to be used for the lightsome 
whiling away of time ; yet it is indispensable. It is, as a matter of 
fact, more than a Directory, giving, for those who will take time 
to study it, much information about missionary work in China. It 
is inevitable that there should be errors in a book dealing with 
such a changing group as the missionary body, but care has been 
taken to keep these errors down to a minimum, and help is asked 
to reduce them even more in the future. 

The Preface indicates the improvements attempted this year, 
as (1) greater accuracy, (2) more detailed information , (3) cross- 
references from Parts II and III to Part I, (4) all names removed 
from the 1918 Directory are listed on pages 334-7, with the cause 
of removal, (5) the Chinese characters for each station have been 
added in Part II as well as in Part I. 

In addition, a list of important facts is given under the caption 
“ If you want to know.” 

By way of improvement in detail we note that the name under 
which a Society appears in the World Atlas of Christian Missions 
and the Missions Code, is given in Jenson type ; names not entered 
in either of these books are in Roman type ; Ionic type is used for 
the abbreviations, etc. 

In the way of special statistical information we note that the 
missionary body now numbers 6,561. 
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We ourselves have noted that the names of the provinces in 
connection with the China Inland Mission, for instance, have been 
enlarged and made more dear, and the whole appearance of the 
book shows improvement in clearness. Every office and official 
finding it necessary to get in touch with missionaries in China 
should have a copy of this Directory. 

300 correspondents assisted in gathering the information in 
this book ; to collate it has required a tremendous amount of close 
and careful observation. To both correspondents and Editor and 
the Committee which made the publication of this book possible 
are due hearty thanks. 

In general the book is divided into four groups : (1) societies 
grouped denominationally ; (2) geographical location of provinces 
and statious; (3) alphabetical list of individual names; (4) impor¬ 
tant special committees and organizations. 

The best way to show our appreciation is to buy and use. It 
should not be forgotten that only some such committee as the China 
Continuation Committee could make the publication of such a book 
possible. 

R. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE HINDUS. 

The Presentation of Christianity to Hindus. Board of Missionary 
Preparation, Nezv York. 25 cents. 

This report is one of a set prepared by a Committee on behalf 
of the Mission Boards of North America, with the intention of 
providing junior missionaries with a handy statement of the prob¬ 
lems before them. The names of the compilers, together with 
those consulted in the preparation—over a hundred in number— 
mark the work as a first-hand authority. 

From the point of view' of Chinese Missions it is most advisable 
that the Indian field should be also studied. Buddhism cannot be 
rightly estimated apart from a knowledge of Indian thought. For 
while Buddhism is nominally extinct in India proper, we read here 
that the Vedanta “at the present day is almost supreme; its 
adherents include more than ninety per cent of all the Indians who 
would classify themselves as followers of a definite system.” Now 
Chinese Buddhism, so far as it is a philosophy, is little more than 
the Vedanta with the names changed. And it is this which under 
the name of # ^ still has a vogue among those who wish to rise 
above the level plains of Confucianism. 

For the rest we can but wonder at the number of fundamental 
statements which apply with almost equal truth to China. “Not 
a belief in doctrines but a conformity to certaiu customs and 
institutions enables one positively to call himself a Hindu.” 
“Hinduism is a narrowly national non-missionary religion.” As 
regards social reform movements due to Western influence, “the 
area of Indian life which has been touched by the new influences is 
tiny in comparison with the whole population?” On the relation of 
East and West we read “ At the present time the racial self-conscious¬ 
ness of Hindus is abnormally strong. It is especially manifested by 
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some of the educated classes who resent condescension, keenly feel 
injustice, and dislike patronage.” On the other hand “ the attitude 
of the men of the West is commonly condescending, if not worse.” 
"In the Hindu code of life, patience is a supreme and cardinal 
virtue.” But hardly any virtue is more tested than this in dealing 
with the people. 

Again it is said that the attitude of early missionaries "was 
one of antipathy even of hostility to the religion and the philosophy 
of the people.” To-day there is danger of the other extreme, and 
through forgetting the fundamental opposition at the heart of the 
two faiths, some missionaries have lost their fervour. 

As to methods of work there is naturally no preference shown 
for one form more than another, but an unfavourable report is 
given on attempts to win the people by adopting native food and 
attire. Owing to differences of climate this is judged to be easier 
in China than in India. As to asceticism it is said that the 
missionary who mingles in worldly pursuits and amusements 
presents to the Hindu a difficult problem, hut that the more ascetic 
will always be outdone by the Hindu in that respect; the Christian 
type of piety is better shown by a consideration for all men and a 
readiness to engage in social service. 

The book concludes with an outline of studies of special value, 
aud adds a very adequate and well classified bibliography. 

J. W. I. 


MISSIONARY PREPARATION. 

Eighth Report of thk Board of Missionary Preparation. Edited by 
Dr. Frank K. Sanders, 25 Madison Avenue , New York. G. 25 cents. 

A representative body which makes up the Board of Prepara¬ 
tion for Missionaries for North America, met in New York in 
December 1918 This is a synopsis of the work done. There can 
be no manner of doubt about the devotion and enthusiasm given to 
the consideration of this problem of missionary preparation by the 
leaders of the activities of the Churches in the United States, and 
now that the war is over, one hopes that similar attention will be 
paid to the same question by missionary bodies in other lands. 
There is a saneness of outlook and a full appreciation of the ueeds 
and difficulties shown in the report, and we can only thank God that 
this urgent matter is being considered with such earnest purpose and 
endeavour. There is also a report of the tour made by Dr. Sanders 
in the Far Fast. To those who followed that tour with interest, 
and attended the conferences held, there is little new in his report, 
though he amplifies the convictions formed, and the whole case is 
presented in an unambiguous aud lucid form. One seems to notice 
glimpses of a fuller understanding of the problems, which, 110 
doubt, are due to the open mind of the visitor. To an old hand 
there are a few points which strike one as being puerile, especially 
those referring to the special preparation of married women, and 
Some might object to the statement that “large numbers of mis¬ 
sionaries” settle down " to an almost deadening routine,” and 
we might well ask, What did the Director know in detail of the 
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activities of such missionaries ? Or, was he simply reporting an 
impression gained from cursory observations ? We readily admit 
that younger missionaries are “alert, ambitious, and earnest'’ and 
“ ready to make any reasonable sacrifices for efficiency,” regardless 
of the fact that they need not face the trials and annoyances of 
their predecessors. What grounds there may be for the charge 
that Dr, Sanders found an impatience with the amount of time he 
insisted on having for stating his case fully, we are unable to judge, 
He adds that without this full statement the discussion was liable to 
confine itself to well trodden ground and to be “ a waste of oppor¬ 
tunity.” Having attended some of these conferences we do not 
remember having noticed such bad behaviour, so long as the visitor 
was willing to recognise that those on the ground did know some¬ 
thing, often knew much, of the problems as they affected China. 
Those intimately connected with these problems have formulated 
certain ideals and are anxious to realise them as quickly as possible, 
so are unwilling to let go their views without very definite and 
convincing proofs that they are in the wrong, or that their plans 
are wholly inadmissible : hence they would not like to be lectured. 
The special committee on the Training of Missionaries appointed by 
the China Continuation Committee will, I am sure, appreciate the 
generous terms in which he writes of their work, but there need be no 
spasms of heart-searching at home about '‘convincing its member¬ 
ship of the advisability of certain plans for China,” for the shoe is 
on the other foot. It is to be hoped that one result of the visit will 
be that those at home will recognise that in this matter they must 
allow free play and ample place for the convictions of those in 
China, that there are certain features of the work to be done at home 
and in China that we oil the field understand as intimately as any 
of those who come to us from abroad. 

Yet, we thoroughly agree with the general deductions drawn, 
and the account of the tour is throughout interesting. Most of the 
recommendations would be accepted b}' the main portion of the 
missionaries here. We think further, that the whole report 
deserves the frankest and most earnest consideration of all. For, 
after all, our leaders at the Home Base and the missionaries on the 
field desire only the best for the best service in China and other 
fields. 

Seer. 


A THESAURUS OF ENLIGHTENMENT FOR HOMES, SCHOOLS, 

AND LIBRARIES. 

The Book: or KNOwr.fiDGK : The Children’s Encyclopedia. The 
Grolier Society , 2 West 4.5th St., N. V., The Educational Book Co., 
London. Twenty volumes complete. Terms: Bfex, $60 C.O.D. ; If ex. 
$75 instalment , cash $55 plus $10 a month ; Mex. $65 cash 30 days. For 
sale by the Chinese-American Publishing Co., Shanghai. 

This is an indescribable encyclopaedia; it must be seen to be 
appreciated properly. The letter-type is clear, the books open 
easily and lie fiat and have in general a pleasing appearance, though 
they still retain in the main the serial arrangement in which the 
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wide range of material therein was first brought out. The sixteen 
departments include 6,582 pages, 350 colored plates, 10,000 illus¬ 
trations, 25,000 entries, al! well connected by cross references and 
a serviceable Index of 136 pages. 

Using an adult vocabulary, we would say that it deals with 
history, biology, astronomy, literature, etc.; but iu the language of 
youth it is a book of stories—short, as is fitting—of many races, 
living things, the moving world, stirring events, great books, and 
outstanding leaders. It is scientific and pedagogical yet non¬ 
technical, and while arranged to answer the questions of developing 
youth, many older people will find here answers to questions which 
in their youth they asked iu vain. The contents are fascinating, 
informing, stimulating, and broadening, aud all in the main told in 
simple words. Here we have knowledge made desirable and readily 
available-in fable, fiction, and fact. The fancy, imagination, and 
reason are thus all called on. To glance through these volumes is 
to sense the*hidden fascination of the world all around us. Life 
aud its activities, ancient and modern, are exhibited in fearful, 
grotesque, strange, and marvelous forms. The feeliugs of fishes, 
the life of the stones, the pop of the pop-gun, the diet and move¬ 
ment of plants, the sleep of flowers, the bombarding molecules in 
steam, and numberless other wonderful things are made plain in 
words aud pictures. Teeth, hair, plants, can be seen in different 
stages of growth. Animals one hears vaguely about are seen in 
their native haunts. The upward climb of life from the lower 
forms of vertebrates, with the branches ending in birds aud 
mammals, is shown in a striking way. 

There are unveiled mysteries galore, such as those of sound, 
light, heat, temperature, the nervous system, the digestive system, 
and the magnitude of the universe. Youthful yet “ divine curio¬ 
sity ” is actually allowed to look inside the clock, the piano, the steam 
engine, the brain, the aneroid barometer, etc. The illustrations 
and stories are aimed to meet the needs of more than one youthful 
period. 

There are things to make and to do, as well as to learu 
passively. Model houses, sign languages, and many manual activi¬ 
ties are provided for constructive boys and girls. 

Among the illustrations are reprints of great pictures, a sight 
of which is denied the vast majority of people. Some of the illus¬ 
trations arrest the attention, as where the nervous system aud the 
roots of the nerves are arranged like a telephone system, or where 
trains traveling a mile a minute are shown leaping into space to go 
to the different stars and the number of years of time it would take 
for the journey indicated on each train ! 

In a word, these volumes contain a lot of information put 
together iu a fascinating way, to which others besides adolescents 
will respond. Many prominent men have helped in the compila¬ 
tion of this information. They have done as they aimed to do— 
made knowledge readily understandable by youth. We have no 
hesitation iu urging homes, schools, and libraries to secure at once 
one of these encyclopedias. 


R. 
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Peking Dust. By Ku,,kn N. IjA Motth. The Century Co. Shanghai: 

For sale by Chinese American Publishing House. Mex. $2.20. 

How much of the dust got into the authoress' eyes may be 
judged by the tact that she states in all simplicity that Russia has 
a small sphere of influence of only about 548,000 square miles in 
the province of “Chekiang.” England has one which is a mere 
fleabite, only about 27.8% of the whole of China, of which 86,000 
square miles are in “ Kuan'tung.” The account she gives of how 
these spheres were manipulated or manouvred, and of the tragic 
antics of the foreign advisors of the Chinese government proves 
that the dust worried her much, for she suffers badly from myopia, 
and for the rest “gossip” finds a leading place in her book. On 
what grounds the publishers claim that four months’ stay in Peking 
enabled the lady to “ enjoy unusual opportunities of observation ” 
is a puzzle which we dare not venture to unravel. The Hotel des 
Wagons Tits figures very prominently, and we suppose that the 
“ wags on lights,” as it is sometimes nicknamed, played a no 
inconspicuous part in her field of observation. We must not be too 
hard 011 the writer, for she ends her book by saying that Peking 
“is a place of whirling clouds of gossip, and whirling clouds of 
dust,” and she, dear lady, must have suffered from both these 
afflictions. Further, she should lie grateful for the inherent kind¬ 
liness of the Chinese that her amazing ignorance of Chinese 
etiquette when she “ pinioned the hands of a young Chinese gentle¬ 
man, clad in gorgeous brocade, probably an official,” did not end 
disastrously for her. She is always witty, sometimes interesting, 
when describing her own actual experiences during the four months 
in 1916/17 which she so much enjoyed in the capital, some of 
which were novel to her but commonplace to others. But when 
she quits the realm of actual experiences, she writes in a disjointed 
and often inaccurate maimer, the “dust” and “ gossip ” being too 
much for her, apparently. Surely she should have sifted the 
gossip, and cleansed her eyes of the dust. ,We admire her patriotic 
spirit as shown in her panegyrics of her native land, though, 
evidently, she had never heard of the boycott of American goods 
some years back. She plays the old “Boxer indemnity” trick 
for all its worth, but it is beginning to wear thin by now. We 
have nothing to say against her defense of China, which has so 
often been “betrayed,” for we have no word to offer but con¬ 
demnation of ail who have been guilty of bullying China, and (here 
are some such. We do not object to her fondness for a land wherein 
“cheery blossoms ,5 bloom, and she may be right in the account 
she gives of hov/ the Allies bullied China against Germany, though 
we need far more evidence than she produces to give credence to it. 
But when she comes to Great Britain and France the pen is dipped 
in vitriol. We are afraid she dealt loo freely with a certain nest- 
grotip of gossips : and the book is vitiated by superficial, and often 
unjust, diatribes. 

The authoress has undoubted gifts as a writer, but they should 
be used to better purpose. If she ever comes again, let her avoid 
the gossipmongers, and abstain from statements which are diamet¬ 
rically opposed to the facts. Let her confine herself to questions 
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she understands and to personal knowledge, then we may hope to 
have another book of vastly greater import than this butterfly. 

Seer. 


Stories from Chinese Tiff. By “Rover/’ Messrs. Eward Evans and 
Sons Ltd., Shanghai. $/. Postage 8 cents. 

“Rover” has moved about the province of Szechwan with 
open eyes, alert ears, arc! keen perception of the inner working 
of Chinese minds and appreciation of their customs and ideas. We 
have an admirable account of the Kolaohui, that sinister secret 
society which has stirred up terror in many provinces, and 
which deals also with some of its good points. Another on 
Transmigration is most informing and enlightening. “ Beneath a 
Yellow Skin ” and “ Just a Chinese Girl ” are also full of living 
interest. These ii 6 pages are brimful of most detailed information 
and touching incidents. We most heartily commend it to mission¬ 
aries and others who desire to see and know things concerning this 
great people, and all done in a very arresting fashion. We trust 
the author will continue to provide such a good feast as this book 
supplies. 

Seer. 


A LronT in the Land of Sin cm. Forty-Jive years in the “ True Light 
Seminary," Canton. ^Harriet Nkwhi.i. Noyes. Revcll Company , 
New York and Chicago. G.$i.so, 

This is the record of a life wholly devoted to a sphere of Christian 
service little appreciated and understood when the gracious lady 
whose life-work is here described began her remarkable career. 
One cannot read such a book without devout gratitude to God, and 
a firm belief in the power of the Gospel of Redeeming Cove to 
transform the most hopeless and uninviting, and to wish that there 
were hundreds more of a similar nature in this needy land. One 
cannot read this volume of 250 pages without deep emotion, for it 
shows how one woman, equipped by nature, education, aud grace, 
to do great and abiding things for the Kingdom of God, is able to 
overcome difficulties, to devise and provise deftly, and to conquer 
in the power of faith. She pays worthy tributes to all who have 
been associated with her. The books has thirty-three admirably 
executed illustrations. A book to read and ponder over, to confirm 
faith and to stir up more strenuous endeavour. 

Seer. 


“A Primer on Ist.am “ and the Spiritual needs of the Moham- 
MKDans of China. By Dr. S. M. Zwkmek. Published by the Special 
Committee on Work for III0slews. China Continuation Committee. 
Mex. $01 5. 

This book of fifty pages and five illustrations is prepared for the 
Christians of China, aud will presumably appear in Chinese form 
eventually. Meanwhile, for Chinese who can read it in English, 
aud for missionaries, it will be found valuable, as it gives in a 
condensed form the essentials which we all ought to know. 
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The Moslems of China are so close and clannish that very few 
people outside their own community really know much about their 
doctrines and practices, and probably few Moslems themselves 
know as much as this book can tell them of the history of their 
religion, its distribution, strength, weakness, etc. The name of 
the distinguished author is sufficient guarantee that this “ Primer 
on Islam ” is reliable, and that it is frank and fair. It is fortunate 
that Dr. Zwemer has been able to observe and investigate Chinese 
Mohammedanism in China itself, and to prepare his book to meet 
the actual needs. 

There is an excellent resume of the life of Mohammed, and of 
the rise of Islam. The statement of Moslem beliefs and practices 
will be of real value to Chinese Christians, helping them to see the 
points of similarity and also the great differences between Chris¬ 
tianity and Mohammedanism. The chapter on the best methods of 
reaching Moslems should be carefully read by all Christian workers 
who are likely to come in contact with these interesting people. 
The supreme method of winning Moslems is declared to be love 
rather than argument, and an incentive is given to us by the state¬ 
ment that “ Those who have tried to work among Moslems in 
China have found them not only accessible but sympathetic and 
willing to hear the Gospel message more than in any other country.” 

I M. 


*£ ^ IW biFH OF Mohammed, By Isaac Mason. For sale by the 

Kwang Hsiieh Publishing Co., Shanghai. Mex. sixteen cents , 

This little book of 44 pages gives a succiAct account of the life of 
the founder of Islam. His birth and death, loves and hates, struggles 
and triumphs are all recorded here briefly but clearly. The book 
is printed on tnao-pien paper and the type is clear and good. 
There is an excellent picture of Mecca and the Caaba as a 
frontispiece and there is a very mild criticism of Mahommed’s life 
and work at the end. The style is very easy wen-li; so easy, 
indeed, that sometimes it becomes ambiguous as on page 11, 
%. M {Jjf '‘there was now no great hindrance 

to the progress of Islam.” This is a correct English idiom but one 
doubts whether 51 <{£ can mean a point of time other than the 
actual present. I11 the quotation it means that period of which the 
historian was then writing. On page 

This evidently means " must not offer children in sacrifice" but it 
might mean “must not because of a sacrifice kill their children." 
It would have been better expressed ieX $$ or 

* ^ On page 31 it! ti tk & JW B n m 

from the context this clearly means "If a woman who lias a 
husband be guilty of fornication—" It would have been better 
in & 2. M % JW B etc. In spite of these minor defects 
the book Is quite readable and will doubtless be found useful by 
those working amongst Moslems. 

J. D, 
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Brief Mention. 

World’s Student Christian Federation report of student movements iu 
1917-18 ; a summary of world work among students, dealing with a mem¬ 
bership of 176,000,' iu many countries. This is an interesting volume 
as indicating an international, interdenominational Christian movement 
among the young which must tell for Christian unity mure and more as 
the years go on. The reports from the different fields were based on 
thirteen questions, dealing, among other things, with the effect of the 
war 011 student movements. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR AND 
TEMPERANCE. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir: —The following letter 
on the above subject, just received 
from Rev. J. E). Shoemaker, D.D., 
coutaius some suggestions which 
we believe will be appreciated by 
your readers : 

Dear Mr. and Mrs. Strother, 

“The real point of my writing 
is to eucourage you in keeping the 
question of temperance coming along 
now and again in the list of C. E. 
topics. The leader yesterday was a 
young shop-keeper, who iu addition 
10 his attack on gambling' and witie 
drinking, made a ‘bulls-eye’ on the 
tobacco target. Until the beginning 
of this year be was a smoker. When 
he was attending the men’s class this 
spring, he happened to call at Dr. 
Du’s home and Mrs. Lu pointed out 
the folly of wasting his money on 
tobacco. It took root apparently, for 
before he left the class he wished very 
much to own a Bible Dictionary, 
which was 011 sale there for $1.00, and 
finally decided to cut out the smoke 
and have the Bible study help. Now 
he prizes his book not only for its 
worth, but because it stands to him as 
a symbol of victory over his lower 
nature. 

“ It was interesting to hear how the 
members faced the drink question ; 
for, as you know, ‘ wine ’ is as much 
a part of the meal for most Chinese as 
tea or coffee is for the Americans. 
Some, who were already free from 


bondage, came out clear in condem¬ 
nation of the useless and expensive 
habit, which was only harmful to all 
who used it. Others spoke apologeti¬ 
cally, admitting they could not give 
it up, but advocating moderation iu its 
use. 

“ A few bolder spirits sought scrip¬ 
tural warrant for its use. Paul’s ex¬ 
hortation to Timothy to be * no longer 
a water drinker ’ was made to bear 
more than it could stand. 

“One niau even ventured to find a 
praiseworthy use of the drug, in that 
it made it possible for the daughters 
of Lot to escape the calamity of a 
childless old age. But a later speaker 
corrected this faulty exegesis. I was 
pleased to hear one earnest young 
fellow come out with an answer to the 
plea that the habit is unbreakable, 
which, to me at least, was quite con¬ 
vincing. He said, ‘ Of course, it can 
be given up; any tuan who could give 
up the worship of idols, and all that 
involves, certainly can break the 
bonds of his appetite for liquor.’ 

“ On the whole, it was a very help¬ 
ful temperance lesson. And it be¬ 
hooves the eutire Christian Church of 
China to be arousing itself and arming 
for the fight that will be required to 
rid China of a curse that threatens to 
enslave their land iu a far more dan¬ 
gerous wav than the encroachments 
of Japan, which they so greatly dread. 

“ American tobacco is bad enough 
in its robbery and enslavement of the 
people, but American liquor will be 
ten-fold worse. 

“ Keep on with the good work. 

“ Yours sincerely, 

j. E. Shoemaker.” 

Siucerely yotirs, 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar E. Strother. 
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MISTAKE IN MISSIONARIES’ 
DIARY. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder . 

Dear Sir: — In the September 
number of the Recorder last 
year Mr. Gilbert McIntosh wrote 
a notice about the above men¬ 
tioned subject pointing out “ a 
mistake in the 1919 Calendar 
printed in the beginning of this 
year’s Diary.” May I call your 
attention to quite a similar mis¬ 
take this year in the 1920 Calen¬ 
dar printed in the beginning of 
the 1919 Diary. The 9th moon 
has got 30 days and the 10th moon 
29 days instead of vice versa. 
Thus November 10 shall be the 
1st of the 10th moon, not the 
30th of the 9th moon. All the 
days of the iotk moon must be 
corrected accordingly. 

In stating this mistake I have 
followed a Chinese Calendar Ig 

$r m m s m m m printed by 

The Commercial Press in Shang¬ 
hai. This Calendar proved to be 
right last year. 

Yours sincerely, 

Birger Sinding. 

Changsha, April 23, 1919. 

MORE EIGHT ON “ CONFUC 1 AN 
GOD-IDEA.” 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir: — It is with much 
diffidence that I offer a few 
words of criticism of Dr. Y. Y. 
Tsu’s scholarly paper in your 
May issue on “The Confucian 
God-idea.” 

Dr. Tsu says, speaking of the 
hymns and prayers used by the 
Ming Emperors at the worship 
of Heaven, “Those hymns and 
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prayers were wonderful, breath¬ 
ing of the spirituality of the 
psalms of David and Solomon 
but can we be sure that they 
were more than beautiful poetic 
forms composed for specific occa¬ 
sions and read, perhaps, by the 
Emperors, with no more appre¬ 
hension than a child does when 
reciting the ‘Great Learning’ 
or the ‘Analects of Confucius”? 
This is a little hard on the Ming 
Emperors and harder still on 
those who composed the hymns 
and prayers which excited the 
admiration of Dr. Legge. To 
my mind it seems indubitable 
that the original thinker who¬ 
ever be was who first gave utter¬ 
ance to those lofty spiritual 
thoughts must have been giving 
expression to the genuine emo¬ 
tions and aspirations of bis heart. 
He may not always have lived 
on the high plane indicated by 
these hymns but his feet must, 
for a time at least, have been 
like hind’s feet on his high places. 
High and holy thought does not 
gush from the heart of a vile or 
insincere man. Doegthe Edomite, 
for instance, could not have 
written the twenty-third psalm. 
Unscrupulous men may borrow 
the language of piety for their 
own selfish ends but they are 
incapable of originating it. They 
may, of course, imitate it, but 
they could no more create it than 
figs could grow 011 thorns. 

Someone, then, at some time 
must have had a high conception 
of God and China has a right to 
claim that the highest point 
reached by her religious Ihinkers 
is her truest conception of the 
God-idea. 

I also dissent from Dr. Tsu’s 
criterion of the sincerity of the 
ancient writers by the fruit their 
writings have produced in the 
thought of the men in the street 
to-day. One of the things con- 
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stantly insisted on in tlie classics 
is that in order to understand 
the sage one had need to have 
in himself some capacity for 
being a sage. If you ask the 
natural man to judge spiritual 
things you are likely to get an 
unsatisfactory reply. To inter¬ 
pret the thought ot an author 
you must be in sympathy with his 
ideas and this is as true of those 
who wrote the ancient hymns 
and prayers referred to as of any 
other writers. 

Dr. Tsu’s thesis is the “ Con- 
fucian God-idea.” I wonder 
whether he differentiates that 
from the more ancient Chinese 
idea of God. Not a few foreign 
students of Chinese hold that 
Confucius did much to destroy 
the faith of his countrymen in 
the Supreme Ruler. Certainly 
the references to God in the pre- 
Confucian books are both more 
numerous and more nearly allied 
to Christian conceptions than 
those which are found during 
and after the times of the Master. 

J. D. 

Shanghai, May I2lb, 1919, 


HEATHENISH PRAYER-CYCLES. 

7 0 the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—A day or two ago 
I received an anonymous card 
with Shanghai postmark asking 
me to copy out a prayer (illspelt 
and ungrammatical and to a cer¬ 
tain extent unintelligible) and 
send it to nine friends within 
nine days and promising me that 
on the tenth day I would hear 
some good news and be saved 
from some troubles. A faintly 
crossed-out threat very plainly 
visible said “ Those who fail will 
meet with calamity.” I did not 


comply with the request being 
unmoved by the promise or the 
threat but sent the card with a 
letter to the North China Herald 
hoping that the anonymous 
sender would thus learn how 
little I appreciated being invited 
to take part in what seems to me 
a very vain and very heathenish 
repetition. I am writing to you 
in case he missed the copy of 
the North China Herald. 

Yours truly, 

John Curtis. 

Dublin University Mission. Failing, 
Fukien, May 7th, 1916. 

NEW UNION VERSION. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir In the new Wenli 
Bible, Union Version, the word 
“repent” is iti the New Testa¬ 
ment generally translated by the 
characters Wbat is the 

exact signification of this phrase? 
It is not found in either Williams 
or Giles. In the older versions 
the term used was gfc. Are 
the two expressions identical in 
meaning, as my Chinese writer 
says they are? If so, what is 
the object of the change of order ? 
Ill some ways the older form 
would seem more logical: it is 
more natural that repentance 
should precede amendment, than 
the converse. 

By the use of the character gfc 
do the translators intend readers 
to understand that in the repen¬ 
tance which precedes faith in 
Christ Jesus and forgiveness, 
there is included not only 
penitence, but also a certain 
amount of amendment of con¬ 
duct? This is the meaning that 
Chinese readers inferred from 
the previous rendering of $$ gfc, 
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In the Old Testament, where 
repentance is predicated of God, 
I notice that the character is 
not used, presumably because in 
this case amendment of conduct 
was not implied. 

Yours, etc., 

Thomas Barclay. 


A GOOD WORD. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—As both myself and 
my late wife (recently taken to 
her reward) have been for years 
interested in helping from this 
country, Missionary work in 
China, will you please allow 
me to convey through your 
Editorial, my thanks to God that 
He permitted the Rev. A. H. J, 
Murray to write such a clear and 
searching word for all Mission¬ 
aries in that country—as his 
article upon the “ Uplifting of 
the Church." 

As also to convey my thanks 
to the Recorder for having 
priuted it. Such articles are 
bound to bear fruit by being a 
call , and a help , to many Mission¬ 
aries in China—who nowadays 
(at least some of them) much 
need such a word. 

S. J. M. 

21 Canning Street, Liverpool. 

April 25U1, 1919. 


THE DEEPENING OE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir The article by Miss 
Cable, on the above subject, in 
June issue of the Recorder, is 
thought-provoking, and contains 
suggestions that many of us need 
to take heed to. The marked 
tendency to rush, hurry, and 
attention to a multitude of 
details, in many Mission annual 
gatherings, resulting in the 
largely leaving out of the deeper 
things, is, perhaps, almost juven¬ 
ile, when we consider the 
relative value of things. The 
thought in the word “Retreat,” 
emphasised by others, and of 
which again Miss Cable reminds 
us, is surely worthy of careful 
consideration. Why not intro¬ 
duce real periods of silent prayer 
and meditation, into our summer 
Conferences, etc. ? And could 
we not begin many such meetings 
with one or two days of quiet, 
unhurried gatherings? “Power 
with God means mastery of 
men.” And we need these times 
of lengthened and deliberate 
quiet, if we would be fitted to 
hear the Heavenly Voice, and 
see the Heavenly Vision, and 
thus be prepared to effectively 
serve men. He who is truly 
spiritual is truly practical, and 
filled with holy and aggressive 
force. 

Yours, etc., 

Learner. 
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Y. M. C. A. RURAL SECRETARIES 
IN INDIA. 

Five years ago the Young 
Men’s Christian Association of 
India opened a rural depart¬ 
ment to begin to grapple with 
the terrific economic and social 
needs of the down-troddeu out¬ 
cast masses of the poor. 
Gradually the work has grown 
and developed until now a 
strong organization is able to 
face the village problem. About 
three years ago several experts, 
after a thorough canvass of the 
field, formed a Christian Central 
Bank. This Central Bank loans 
money at 7^ per cent to 
co-operative societies which are 
organized by the Y. M C. A., 
subject to inspection by govern¬ 
ment. It has never yet had a 
bad debt lior made a loan on 
which the interest has not been 
paid. Its Board of Directors is 
composed of men of the highest 
Christian character. It is under 
complete and constant inspection 
of the government. This bank 
forms the financial centre for 
Christian co-operative societies 
and rural banks. 

Able young college graduates 
of strong moral character are 
chosen by the Y. M. C. A. and 
given a thorough training in 
government agricultural schools, 
government training in conduct¬ 
ing co-operative societies, or as 
specialists in weaving, seri¬ 
culture, leather working and 
other industries. Eet 11s imagine 
a young Indian Secretary, an 
English - speaking college gra¬ 


duate, entering a rural field 
endeavoring to lift the whole 
tone of life in a group of twenty 
surrounding villages. As he 
enters the village there is 
evidence on every side of 
squalor, poverty, insanitary 
conditions and debt. He makes 
a survey of the field, and 
prepares to form a co-operative 
society with unlimited liability. 
The government inspector then 
visits the village, examines all 
their property and accounts, and 
approves of the amount of the 
loan to be made, to them. 

First of all the old debts of the 
villagers are paid off which have 
been hanging like a mill-stone 
about their necks, bearing 
interest at from 18 to 150 per 
cent with the principal constant¬ 
ly increasing. Once the village 
is free, new loans are made which 
are confined strictly to productive 
investments. These must be 
approved by the committee of 
the village, every man of whom 
is responsible to the full extent 
of his own property, and hence 
no bad loans are sanctioned. 

The Y.M.C.A. rural secretary 
teaches the people to keep their 
books and to educate their 
children. He teaches the 
farmers better methods of 
fertilizing, the preserving of 
crops and fodder ; be introduces 
the silo, teaches the people the 
rotation of crops, better methods 
of caring for cattle and poultry, 
and how to secure the best 
market for their produce. In 
other districts the rope and 
fibre, and leather industries are 
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successfully introduced. Co¬ 
operative societies soon teach 
the people new habits of thrift, 
self-help and co-operation. 

But their progress does not 
end here. The co-operative 
society and the economic benefits 
are made the leverage for lifting 
the entire life of the village— 
moral, social, educational and 
religious. In the first place 
people are taught that no loans 
will be advanced unless there is 
better sanitation; the filthy 
cess-pools must be filled and the 
village cleaned and made health¬ 
ful. In the next place the 
society insists upon the opening 
of a village school. When the 
adults become ashamed that they 
cannot read or write or sign their 
own documents, night schools 
are opened for them. The 
co-operative society becomes also 
a great moral leverage. 

Take a typical rural worker 
like my friend Manuel. This 
one man is conducting work 
through twenty-five local rural 
Y. M. C A.’s which have been 
organised in his own district. 
Last year more than one thou¬ 
sand cottage prayer meetings 
were conducted, fifty Bible 
classes were held and fifty-two 
men joined the church. And all 
this work has been accomplished 
by one educated Indian Christian 
whose entire budget can be covered 
for $500 a year. 

This work has been tested 
now for Jive years. Its growth 
has been steady and normal. 
The number of rural secretaries 
has increased from three to 
twenty-three, co-operative so¬ 
cieties from 5 to no, their 
membership from 200 to over 
4,000. The working capital 
increased from $1,700 to over 
$75,000. 

G. S. Eddy. 


A BLIND PREACHER. 

Miss Ackzell, of the China 
Inland Mission, writes from 
Siaoyi, Sba., “ In the beginning 
of 1918 I taught a blind youth 
named Liu to read the Mandarin 
Union Braille system. He was 
nineteen years of age and had 
been blind for three years. He 
was exceptionally bright and 
clever and learned to read the 
New Testament after two weeks’ 
instruction. I, myself, had to 
learn and teach at the same 
time. My pupil is now at our 
Theological Seminary in Yun- 
cheng. Letters from the teachers 
say that he is getting on very 
well. He is not behind any of 
his classmates, although he is 
blind. He is now studying 
English so as to be able to read 
the whole Bible and other 
books ; books in Chiuese Braille 
being as yet very few. 

Mr. Liu belongs to a well-to- 
do family who were very bigoted 
vegetarians. He began school 
early and made such remarkable 
progress that great hopes were 
entertained of a brilliant future 
for him, when he would 
accomplish great things for his 
country. His one ambition was, 
that when that time came he 
would free China of foreigners 
and of the Jesus Religion. 

At the age of sixteen Mr. Liu 
suddenly lost his sight. The 
blow to his parents was a crush¬ 
ing one. When somewhat later 
be became ail earnest believer in 
the religion which he had once 
persecuted and scorned the blow 
was almost equally severe. In 
time, however, his prayers and 
the change in his character wou 
tire consent of his parents to his 
baptism. Now they have pre¬ 
pared a nice large room where 
every Sunday some of the 
Christians nearby, and not a few 
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non-Christians gather and wor¬ 
ship the living God. 

Mr. Lin’s zeal and love for his 
Lord are most remarkable. Far 
and near he is out preaching. 
Of course, there is much curio¬ 
sity to see and hear the blind 
man read, but that is not all, for 
some have really come out as 
Christians through liis influence. 

When people pity him because 
he has lost his sight, 4 Such a 
boy,’ they say, ‘ who surely 
would have been a great man in 
the State/ he just tells them 
that a few years of blindness 
down here does not count much, 
as through this he has gained 
spiritual sight. ‘ If I bad not 
lost my sight I wouki never 
have been a Christian/ he says. 

' I was too arrogant and full of 
pride. God knew it was the 
only way to get me/ 

Will you by prayer help this 
young servant of Christ, that he 
may be used to draw many to 
the Master. His father begins 
to see the light, but his mother 
is a fanatic vegetarian still. His 
wife is an earnest inquirer.” 

Why not send to the B. and 
F. B. S., Shanghai, for a Braille 
Primer (Teachers’ Edition) and 
Mark’s Gospel ? If you have 
a suitable blind person at band 
you, or one of your Chinese 
helpers, can “ Teach it and 
learn it at the same time,” and 
it may be, train an effective 
witness for the Gospel. 


CANTON CHRISTIAN COLLEGE 

“harvest meetings” 1919. 

This year we have held two 
series of meetings. The first, on 
April 26th and 27th, was for stud¬ 
ents; the second, on May nth, 
was for workmen and servants. 
Three meetings were held for the 
students. The speaker at the 
first was Mr. Tracey K. Jones 


(Y. M. C. A.) and at the other 
two Dr. John Kirk (New Zealand 
Pres. Mission). Mr. T. P. Wong 
(Y. M. C. A.)—a former C. C. C. 
student—acted as interpreter. 
For workmen and servants two 
meetings were held—one for 
women and one for men—and at 
both the speaker was the Rev. 
Cheung Laap Tsoi of the Baptist 
Mission. In the result of the 
meetings these friends have their 
“great reward,” but none the 
less are we grateful to them for 
service willingly given and deeply 
appreciated. 

'Phe results of these meetings 
are as follows: 

Decisions : 

Staff . 1 

Students ... ... ... ... 67 

Workmen and servants... .. 22 

Total 90 

Of the students five are special 
students whose homes are abroad. 
Eleven are from the last two 
years of the Higher Primary 
School. Forty are from the 
Middle School—years one to 
three: two from the Girls’ School; 
and nine from the College in¬ 
cluding fourth and fifth years 
Middle School. Of the workmen 
and servants eleven are women, 
and eleven men. 

These new Christians are now 
joining various Churches in 
Canton. Many of the Churches 
in the past, however, have not 
used the services of their student 
members so much or so wisely 
as they might have done. We 
urge the Churches to shoulder 
their privileges and responsibi¬ 
lities in Ibis matter. 

results of health essay 
CONTEST. 

Conducted by the Joint Council 
011 Public Health Education. 

In all, there were fifty-six 
students w’ho entered the contest. 
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Among them forty-two were hoys 
and fourteen girls. Twelve were 
of college grade; twenty-eight 
and sixteen of middle and pri¬ 
mary school grades respectively. 
Some students wrote on more 
than one subject. For that rea¬ 
son sixty-one papers were re¬ 
ceived. Of these twenty-one 
were written in English and 
forty in Chinese. Nine were 
written on "What Makes one 
Sick"? thirty on "Personal 
Hygiene," eight on "Home 
Sanitation," nine on “Health as 
a Factor in Bringing about the 
Rise and Fall of Nations," and 
five on "The Relationship be¬ 
tween National Health and Na¬ 
tional Wealth." 

Papers were sent in from eleven 


different provinces, viz : 


Kiangsu 

... 25 

Shansi 

... 2 

Chihli 

13 

Hupeh 

... 2 

Kiangsi 

5 

Fukien 

... 1 

Hunan 

Chekiang 

... 3 
- 3 

Shantung 

Kansuh 

... T 
... T 


Kwangtung ... i 


The following students are the 
winners: 

I. College Grade. 

Winner of First Prize. Mr. 
John Wu of the Comparative Taw 
School of China, Shanghai, writ¬ 
ing in English on “ The Relation¬ 
ship between National Health 
and National Wealth," awarded 
$20.00. 

Winner of Second Prize. Mr. 
Wang Chen of Tsiug Hua College, 
Peking, writing in Chinese on 
"The Relationship Between Na¬ 
tional Health and National 
Wealth," awarded $10.00. 

II. Middle School Grade. 

Winner of First Prize. Mr. 
Ou Yang Cbing of Yeuh Yuen 
Middle School, Changsha, writ¬ 
ing iu Chinese on " Personal 
Hygiene," awarded $10.00. 


Winner of Second Prize. Mr. 
Tsu Hai Nyoen of Soochow 
Academy, Soochow, writing in 
English on " How to Keep One’s 
Self in Perfect Health," awarded 
$5 oo- 

On account of large number of 
papers from Middle Schools, it 
was decided to add three more 
prizes of $3, $2, and $1 respec¬ 
tively. They were awarded in 
the following order: 

Third Prize. Miss Kwei Ts 
Liang of St. Mary’s Hall, Shang¬ 
hai, writing in English on " How 
to Keep One’s Self in Perfect 
Health." 

Fourth Prize. Mr. Tail Kok 
Thoan of Anglo-Chinese College, 
Amoy, writing in English on 
"How to Keep One’s Self in 
Perfect Health." 

Fifth Price. Miss Liu Jung 
Sliih of Bridgeman Memorial 
School, West Gate, Shanghai, 
writing in Chinese on "Home 
Sanitation." 

III. Primary School Grade, 

Winner of First Prize . Miss 
Hseng Chen Hsatig of Baldwin 
School for Girls, Nanchang, 
Kiangsi, writing in Chinese on 
"What Makes One Sick?" 
Awarded $5.00. 

Winner of Second Prize. Mr. 
Chang Chen Hseun of Yi Cheong 
School, T‘ai Hsien, Kiangsu, 
writing in Chinese on "What 
Makes One Sick?" Awarded 
$2.50. 

fudges: Dr. Robert C. Beebe, 
Mr. C. C. Nieh, and Dr. V. P. 
Yui. A word of appreciation 
must be said of Mr. C. C. Nieh 
for offering the prizes. 

We appreciate the efforts of 
the students very much. Many 
students whose names have not 
appeared in the winners’ list, 
really did very well; and it was 
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for this reason that we gave five 
prizes to middle school competi¬ 
tors. Every student who com¬ 


peted, probably learned more 
about health than by hearing a 
dozen health lectures. 


News Notes 


From October 4th, 1918, up 
to May 22nd, 1919, the Yunnan 
Mission received Mex. $5,905.22, 
of which the Chinese contribut¬ 
ed $5,442.34. 

The Anti-Narcotic Society of 
Tientsin has over seventy 
branches in the 119 districts of 
Chihli. They hope to have one 
branch in each district. 

The Peking International Anti- 
opium Association received a 
gift of $1,000 gold from Mrs. 
Chadbourne of New York, 
through the American Minister. 

The Rev. F. B. Turner has 
recently been honored by the 
President of China with the 
decoration of the fifth class of 
the “Excellent Crops.” This 
was done in recognition of 
services rendered in connection 
with the flood in Tientsin during 
the autumn of 1917. 

New equipment has been 
provided lor the Lily Valley 
Conference grounds, which, to 
the end of August, is under the 
personal supervision of Mr. 
Ralph B. Colson. Property and 
equipment are placed at the 
disposal of tl'.e Christian move¬ 
ment in China, particularly for 
the use of conferences. 

Prof. T. E. Tong, after twelve 
years in the Shanghai Baptist 
College, is opening on July 1st a 
translation bureau. He and a 
staff of assistants are prepared to 
do translation work (into Chinese) 
at stipulated rates for different 


types of work. Thus we have a 
Christian translation bureau 
which will prove very useful, we 
are sure. 

The “ Morphia Black List,” 
we learn from the Bulletin of the 
International Anti-Opium Asso¬ 
ciation, containing the names of 
Japanese firms, and published in 
the Peking and Tientsin Tunes, 
has brought about an almost 
complete cessation of the illicit 
trade in morphia and cocaine, and 
consequently the List has been 
withdrawn from publication. 

From The Herald , the organ 
of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
we learn that at the Institute 
and Museum, Tsinanfu, visitors 
during 1918, including atten¬ 
dances at addresses and lectures, 
numbered 353,392, representing 
all classes of the community. 
During the same year there were 
48,216 visitors to the city 
museum at Tsingchowfu. 

Mr. Chen Tieh-sheng has been 
appointed to give his whole 
time to the Committee on a 
Forward Evangelistic Movement. 
He will be glad to respond so 
far as his time and streugth 
permit to invitations to address 
conferences and other church 
meetings with reference to 
evangelistic methods and work. 
He may be addressed in care of 
the committee at No. 5 Quinsan 
Gardens, Shanghai. 

For those who wish to get an 
iusight into one of the interesting 
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modern pedagogical develop¬ 
ments, we recommend the 
reading of an article in the July 
(1919) Educational Revie tv on 
“The Measurement of Intellect 
as Applied to Schools/’ by A. 
Archibald Bullock, M. S. The 
writer has had practical ex¬ 
perience in the matter of the 
measurement of the intellect, 
and writes instructively. 

The financial year of the 
London Missionary Society, 
which closed on March 31st, 
was the most prosperous in the 
history of the Society. There 
was an advance in the ordinary 
contributions of ,£9,693 ; while 
from legacies came the large 
sum of ^78,854. Of this latter 
sum ^56,000 is being invested 
as capital reserve as a means of 
cancelling payment of interest on 
borrowing. 

During 1918 the North China 
Union Language School enrolled 
226 different students. They 
represented 21 missionary so¬ 
cieties, 4 Legations, 4 Chinese 
Government Boards, and 12 
foreign firms. A library has 
now been secured and some 
funds are in hand for developing 
it. Twelve organizations, in¬ 
cluding the British Chamber of 
Commerce and the British 
Legation, are represented 011 the 
Board of Directors. 

The China Club of Seattle, in 
co-operation with the University 
of Washington, the Chamber of 
Commerce, aud the Commercial 
Club, is working on plans to assist 
Chinese students to prepare for a 
commercial career. Students will 
spend an equal amount of time 
in study and actual practice 
aloug commercial lines with 
Seattle business firms. A num¬ 
ber of the Seattle merchants are 
prepared to assist the students 


[July 

in this new and interesting 
venture. 

Dr. A. A. Fulton, of the 
American Presbyterian Mission, 
Canton, on June 4th, 1919, 
celebrated his seventieth birth¬ 
day. For thirty-eight years he 
has been a missionary, aud is 
still well and active. One reason 
given for the success of this 
pioneer worker is his willingness 
to listen to the ideas of his 
junior colleagues and to give 
responsibility to them. We con¬ 
gratulate him on his long term 
of service and promise of yet 
other years of helpfulness. 

At the request of the Editorial 
Board the Rev. Milton T. 
Stauffer, Secretary of the 
Committee 011 Survey and 
Occupation (of the C. C. C. ) has 
assumed responsibility for the 
page on “ Intercession,” which 
he has carried on for the past 
five months. He will appreciate 
receiving any suggestions or any 
material for the improvement of 
this page which any of those 
interested in this important 
subject of intercession are able 
to send to him from time to 
time. 

We note in the Fukien 
Diocesan Magazine , July (1919), 
that among the forward steps 
taken by the Synod during the 
last year, as reported by Bishop 
Hinds, is the admission of 
women to the Councils of the 
Church. This gives to women 
the power of voting for and 
being elected as representatives 
upon the pastoral committees, 
district Church Councils, and 
the Synod. In the same maga¬ 
zine Rev. John Curtis reports a 
most inspiring development of 
work among the men in Funing 
City. Following the New Year’s 
evangelistic effort, a couple of 
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lowly Christians, not learned and 
not mighty, carried on evangel¬ 
istic work ; as a result, the men’s 
side of the church is now packed 
Sunday after Sunday and has 
overflowed into a third of the 
women’s side. 

On June 4th, 1919, the corner¬ 
stone of the headquarters of tire 
National Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion was laid in the presence of 
an interested audience. The 
land for the building cost G. 
$40,000; the present portion of 
the building will cost Tls. 
86,000, and when finished, 
about Tls. 125,000; with a total 
floor area of 48,300 square feet. 
The building will be up to date 
in every respect. Thus after 
about nine years the need for a 
national building where this 
organization might effectively 
render its contribution to the 
upbuilding of young men in 
China has been met. 

The third annual report of 
the China Medical Board, for 
the year 1918, shows that during 
the period reported plans for the 
Peking Union Medical College 
and the School in Shanghai, 
made progress, especially in 
Peking. Assistance has been 
rendered to a number of mission 
hospitals, with the idea that 
graduates of the future Medical 
School may serve their intern¬ 
ship in these hospitals. During 
the year thirty-one medical 
missionaries on furlough and 
twelve Chinese doctors have 
been studying in the United 
States ou scholarships or fellow¬ 
ships provided by this Board. 
We note that the Board is also 
assisting three Chinese pharma¬ 
cists. A few existing medical 
schools of strategic importance 
have also been assisted. 


From the 1917-18 report of the 
World’s Student Christian Fed¬ 
eration, we learn that in China 
there were, in the year reported, 
148 separate student organiza¬ 
tions with a membership of 
12,443. Seventeen publications 
specially suited to their needs 
were issued, and eleven confer¬ 
ences held, attended by 1,511 
students. In addition, during 
the year 8,110 students were 
enrolled in Bible classes. The 
Chinese Student Volunteer Move¬ 
ment for the Ministry, a part 
of this work for students, now 
has a national staff of three 
Secretaries, with Volunteer 
Bands organized in fifty-two 
schools. In the way of social 
service many of these student 
associations conduct free schools 
for poor children, one such con¬ 
ducting and financing nine at au 
expense of $ 1,000 a year, and 
another twelve. 

The April 19th (1919) issue 
of The Living Church has au 
interesting short article on the 
plans of the Domestic and For¬ 
eign Missionary Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the U. S. A., showing that they 
have decided to put ou a nation¬ 
wide campaign in which at least 
twenty million dollars will be 
raised, over a period of three 
years. To carry this out they 
have appointed a committee, of 
five, with power to act. Already 
a survey of the work of both 
domestic and foreign fields is 
under way. It is noted that “ for 
the first time in the history of 
this Church, therefore, a practical 
working basis co-ordinating, as 
far as diocesan autonomy will 
permit, the whole work of the 
whole Church, will be sought.” 
The Rev. Robert W. Patton, 
D.D., has been chosen as nation¬ 
al director of the movement. 
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Personals 


BIRTH8. 

March : 

30th, at Fenchow, Sha,, to Mr. and 
Mrs. W. R. Leete, A. B. C. F. M., a 
daughter (Sarah Elizabeth). 

MAY : 

7th, at Foochow, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Chas. H. Riggs, A. B. C. F. M., a son 
(Wilbert White). 

25th, at Taiyiienfu, Sha., to Rev. 
and Mrs. S. Henderson Smith, E. B, 
M., a son (Stephen Lane). 

June : 

2nd, at Chungchow, Sze., to Mr. 
and Mrs. M. P. Smith, C. M. M., a son 
(Omar Loveys). 

MARRIAGES. 

Junk : 

3rd, at Shanghai, Miss K. C. Mc¬ 
Mullen and Mr.'S. C. Farrior, P. S. 

4th, at Soochow, Miss N. P. Sprunt 
and Rev. L- L. Tittle, P. S. 

12th, at Shanghai, Miss Ida M. 
Albaugh, P. S., and Mr. John R. 
Vousdeu. 

DEATHS. 

May ; 

15th, at Columbia, S. C., U. S. A., 
Edwin Clark, eldest son of Rev. and 
Mrs. E. C. Lobenstine, C. C. C., of 
acute dysentery. Aged three years 
and eight months. 

iSth, at Paotowchen, Mr. Sven 
Carlsson, C. I. M., from typhus fever. 

19th, at Foochow, Wilbert White, 
infant sou of Mr. and Mrs. Chas. H. 
Riggs, A. B. C. F. M. 

21 st, at Haichow, Rev. A. D. Rice, 
P. S. 

ARRIVALS, 

May : 

17th, from 0 . S. A., Miss M. R. 
Ogdon, P. E. 

Junk : 

1st, from Sweden, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. A. Lifbom (ret.), Messrs, M. O. 
Hjartstrom, K. O Gustafsson, A. G. 
Abrahamsson, J. N. Johaussou, C. M. 
Carlsson, and Misses B. J. Kyrk, E. M. 
Eriksson, H. V, Carlsson, C. I. M. 


From England, Dr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Davidson, F, F, M. A.; Misses M. E. 
Goudge, M. W. Jago, E. E. Massey, 
C. M. S. From U. S. A,, Rev. W. F. 
Hayward, P. E. 

3rd, from Sweden, Mr. G. A. Stal- 
hammer. Miss H. A. Dahlberg (ret.), 
Miss E. K. Svensson, C. I. M. 

13th, from England, Misses I. Smith, 
F. Herbert, M. Preedy (ret.), C. I. M. 

14th, from Scotland, Miss M. E. 
Moore (ret.), C. S. F. M. 

17th, from Norway, Dr. and Mrs. 

V. Vogt, MissE. Berg (ret.), N. M. S. 

20th, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 

W. H. Sears, S. B, C, 

DEPARTURES 

May : 

24II1, to U. S. A., Mr. G. F. Turner, 
Y. M. C. A. 

31st, to F/iigland via U. S. A., Rev. 
and Mrs. L. Wigham, Rev. and Mrs. 

B. Wigham, Rev. and Mrs. C. M. 
Stubbs and children, Miss Vera 
Vardon, F. F. M. A. For 0 . S. A., 
Mrs. J. A. O. Gotleberg, N. M. S. 

Junk : 

14th, to Canada and England, Mr. 
and Mrs. IJ. H. Taylor and Muriel, 
Rev. and Mrs. W. A. McRoberts 
and children, Mrs. G. Cecil-Smith, 
Frances and Edward, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. I). Cunningham and daughter, C. 
I. M. To Canada, Rev, C. B. Nauroau, 

C. I. M. To England, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Weller and children. Misses G, C. 
Davey, E. Kerly, K. G. Wray, R. M. 
Ford, G. N. Spink, C. I. M. To 
Sweden, Mr. and Mrs. J. L Classon 
and children, C. I. M. To Norway, 
Mr. B. K. Ystenes, C. I. M. To U, S. 
A., Misses Berdice Lawrence, Jean 
Adams, Gertrude Tyler, M. E. M.; 
Dr. and Mrs. D. T. Davidson, Y. M.; 
Rev. and Mrs. W. R. Wheeler, P. N.; 
Miss R. Jourolmon, P. S.; Rev. and 
Mrs. W. J. Hail, Y. M. To Canada, 
Dr. P. C. Leslie, P. C. C. 

16U1, to Australia, Miss P. M. Deck, 
C. I. M. 

22nd, to U. S. A., Dr. Frances J, 
Heath, Miss Clara B. Smith, M. E. M. 

28th, to U. S. A,, Misses Mildred 
Clark, Annie M. Wells, M. E. M. 

To U, S. A., Miss M. C, Mason, 
P. N. (Date not given). 
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THE BROKEN ALTAR 


Deep in the long dark hills above Foochow, 

Was built an altar and a house of prayer ; 

And all around were rocks and heatheu shrines, 
And fear and death held nightly revel there. 

Until one day a Vesper bell rang out, 

And all the gods in all the shrines stood still, 

And listened, wondering what bold soul had dared 
To wake that music in their sacred bill. 

For with the music sounded forth a Name, 

And at that Name the rocks and trees rejoiced ; 
And all the powers of evil were dismayed, 

Fearing their stronghold in the hills was lost. 

And every eve the little bell pealed on, 

And every morn was heard the matchless Name ; 
Till Nature smiled and felt a new hope stir 
The groaning sinews of her weary frame. 

But all the demons of the haunted glen. 

Working with craft and guile and might of hell; 
Banded their forces and in seven short years, 
Silenced the music of the Christian bell. 

And when I dared that rocky road once more, 

The sorrow of the valley called to me ; 

And with bent head and heart too full to speak, 

I stood surrounded by earth’s misery. 

No footfall answered mine along the vale, 

No voice of man or child or prayer or bell; 

But two tall pine trees, shuddering as I passed, 
Showed me the ruined temple, the deserted cell. 

Oh broken altar ! Silent Vesper bell ! 

Oh wounded Nature and deserted fane ! 

Would that my wayward feet had never strayed 
Along that lonely mountain path again. 


At Kuliaug. 


W. S. P. w. 
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Editorial 

The crux oi' Christian unity is “organic 
“ ©rgantc tlburcb church union, M a phrase with a definition 

tending to vary ; its final form will probably 
be different from that which any interested group now antici¬ 
pates. For any group of Christians to attempt to stay this 
movement is to make itself a denominational Canute ; more 
practical as well as “spiritual” Christian unity is inevitable; 
how to mould it so that all may participate therein is the 
problem. To begin with, all must remember that while many 
institutions handed down from the past will never lose their 
value, nothing has permanent value simply because it is historic. 
The danger of a world-wide Christian organization, with rigid 
ecclesiastical forms which might repeat past attempts to 
dominate religious life, must be guarded against ; at the same 
time Christian unity must take the place of denominational 
belligerency. Extreme independents, while opposing “organic 
church union” as they understand it, must not forget that a 
local church autonomy which grew' up in almost isolated 
communities in the days of an un-co-ordinated world may not 
in its extreme form fit a modern co-ordinated world. This is 
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being recognized in general conventions which unite to a 
certain extent even autonomous local churches. Advocates of 
the “ historic episcopate ” must remember the problem of 
external, centralized authority as over against the internal 
authority of the Spirit. At Kikuyu, after a long period o 
perplexity, a practical Christian alliance without the “ historic 
episcopate” was effected. In South India the Congregational, 
Presbyterian, and Episcopal elements are to be combined in an 
outstanding experiment. Here the co-ordinating and executive 
function of the episcopate, and not its theory, is being 
accepted; but au 11 elective, constitutional episcopacy” will 
ere long be something different from that in the past to which 
it is joined. 

In connection with the union in China of the Presbyterian, 
London Missionary Society, and American Board churches, 
the question of the “historic episcopate” does not appear. 
Throughout all these movements, however, the desire to preserve 
the autonomy of the church, general or local, is plainly seen. 
In China the Church to come out of the union is to be 
autonomous as regards doctrine; and some think the same 
should be true as regards organization also. In the meantime, 
the different sections of this Church will continue to adhere to 
their own doctrinal statements. 

It would appear from the above facts that a form of 
organic Christian unity is possible which does not involve 
rigid uniformity in either doctrinal statements or church polity. 
Such autonomy leaves either the group of churches or the 
individual church to develop as the Spirit may lead. That the 
Spirit may lead into a form of Christian organization different 
from anything that now exists, is not improbable. We must 
have organization of Christian forces without external domina¬ 
tion from any force, ecclesiastical or otherwise, mild or heavy. 
A definition of “ organic church union ” seems to be emerging 
which should render Christian unity easier. The extreme 
independents might well ask themselves whether in this stress 
on church autonomy there is not a clue that even they cannot 
afford to ignore. But we must be content to go slow. To 
force the issue is to produce a structure doomed to early 
collapse. We are entering the period of thinking together. 
It may be as a correspondent says, that “something greater 
than either episcopacy or independency ” is moving throughout 
Christendom. 
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If the Christian spirit means anything in 
Christian Diplomacy . , r . . , r t , ,, 

„ Z tui China and [apau it must atreet tavorablv the 

—Japan and China. , / f , , , . 

attitude ot the two peoples towards each 

other. This is the sphere of Christian diplomacy. We can find 
no excuse for the numerous charges that have injured Japan’s 
good name. There are many public indictments that necessitate 
not explauation but repentance and reformation. But when 
the worst that our righteous indignation can express has been 
said, there is still something more for us as Christians to do 
and say. Action by the Japanese Government in regard to 
the drug business, and the appointment of a civil for a military 
governor of Korea, show a recognition that improvement is 
desirable and possible. Japan’s “predatory penetration into 
China ” is not new in kind, though it is rapidly becoming 
anachronistic. As a result, Japan gets the brunt of the criticism 
therefor from both the moral conscience of the world and 
the disturbed consciences of those who preceded her and who 
would like to continue to hold what has already been secured 
in the same way. This, however, does not make any less the 
injustice to China. There is here an international tangle 
which Japan together with most of the powers must settle on 
the basis of a new idealism. China’s recent outbreak against 
her exploitation was not new in kind but it was more nearly 
unanimous than any previous one. Now it appears that not all 
the Japanese approve of what has been charged against their 
nationals. There are signs of a democratic movement in Japan 
that means much. The Japan Advertiser for July 5th (1919) 
contains a report of two Japanese representatives of the Federa¬ 
tion of Japanese Churches and a missionary representative of 
the Council of Federated Missions, who went to Korea to study 
the situation. Their investigation appears to have been 
thorough. The Rev. Ishizaka said among other things, “We 
found that some conditions were really just as we had beeu 
anticipating and some were worse than we had expected them 
to be.” Not only were the general charges admitted by these 
representatives but they were also disapproved. There was no 
attempt to excuse unnecessary atrocities or discrimination, and 
the need for more democratic treatment of the Koreans was 
also urged. There is thus a phase of public opinion in Japan 
which promises better things. With this spirit Christians in 
China should seek to get in touch and co-operate. In other 
words, Christians must seek to promote Christian feeling 
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between Japan and China. Ways to do this are suggested by 
Mr. Tatourelte in Ids article. To leave it alone i.s but to allow 
it to become worse. 

One other word : we could wish that tile books dealing 
with Japan and China might sometimes touch on the common 
interests of these contiguous peoples as well as their many 
points of conflict. We must be frank about Japan’s faults but 
let us also try to be as frank and accurate in extending the 
Christian international attitude. Christianity should make it 
possible to discuss the promotion of better relationships. 


* 


* 


tfbtiieae Christian 
f&eaUsm. 


I)r. Wang Chen-Ting, one of the Chinese 
delegates to the Peace Conference, in an 
interview with the representative of the 
Westminster Gazette as quoted in the London and China 
Express of May 22, 1919, remarked: — 


“ The whole point is that, if the tour hundred millions of 
Chinese people are to be forced to fight for their own existence and 
to get hold for themselves of the ‘ strong mailed fist,’ there will be 
a terrible war between the white peoples and the Chinese. But the 
Chinese do not believe in war ; the Chinese believe in moral forces 
to build up a civilization of a high order. We believe in what Sir 
Douglas Haig said—the levelling-up of the whole social life. The 
growth of China from a small State of three or four million people 
to the preseut stage of four hundred millions living on four million 
square miles of territory bas been created through moral forces. 
It was a process of levelling-up the surrounding tribes and people. 
Our literature, our philosophy, and our idealism have gone with us 
and, as it were, converted the surrounding tribes. 

“Coming into contact, however, now’ with a Christian civiliza¬ 
tion, we find a higher order still of idealism based on a conception 
of mutual service. If the Western people now will endeavour to 
help China iu her transition from the old order into the new order, 
through the process of levelling-up instead of levelling-down, then 
the world will have an assurance of peace and the Teague of 
Nations will become a reality. W T e younger men in China are doing 
our best to convince China to go against militarism and to develop 
on democratic lines. We are firmly convinced that our cherished 
idealism, our belief that war is a curse, is correct; that the nations 
can adjust their differences through a right conception of the 
relation between nation and nation, and through the supremacy of 
international law over violence and physical force. In our effort to 
establish a true democracy iu China we are convinced that an 
effective way of realising our objective is to bring Christianity to 
the Chinese people.’’ 
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tTriiiw (Thriar^n “Go ye and make disciples of all the nations,” 

urMnnAMiam r» has stood before the Church’s eyes as the 
Evangelism. djmax of her Fjrst GoS p e] . b J she has 

often read the words to mean only “ make disciples of indivi¬ 
duals in all the nations.” The words certainly mean that, and 
many a splendid evangelistic campaign and missionary enter¬ 
prise has been inspired by them. But they as certainly mean 
more—that nations are to be made disciples of Jesus.. The 
corporate as well as the personal life of men must be brought 
under His sway. St. Paul thought of God as reconciling the 
world unto Himself through Christ. There is a gospel for 
society no less than (or the individual ; and it is the same 
gospel for both—the good tidings of new life with Christ in 
God. An evangelism which does not present both aspects of 
the Gospel—the corporate and the personal—does justice to 
neither and is not “the whole counsel of God.” We are 


familiar with fervid savers of souls, who define sin exclusively 
in individualistic terms, as personal dishonesty or drunkenness 
or uuchastity, and plead for an acceptance of Christ as Saviour 
from these, without a word of corporate iniquity for which the 
individual must bear his responsibility, or of the new social 
life of righteousness into which Christ brings His disciples in 
the Kingdom of God. And we are familiar with zealous 
saviours of society, who denounce social injustices and picture 
the righteous community, but do not press home the necessity 
for a personal devotion to Christ as Lord, that men and women 
may be new creatures in Him. Neither presents the full-orbed 
Evangel The former rescue men from a number of specific 
sins—often most ruinous iniquities, so that one would not make 
light of their great salvation—but rescue them to a most imper¬ 
fectly Christianized conscience, which functions ouly in a small 
circle of duties. They give their converts no vision of their 
homes, their business, their town, their country, in Christ 
Jesus. In consequence these saved souls are frequently most 
unchristian kinsmen, traders, voters, patriots. The latter deal 
too lightly with specific transgressions, losing sight of the 
necessity for confession to those whom they have wronged and 
for restitution wherever possible, minimizing the personal tie 
between the soul and Christ with the miracle of regeneration 
and continuous renewal through believing contact with Him, 
and frequently passing over the obligation that rests on every 
disciple to bring others to an avowed loyalty to his Lord. Both 
the individual and the social demands and promises of the 
Gospel must enter into a truly Christian evangelism. 

From Lecture III. “In a Day of Social Rebuilding ” by 
Henry Sloane Coffin, D.D. 
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Promotion of 3nterceesion 

M IT,TON T, vSTAUFFER. 


“I wit, i, Prav with the Spirit and I wrrj, Pray with the under¬ 
standing also.” I Cor. 14:15. 

Faith then is not the only requisite. To pray “ with the understanding," 
one must know the extent of his need and also the full extent of God’s 
supply. Let us visualize the illimitable resources which prayer places at our 
command. “All things are yours.” Do our plans and our prayers show 
that we believe this? “ Bring an egg shell to the ocean of God’s grace, and 
be sure that thou shah not carry away a gallon.” 

There ought to be a close relationship between the size of our requests 
and the greatness of God’s promises : between our confidence in prayer and 
the degree of our consecration; between the desired gift of grace and our 
growth in grace. We are blind to the limitless resources at our disposal. 
We prevent the generosity of the Giver. We worry on in poverty when we 
might “rejoice evermore’’ in affluence. 

“ The other evening I was riding home after a heavy day’s work; I felt 
very wearied, and sore depressed, when swiftly, and suddenly as a lightning 
flash, that text came to me: ‘ My grace is sufficient for thee.’ I reached home 
and looked it up in the original, and at last it came to me in this way, ‘My 
grace is sufficient for thee,’ and I said, ‘ I should think it is, Lord,’ and burst 
out laughing. I never fully understood what the holy laughter of Abraham 
was until then. It seemed to make unbelief so absurd. It was as though 
some little fish, being very thirsty, was troubled about drinking the river dry, 
and Father Thames said, 1 drink away, little fish, my stream is sufficient for 
thee.’ Or, it seemed like a little mouse in the granaries of Egypt, after the 
seven years of plenty, fearing it might die of famine; Joseph might say, 
‘Cheer up, little mouse, my granaries are sufficient for thee.’ Again, I im¬ 
agined a man away up yonder, in a lofty mountain, saying to himself, ‘ I 
breathe so many cubic feet of air every year, I fear I shall exhuast the 
oxygen in the atmosphere,' but the earth might say, ‘ Breathe away, 0 man, 
and fill the lungs ever, my atmosphere is sufficient for thee.’ Oh, brethren, 
be great believers! Little faith will bring your souls to heaven, but great faith 
will bring heaven to your souls.”— -C. H. Spurgeon. 

Our Father while on the mountain tops or wherever we are this summer, 
remind us of the riches that are ours in Christ Jesus. Grant us visions of 
thy Heavenly treasures which thou art ever ready to pour out upon us. 
Show us how frequently in times past thou hast given us more than we have 
asked for in order to leach ns how limitless is thy supply and how great 
is thy generosity. May we believe thy grace is sufficient for us ; and when¬ 
ever we are overwhelmed by the multitude of our needs, may we lift up our 
eyes to thee and be gladdened by the vision of thy abundant and generous 
supply. This year we would try thee and prove thee and see whether thou 
wilt not pour out upon us such a blessiug as we shall not he able to contain. 
Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen, 



Contributed Articles 



China’s Economic Problems and Christian 
Missionary Effort 

JULEAN ARNOLD 

world is deeply interested in the awakening of China. 
It is difficult for a people who are accustomed to an 
environment of modern industrialism to appreciate the 
significance to the world at large of the transition of a 
population, equivalent to one-fifth of that of the earth, or nearly 
that of the whole of Europe, from a mediaeval civilization to 
one which will bring; it into tune with what the West has 
given the world during the past century, in scientific, industrial, 
and social developments. The changes which the Chinese 
people will experience during the next few decades are so 
stupendous in their significance to themselves and to the world 
at large that we can have no conception of their immensity. 

China is about to recruit a vast army of men and women 
soou to pass from the household and field to the modern factory. 
Probably 80 per cent of its population is still agricultural, and a 
somewhat larger percentage of the industry is of the domestic, 
handicraft character, hut the inrush of modern ideas, modern 
materials, and modern organization is coming so rapidly that 
China’s society is soon to be overwhelmed by it. 

With a country larger in area than the United States, 
marvelously wealthy in natural resources and possessing a 
population of industrious, democratic, peaceful, good natured 
peoples, with the potentialities mentally and physically of any 
other race, with a rich culture which has filtered down through 
the entire mass, the resultant of the four or five thousands of 
years of their civilization, and on a continent which can claim 51 
per cent of the earth’s inhabitants, China has a wonderful future 
in the modern economic world. Its people are gifted with 
a mechanical instinct, are quick to learn and, given the advan¬ 
tages of modern popular education and an effective modem 
governmental administration, which they are capable of devel- 


Note, —Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no reisponsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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oping ; there are no limitations to their possibilities. There 
is no caste among the people. Generally speaking, the only 
difference between one Chinese and another is difference in 
opportunity. One shudders as he looks out over the horizon 
of the new era in China and realizes the gravity of the prob¬ 
lems which confront these people in their transition from their 
past secluded, simple, pastoral laissez-faire existence to the 
modern highly organized industrial society, rendered many fold 
more complex by its relations with the outside world, more 
especially with those of its neighbors. 

The fact that the nation and the communities have not as 
yet enacted factory legislation, made provisions for sanitation 
in connection with their civic and industrial life, or developed 
a body of corporate law, indicates the tardiness of the country 
in modern industrialism. Are the four hundred millions of 
China doomed to struggle through the same experiences in 
their adjustments and in the relationships between labor and 
capital as have marked the progress of Western society ; or 
will their people profit by what the West has learned and 
build their social structure upon a sounder foundation because 
of this knowledge? 

Textile mills are taking the lead in the grand march of 
modern industrialism in China. Thousands of boys, girls, 
men, and women are employed in these factories and, with 
but few exceptions, with little consideration for sanitation, hours 
of labor, age limitations, or the physical or moral well being 
of the operatives. With this factory development, congested 
centers of population are increasing rapidly, far in advance of 
consideration for the welfare of those who are crowding into 
these industrial areas. Past traditions are being scrapped. The 
wholesome influence of the family, the outstanding feature in 
Chinese social life during countless ages, is threatened with a 
serious weakening of its posiliou. So long as the Chinese 
population remained rural, the people lived simple and com¬ 
paratively healthful lives, amidst fairly wholesome surroundings, 
but, with this great transition which is drawing the population 
from the country into the city, they will find themselves 
confronted with some of the most serious problems with which 
the human race has to deal. To keep the people on the farms 
iu sufficient numbers so as to effect the proper adjustment of 
agriculture to the other phases of the ecouomic life of the 
nation aud conserve to the nation an adequate supply of food- 
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stuffs and raw materials, a new agricultural life will have to 
supersede the present conditions which are not greatly different 
from those which obtained two thousand years ago. 

Not only is China confronted with adjusting itself to 
modern industrialism, and modern agriculture, but it has an 
equally great problem iti that of modern transportation. At 
present six-sevenths of China’s population is concentrated in 
one-third its area, that of the South and East which is rich in 
waterways, although there are hundreds of thousands of acres 
of fertile lands in the North and West dependent upon land 
transportation still to be opened to development. Huge 
areas in West China, though fairly well populated, are cut 
off from economic communication with the outside world 
because of lack of railways. There are also, in Ceutral 
Asia and Siberia, empires rich in virgin resources still to be 
colonized and opened to modern development. Railways carry 
with them protection. Development will follow in their wake 
even without effort on the part of the Government. We have 
only to witness the signal success of Chinese settlers in the 
Philippines, Java, the Straits Settlements and other sections 
where transportation facilities have made it possible for them 
to settle, to appreciate the ease with which Chinese popula¬ 
tions flow into areas where colonization is made possible. In 
a sense, China’s problems all center about that of transportation. 
Give the country the railways needed to bring all sections into 
connection with the sea and give it access to Ceutral Asia, pro¬ 
vided we do so without involving the country in grave political 
complications with other powers, and that it can be done 
for the welfare of the Chinese people, which in the broader 
sense will be for the welfare of others as well, and we shall 
witness an economic transformation following therefrom which 
will astound the world in the immensity of its proportions. 
Industry, agriculture, and commerce may all be revolutionized 
with the solution of China’s great transportation problem, and 
a new economic order prevail, but this new order will bring 
with it new problems, affecting all phases of the life of the 
people. 

The question is, will the means for meeting these problems 
in a way so as to bring real prosperity and genuine happiness 
to the Chinese people increase with the demands which they 
will create ? The opportunities and responsibilities which are 
presented in this connection are without limit. 
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We have in China to-day between five and six thousand 
in our foreign Christian missionary forces, spending annually 
millions of dollars contributed by millions of sympathizers 
from the West. Are these forces alive to the demands which 
China in transition will make. upon them ? Are our mis¬ 
sionaries awake to the opportunities and responsibilities which 
this new condition presents (o them ? Do our missionaries 
realize that their work is being put to the test and that if 
they fail to rise to the opportunities which modern economic 
developments offer, they may fall out of the race and a few 
decades hence be reduced to an inconsequential factor. It is 
to be hoped that every missionary in China appreciates his 
solemn duty as a joint trustee of huge funds entrusted to the 
body of missionaries in this country by those from the West 
who rightly expect results commensurate with the investments 
in money, labor aiid other sacrifices. 

Mission methods which may have been successful two and 
three decades ago are inadequate for the problems of to-day. 
The missionary who looks no further than the church and the 
mission school, as these institutions are ordinarily understood, 
is like a sea captain who would content himself with remaining 
in the pilot room of his ship. Like the sea captain, the 
experienced missionary when on duty should be on the bridge 
with his eye trained to detect every influence from without 
which may affect the course of his ship so as to steer it 
safely aud expeditiously to its destination, through all kinds of 
weather, and against all sorts of currents. Furthermore, like 
the sea captain referring constantly to his charts, so also should 
the missionary in addition to his other aids acquire the habit o( 
referring constantly to a good map of the country and surround¬ 
ing territory to help him in keeping his bearings, and in 
understanding his outlook. 

The Chinese people are now receptive to all that the West 
lias to offer, with no prejudice against Christianity. China’s 
gates are now wide open and an ever increasingly larger stream 
of things and ideas Western is pouring in. There is no stem¬ 
ming this flood, but it can be directed in a way so that the 
agencies which make for good, may unpolluted and, before 
they have become suffocated by the forces which will make for 
evil, have full chance to react on the people. 

It is what the Chinese people themselves will do for 
themselves which will determine the use to which they put 
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what the West has to give them. What the people do for 
themselves will depend upon native leadership. What sort of 
native leadership they have may be determined largely by the 
work of Christian missionaries in China, provided those to 
whom this work is intrusted appreciate the grand opportunities 
before them in influencing and moulding this leadership. Our 
missionaries and missionary societies in China can never hope 
to reacli directly a large number of the people, considering the 
vastness of China’s population. They may, however, indirectly 
reach them all, through the concentration of their efforts on the 
training of leaders. 

There seems to be a mistaken idea among many people 
that anybody can be a missionary and that some people are 
missionaries merely because they are unfitted for anything else. 
A missionary in China who is or becomes unfitted for anything 
else is unfitted to remain a missionary. There is no field 
which offers bigger opportunities for big men than the 
missionary field in China, but the big man will have a hard time 
making headway in his work if he finds himself surrounded by 
small and ' narrow-minded colleagues. Naturally cognizance 
must be taken of the fact that mission boards must send young 
men and women to China, owing to the necessity of their 
representatives qualifying in the Chinese language before they 
can do effective work in the field. It is not an easy matter to 
select potentially big men and women from among those who 
have not had full opportunity to demonstrate their possibilities. 
It has been suggested I hat every man chosen for missionary 
work in China, in addition to his educational qualifications, be 
obliged to show that he lias devoted one year successfully to 
mercantile, industrial or some other phase of practical employ¬ 
ment. A test of a similar nature is also suggested for women. 
Young men and women coming to the field and working under 
the inspiration of big men and women with whom they may be 
associated will have a chance to develop the best there is in 
them, but if obliged to work under small men and women, 
they will naturally tend to take on the color of their environ¬ 
ment and stop growing. Thus the question of personnel is 
extremely important to the success, of missionary effort. 

Missionary boards at home do not seem to fully appreciate 
the narrowing effect of permitting their representatives in 
China to reside for long periods in one section of the in¬ 
terior of a country long stagnant, with few opportunities 
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of contact with broadening influences. Missionaries in 
China should not only be encouraged to travel about from 
time to time to investigate the work of others and ot 
those in other walks of life, but they should be required to 
spend a certain definite time every two years away from their 
own immediate environment and away from those with whom 
they are constantly associated. Canton missionaries should 
for instance visit Peking and vice versa. It would be parti¬ 
cularly helpful to our China missionaries to visit the 
Philippines, with opportunities of inspecting the marvelous 
work done there under the American administration in edu¬ 
cation, sanitation, road construction, etc. Our missionaries in 
China are in the habit of congregating in certain mountain 
or seaside resorts for a mouth or two during the summer—a 
very desirable aud necessary change. The mission boards at 
home should make these summer camps of maximum inspir¬ 
ation and usefulness to their representatives in China. They 
should arrange to have series of talks and lectures by men of 
recognized standing in varied walks of life, aud also furnish 
opportunities for the hearing of good music and of viewing 
some of the first class motion picture productions, especially 
those of an educational nature. These summer camps could 
be made to contribute intellectually, aesthetically and recrea- 
tively to our body of missionaries in a large measure and react 
most favorably upon their work, if a liberal and well thought- 
out program were prearranged. Naturally, the financing of 
these added facilities will have to be undertaken by the mission 
boards. 

The new China is no place for the missionary not possessed 
of a vision, unable or unwilling to secure an intelligent 
conception of the real demands of the new China and not in 
sympathy with co-operation and co-ordination among those 
working for the same common end. Such a man will help to 
make it possible for Christianity to become a larger factor in the 
new order in China, by withdrawing from the field, and the 
missionary boards will perform a much needed service for the 
cause which they are supporting by retiring an individual 
of this character, on a pension. Men are wanted who can 
develop and train leaders, that is, those who can inspire others 
to the sort of service and sacrifice which the twentieth century 
environment in China demands. The importance of the 
training of native leaders cannot he over estimated nor over 
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emphasized. It presumes quality in men, in materials and in 
workmanship. Missionary societies should concentrate their 
efforts on the training of Chinese leaders. This task will only 
succeed when done on practical lines involving the building 
up, by men equipped for the purpose, of model up-to-date 
institutions, fitted for the environment produced by the new 
order in China. The work should be done on no small or 
niggardly basis. No man or woman is too big for the job. 
The field is the biggest in potentialities which the world has 
to offer. 

Work by women among women in China is in every sense 
as important as that by men among men, and mission societies 
abroad would make a big mistake if they took an indifferent 
attitude towards this very fruitful phase of missionary activity. 
The China forty years hence will be just as much due to 
what the women of China do to make it such as it will to what 
the men do; in fact, some are inclined to put even more faith 
in the possibilities of work with the Chinese women than that 
with the men, as their position is relatively very important. 
The hand that rocks the cradle rules the world, is a saying 
that applies with great force to Chinese society. Moreover, 
the Chinese woman is possessed of a good mentality, strong 
character, splendid common sense, admirable poise, a deep 
sense of patriotism and service and excellent potentialities, 
but lacking in the opportunity properly to equip herself as a 
more effective factor in her environment. 

It is not intended to imply from what has been stated 
that missionaries in China have not done a noble work in the 
past, and made for themselves a splendid record, but pioneering 
days are over and pioneering methods are not adapted to 
present conditions. The old idea of missionary effort seemed 
to be that of demanding the maximum of individual self- 
sacrifice on the minimum of individual self-support and mis¬ 
sionaries often made appeals on this basis rather than on the 
broader basis of results to be attained, through organized effort. 
Nor is it intended to imply that the mission field in China is 
now devoid of men and women of vision who appreciate China's 
problems, who are trying to shape their work to meet these 
problems and who welcome every opportunity to co-operate 
with those who can be helpful to them, no matter what their 
lines of activity. Unfortunately under the new call to service, 
the men and women who are doing a magnificent work are 
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too few in numbers, often too poorly equipped, and some¬ 
times obliged to join organizations in the field lacking in good 
business management, hence wasteful of money, time, and 
energy, and stagnating in their effect on the individual. Fur¬ 
thermore, they are frequently handicapped by some who, 
although sincere and who may have rendered a useful service 
to the missionary cause in the past, have fallen into ruts and 
are unable any longer to assume a broad minded attitude to¬ 
ward their work in its relations to the preseut day problems 
affecting the people among whom they are working, or to 
appreciate the true significance of co-operation and co-ordina¬ 
tion for the larger purpose to such a degree as to prevent 
the larger issues being obscured by a haze of petty con¬ 
siderations. 

The broader training of young missionaries now receives 
far better consideration under the language schools instituted 
for the purpose at several important centers in China, than it 
did under the old laissez-faire method of individual training, 
but much can be done to improve the work of these schools by 
providing better facilities for instruction in Chinese institutions, 
history, literature, geography and economic developments, 
under instructors competent to handle this work in an effective 
manner. Not only is such instruction indispensable to the 
missionary of to-day in his work in China, but it will be 
signally helpful to him, upon his return to his own country, in 
aiding his people to a clearer conception of the wonderful 
civilization of a nation comprising one-fifth of the world’s 
population and with a history antedating that of any other 
nation extant. The Western world is sadly in need of a better 
knowledge of China and the Chinese people. The broader 
training of our missionaries will help greatly to make them 
useful interpreters of the East in the West. Not only will this 
have a most helpful educational value, but it will react most 
favorably upon the whole field of Christian missionary activity 
in China. 

There is a striking lack of co-ordination in mission work in 
China. Duplication and waste are to be seen almost everywhere. 
The China Medical Board of the Rockefeller Foundation is cor¬ 
recting the duplication and waste in medical schools aud hospitals, 
but some co-ordinating agency will have to correct duplication 
and waste in other directions. This is being done in a measure 
in higher educational work through union colleges, but much 
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remains to be done even in these institutions to elevate them to 
the high educational standards and the practical work which they 
should embrace. Some mission boards still maintain numerous 
small, poorly equipped out-stations, each apparently independent 
of and duplicating the other, and few sufficiently well supported 
or manned to do well the work which they should be doing. 
One real good plant doing a high class work and sending out 
well trained men and women, can do a hundred fold more for 
the cause of foreign missions than scores of small poorly equip¬ 
ped out-stations. The application of modern business principles 
and business organization is greatly needed in mission work in 
China. The China Continuation Committee and other co¬ 
ordinating agencies recognize this fact, but it is one thing to 
appreciate the need of a thing and quite another to be in a 
position to supply this need. 

It is also unfortunate that missionaries in China have not 
to a larger extent the co-operation of the foreign mercantile 
communities, and do not make greater efforts to court the 
friendship and support of Chinese prominent in business or 
other walks of life. This co-operation could mean much, for 
the missionaries generally are in need of closer contact with 
other Westerners and influential Chinese in their communities, 
especially that of some of our sound business men. But the 
small minded missionary who is unable correctly to differentiate 
between essentials and non-essentials and to work for the larger 
issues stands in the way of this co-operation just as much as 
does the small minded business man, who cannot be expected 
to assume any responsibilities beyond those of his immediate 
interests. The Y. M. C. A. is demonstrating the possibilities 
of effective cooperation with the men in the communities pro¬ 
minent in business and other pursuits and on this account its 
work is a splendid success. Certain other missionary agencies 
are taking advantage of the possibilities in this direction, but 
these instances are exceptional rather than general. 

It is now, during this transitional period, when the Chi¬ 
nese people are awakened, receptive, and cognizant that their 
own institutions are inadequate any longer to fully meet their 
needs, that supreme efforts should be put forth to offer to 
them the real truths of Christianity, shorn of all uon-essentials, 
including most denominational distinctions, and translated into 
the needs of their own environment, now the environment of 
action rather than that of the essay. Christ’s teachings to 
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Nicodeinus should not be confined to the pulpit, for they are 
needed in China translated into action in the field, the factory, 
the office, the play ground and the home, if they are to lead 
to the regeneration of her people. 

Christian missionary effort in China faces now a serious 
crisis, involving the demands of the China of ten and twenty 
years hence. The only way that this crisis can be success¬ 
fully met .will be through strong men and women of vision, 
well equipped, working under good business organization and 
trained to understand the real demands which the new China 
is making on its people in their relations to others as well as 
to themselves. They must also appreciate the opportunities 
which these demands present, the significance of strong Chris¬ 
tian native leadership and the necessity of a broad gauge, 
practical and whole hearted co-operation with and co-ordination 
of all agencies able to contribute to the common end, the 
regeneration of China, during the critical years of its transi¬ 
tion from an ancient to a modern economic life. Are our 
missionary societies equal to the task ? Those of us who have 
faith in our Christian democratic institutions and who saw these 
institutions stand the supreme test of the past four years can 
only reply “ They are if they will so will it." 


C. 1. M. in 1918 


At the annual meeting of the 
China Inland Mission, held at 
Kingsway Hall on May 20th, 
1919, it was stated that the Mis¬ 
sion had never passed such a 
difficult year financially as was 
the case during 1918; yet the 
Mission’s total income, which 
was ,£123,229 6s. rod., an increase 
of ^857, is. 7d., was never before 
so high. At the close of the 
year 1918, in spite of the war, 


the number of missionaries was 
six more than at its commence¬ 
ment, the total being 1,057 mis¬ 
sionaries and asssociates. 6,150 
converts were baptized as against 
5,088 during 1917. More than 
one-third of the total number 
received into the Church, 70,615, 
have been received during the last 
five years of the war, 1918 being 
by far the most encouraging in 
this respect yet experienced. 
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Church Union in India 

SHERWOOD EDDY 

NEW day has dawned with a bright hope for the union 
A of the divided Church of Christ. The War marks the 
* end of an old epoch and the beginning of a new era. 

As Lloyd George said, we must “get a really new 
world.” We must make a world worthy of those who made 
the great sacrifice and died for us. 

Most Christians on mission fields have little sympathy with 
the perpetuation of divisions imported from the West which 
they did not create and do not desire to continue. They have 
not inherited the prejudice and the bitterness to which these 
divisions have given rise in some quarters of the West. If left 
to themselves the majority of them would desire to come to¬ 
gether in one Church under one Lord and Master. 

In Japan the movement toward unity lias made consider¬ 
able advance. The Japanese are not enthusiastic over a Church 
of England, a Church of Scotland, or a Dutch Reformed 
Church of America. They care more for a Church of Japan, 
or a Church of Christ. In China we have found a strong 
desire to have one common name for all the churches and that 
name to be simply “The Christian Church,” and there are 
movements under way for larger union both local)y } and 
nationally. 

It is in India, however, that the largest advance is being 
made today in the matter of actual organic union between the 
divided bodies of Christendom. The South India United 
Church in itself constitutes a great achievement. It unites in 
one body some two hundred thousand Christians who formerly 
belonged to the Congregational, London Missionary Society, 
Dutch Reformed, Free Church of Scotland, Established Church 
of Scotland, and Basel Reformed Missions. Representatives 
of this united church have recently held conferences with the 
Presbyterian Church of all India, with the churches of the 
American Board, and other bodies with a view toward wider 
national union. This would still leave the greatest gulf of all, 
that between the Episcopal and Non-Episcopal churches. This 
separation has never been overcome nor any union effected 
between these bodies during the four centuries since the Refor¬ 
mation. Rut at last the churches of South India seem to have 
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found a possible solution. A plan of union between the 
Anglicans and the South India United Church has been un¬ 
animously agreed to by representative Indian ministers from 
these two bodies, and favorably considered by Bishops of the 
Church of England and the missionaries of the South India 
United Church. 

We believe that the crisis of the present hour, the present 
situation on the mission field, the era of reconstruction after 
the War, and the magnitude of the task before us of winning 
these lands for Christ, the whole need of a sinning and suffering 
world, call us back to unity, if we are to win the world. The 
overwhelming need of our common task calls us to unity. 
The imperative demand to present a united front in the face 
of the non-Christian religious bids us re-form our broken ranks. 
The needs of the non-Christian world are simple and primitive. 
The life of millions is not hanging on the points at issue which 
divide our Occidental Christianity. As the Edinburgh Con¬ 
ference suggested, to achieve unity on the foreign field would 
be equivalent to doubling all our forces. If so, our strength is 
at present divided in half by our overlapping and competition, 
[f we believe then that union is the will of God, that it is the 
purpose of our Lord as revealed in Scripture, and that it is the 
demand of the present hour to avoid waste, competition and 
overlapping, we shall deeply sympathize with the ministers of 
the Anglican and South India United Churches in their effort 
to arrive at union as found in the following agreement which 
was unanimously adopted and on the basis of which both 
churches are going forward to seek to found a Church of 
India. 

“We, as individual members of the Anglican Communion 
and the South India United Church, having met at Tranquebar 
in the first ministers’ conference on Church union, after prayer, 
thought, aud discussion, have agreed on the following statement 
concerning union of the Anglican Church with the South India 
United Church. 

We believe that union is the will of God, even as our Lord 
prayed that we might all be one that the world might believe. 
We believe that uuion is the teaching of Scripture, that ‘ There 
is one body, and one Spirit, even as also ye were called in one 
hope of your calling; one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one 
God and Father of all, who is over all, and through all, and 
in all.’ 
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We believe that the challenge of the present hour in the 
period of reconstruction after the war, in the gathering together 
of the nations, and the present critical situation in India itself, 
call us to mourn our past divisions and turn to our Lord Jesus 
Christ to seek in Him the unity of the body expressed in one 
visible Church. We face together the titanic task of the win¬ 
ning of India for Christ—one fifth of the human race. Yet 
confronted by such an oveiwhelming responsibility we find 
ourselves rendered weak and relatively impotent by our unhappy 
divisions—divisions for which we were not responsible and 
which have been, as it were, imposed upon us from without; 
divisions which we did not create, and which we do not care to 
perpetuate. 

In this Church we believe that three Scriptural elements 
must be conserved, (i) The Congregational dement, repre¬ 
senting ‘‘the whole Church” with “every member” having 
immediate access to God, each exercising his gift for the deve¬ 
lopment of the whole body. (2) We believe it should include 
the delegated, organized or Presbyterian element, whereby the 
Church could unite in a General Assembly, Synods, or Councils 
in organized unity. (3) We believe it should include the 
representative, executive or Episcopal element. Thus all three 
elements, no one of which is absolute or sufficient without the 
others, should be included in the Chinch of the future, for we 
aim not at compromise for the sake of peace but at comprehen¬ 
sion for the sake of truth. 

In seeking union, the Anglican members present stand for 
the one ultimate principle of the historic episcopate . They ask 
the “acceptance of the fact of episcopacy and not any theory as 
to its character.” The South India United Members believe it 
is “a necessary condition that the Episcopate should reassume 
a constitutional form ” on the primitive, simple, apostolic 
model. While the Anglicans ask for the historic Episcopate, 
the members of the South India United Church also make one 
condition of union, namely the recognition of spiritual equality , 
of the universal priesthood of all believers, and of the rights of 
the laity to their full expression in the Church. They ask that 
this principle of spiritual equality shall be maintained through¬ 
out at every step of the negotiations. 

Upon this common ground of the historic Episcopate and 
of spiritual equality of all members of the two churches, we 
propose union on the following basis: (1) The Holy Scriptures 
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of the Old and New Testaments, as containing all things 
necessary to salvation. (2) The Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene 
Creed. (3) The two sacraments ordained by Christ Himself— 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. (4) The Historic Episcopate 
locally adapted. We understand that the acceptance of the fact 
of the Episcopate does not involve the acceptance of any theory 
of the origin of episcopacy nor any doctrinal interpretation of 
the fact. It is further agreed that the terms of union should 
involve no Christian community in the necessity of disowning 
its past, and we find it no part of our duty to call in question 
the validity of each others’ orders. 

Fully recognizing that we do not commit our respective 
bodies to any action, we individually and unofficially agree 
upon the following plan for.union. After full deliberation let 
the South India United Church, if it desires union, choose 
from its own members certain men who shall be consecrated 
as bishops. In the consecration of these first bishops it is 
suggested that three or more bishops of the Anglican Church 
shall lay their hands upon the candidates, together with an 
equal number of ministers as representatives of the South India 
United Church. 

As soon as the first bishops are consecrated, the two bodies 
would be in intercommunion, but the further limitation of 
existing ministers with regard to celebrating the communion 
in the churches of the other body might still remain. In 
accordance with the principle ot spiritual equality we desire to 
find some means to permit ministers of either body to celebrate 
the communion in the churches of the other body. * 


* As one possible solution, we would suggest that a special "Service oj 
Commission ” should be held. All ministers of both bodies desiring authority 
to officiate at the communion throughout the whole Church should present 
themselves to receive at the hands of all the bishops of the united Churches 
a commission for such celebration of the communion. Ministers of either 
body not desiring to officiate at the communion in the other Church would be 
under no obligation to present themselves, as full liberty would be claimed 
for individuals on the extreme wing of each body to maintain their present 
views and practices.” 


At a conference of missionaries of the South India United Church held 
at Kodaikanal, May 13th, 1919, the following unofficial and individual expres¬ 
sion of opinion was adopted by twenty-nine votes to one : u Having read the 
statement on Church Union submitted by certain ministers of the S. I. U. C. 
and Anglican Churches present at Tratiquebar, May rst and 2nd, 1919, tills 
group of missionaries approve of a constitutional episcopacy for the Church 
of India, provided it is desired by the Indian Church and provided that the 
resultant Church be an autonomous and independent entity and remain in 
communion with other evangelical churches of Christendom.” 
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While not committing our respective bodies* we, unoffici¬ 
ally and individually, with the blessing of God, agree to work 
toward union on such a basis.” 

If ever union was needed 011 the mission field it is now. 
India is facing a great crisis in her history. The nation is 
about to be entrusted with responsible government. India is 
becoming one in a national self-consciousness and the nations 
of the world are gathering together in a common League of 
Nations. The Indians feel that if the State can be one and 
the nations can be united, much more should the Church be so, 
and that only as we become one will the world believe. 

The Indian leaders feel that the Church of India of the 
future instead of reducing all to a least common denominator, 
should be enriched by the comprehension of all the essential 
and Scriptural elements found in the divided churches. This 
they feel should include among others the Congregational, the 
Presbyterian and the Episcopal elements. 

They believe that there are three reasous why the third 
element should be included with the rest First of all, it will 
make a powerful contribution to the cause of union throughout 
the whole world. The great cleavage in Christendom is 
between the Episcopal and Non-Episcopal Churches. That 
gulf has never been bridged during the last four hundred years 
since the Reformation. Not until this problem is solved can 
there be final organic union. The bitterness, misunderstand¬ 
ing) and prejudice occasioned by the memory of past wrongs 
are so great in Europe that we cannot look for the immediate 
solution of the problem there. It can best be found upon 
the mission field. The Indians feel that left to themselves 
they are really one and that nearly all are united upon the 
great common essentials. They have one Lord, they iace one 
common task, the winning of India for the Kingdom. Should 
we foreigners be unwilling to let them come together or insist 
in perpetuating our own pathetic divisions that have been the 
cause of so much weakness and bitterness in the West ? 

Secondly, they believe that the Church of India should be 
upon an Episcopal basis because after witnessing for many years 
the divisive tendency of extreme independency on the mission 
field, they believe that the Episcopal form is best suited to 
preserve the unity and continuity of the Church and to present 
an unbroken front against the attacks of heatheuism and heresy 
from without, division and schism from within. Matty feel 
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that the Episcopal form of government has proved itself parti¬ 
cularly adapted to Indian and Oriental conditions. Thirdly, 
they believe that these churches should unite because the 
fervor, the evangelistic zeal, and the development of the strength 
of the laity in the South India United Church on the one hand, 
and the more centralized, efficient and close knit organization 
of the Anglican Church on the oilier, will have a great con¬ 
tribution to make to the church of the future. 

If we turn to the practical plan of union proposed we find 
that it consists of two distinct steps. The one, the consecration 
of the first Indian bishops in the new church, and the other the 
Service of Commission, to enable the two churches to become 
fully one, and all ministers of both churches who desire to do 
so to celebrate the communion in all churches alike. The aim 
and end is the union of the Church of Christ on the mission 
field. The question is cau they realize that end without the 
sacrifice of principle. Let us observe that in both services the 
Indians unite upon a fact, not on any doctrinal or theoretical 
interpretation of the fact. 

Let us take first the question of the consecration of the 
first bishops in the South India United Church. Is there any 
objection on principle to bishops and to an Episcopal church ? 
Were there not “bishops and deacons n in the Early Church ? 
Is it not true that there was given to the Apostles a large mea¬ 
sure of central authority, that this did not grow less during the 
next fourteen centuries, and that the Episcopal form has been 
the one universal type of Church government which has 
prevailed through most of the history of the church ? Can it 
be denied that the greater part of Christendom to-day is under 
an Episcopal form of government, and that no other form 
has any hope of obtaining the allegiance of the majority of 
Christians? Nearly all will agree that this and every other 
form of government has been abused and that each of the three 
Scriptural elements if taken exclusively and pushed to its 
limit has worked disaster in the Church. 

In the matter of the Church, one extremist denies that 
Christ founded any visible church or that it is desirable to seek 
coiporate union in the church to-day. On the other handsome 
extreme churchman may claim that his church is the Church, 
the whole Church, and the only true Church, thereby un¬ 
churching all others. But these extreme views do not prevent 
us from taking a middle position and believing in one universal 
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church that Christ founded. If Indian bishops are consecrated 
some extreme independent may view it as wrong to even attempt 
union at all on that basis, the High Churchman on the other 
hand may view the act as a valid consecration ot bishops in the 
line of Apostolic Succession, but my judgment and conscience 
is not determined by another. Provided there is no objection 
on principle to simple, constitutional bishops most Indian 
Christians will care little as to the form or method of their 
consecration. We do not know ot any in the South India 
United Church who accept the doctrine of Apostolic Succession 
or who are asked to do so. Like the majority of the South 
India Anglicans themselves, especially in the missions of the 
C. M. S., they all take frankly and finally a thoroughly evange¬ 
lical position and they are not asked to change it. Only upon 
this basis could they consider union. 

Even after the first bishops had been consecrated there 
would still be one further limitation, that the present ministers, 
unless some common arrangement can be made, would not have 
authority to preach and administer the communion in the 
churches of the other body. There lies the possibility in a single 
hour, by a ‘‘Service of Commission” to bridge this gulf, and 
to enable all ministers of both churches who desire complete 
unity without further limitations and restrictions to receive this 
commission so that there may be no more division either in the 
pulpit or at the Lord’s Table. 

We all alike believe that our ministry and ordination is 
from above, that it is valid because we have received a divine 
call, and the amiointing of the Holy Spirit trom Christ Himself 
to minister in His name. We refuse either to call in question 
the validity of our own orders or to feel obliged to sit in judg¬ 
ment upon our brother’s conscience in the matter. .No irag- 
ment of the once united Church can claim a Pharisaic mono¬ 
poly of grace if it looks at the fruits of the Spirit in its own 
work and that of others. We stand on the basis of spiritual 
equality. We desire no narrow and forced uniformity, for 
enforced belief is no belief. There never has been arid there 
never will be a union of the Church if we wait for uniformity 
of belief and interpretation. 

Surely foreigners came to India to bring the gospel of One 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, not to teach and perpetuate 
divisions of generations long dead and of countries far removed. 
Every missionary will have his standing in the Church and his 
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voice and full expression in it, but surely it is not for us to 
coerce its conscience whether we are for union or against it. 
We have been repeatedly told that if it were not for the foreign 
missionary the Indian Churches would speedily unite. Let us 
see if this is really true. Certainly a large and growing 
number of the ministers and laymen of the Churches of India 
want union. Shall we try to thwart (hem? Eveu on the 
lowest grounds can we not take the position of Gamaliel, if we 
are in doubt concerning this movement; ”1 advise you to-day 
to leave these men to themselves. Let them alone. If this 
project or enterprise springs from men, it will collapse ; whereas, 
if it really springs from God, you will be unable to put them 
down- You may even find yourselves fighting God.” (Acts 
5 : 38-39, Moffatt’s Translation.) May the Church of India find 
its voice. May it speak for itself. It may not be well- 
instructed in all the causes of our Western divisions, but 
perhaps in the matter of union it may the sooner find with true 
heart arid with clear insight the will of the one God, the 
Father of all, even as Our Lord prayed that we might all be 
one, that the world might believe. 
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Healthy Denominationalism ” 


ANDREW THOMSON 

0 HRISTIAN Unity is a subject that with growing 
insistence is occupying the attention of the Christian 
world. In the May number of the Recorder there 
appeared an article by Rev. Edward James, B. A., on 
u Healthy Denominationalism.” If I have rightly interpreted 
the mind of the writer his position is that denominationalism is 
intrinsic, and therefore permanent. This is a somewhat different 
point of view from regarding Christian Union as the ideal, but 
because of the practical difficulties in the way of the reunion of 
the Churches acquiesces in the present condition of separation 
into many independent bodies. 

The writer’s argument in favor of denominationalism 
seems to be built upon two considerations : 

(1) The denominations originated in the convictions of 
honest and earnest men who did not find in the Church of their 
time an adequate expression of divine truth and Christian life. 
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(2) Denominationaiism is necessary to conserve individual 
liberty and variety of expression. 

That many of the denominations have arisen in some great 
conviction which forced its exponent to secede from the main 
body and become a leader in a new movement, which move¬ 
ment resulted in extensive and permanent good, we freely 
admit. But we canuot leave out of sight those who remained 
out of the movement. In Luther’s secession from the Church 
of his day, for example, which did lie himself prefer, that he 
should leave those with whom he had been associated or that 
the whole Church should recognise its declension and should 
reform ? While we rejoice in Luther’s courage of eouviction 
we equally regret that the whole Church did not advance 
together. The condition that lay behind most of the schisms 
and made them necessary was the Church’s declension, and the 
various reform movements breaking away from the main body 
mark successive though incomplete stages of the progress of the 
Church towards its original faith and practice. Has the 
ultimate goal yet been reached ? Is it enough for us who are 
the “heirs of the ages 1 ’ simply to preserve, without loss or 
diminution, the traditions that have come down from the past, 
or should we carry them on to a further point in the line of 
progress ? If the past four or five centuries mark the period of 
protest and separation, is it too much to expect that we are 
approaching the era of appropriation and synthesis, of gather* 
ing together all the good that the past h-as bequeathed us 
without its mistakes and limitations? Referring to the 
concluding sentence of the first paragrapli of Mr. James’ article 
I should say that the one logical movement is not back to 
Rome or to Constantinople, but on and upward to the Church 
that is to be, the Church that is more and better than any of 
the present denominations, that incorporates the best elements 
of them all—the truly Holy Catholic Church. 

The conviction of those who are looking forward to a more 
adequate expression of Christian unity within the visible 
Church than obtains at present is that the things upon which 
we differ are not so great or so important as those upon which 
we are agreed, and that instead of hiving off into different 
bodies in order to get room for individual expression there ought 
to be room within the one Church for all who hold by the 
essentials however much they may differ from one another in 
the details. Even as it is now, within different churches of the 
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one denomination there is not absolute uniformity, there are 
differences of opinion and various forms of worship and methods 
of work, and by an extension of this principle, by granting to 
individual churches some measure of autonomy, we ought to 
be able to afford room for diversity without sacrificing the 
undoubted benefits of unity. 

If the condition of division into separate bodies is uecessary 
and “healthy” is it not strange that there is no hint of this 
in Scripture? The tendency to split into parties and divisions 
manifested itself sufficiently early to come within the purview 
of the Apostles, aud far from being acquiesced in it was censured. 
And if the varied gifts of Paul and Apollos and Peter were all 
essential to the enrichment and growth of the one body, so to-day 
that will not be the most complete Church which magnifies 
Calvin and neglects Wesley, or vice versa, but rather that 
which claims fellowship with both, recognising both as great 
servants of Christ and rich gifts to His Church. 

Thus it is in Union and not in DeiiominationaHsm that 
the largest degree of individual expression can be secured. The 
nature of denominationalism is to hold its particular tenets and 
traditions to the exclusion of others, to champion its own great 
leaders while neglecting those of the other denominations. 
Christian fellowship is weakened and retarded, what ought to 
be fellowship within the whole body of believers becomes 
fellowship within the bounds of one’s own denomination. 
In the union of all the members will be found the richness and 
variety which will express the fullness of the Head of the 
Church—a fullness too great to be appropriated by any one 
individual or party. Only in unrestricted fellowship between 
all the members of the Body of Christ, will the life of the 
whole be available to the individual and the individual be able 
to communicate his particular contribution to the whole. 

Mr, James is surely confusing two ideas, both of which, 
however, may be expressed by the same word, “division” 
when he argues on behalf of denominationalism by saying that 
“the body has to divide in order to function.” Division into 
independent entities, and division into related parts of the 
whole are two different things. The former is the kind of 
division that exists to-day among the churches, the latter is the 
goal of Unionism. It is only as the parts retain their 
connection with one another as members of an organic unity 
that they function, when they separate into independent bodies 
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they lose the possibility of functioning. What, for example, 
would become of the arm, if, in order to function, it should 
separate itself from the rest of the body ? The four illustra¬ 
tions Mr. James adduced as parallels to the preseut division 
into denominations—the human body and its members, the vine 
and its branches, the building and its rooms, the military 
power of a nation and the various branches of the service, are 
not parallels. Surely it is obvious that each of these has a 
visible and organic unity, without which unity it would cease 
to exist. The Allies were one in aim and sentiment before 
they were organised under one generalissimo, but it was not 
until they accepted the principle of organic unity that the tide 
turned. 

The argument for Unity deduced from Our Lord’s prayer 
“That they all may be one as we are one” deserves a little 
more consideration than to be summarily dismissed as 
“strained exegesis,” and to say that “ Christianity did not 
obviate wars when it was united ” invites the question what 
period does the writer refer to when he speaks of a united 
Christianity ? 

If the question is asked, What practical suggestions has 
one to offer, the most enthusiastic advocate of the reunion of 
the churches is reedy to admit the difficulties in the way. But 
to recognise the preseut divisions as necessary and permanent, 
is very different from the attitude of mind, which, while 
acknowledging the difficulties, refused to regard present 
conditions as more than one phase in the history of the Church, 
and looks forward to the day when the essential oneness of all 
believers will be recognised in outward and visible form. In 
the meantime, in united celebration of the Lord’s Supper—there 
should be no denominational fences here—in a more general 
exchange of pulpits, in co-operation in evangelistic and 
philanthropic endeavor, there are means ready to hand of 
getting together. With an unshakable conviction that what 
ought to be will be, that the ideal must become the actual, in 
cordial recognition of each other’s gifts and in mutual giving 
and receiving, a process will be set up which will inevitably 
eliminate barriers and divisions and carry us forward to the 
desired goal. 
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From Confucius to Christ 

L. T. HWANG, 

M J |Y father was an earnest Chinese scholar, and so gave me the 
best education we could have in China, He not only 
^^ taught me to read Chinese classics hut showed me how 

to watch my words and actions in accordance with the 
ways of well known saints aud sages. I read many Chinese 
theological books of the period from the Sung to the Tsiug 
dynasty while in Nanyang College. At that time the college 
was noted for Chinese classics, and all students were well 
selected Chinese scholars. There were many of the foremost 
Chinese professors lecturing on Chinese classics, Chinese ethics 
and Chinese history. From them I was able to get the cream 
of modern thought on the subjects mentioned above. At the 
beginning of the first Chinese revolution I followed my teacher, 
Chang Tai-yieu (one of China’s great reformers, and the 
foremost man of letters of to-day), to do a little work for the 
nation. Some of us with Cbang Tai-yien formed the first 
political party called the “ Confederated Association of the 
Chinese Republic,” For about a year I travelled through the 
North and the South as a politician. But Yuan Shih-kai was 
gradually getting despotic and tried in every way to tempt the 
revolutionists. I was then appointed Salt Commissioner in 
Tientsin, and my own party tried to make me stand for election 
in the new parliament. Power and money are great tempta¬ 
tions to man. I suddenly felt that these were dangerous things 
aud that I must keep myself away from them or I should be 
drowned in the tide. Fortunately my early education gave me 
the power to fight against the evil, I therefore went to Eng¬ 
land to study. 

I selected the best Chinese books and took them with me 
to England, At that time I still thought China was poor in 
material things only, but rich in spiritual things. My ambition 
was to reconcile the East and the West. As soon as I landed 
at Genoa the people and the place impressed me very much aud 
I was surprised to see that the streets were so clean and the 
people so law-abiding and everything was in order. Then I 
travelled through Switzerland and France and saw that the 
people were polite and graceful and the streets cleaner still and 
everything seemed better. I even began to think little of what 
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had surprised me in Italy. But when I crossed the Straits of 
Dover and saw the beautiful Britannia, the impression on me 
was even better still. My thought that China was good in 
spiritual things was gradually giving way. 

So I felt the English were a great profound people. They 
are profound and thoughtful, deliberate and careful. They 
seem cold and indifferent at first, but are kind and sincere in 
reality. Many things gave me good impressions. But space 
will not allow me to enumerate all my pleasant feelings and 
impressions. I will just give one instance. 

On Sundays in England I used to feel that everything 
was quiet and serene. Shops were closed and cars were few. 
Very few people were in the street The dust itself seemed 
to be undisturbed. When Church services began bells were 
ringing and those sounds were so musical. Then all the people 
were seen walking in pairs, the young walking by the side of 
the old. 

In England I found that the better classes were the more 
religious; well educated people and good families were, in 
general, full of God’s Spirit. This made me study the Bible. 
Among the Chinese students we had a Bible class on Sundays. 
I learned much of the Bible and was very much inspired by the 
Christian students. We helped each other ; we sympathised 
with each other ; we loved each other. There was true and 
honest friendship. 

At first I wondered that God was always mentioned in the 
Bible. I wondered whether “God” might be the same as the 
“ heaven ’’ in the sentence, “what is ordained for us by heaven is 
called nature.” And our saints and great men were often worry¬ 
ing about the judgment of heaven and the fate of man. In these 
two cases a heaven ” is almost like “God.” But it is not quite 
so. Who can tell the idea of the Gospel of “ Heaven ” ? The 
idea of any impersonal “heaven” is something quite different 
from the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Then I remembered another 
sentence in the Book of Higher Education, “The end of man 
is to attain perfect goodness.” Some modern author says that 
duty and perfection are the two aims for mankind. There is 
a definite idea in the word “perfection,” but there is no 
personality and no power with it. And we cannot define the 
word “perfection.” What seems perfect to-day may be thought 
poor in a few years, and what is thought poor to-day may have 
been considered perfect in former times. Now I began to 
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think of the Creator. The Creator creates the universe and 
moves the sun and moon and the stars. But he has no personal 
connection with us. It must be God, the heavenly Father 
who can take care of us, comfort us and help us wherever 
we go. 

From the scientific point of view the earth was only a 
certain quantity of liquid thrown out by the sun, and it moves 
round the sun by the law of gravitation. There was, I thought, 
no work of God; but the Bible tells us every tiling was 
controlled by God, This question puzzled me and made me 
think again and again. Astronomy tells us that there is a 
larger sun round which moves the sun we can see, and beyond 
the larger sun there is a still larger sun. I know that, but I 
want, to know what is the origin of the universe. Did any¬ 
thing exist before the universe was formed, or did nothing 
exist before? If there was nothing, how could something be 
made from nothing. If there was something, who could have 
made the first thing? And the spectroscope tells us there are 
many suns and the universe is still larger than we thought! 
The chemist and the physicist tell us that there are many 
electrons in an atom and that they are moving like the earth 
round the sun. It is a great mystery. Who could have done 
such things ? Surely God alone. Science thus gives us the 
evidence that God exists and does not go against the entity of 
God. Thus science, far from denying God, actually proves 
His existence. 

God, however, is far away. We cannot see him. It is in 
Christ that God shows His personality. It is through Christ 
that the meaning of God has been made known to ns. Buddha 
preaches universal love, but does not understand that God gives 
us power and eternal life, and, therefore, everlasting hope. 
Nonentity forms the basis on which he based his principle of 
self-destruction. Mahomet believes in God, but his God is to 
glorify those who kill their enemies. There is no love. But 
everywhere we can see the love of God, if we study the beauty 
of nature and notice that everything is growing of itself. 
Christ has made known God’s love. Cannot He be the 
representative of God ? Yes, he is the only representative. 
Now the countries whence Buddhism and Mahommedan came 
are weak. Only Christian countries are strong and powerful. 
Christ saved them. It is the love of Christ, the power of 
Christ. It is the love of God, the power of God. 
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About the time when I first got the conception of God, 
the Rev. W. H. Rlwin returned to England oil furlough. I 
went to see him, and from him learned much about Christ. At 
the summer conference at Swanwick I was baptized by him. 
At that time I believed in Christ just as I had believed in 
Confucius and other saints. I admired His doctrine and 
worshipped Him as a sage, I believed in God, but it was only 
a philosophical conception and there was no close relationship 
between God and me. Two years later I returned to China 
and started a course of economics in Mingteh College in 
Changsha. I led several Bible classes and used to talk to the 
students about Christ after classes were finished. One day we 
read Mark 9:2-8, ( lt He was transfigured before them,” 
etc.) The students wondered at these verses and could not 
understand them. But I began to see that great spiritual laws 
can be learnt from what Christ did on this unique occasion. 
My explanation was this. Both the miraculous power of Christ 
and the spiritual progress of the disciples contributed to bring 
about the transfiguration. A child surely appears more lovely 
to his mother than to others. She loves her child and believes 
that her child must be good. On the one hand the disciples 
believed so deeply in Christ that they could now see him better. 
This was their spiritual progress. On the other hand Jesus 
Christ knew their progress and showed them greater power than 
he would show to the multitude. Thus Christ’s purity and 
close connection with God were made clear to the disciples. 
All spiritually great men have had some special revelation of 
the Glory of God, whether they were conscious of it or not. 
Confucius himself said that he had dreamt of the great states¬ 
man Duke Chow, We are sure that Confucius had a peaceful 
mind and he was mentally in order. His dream shows some¬ 
thing spiritually in contact with God. The great philosopher 
Wang Yang-ming sought for some holy one to guide him to the 
Kingdom of Heaven while he was young. This was his con¬ 
sciousness of God, though he had no clear conception of Him. 
That is one side, that of the disciples’ progress in divine knowl¬ 
edge. But there was not only the human reaching up to the 
divine ; there was also the divine Christ unveiling Himself to 
the men of His choice. Christ’s power from God accounts for 
it, and specially showed His power on this occasion. Then 
some wondered why He could show such great power. I think 
we can easily see. For instance, 1 had a school mate and we 
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both left the school at the same time. But my friend went 
abroad to pursue his studies, and I remained all the time at 
home. In ten years’ time I saw my friend sitting in the front 
row at a meeting. His appearance was just the same as before. 
As soon as the meeting began I saw my friend go up on the 
platform and make a speech. His appearance was instantly 
changed. He looked dignified and refined. When he began to 
speak his words surprised me. It was the power of his ten 
years’ learning that magnified him. Why should not Christ, 
the Son of God, show 7 his miraculous power on a special 
occasion? And Christ is still living. At any moment if we 
keep off the. evil spirit and call for Christ God will come to us. 
How w 7 e are haunted with evil spirits, and surrounded by 
temptations ; and we are dull and blind. It is only through 
prayer that we can call for the Holy Ghost and seek God. 
Prayer is like the crying for the help of parents when you are 
in agony, and also like knocking at a sage’s door when you are 
thirsty for knowledge. It is your faith in parents that makes 
you cry for their help. It is your faith in the sage and 
eagerness for knowledge that makes you knock at the door. 
Your repentance for sin and faith in God will certainly make 
you think of prayer and see the meaning of it. If you take 
God as Creator, who simply creates the universe and does no¬ 
thing else, you need not pray. But here is a living God, He 
hears what you are speaking and sees what you are doing. He 
is everywhere with you. And Christ is not only a great 
philosopher. He is the Son of God and has been sent into the 
World by God. Because God and Christ are one. The Bible 
says, “And Jesus answering said unto them, Have faith in God. 
For verily I say unto you that whosoever shall say unto this 
mountain, be thou removed, and be thou cast into the sea ; and 
shall not doubt in his heart, but shall believe that those things 
which he saith shall come to pass, he shall have whatsoever lie 
saith. Therefore I say unto you, Whatsoever you desire, when 
you pray, believe that you receive them and ye shall have them.” 
This is the faith which Christ teaches us. I believe in Christ, 
not only from knowledge and inspiration but through mauy 
hardships and experiences. I have gone through great changes 
since I believed in Christ. My health has been improved; my 
mind has been more peaceful, and my heart has been purer. I 
can stand much harder work than before. In Changsha I used 
to teach for six hours consecutively. After the school work 
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was finished I had the students together and talked with them 
about Christ, and then read myself till midnight. I did not 
feel tired. O thank God, Christ has given me an eternal hope! 
I now believe the world is progressing, and we shall one day 
have the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. I have this hope ; I 
have this joy. The hope and the joy are without end. 

There are millions of suns and stars in the heaven. There 
are numberless human beings in the universe. These were all 
created by God. We are humble beings and only like the little 
graius of sand on the beach. What is she use of name, power, 
money, to us? In the eyes of God there are no such things. 
What we should do is to use the ability God has given us and 
do our best in His work. When the above thoughts took hold 
of me I instantly gave up the idea that we should be great, and 
I felt much happier. A purer heart and a more peaceful mind 
help to improve my health. Christ has given me joy and saved 
me. Alas, our country still remains dark. Our people are 
still ignorant of the treasury which has been so wonderfully 
opened to me. Many of our people indeed do not see the value 
of modern science. The young men, however, appreciate 
material civilization. They would laugh if you told them 
about Confucius, and they would run away if you should tell 
them about Christ. The fault is they have neglected spiritual 
things. The cleverest indeed know that our old principles are 
of no more use, and appreciate the western spirit very much. 
But they cannot tell what is the real fountain from which the 
western spirit springs up. There is the fountain—Christ. 
Christ’s Gospel every body can easily learn. 


Religious Liberty Memorials* 

GEORGE C, HSU 


Liberty. This movement, however, is an outstanding 
evidence of what may be accomplished by continual effort and 
untiring persistence. It also gives the lie to the common 
notion that the people are not enlightened along these lines. 


B 


CONSTITUTIONAL histories of China contain very few 
references to legislation relating to the Rights of man ; 
the one exception being that relating to Religious 


* Translated by Joshua Vale. 
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It should also be noted that the results of this movement 
are a lasting memorial of the great struggle between the “old ” 
and “ new ” thought; and also that this victory for Religious 
Liberty gave a new impetus to democratic ideas in the Republic, 

Further it may not only be said that the “driving 
power” for this movement was derived from Christianity but 
that Christianity was the “mother of the Republic ” and the 
source of all her liberties. A proof, surely, that Christianity 
tends to the salvation of the uation. 

As the whole story of this movement cannot be given in 
this short article, we shall therefore have to content ourselves 
with a very brief review. 

1. Inception of the movement .—Although the movement 
for Religious Liberty may be traced to two distinct periods in 
the history of the Republic, yet the real beginning of the 
movement was during the Manchti dynasty—in the year 1910, 
when the Advisory Council first came into being. 

At that time, a Christian pastor in Peking started a 
Religious Liberty Society with the express purpose of memo¬ 
rializing the government on this subject. He planned to have 
a conference, representative of all the churches throughout 
the then empire which was to meet in the following year, to 
draw up a memorial to be presented to the Advisory Council, 
praying that a clause, relating to Religious Liberty, be inserted 
in the Draft Constitution. 

However, before this conference could come together the 
Revolution broke out at Wuchang and nothing further could 
he done in this matter. Nevertheless the two subsequent 
memorials on this subject may be traced back to this period and 
were the direct fruits of this society’s work. 

2. What the movement achieved .—Since a clause on 
Religious Liberty (article six, clause seven) had been inserted in 
the Provisional Constitution it would seem that there was no 
further need ot a Religious Liberty Society ; but during the 
year 1913 a certain Ch‘en Huan Chang, and others of the 
Confucian School, memorialized parliament praying that Con¬ 
fucianism be made the State Religion of the Republic ; not 
a few members of parliament also were in favor of this move. 
For this reason the Religious Liberty Society was reorganized 
in Peking and was well supported by its membership through¬ 
out the country, who urged the necessity of maintaining 
complete religious liberty. 
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At that time Yuan Shi K'ai was president ; knowing the 
unsettled state of the country, he realized that it was impossible 
to oppose the demand for religious liberty ; besides the Republic 
being composed of men belonging to five distinct races it was 
not possible to establish one form of religion acceptable to 
all, he therefore refused to issue the required decree on this 
subject. 

However, at that time a commission for drawing up the 
Draft Constitution was sitting and they devised a compromise 
which was really more harmful than the original proposal, viz., 
the eleventh article regulation in re Religious Liberty and the 
second clause of article 19 regulation in re Religious Education, 
the latter making the Confucian Classics the basis of ethical 
instruction in all the schools. 

On the face of it this looked like a compromise which 
would satisfy both parties but in reality it was a plan most 
harmful to religious liberty. It so happened, however, that 
this was just the time when President Yuan, by unconstitutional 
methods, dismissed the parliament and this brought the work 
of the Constitutional Commission to an end, and also postponed 
any movement to present a memorial on this subject. 

3, The movement to present a memorial .—During 1916, 
after the death of President Yuan, parliament was re-assembled, 
and the Constitution Commission began over again their work. 

Several churches and missions in Peking—including the 
Greek, Anglican, Methodist, Presbyterian, and others, united in 
establishing a Religious Liberty Society representative of the 
whole Christian constituency with a Central Office in Peking. 
This was organized with the view to presenting a petition to 
the Government. They aimed to remove all obstacles to 
religious liberty becoming a permanent part of the Constitution 
by the passing of article eleven and dropping clause two of 
article nineteen. 

As stated above, this movement was initiated by the 
Christian Church but Moslems, Buddhists, Taoists and other 
non-christiau bodies also united with them and many branches 
were established throughout the country and means of com¬ 
munication were arranged between some two hundred centres. 

Moslems and Buddhists also each had their own auxiliary 
societies as a meaus of keeping alive this object. The prospects 
of success were good as some hundred odd members of parlia¬ 
ment were also members of this society ; and more than half 
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the members of the two Houses of Parliament were pledged to 
give their support. 

From October 1916 to May 1917 the discussion of the 
Constitutional Commission centred round the eleventh article 
which was dually passed at the Second Reading; but clause 
two of article nineteen, though fully discussed, failed to pass 
the Second Reading. 

However, the words, “That respect be shown to the Sage 
Confucius,” were added to article eleven and remain as a blot 
therein. This, however, should not be a real hindrance to 
Religious Liberty; and it certainly cannot be said that the 
society failed to attain the object it had in view. 

4. Why the movement is stilt in existence .—The mere 
existence of such a body as the Religious Liberty Society is 
surely a rare thing in the history of the Chinese Republic. We 
may therefore state the organization of this society which is as 
follows : A general and organizing secretary, an ordinary and 
social secretary, and a treasurer. 

The progress of the society is maintained by each religious 
body keeping in communication with each oilier throughout 
the country. 

Although this society was started by members of the 
Christian Church other bodies became united with it ; thus for 
carrying on its business, the society is divided into two distinct 
departments, viz., non-Christian and Christian. In April 1917 
just when parliament was squabbling over the Religious Liberty 
question and only succeeded in bringing about a deadlock, this 
society decided to call a meeting of representatives from all the 
provinces, to meet in Peking on the 15th of May, in order to 
watch events and secure a decisive victory. 

However, before the time for the meeting the victory 
was gained by the passing of the eleventh article as above 
stated, (See 3.) For this reason it was decided to turn this 
gathering into a “Victory meeting” and when it met the 
whole body decided to continue the existence of the Society, 
It might naturally be thought that the passing of article eleven 
on Religious Liberty would have been sufficient reason for ending 
the existence of the society, but having regard to the uncertainty 
of the future it was thought advisable to guard against the 
decisions of the Second Reading being again overturned and 
thus it was decided to continue the existence of the society as 
guardian of the Religious Liberties of the people. 
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On the 12th of June, 1917, the Rebellion of the Tuh 
Chuns took place and parliament was again dismissed by illegal 
means, thus up to the present the Draft Constitution has uot 
become law. Further, the keeping of the Sage’s birthday and 
the “Kneeling Ceremony” having-been revived in Peking, 
the question of Religious Liberty is still a matter for the care 
of the Religious Liberty Society and only when complete 
liberty is attained will it be safe for this society to disband. 

During 19x9 a history of the Religious Liberty movement 
was published by this society giving the main facts of this 
movement for the benefit of all who wished to study the question. 
This history, however, does not pretend to be a complete state¬ 
ment of the case. 

The English edition of this report was prepared by Right 
Rev. F. R. Norris and Rev. R. N. Scott of the North China 
branch of the Anglican Church and appeared in the October 
number of “East and West” (1917). The present article is 
only a condensed form of this more complete report; those 
wishing the fuller account are referred to that periodical from 
which they will be able to get the information they seek. 


Some Chinese Ideas of God 

FRANK RAWUNSON 

(Continued from page 463 ) July , 1919) 
APPELLATIONS ASCRIBED TO GOD 

T ' AHE Chinese ideas or idea of God, though not a question 
of oue term, have much to do with two—T’ieu aud 
Shang Ti. Here again comparison between the situa¬ 
tion in the 0 . T. and that found in China will help 
us orient ourselves. Young’s concordance gives seven names 
for God in the O. T. Four of these appear to be connected 
with EL, which was the most widely distributed term for God 
among the Semitic people ; the two most prominent being 
Elohim and Jehovah. Of the seven names mentioned one was 
a substitute—Adonai—for the ineffable name Jehovah itself. 
Of the other six only one, Shaddai, is by some considered to 
have come by revelation alone and this is the least used. 
Jehovah, the personal name for Isreal’s personal God, is seen in 
same form as name for God on the gem of an Egyptian gnostic. 
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(Geseuius.) Some think it was adopted by the Hebrews from 
the Egyptians as it was not unknown when first used by Moses. 
Elohim, being plural, has come under suspicion as indicating 
an original polytheistic connection though this is an unsettled 
question ; it is nevertheless a question. But both Jehovah 
and the idols are indicated under the common appellation 
Elohim ; it is even thought by some to apply to angels, the 
meaning of Ps, 8: 6, “lower than Elohim” turns on this 
fact: it may mean God or angels. In I Kings 11:31-33 the 
same form of Elohim is used for “God of Israel,” “ Cbetnosh 
the God” and “ Milcom the God.” In other words it could 
not have been the general meaning of a term, its use nor its 
origin which determined the Hebrew conception of God. The 
same thing is true when you study the ideas of the Chinese 
about God, with this difference that so far as we know each 
word used in China to designate God is the product of Chinese 
thought and not borrowed from others. Such ideas of God 
as the Chinese have, orginated in their own experience. 

We may as well deal with a difficulty at this point, which 
is found in connection with the word Ti (^) or its sometimes 
synonym Ti (j@), as the Shuo Wen says U -II ^ T ^ 
§| 4 L* This word when used alone seems to make God a 
ruler simply or a more exalted emperor. With the polytheistic 
background implied here we have already dealt. But it remains 
to point out that much of our own religious thinking is based 
on the monarchical analogy. Our future hope is a “ Kingdom.” 
Furthermore the use of the title “king” for God in the O. T. 
is well known, being especially prominent in the Prophets 
and Psalms. In I Sam. 12:12 we read, “Jehovah your God 
(Elohim) was your king.” Let us guard agaiust making 
mountains out of points in Chinese thought about God that 
have become mole-hills in our own thinking about Him. It 
looks as though the early Chinese had gone as far towards 
pure monotheism as the early Hebrews. 

The terms in Chinese which seem to point towards one 
Supreme Being are numerous. While quoting these we shall 
not stop always to give the connection in which they are 
found, reserving these for use in showing what attributes the 
Chinese have thought God to have. These terms range over a 
wide period of time and come from many sources. 

It is possible that the use of so many synonyms for God 
is due partly to a desire to avoid using the Supreme name, a 
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Jewish custom also. In the Spring and Autumn Annals in the 
account of the first year of Min Kung (B. C. 660) we read 
“ Avoid using the personal name of men of honor, elders, and 
men of virtue,” (# f* @ ffi % f| $ IS # ft @ H * ft*) 
That this social attitude should be carried over into the relation 
with God is natural. In the Tu Tuan, an encyclopedia written 
in the Han dynasty by T'sai Yung, we read, “Speaking of the 
Supreme One who dwells in the place of highest honor one 
can only say Shang and dare not utter his exalted title” (J*. ^ 

.<$ m &>■ 

Among the appellations for God are Shang Ti (Jhlff') found 
used B.C. 2255; T’ien (3O found in the oldest edition of the 
Book of Ceremouses and Rites, 1 Li, extant probably in the 
12th century B.C. Giles says these two terms appear simul¬ 
taneously though priority belongs to Then. Shen (jp$) appears 
to belong here also. In the Wen Hsuan Chu |f§ Jj) written 
by Li Hsien |§:) circa AD. 821, we read u The worship of 

* God ’ is spoken of as sacrifice to Heaven ” (|§ $$ if 3 c .&). 

Giles quotes also as follows from some source, “ The inscrut¬ 
able operation of the Yin and Yang are called Gcd (Shen): 
Imperial Heaven (-1 ?*); Tao ($£); #) (#)”. ($- % ft « 

* 4 : This is said to be He who rules heaven and earth. 
(Hou ti $?). This is seen in a sentence from the Lung 
Nii, (ffc 83 i? il H © #) “1 dare t0 P^y towards Al¬ 
mighty God ” (Giles) : (_L 3 t)- This is used in the sacred edict 
thus: God has given all of them an occupation : (_fc ^ ^ 

T’ien Shell ( 3 c HO 5 Foo Moo ( 3 £-($r); T’ien 
Chu circa A. D. 1000. Of this during the time of the 

Northern Sung Dynasty it was said, u Yangchow has no sorrow; 
God (T’ien Chu) considers compassionately the happiness of 
mankind.” Tills is the Catholic term though like others it 
has been applied to other beings than God. Giles says that 
during the third century B.C. it was given to oue of the eight 
spirits : Then Foo (=£ circa A.D. 220 ; Chen Tsai, (Jg $) 
the First Cause used by Mohammedans for God ; Shen Ming 


), on this we note that in the Su Ching Emperor Cli’ang 
is credited with saying (B.C. 1115): “I have heard it said 
that the incense of perfect government affects God (in sacrifice) ; 
millet — oue of the foods offered prominently in the annual 
worship at the Altar of Heaven—has no incense ; virtue is 
the best incense.” f£|gft|rl W 4 SHJM!?- 

This same word is used bv Chien Wen Ti (B.C. 55 °) as 
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reported in the Yuan Chien Lei Han in connection with prayer. 
“I revere God” (!»##$); “Creator” “Yuan 

Tsai ” This is credited in the same volume to the T’ang 

dynasty and occurs in a sentence translated thus, “There is an 
awe-inspiring Heavenly Ruler whose fathomless benevolence 
graciously saves men.” The Odes give us Hao T’ien Shang 
Ti fj§„ H Jt Hi) ; indicating God's government of heaven ; 
Ming Chao Shang Ti {$} Bg L #)> indicating His absolute 
knowledge of human and material affairs ; Tang Tang Shang 
Ti (H H Jb #) and Huang f Shang T i (J| ^ Ji ) refer to 
His immeasurable greatue.ss ; while Ho Ho Shang Ti (J| 
t H?) and Chi Wei Shang Ti Jh 0 ) indicate the stem 

and awe-inspiring phases of His majesty. Here also we must 
put Ta’i I (± ■■■--■) IV i I (± £) and Ta’i Chi (*J§) to be 
referred to again later. 

SHANG TI AND T’lEN ARE SYNONYMOUS 

The relation of three of the terms listed above require 
special attention. These are Shang Ti, Then, and Shen. The 
rest are recognized as synonyms of one or all of them. It is 
evident that in the minds of many Chinese these three terms 
are synonymous. It is this varying use of different terms 
which constitutes the difficulty in finding out what the Chinese 
think about God. For instance in the Yuan Chien Lei Han in 
the chapter on Taoism we find the terms, T’ai Shang, _t), 
T’ai I (dtcZd) an d T’ien (^c) apparently used synonymously. 
They also seem to be connected with Tao ($f|) which is spoken 
of as the nameless beginning of heaven and earth. 

But again in this variant use of terms we find the situation 
parelleled in the O.T. According to Hastings the Psalms can 
be divided into five books. In the first of these Jehovah occurs 
272 times, Elohiin 15 only; in the second book Jehovah 
occurs 30 times and Elohim 164; in the third, which is 
divided again into two parts, is seen a like disparity between 
these two terms, while in the fourth and fifth books Jehovah is 
found 339 times and Elohim only twice. Psalm xiv in book 
one and Psalm 53 in book five are the same. In Psalm xiv 
both Jehovah and Elohim are used, but in Psalm 53 Elohim 
is used throughout. Which is the outstanding revision in this 
Psalm. There seems to have been a term question similar to 
that between Shang Ti and Heaven. In the O.T. Jehovah 
won out; in Chiua T’ien seems to have come into the greater 
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prominence. Even Confucius used it probably because of 
its priority. Mencius rarely used any other term. Unless 
therefore we can rightly place T’ien we can hardly judge 
Chinese ideas of God. 

To begin with let us note that Chung Tzu (B.C. 400-300) 
the great expositor of Taoism used the terms Ti (^), Shen 
(jpt)j and T’ien as equivalent. Of “Shen” Mateer says in his 
book on the meaning of that term, “The fact that such words 
as mind, law or fate, reason, etc., are used as synonyms of 
Shen prove that it means God.” In the Yuan Chien Lei Han 
we found that T’ieu is one spirit or God—it matters not much 
which—alone. It would seem clear, therefore, that Shen in¬ 
dicates personality sometimes at least. Of Shang Ti, too, it 
is generally admitted that personality is implied in the use of 
this name. But there is a tendency to decide that T’ien is 
impersonal. The result is that this term is excluded from 
consideration when seeking to discover Chinese ideas of 
God. But there are three points which prove that T’ien meant 
more than “providence” or the “firmanent above” in the 
minds of many who used it. These are first that it is considered 
synonymous with Sliaug Ti, that it is often used to make clear 
the lofty meaning of other terms, and third, many of the 
characteristics attributed to Shen and Shang Ti are also attri¬ 
buted to T’ien. This latter point will become clear under the 
subject of u Attributes Ascribed to God ” where the various 
terms will be found used together to illustrate it. 

We shall now deal with the synonymity of Shang Ti and 
Then. This has often been granted though its full significance 
has usually been overlooked. Chu Hsi’s comment on Sbatig 
Ti as used in the Canon of History is “ Shang Ti is the ruler 
of Heaven” _b ^ H ^ H. A. Giles says, “ Shang Ti 
would be the God who walked in the garden in the cool 
of the day ; . . . . Then would be the God of Gods of the 
Psalms.” The idea that Then is equivalent to Shang Ti is 
frequently fouud in Chinese literature. K'ang Hsi in a com¬ 
mentary on the Shih Chi says, “Shang Ti is Heaven” (_L ^ 
^4^). In the time of Hsten Ti (A.D. 189) Ching Yuan 
commented on the Duke of Chou’s statement that Wen Wang 
was fit to be associated with .Shang Ti, “Shang Ti is another 
name for Heaven” In the History of the 

former Han also (circa i\.D. 50) Pan Koo quoted thus “He 
sacrificed to God ” Here again a commentator 
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during the T'ang dynasty (A. D. 618-905) by name Yen Ssu 
K’oo adds, u Shatig Ti is Heaven” Pan Koo respect¬ 

ing an ancestor of Girin Sliih Wang, Ch’in Mu Kung, says 
“ He saw God in a dream ” (0 }j& J; #)• Here Yen Ssu K’oo 
is again quoted “Shang Ti is designated Heaven ” Gfc. 1 ft IH 
F. H. James in an article in the Chinks# Recorder 
for 1897 quotes one Yang Foil (A. D- 1.053) as saying ‘ 1 Heaven 
and God are one.’ 1 It would appear as though the term Shang 
Ti had slipped out of men’s minds. This might have come 
through the study of books in which Then was prominent or 
a reversion to the term considered older. 

The recognition of the synonymity ot t he terms “ Heaven 
and “Shatig Ti” is strikingly brought out in the first chapter 
of “The Bell Book'- ($$ §), published in or about 16.28, by 
the literatus Anting (tt $jt) a native of Shensi. This compara¬ 
tively modern book has recently been brought out in a new 
edition, He says in brief, We should know that*‘Heaven is 
the great parent.” The Odes say that u Yoen-Yoen 

Hati-T’ien ” is called the parent. This is indeed not the sky. 
Above there is a Ruler who produced heaven (sky), earth, 
spirits, man, and matter. Now to point to the sky and say 
“Heaven” is just the same as using the palace to designate 
the emperor. Later he says, “ From the emperor down to the 
people, all consider reverence to ‘Heaven’ the first thing.” 
Again he says that rewards for the good and punishments 
for the wicked all arise from the love of man on the part of 
Heaven ; therefore we should first reverence Heaven, who is 
second to none. It is evident that in the mind of this author 
Then and Shang Ti are synonymous. 

Thus the two terms were taken by many Chinese thinkers 
as meaning the same thing. As late as 1894 the Chief Taoist 
Priest of Manchuria in a treatise on God translated by Dr. Ross, 
and printed in the Chinese Recorder, affirmed that this word 
“Heaven” is just Shang Ti. Giles also refers to the dream 
of Emperor Yung Lo in which it is said that an angel appeared 
to him with a message from Shang Ti upon which the 
Emperor remarked “Is not this a command from T’ieu?” 
We can now understand why K’ang Hsi, like others of modern 
times, excused himself from becoming a Christian on the plea 
that he worshipped the same God as the Christians. To under¬ 
stand the Chinese ideas about God we must look to all 
these terms. We may note also that other terms are considered 
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synonymous with Then thus indicating that it occupied the 
most prominent place in the minds of those who thought deeply. 
In the Yuan Chien Lei Han we read, “ T‘ai 1 is Heaven'’ 

^ -gk). This T’ai I is usually spoken of as the Great 
Monad “alluding to the original condition of all things as one ” 
(Giles). Giles says also that ‘‘I” (£) is used for “I” 

Hence the phrase once quoted “The great one among the heaven¬ 
ly spirits is called the Primary Unity,” (9^ jt % —*) 
would see in to be connected with Heaven as J (£,) is also. 
Iti the Commercial Press Dictionary (gf jjg) T‘ai I —) is 

said to he the names ot gods, (t) “Then Ti ” and (2) 

“T’ien Shea ” (~X jp#). This would mean that by some Heaven 
is considered to be that Primary Unity at the beginning of all 
things. In support of this we quote K’aug Hisi again who says, 
“Heaven is called Chen Tsai ” (X H M $)—the first cause. 
And in the Shih Chi we read again “ Heaven is the beginning 
of man” To complete a quotation from the 

Yuan Chien Lei Han twice referred to “Heaven is one Shen 
(God; alone ; because he is most honorable therefore he has 
many titles, just as human monatchs are called kings, emperors, 
sovereigns, heaven, son of heaven, wang ti, etc” ifljg— 

# &n s * @c * £ « * m Am m s, ft, », a, % 

h & my 1 t would seem, therefore, as though T’ien, 
while no individual attempts to define it fully, had come 
to stand for the highest being known and that also by which 
the most mysterious objects of thought could be measured. 
Add to this the fact that some of the attributes or activities 
ascribed to T’ien are the same as those ascribed to Shang Ti 
and we see that Then and Shang Ti are one. The idea of an 
impersonal providence does not fill out what T’ien meant to 
many Chinese thinkers. Like other terms it points to a 
Supreme Being. In the Chinese Recorder for 1897 F. H. 
James quotes from the Book of Changes, “The Heaven which 
produces, develops, and governs all things is called God” 
(B. C. 1200). 

The results of J. P. Bruce’s recent studies of the Suug 
philosophers especially Chu Hsi, (indicated in the Journal of 
the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol.xlix, 
1918), tend strongly to show how at this period of Chinese 
thought the term T’ieu was linked up with other terms and 
used so as to indicate a belief in Then as a personality. Mr. 
Bruce says that while Chu Hsi speaking as a philosopher 
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reduced the warmth of the ancient conception of T’ieu yet 
he was far from being a mere materialist as the fact that 
his system was a moral one shows. According to the Sung 
School Li (i§g) is Tao since the two terms denote the same 
thing though different aspects of it, and Li is shown on 
being analysed to be composed of Love, Righteousness, Rever¬ 
ence, and Wisdom. The aspect represented by the Tao is that 
of the universal and the ethical, while that represented by 
Li is the aspect of law and individuality. Chu Hsi himself 
says that T’ien is law—Li, this being the last of three definitions 
he says the ancients had in mind when using T’ien the remain¬ 
ing two being (i) Empyrean and (2) Ruling powers. T’ien 
is also recognized as identical with the Supreme Ultimate 
^)or the Absolute of Confucian cosmogony. T’ien is also 
identified as Tao and is spoken of as the self-existent. To sum 
it up in Mr. Bruce’s words, “ Heaven is the first cause, infinite 
and perfectly pure, the component principles of which are 
Love, Righteousness, Reverence, and Wisdom. He also says 
that the Ta’i I, which we have referred to, is another name for 
Ta’i Chi, the Supreme Ultimate, with which Heaven is identi¬ 
cal. Here it is not only recognized that Heaven stands for a 
personal being but that all the other attributes hinted at or 
definitely stated in other terms are attributes of Heaven.” 

(To be continued .) 


Japan and Christian Missionaries to China 

KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE 

O ' ""YNE cannot talk with any large number of missionaries 
to China without discovering that, as a rule, their 
attitude toward Japan is one of deep-seated distrust. 
That is but natural. No one who has lived in China 
during the past four years and who has been at all in intimate 
and sympathetic touch with the Chinese can fail to know 
grounds for grave accusations against the Japanese or can avoid 
sharing, to a certain degree, the animosity of his Chinese 
friends. There is, however, a very real peril in this attitude. 
The Japanese are apt to feel, as they have at times in Korea, 
that Christian missions are distinctly antagonistic to them and 
all their works, both good and bad, and that the Church and 
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Japanese rule are incompatible. Now Christian missionaries 
should never, of course, for fear that their work will be injured, 
refraiu from protesting against evil, but they must be sure that 
they understand and are fair to the Japanese and that the 
Japanese have no just basis for accusing them of blind partisan¬ 
ship. Otherwise the Church must inevitably be handicapped 
unnecessarily in its beneficent work in Japan, in Korea, and 
even, as the Japanese influence in that unhappy country be¬ 
comes stronger, in China itself. It is to be feared that few 
missionaries to China really understand Japan and the difficult 
position in which she is placed or have made an honest effort 
to do so. Individual Japanese and the Tokyo government 
have at times been guilty of grave injustices to China and the 
Chinese, injustices which no lover of righteousness can ignore. 
Even a slight knowledge of the history and present condition 
of Japan and of the international situation in the Far East 
ought to he sufficient, however, to enable one to see that the 
very life of the island empire depends upon an open door into 
China for her commerce and that the events of the past seventy 
years have tended to convince her that for the maintenance of 
that open door she must depend, not upon the promises of the 
Occident, but upon her own good right arm. It is an extremely 
difficult position in which Japan is placed, and one need not 
wonder if, at limes, she seems to be grasping and utterly 
selfish. 

What, then, should he the attitude of the missionary in 
China toward the Japanese? It is a question which is by no 
means transient, for the two great peoples of the Far East are, 
by their very geographical position, destined to have increas¬ 
ingly intimate relations. For better or for worse, each must 
loom large in the politics and policies of the other. The 
missionary cannot ignore the question, even though he may at 
times deem it wise to avoid dealing with it directly, and if he 
is true to his calling he will labor to see that, in so far as he 
touches the problem, his efforts will tend to increase in the 
contacts between the two peoples the elements of justice, friend¬ 
liness, and mutual understanding. It may be that at times he 
will be called upon by circumstances to protest to the Japanese 
of some injustice done to the Chinese, or if this protest fails, 
to bring the evil to the attention of the world. His first 
duty, however, is to labor to understand the Japanese. He 
must know their history, both ancient and recent, their spirit, 
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their institutions, their problems, and their ideals. He must 
keep in touch with the progress of public opinion in the islands 
and the changes in the cabinet and the diet. Only thus can 
he hope to act wisely or to convince either the Japanese or the 
world of his impartiality and only thus can he serve as a center 
of modetation and good-will among his Chinese and foreign 
friends. It is to be feared that, at the present time, most 
missionaries have derived what knowledge they have of Japan 
from their Chinese friends, from the foreign community in China 
and Japan, a community which is notoriously biased against 
the islanders, and from hasty slops in Japau on the way to or 
from furlough. 

How may the missionary in the midst of his busy life 
acquire an adequate knowledge of Japan ? First, by reading 
a few of the better books on Japan, books by men who really 
know the country and are neither blindly enamoured with it 
nor, with equal obtuseness, prejudiced against it. The volumes 
by Brinkley, Longford, Gulick, Hornheck, and Mitford, for 
example, are of value, A good monthly from Japan, such as 
“The New East,” is of use in keeping pace with contempo¬ 
rary opinion. There are, too, in most cities in China, individual 
Japanese whom one can, by a little persistent, tactful effort, 
come to know, and such an acquaintance may ripen into real 
friendship. Then oue may plan to make a fairly extended visit 
to japan, either during the summer or on the way to or from 
furlough and endeavor to see a little further below the surface 
than does the average traveller. One needs, above all, to cul¬ 
tivate the spirit of catholicity and diligently to practice the 
Golden Rule in his mental attitude and in all his international 
contacts. 

The missionary must, however, do more than know Japan 
and the Japanese. He must, in so far as he can do so tactfully, 
see that the Chinese come to know the Japanese and to know 
not their worst trait, for of these they are already too well 
aware, but their best. Perhaps he can promote social inter¬ 
course between them. That this is possible no oue need doubt 
who has seen the gatherings of Chinese and Japanese that are 
promoted by the Committee on Friendly Relations at the Sum¬ 
mer conferences of the American Christian Student Movement. 
He can, too, see that the history, institutions, and present 
problems of Japan are taught in the middle and higher schools 
that are maintained by his mission. Here he may need to 
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overcome some prejudice and he may find it difficult to obtain 
accurate and unbiased texts, but there is to-day in English at 
least cue book which attempts, with fair success, to meet just 
this need, and there are many highly useful and accurate 
volumes that can be had for collateral reading. There may 
come, as well, opportunities in personal intercourse to interpret 
the Chinese to the Japanese, for the latter, it must be admitted, 
are as apt to misunderstand and undervalue the former as the 
former are the latter. The missionary should avoid even the 
appearance of pro-Japanese or pro-Chinese propaganda. He 
has, however, a unique opportunity for promoting mutual 
understanding between the two great races of the Orient and, 
in doing so, he may be sure of the approval of Him who 
called the peace-makers blessed. 


Notes and Queries 

A. NAGEL 


greater part of the missionary body and doubtless the 
opinion of all Chinese readers of the Bible. The simple trans¬ 
literation of the Hebrew names of weights and measures into 
Chinese characters without the slightest attempt to give Chinese 
equivalents, or at least an explanation, is indeed the most im¬ 
portant defect of the New Versions of the Bible, A true trans¬ 
lation has to give a real translation of all words and expressions, 
where a translation is ever possible, and not a mere translitera¬ 
tion if the translation seems to be difficult, as the transliterated 
Hebrew names are the great stumbling-block to most 
foreign and all Chinese readers, since not every one has a 
Philip at bis side to explain the obscure names to him ; 
therefore much of the Bible remains entirely unintelligible to 
him. This is always a great disadvantage and is a proof of the 
deficiency of a translation with such transliterations. 

It is true, also, that the translation of the Hebrew names 
for measures and weights must absolutely be given in Chinese 
equivalents and not in any foreign equivalents as foreign 


E 


R. G. G. WARREN’S criticism on 44 The New Version 
of the Scriptures” in the May issue of the Chinese 
Recorder represents, I suppose, the opinion of the 
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substitutes would to the greater part ot Chinese readers be as 
unintelligible as the mere transliteration of Hebrew names. 

But to avoid misapprehensions I have to remark that not 
the entire body of translators of the New Bible Versions can 
be blamed for the mere transliteration of Hebrew names of the 
measures and weights. As far as the Union Version, Wenli, of 
the Old Testament is concerned, all translators both foreign and 
Chinese without a single exception were in full agreement 
about the question that the Hebrew measures and weights must 
be given in Chinese equivalents as Chinese readers only in this 
way may be enabled to understand the scripture sections, 
chapters, and verses in which the measures and weights occur. 
Therefore all manuscripts of the translation of the whole Old 
Testament Union Version, Wenli, have been prepared with 
Chinese equivalents of the Hebrew weights and measures, and 
we all were convinced that the Chinese equivalents would be 
readily welcomed and accepted as a great improvement of all 
former Bible translations. 

But alas ! Towards the etui of the last year Dr. When v, 
the Chairman of our Committee, wrote to me, with deep regret 
that the Committees of other Versions rejected the “Chinese 
equivalents” of our Version in preference to the transliteration 
of the Hebrew names of weights and measures and that the 
“Chinese equivalents” in the manuscript of the Wenli Union 
Version must therefore be dropped too. The reason or reasons 
for this exceedingly strange decision have not been com¬ 
municated to me. I was very disappointed about this retrograde 
step, but was unable to do aught to prevent it. 

I hope that much more criticism and protest against 
the extremely unacceptable transliteration method will come 
from both Chinese and foreigners, and that the “Committees” 
referred to will by and by be convinced that the transliteration 
method must entirely be abolished in favour of translation by 
which alone a rational idea of the true meaning and a real 
understanding of the whole Bible can be conveyed to all 
interested and zealous readers of the book of books. 
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Bishop Bashford—An Appreciation. 

W iHEN the late Dr. Bashford first came to China in 1905, 
to those outside of his own church circles his name was 
probably but little known. But he had not been in 
W ” J this country many months before his reputation had 
spread over all parts of this great land, and when he died he 
was one of the most familiar of figures in every one of his 
numerous lines of activity. 

At first his headquarters were in Shanghai, the focus of an 
unending series of conventions, conferences, and meetings of all 
kinds. His official position rendered his presence at any gathering 
natural, and his winning personality made him always most 
welcome. It was evident that here was a man of a type which we 
had never before met in China. Although a new comer he was, 
as it were, naturalized at sight. His large knowledge of men and 
of affairs in their international aspects gave him an adequate 
background, so that at his first entrance into China it seemed 
to him not a foreign land but only a new home. Il was obvious 
to his vigorous understanding that under these circumstances 
a fresh arrival laden with responsibilities was especially liable 
to make serious mistakes. The last impression that any one 
could get from him was that he was one that “knew it all.” 
On the contrary he was eager to get the opinion of anyone and 
every one who could contribute to his stock of viewpoints. He 
seemed to see everything, to hear everything (despite his lack of 
knowledge of the language), to read everything, and after 
collation of his materials to understand everything. It was on 
account of the novelty, the variety, and the complexity of the 
phenomena with which he had to deal that he formed the 
laborious habit of making full memoranda of matters of interest. 
It was thus that his forty small but copious notebooks came 
into being. A careful examination of them would probably 
explain his rapid and accurate assimilation of the contents. In 
the collection of his facts he was perhaps more successful than 
any of the visitors who have undertaken to write about China. 
His culminating work was his thick volume called : ‘‘China. 
An Interpretation.” It is by this book that he will hereafter be 
best known and longest remembered. 

Of his important work in the formulation and the direction 
of the new policies in his own Church the superintendents and 
the members of that great organization have given abundant 
testimony, and especially the graduates of the University over 
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which he so long and so able presided, when they afterward 
came to China and had the privilege of working under the 
direction of their inspiring leader. Others who never enjoyed 
this opportunity were at once struck with tire manner and the 
spirit in which Dr. Rash lord entered into the co-ordinated life 
of the missionary body in China. 

In the Centennial Conference at Shanghai in 1907 he was 
a prominent figure, receiving great inspiration and making no 
unimportant contribution. 

Of the West China Conference (January and February 
1908) at the capital city of Szechuan he was the center and the 
soul. Without his patient and tactful perseverance it is as 
good as certain that the unprecedented communion service 
(attended by members of all the denominations attending tire 
Conference) with which tire proceedings closed, could not hove 
been held. 

Among the members present was a young missionary, a 
Presbyterian from Ohio. As his Board did not see its way to 
send him to the frontiers of Thibet where he wished to go, he 
applied to and was accepted by the China Inland Mission. At 
remote Batang he was able to be of material service to a baud 
of Chinese Methodist brethren who had felt called of God to 
make the long and difficult journey to this inhospitable and 
often dangerous post. 

To the one who had helped they felt under great obli¬ 
gation, and at this Conference that fact was made known to 
Bishop Bashford. As the final session of the Conference was 
breaking up the writer of these lines met the young American 
missionary—who had been acting throughout as an usher—and 
perceived a note of confidence in his voice and a gleam of 
triumph in his eye as he remarked: “I have got it.” “Got 
what?” “My appointment from Bishop Bashford as a 
presiding elder in the Methodist Episcopal Church to assist the 
Chinese preachers in Batang.” A mere outsider may be par¬ 
doned a total ignorance as to how much ecclesiastical red-tape 
had been snipped in twain when a Methodist Bishop gives a 
document of this kind to an American Presbyterian functioning 
as a missionary of the China Inland Mission ! 

But how tike Dr. Bashford it all was, in its swift compre¬ 
hension and instant sympathy of action. Dear Bishop Bash¬ 
ford ! Never agaiu shall we be greeted by yom genial smile, 
nor behold the light in your deep blue eyes—those avenues to 
the serene depths of your own fervid yet tranquil spirit. 

We shall always miss you, but your memory will be 
perennially green, and your work will abide forever. 
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CHINA AND JAPAN. 

Democracy and The Far Eastern Question, bv Thomas F. .Mill'RD. 

The Century Co., 8vo, 446pages. Price G. $j.oc For safe bv the Chinese 

American Publishing Company for A ex $4 go 

To write judicially of this book is difficult. For one thing, 
it discusses the events of yesterday. It was published in May 1919, 
and the documents to which it refers include the first draft of the 
Covenant of the League of Peace. Moreover, the story it tells of 
the efforts to debauch and ruin a weaker and friendly nation by an 
unscrupulous and militaristic group is such as to make the reader 
" see red ” 

Is there another side ? Probably the history of the relations 
between China and Japan during these past two or three years 
could be written by some friend of Japan in a way that would 
not make so black a picture. The motives and policies of Japan 
might be otherwise characterized. But to one who has lived in 
China, it does not seem possible to explain away the distressing 
facts of what Japan has actually done in China In these years when 
western nations have been busy elsewhere. Of the.se facts, this 
book gives a consecutive and clear record that should have the most 
thoughtful study of everybody who is at all concerned about the 
future peace of the world. 

The Eastern question will not settle itself. The time has gone 
when it was possible to divide the world into compartments, in 
which each would settle its own quarieis. No great free nation can 
now be alien to the freedom of any other country, and perhaps 
least of all of China. The question in the Far Hast can be 
expressed in two words, Japan and China ; and the principle that 
is at stake is that for which the Great War has been fought and 
won, a League of Nations safeguarding the interests of all as 
opposed to bureaucracy and militarism. 

In these days of awakening democratic consciousness in China, 
this question assumes new significance. The young men of China 
challenge to-day the western nations to endeavor at least to realize 
here in the East in some measure the noble ideals which they claim 
to possess. The Chinese do not understand altogether what 
Prussiamsrn is, but they have a knowledge of militarism, and 
they rightly expect support from the West in fighting it. 

The scope and nature of this book are indicated by its chapter 
headings,—The Issue, The Real Character of Japan, Japan’s Policy 
in the Great War, China and the War, The Corruption of a Nation, 
China and Economic Imperialism, The Open Door Policy, The 
Siberian Question, The Solution. The body of the book gives one 
a good, readable record of recent events, with ample quotations 
from contemporary writings. The last chapter should have a 
second reading as if suggests definite steps, not given here for the 
first time, towards the solution of this great question- “Put 
succinctly, China’s appeal to the democratic nations amounts to a 
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cry to be delivered trotn the old system of predatory penetration 
and exploitation by imperialistic powers, and to be allowed, and 
helped, to work out a peaceful national destiny on democratic 
lines.’’ If China’s case does not get sympathetic attention and 
just treatment by the world, it will not be possible for anyone who 
knows the realities of international politics hereafter to hear their 
altruistic professions with any confidence or respect.” 

We commend this book to the study of missionaries going 
home on furlough, 

W, 


CHINA AND THE WAR, 

China and tiir World War, by W. Reginald Whrrler of the faculty 
of Hangchow College.. Hangchow , China. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1919, G. $1,75 (Max, $2.50). Tor sale by Chinese American 
Publishing Co.., Shanghai. 

Prof, Wheeler’s book of about 300 pages on the Eastern 
Question will probably be more effective than most recent publica¬ 
tions in that it is attractively arranged, well indexed, illustrated, 
and may easily be read in one evening. The first two chapters 
appropriately deal with the “Attack upon the Chinese Republic 
from Both Within and Without.” The “twenty-one demands” 
are reviewed and according to the author, “ the review by any true 
frieud of Japan is not a pleasant task.” The author then says, 
" It is only lair to say that liberal-minded statesmen of the Empire 
. . . look upon these demands with regret.” This statement we 
question. Japanese statesmen “look upon them with regret” 
because they failed aud aroused suspicion abroad. There is no 
sincere regret because they have never been given up to this day. 

In Chapter Five, dealing with “China’s Declaration of War 
against Germany and Austria,” the author pays a deserved tribute 
to Dr. Paul S. Reinseh, the American Minister to China. In this 
connection he says: 

“ The Chinese Republic was striving after American ideals of freedom and 
democracy, and in shaping its international policy it was ready to listen to 
America’s voice. Moreover, the American Minister at Peking, Dr. Paul S. 
Reinseh, had a wide influence among Chinese officials.” 

Then in a footnote on the same page (70} he says the following 
on the same subject: 

“ The personal influence of the American Minister and his associates at 
Peking, throughout all the negotiations leading up finally to a declaration of 
war, was one or the strongest factors in inducing China to join the Allies.” 

In these statements of the author we agree absolutely and as 
the years go by China’s reasons for gratitude at the guiding hand 
of Dr. Reinseh in this crisis will grow aud multiply. It would be 
so diffloult for America to find another man to fill Dr. Reinsch’s 
place in China, that we hope she will never try. 

In the final chapter, “The Future of China as Affected by the 
Aims of the Allies” is discussed. ‘‘This is a world-war and 
nothing less than a world-peace would seem to be adequate. From 
this world-peace Asia cannot be excluded,” says Prof. Wheeler, 
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Recent events seem to indicate that Asia was included in the Peace 
Terms, but all of tlie idealism was applied before China’s case came 
up. Tiiis book was written before we knew of the terms of the 
peace treaty while we were all enthusiastic over the “fourteen 
points." The author may have some other thoughts now. In the 
appeudix are copies of several valuable documents which greatly 
enhance the usefulness of the book. We refer especially to the 
“ Cist of Best. Books on China ' ’ which was compiled for Millard'$ 
Review by Prof. Wheeler himself, in a competition conducted in 
1917. This book will find a ready sale in America especially among 
the colleges and universities where courses are being given in 
Oriental History and Politics for the first time. The same reasons 
should assure it a wide sale among the higher schools of China. 

J. B. P. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS IN CHINA. 

CniNA in 1918. edited by M. T. Z. Tyau, LL.D., being a special anniversary 
supplement to tke Peking Leader . Second edition. Commercial Press . 
Ltd., Shanghai. Price, Mex. $1 00, 

While the articles in this Supplement are not all of equal value, 
taken altogether it is one of the most suggestive productions dealing 
with the present transitional period in China that we have seen. 
While reading, one cannot but get clarifying ideas of the progress 
already made in China, some present-day difficulties, and the 
opportunities and tendencies of the immediate future. Eight 
articles deal with education ; of these, all except one have been 
written by Chinese. They furnish a good test of mission education. 
Political, commercial, and industrial problems are dealt with in six 
informing articles, all but one of which were written by Westerners. 
Under the head of “ China and the World ’’ there are six articles, 
all apparently written by Chinese and dealing with Chinese abroad 
and the relation of China to other nations, an outstanding article 
being on The Immigration Problem. China’s new womanhood is 
successfully treated in two articles Chinese music, drama, and 
philanthropy are also ably treated by Chinese writers. 

On reading this volume one cati feel the surging of new ideas 

and the moving of new forces. We can agree with the statement 

given on page 136 that “these forces are as yet unorganized, but 
the events of the past few years are welding them together. 

Within another ten years they will become a force and power to be 

reckoned with. They will replace the present-day conservative 
China and another ten years will find the New China, the Young 
China, effectively in control." 

R. 


LAND PROBLEMS IN CHINA. 

Th« Land Tax in China, by Han Liang Huang, PIj.D. Columbia 
University Si tidies in Political Science, VoL So, No. j. New York: 
l.ongmans, Green and Company: 10/S. Price V. S. $1 yo. 

Dr. Huang’s treatise is one of a growing number of theses for 
the doctor’s degree dealing with China and written at American 
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Universities Dr, Huang's thesis divides itself into two parts, 
though It is not so divided by the author, These parts are : a 
discussion of land tenure iti China, and a discussion of the land 
tax. The two parts are of course necessarily closely connected. 

The laud tax is traced from the tribute system of the Hsm 
dynasty : through the twig lien system, which has roused the 
enthusiasm of single tax advocates; through the beginnings of the 
per mew tax ; through the varied taxes on land during the Tsing 
dynasty down to the present day, The tax has changed as the 
system ci land holding has changed and its development has been 
given many a strange turn as the result of the ’'permanent 
settlement ” of Khang Hsi in 1712. To-day, says Dr. Huang, 
"the wastefulness and inefficiency of the collection system are 
almo.*>t i ncred i ble. ’ ’ 

After the history of the tax Dr. Huang considers land tax 
reform Sir Robert Hart, who was among the first to propose laud 
tax reform in modern times and whose proposals Dr Huang 
considers superficial and impracticable, estimated the possible yield 
of the land fax at Taels 400,000,000. Sir George Jamieson, whose 
estimate is founded upon some study of actual conditions, sets the 
figure at Taels 451,000,000. Dr, Huang himself estimates the 
possible yield at Taels 288,000,000. The actual yield of the land 
tax for 1916 was $97,553,513 according to figures given iu the 
appendix to the book. This figure is not correct, however. It is 
the estimate of the budget for 1916. The figure, which was 
presented at the recent peace conference at Shanghai, is 81,937,041 
dollars and is snpposed to be the exact amount remitted to Peking 
during the year 1916. Iu any case the difference between 80 or 97 
million dollars and 288 million taels is sufficient to justify the 
condemnation of the present method of collection. 

Dr. Huang's suggestions as to the reform of the land tax may 
be stated briefly. The land tax should be based upon the selling 
value of the land ; the tax should be imposed upon the value of the 
land alone, not including the value of improvements; a complete 
cadastral survey must be planned, but the reforms need not be 
delayed until this is completely carried out ; the collection of the 
land tax must be taken out of the hands of the district magistrate 
and separate machinery must he devised. There may be some debate 
upon these proposals but they are not new and they are such as 
will commend themselves to students of public finance throughout 
the country. 

To-day, when it is being reported that the land tax is to be 
security for the great reorganization loan, for 400 million dollars, 
now under negotiation, one sees Dr. Huang’s proposals by that 
melancholy light that shines over all things that might have been. 

'i'he second part of Dr. Huang’s treatise discusses land tenure. 
The discussion is not full and it could not be for the author’s chief 
interest lay in the tax. What is said is euougb to rouse interest 
and to lead to the hope that we may expect a fuller treatment of 
this subject at some future time. Iu a society organized as English 
society, for instance, is organized, one of the most important of 
studies is the location and nature of the control of capital. In a 
society organized as China is organized, the important questiou is : 
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where and of what nature is the control of land? Land is to an 
agricultural country what capital is to an industrial country. 

Dr. Huang is to be thanked for doing an important task and 
to be encouraged to proceed to a harder and even more important 
one. 

C. F. R. 


CRITICISM OF -CURRENT VIEWS OF ESCHATOLOGY. 

Fitters to a Missionary. By R. F. Johnston. London , Watts & Co. 

Price ,/.s. 6 d. Net. For sale by Kelly and Walsh , Shanghai. 

The ostensible reason for these letters is to be found in the 
presentation of Mr. Stanley P. Smith's views on eschatology, 
leading to his final cleavage with the China Inland Mission, and 
the author’s desire “to draw public attention to the survival among 
missionaries in China of a preposterous doctrine which enlightened 
Christendom has emphatically repudiated,” “My aim,” Mr. 
Johnston adds, “ will be unfulfilled unless 1 can persuade some, 
at least, of the supporters of foreign missions not only to undertake 
a critical examination of the teachings and methods of the mission¬ 
aries whom they employ to carry Western religion to Asia, but also 
to scrutinize with equal care the foundations of their own concep¬ 
tions of religious truth.” 

In taking up the various moral and theological problems 
arising out of the controversy on the subject of future punishment 
the author quotes from nearly two hundred writers and speakers 
on such topics, but the use made of these quotations and the 
author’s own words convey the impression that we have here a case 
of special pleading, and that lack of perspective, absence of 
sympathy, and imperfect knowledge have led to a presentation 
of the case that is incomplete and misleading. Even the list of 
quotations ought to have been balanced aud amplified by the 
inclusion of such men as Spurgeon and Moody, the methods and 
results of whose work are of value in this connection. It is also 
obvious that the C. I. M. case has not been judicially presented. 
The cruel and terrible God the author talks about, would not be 
recognised by the ordinary missionary who preaches salvation to 
life rather than salvation from death, who presents a living God 
who loves man’s soul, a father and not a vindictive and cruel 
monster ; and whilst there are apparently irreconcilable antinomies 
the missionary possesses and preaches a Gospel that attracts. In 
all probability the one holding the most extreme views would 
balance the belief in God’s justice with acceptance of Christ’s 
conception of God. But here we come on the difficulty of the 
author’s religious convictions or lack of conviction. In his first 
letter he says ”1 may as well confess at the outset that so far as I 
am aware there is no Christian Mission in China which would 
regard me as entitled to Christian membership,” then to take one 
out of many cases in the mention on page 23, of Pascal, a victim 
of the “pitiful delusion” in the matter of the impossibility of 
knowing God otherwise than through Jesus Christ, we. realise the 
vast difference in viewpoint, conviction and experience, that makes 
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it impossible for one to understand the other and makes it so easy 
to convey an erroneous impression to any one not. acquainted with 
all the circumstances. 

G. M. 


WORLD PROBLEMS OF MISSIONS. 

ForJUG.N Missions Conference or North America. 26th annuo / session, 
rgig. Foreign Missions Conference , 25 Madison Avenue, New York, 
C. 30 cents. 

All who desire to keep in touch with recent developments in 
world-wide mission work should secure and read this volume. All 
the great problems confronting the Christian Movement are treated, 
such as, Relation to Governments , Promotion, of Christian Inter¬ 
nationalism, Christian Co-operation , etc. Dr. Robt. E. Speer deals 
with the problem of the restatement of the Christian message. 
Special attention is given to the problem of Christian literature. 
The interchurch world-movement is treated at length. The three 
chief notes of the report are, readjustment, co-operation, and 
Christian internationalism. To read this report is to have the 
horizon of one’s ideas of Christian obligations, opportunities, and 
possibilities recede because one sees from a higher point. 

One could wish that a production of this kind could be sent 
out in less time than six months after the Conference, of which it 
is a record, takes place. For many, much of it is old, having in 
part at least been already published in many periodicals. Again, 
there is a difference between formal minutes and the themes and 
conclusions of general discussions. It would seem that for the 
general reader a condensed report would be preferable ; and in these 
days of multitudinous roports and magazines such condensation if 
possible is highly desirable. Nevertheless, we do not see how a 
live missionary can do without a reading of this report. 

R. 


SOCIAL VIEW OF EDUCATION. 

A Social Theory of Religious Education. By George Albert Coe, 
Professor in the Union Theological Seminary , New 1 ork City . New 
York , Charles Scribnn 's Sons. Pf. xiii -f- S !>! - C. $1.50. 

For the missionary not pedagogically trained who is engaged 
in school work, this book will be useful in orienting him into the 
social view of all modern education, and the effect of the studies 
and conclusions of Dewey and Thorndike in that general field. 
Professor Coe has the reputation among his students of being an 
exacting teacher, and a book that has required as much effort oil 
the part of the writer to produce as has this book will not all 
of it be absorbed with ready ease. But if every missionary who 
has anything to do with the young, whether on Sundays or week 
days, would read, mark, learn and inwardly digest the detailed 
and compact discussions of Professor Coe, a general increase in 
the wisdom of matter and manner in preaching to the Chinese, 
as well as teaching them, would surely result. To many, the 
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theoretical center of the book will be on page 74, where lie speaks 
of the effort “ to Isold at the same time to a vital or experiential 
view of the Christian life, and a dogmatic-intellectualistic view of 
the Christian revelation.” Many readers of the Recorder will 
take issue with the view of sin, as presented in the chapter on 
that subject. We are glad to find support for the opinion that a 
child can be unselfish and religious before the age of adolesence. 
The analysis of the actual types of religious education in Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism is most instructive and thought- 
provoking. Whether one agrees with all that is said or not, one 
must surely be made wiser and better by a study of the book. 

H. K. W. 


NEW RELATIONS.—BIGGER RESPONSIBILITIES. 

World Facts and America’s Responsibilities. Cornelius H. Patton 
D.D. Association Press, New York. $1,00 Gold. 

The author in his preface points out the fact that America, 
as a result of the Great War, has been brought into World relations 
and responsibilites that make an entirely new era for the country 
to face. The author set himself the task of studying the facts as 
to the world’s needs, and the direction in which efforts to solve 
the world’s problems and satisfy its needs should be made. As 
a result of his diagnosis ten facts emerge which he speaks of as 
“the compulsion of concrete realities.” The author shows how 
in the Great War the East and the West have been fighting to¬ 
gether in a common cause—the cause of humanity and of right¬ 
eousness—and this has produced a new world consciousness. Thus 
in a strange way a new world unity has been emerging during 
the great war and the basis for brotherhood and a permanent peace 
has been built. He makes his appeal to America to take the lead 
in the building up of the new world, to give of its best freely 
for the good of the whole. Events have been preparing America 
to break away from its isolation. 

Though Dr. Patton’s message is primarily for Americans it 
is a clarion call to Christians everywhere to meet the challenge of 
the present world situation. 

Certain sentences and phrases are in their implications open to 
criticism. P. 79. ‘‘ The Chinese must not be treated like pariah 

dogs in the European (sic) section of Shanghai.” “Africans. . . 
may not be kicked around by Englishmen in Durban.” P. 94 
The Revolution in China “ caused America to wonder and Europe 
to fume.” China “wanted the latest and best, and that meant 
America.” 

In reference to the Boxer indemnities he says, p. 105: “ Our 

Government took a stand for strict justice, charging tire Chinese 
only for what appeared to be the actual loss of property and life.” 
In view of the above an explanation is required of the statement 
on the next page that the Tj. S. A. repaid to China the unexpended, 
balance of 12 million gold dollars. The implication is that too 
great a sum was received by America in the first instance. P. 112 
“ America’s belief in the Bible as the text book of the nations. . 
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lias impressed the Chinese.” The marvellous circulation of the 
Bible in China by the British and Foreign Bible Society is a witness 
to great Britain’s testimony to the same Book. 

Lord Balfour is referred to on Pp. 113, 143, and 188. Presum¬ 
ably Mr. Balfour is meant, or to give his official designation, the 
Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour. 

E. B. 

CHRISTIAN INTERNATIONALISM. 

International Aspects of Christianity. By Ozora S. Davis and 
Grace T. Davis. Association Press, New York, Pp. 207, $1.00. 

This is a small book of fifteen studies designed to cover as 
many weeks, each study offering daily readings and comments 
dealing with the international aspects of the Christian religion. 
The book differs from many others of its kind in that the daily 
readings are selected from other sources as well as from the Scrip¬ 
tures. Only the first five studies are prefaced by Bible references. 
To those who need a broader conception of the place democracy 
bolds in the Christian religion or who need to exLend their think¬ 
ing on the subject of Christian internationalism, this book will 
be welcome. Its best place here in China will be in the class¬ 
rooms of our Colleges where the purpose is to convince the students 
that the Christians’ Gospel is not for a single race or nation, but 
for all mankind, and to show them how great souls throughout the 
ages have had both the vision of the universal Kingdom and the 
spirit of service which alone can make that vision come true. 

M. T. S. 


Foreign Magic. Jean Carter Cochran. Published by Missionary 
Education Movement , New York. $1.50 net. 

This book will do good. It is both interesting and true. The 
writer saw beneath the surface during the year she visited friends 
in China. She did not wait long enough for things Chinese to 
become in any degree commonplace, aud yet her visit was lengthy 
enough and her opportunities of coming into close touch with 
mission work were such that her interpretation is singularly 
effective. Sunshine and shadow are truthfully aud beautifully 
blended. We have all met Dr. Scott and his good wife and Anne 
Waring, although they would be the last to recognise themselves. 
The Chinese characters, too, are so true to life that instinctively 
you give them the names under which they were known to yourself. 
But while the book is just a series of pictures of everyday life in 
China they are the work of an artist who can glorify the comraou* 
place. If missionaries wish to know how to make reports of their 
work and letters to their friends more telling let them take this 
book with them to brighten the summer holiday. 

Fortunately it is not so easy to stir up a riot in China as is 
’Several times suggested, and it is hard to picture anyone riding a 
bicycle rouud inside a Chinese inn for twenty minutes and still 
leave room for a crowded audience. The proof reading might have 
been more carefully done. 


G. H. McN. 
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Lectures in Biology, Ry Prof. Parker M. Bayne, M,A. West China 
Union University. 

In view of the need for scientific text-books in Chinese it. is 
refreshing to see Prof. Bayne’s Lectures in Biology. It is the work 
of a man who knows and loves to convey the truth to the youth of 
the Far East. 

The book is composed of 28 chapters, covering every phase of 
Biology, as well as interesting 1 discussions of general laws of life. 
The style, which is mainly Mandarin, is simple and dear. 

The book, however, could be substantially improved if in the 
next issue Prof. Bayne would consult the most recent terms 
approved by the National Terminology Society whose centre is in 
the Kiaugsu Educational Association, Shanghai. Perhaps a 
chapter at the beginning, defining all the technical terms and 
illustrated with pictures, would make this volume better understood 
by those who cannot have the opportunity of stndyiug under 
the author. This would increase the printing cost ; but what is 
worth priuting is worth printing well. We wish the author every 
success. 

S. M. W. 


The Shorter Bible. New Testament. Translated and arranged by 
Charles F. Kent, and others. New Yotk, Scribnas. C $1.00. 

The aim of this volume is to furnish in logical order those 
parts of the Bible which are of vital interest and of most practical 
value to the present age. The new translation aims to express the 
message in simple, dignified and modern English, so that its 
meaning cannot be misunderstood even by young people. The 
chapter and verse divisions have been eliminated. Though one 
misses the rhythm of the old versions and the familiar forms, these 
renderings strike one as being free from vulgarity and the whole 
reads with a natural sequeuce which cannot fail to be helpful to the 
casual reader of the Bible. The chronological order adopted is 
also of great value, and repetitions have been cut out. The 205 
sections into which the New Testament has been divided are 
natural and unforced, each having a suitable and suggestive head¬ 
ing. In course of time one might get accustomed to tliis trans¬ 
lation, though it will be hard to abandon the old familiar forms. 
Nevertheless, one likes this new form, and it certainly adds to the 
continuity of the treatment, or the story dealt with. It is reverent 
and chaste. 

Seer. 


How the Bible Grew. By Frank G. Lewis. University of Chicago 
Press. G. $1.50 net. 

Here is a study of the literary development of the Bible by a 
use of what is found in the Bible. The study begins by an inquiry 
into what Jesus meant when He referred to “ the Law and the 
Prophets” ; and then we are reminded of the significance of certain 
orders of arrangement and of references in the Bible itself. Different 
sections of the Bible are compared. For instance, the Psalms are 
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shown to consist of five Books, a fact not indicated by the Author¬ 
ized version. By comparison, Psalm xiv in the first of the five 
Books and Psalm liii in the second are seen to be the same, the one 
being a revision of the other; the outstanding- revision being in 
connection with the term used for God. 

We are introduced to the “source hints” in the Bible itself, 
hence the “Book of Jashar,” the “history of Samuel the seer,” 
the “history of Nathan the prophet,” the “history of Gad the 
seer,” histories of Sbemaiah and of Iddo the seer, are referred to 
among others, and their significance explained. 

The book does not deal with the question of the inspiration 
of the Bible but with the development of its literary composition. 
The author's treatment is reverential and careful. Such a study 
of the literary development of the Bible, and some acquaintance 
with certain “curiosities of development,” cannot but help to a 
clearer understanding of its real significance. At the end there is 
a “ Chronology of the Bible Writings and Versions.” The whole 
book is enlightening and interesting, the language simple and clear. 
It would be a good book for students in colleges to use either as a 
text or reference-book. 

R. 

CmtrSTTAN Life in the Community. By A. J. W. Myers. Association 

Press. N. )", G. 60 cents. 

This book is the product of co-operation between various 
organizations in Canada and the United States working mainly for 
young people. It deals with the problem of extending Christian 
life to all community needs and interests. It is packed full of 
information, inspiration, and plans. First, community problems 
are dealt with in a suggestive way. Then the place of the Church 
in the community, and what religion should mean to a community 
as expressed through the Church, are taken up. Religion is 
analysed in terms of community life and activity. And lastly, 
the book suggests certain methods of meeting community needs. 
The subject is treated from a practical rather than a philosophical 
or technical viewpoint, hence the hook would be useful as a text 
book for a group of young Chinese men and young women, having 
a fair acquaintance of English. It will .show how to approach the 
emerging problem of the relation of the Church to the community 
in which it is and which should be dominated by its ideals and 
dynamic. 

R. 


“ Lay Religion,’’ by Henry T, Hodgkin, M.A ., M. B. 3/6 net. 

The writer of this book is the Secretary of the Friends’ Foreign 
Mission Association, who spent some years in Szechwan, and was 
one of the founders of the West China Union University. 

The author says, “I write as a layman, one to whom his 
religion means everything, who meels it in every decision of life, 
iu the commonplace duties not less than in the decisive moment. 
I write not as an expert who has learned the art of writing theology, 
but as a plain man who has tried to think his way through one 
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question after another, and has not been content with the authorita¬ 
tive answer of either book or Church.” The dominance of 
"religious specialists” is objected to, and "democratic” religion 
is shown to be more like the religion Jesus brought to men. 

" The world of to-day has uo place for a religious teacher who 
is merely concerned in bolstering up respectability, or in preparing 
a select few for a life of happiness hereafter. It wants someone 
who is big anougb to face vested interests, conventional clap-traps, 
rooted prejudices, easy compromises, and great social evils.” 

A thoughtful, stimulating, and manfully-written book, well 
worth reading. 

I. M. 

Thr Rural Church Serving the Community, By Edwin L. Earp. The 
Abingdon Press. New York. Price , G. 75 cents. 

Mr. Earp has succeeded in saying much in a small book of 140 
pages. He says that the church lias a three-fold function ; to 
acquaint the people with God; to teach them the way of God as 
revealed in his word and works, and to train them in Christian 
service. He outlines practical plans for helping the church find its 
place of real service in the community. There are many ideas 
worked out in the book that can be used in churches in Chiua 
which after all are probably more like the country, than the city 
churches of America. 

C. 


The Teaching ok English. By Paui. Klapper, Ph.D. Appleton Com¬ 
pany, New York. For sole by Chinese American Publishing Co., 
Shanghai, Mex, $2.00. G,$i.}.o. 

The purpose of the book is to assist Elementary School teachers 
in America to improve the spelling, enlarge the vocabulary, and 
stimulate freer and wider expression of ideas in what is for the 
large majority of the pupils, their mother tongue. This does not 
mean, however, that this book is valueless to Higher Primary and 
Middle School teachers of English in China. It is especially 
suggestive by lesson plan and statement of principles to those who 
have the problem of teaching Oral English to beginners and would 
therefore be helpful to Higher Primary and first and second year 
Middle School teachers. The author is not content with vague 
generalities that leave the reader with a hopeful though helpless 
attitude toward his problem, but presents specific suggestions 
and schemes that should be stimulating to the earnest teacher. 
If the English teacher will remember that the methods apply to 
younger children than the students with whom he is working and 
that English is a foreign tongue to them, his use of the book will 
be profitable. 

______ E. J. A. 

Short Stories for Chinese Students , edited by J. H. McNair, RI.A., Si, 
John's University. Commercial Press, $1.60 Mex. 

This collection of short stories bears considerable resemblance 
to such collections as Waite-Taylor : Masterpieces of Modern Prose 
Fiction and Smith's Short Stories Old and New, especially in the 
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character of the stories selected. The stories of Joseph, Aladdin, 
Rip Van Winkle, and selections from Hawthorne, Poe, Balzac, 
Maupassant, Bjornson, and Kipling make it a fairly representative 
collection. The notes introducing each story make the book more 
usable by the simple and helpful analysis of each story into setting, 
plot, and characters. 

It is doubtful whether a study of the short story as such can 
have much value for any but advanced Chinese college students, 
but as au introduction to the great literature of tlie world, these 
stories may well be studied by both Senior Middle School students 
and Junior College students. This study should have as its 
purpose, however, an appreciation of the thought rather than an 
appreciation of the form of these stories. 

The price asked for the book as well as the character of the 
work done by the editor deserves better paper and binding than the 
publishers have seen fit to put into it. 

E. J. A. 


Classified Bibliography of Boy Life. By Ronald Tuttle Veal. 

Association Press , New York. Gold $1,25. 

The publication of this comprehensive bibliography of Boy 
Rife is significant of the increasing attention that is given to the 
problems of youth. The references include 150 books, the rest are 
magazines, giving a total of 1,500 references. It is not exhaustive 
but is practical in the choice of references. A key to the Dewey 
Decimal system facilitates the use of public libraries. There is a 
useful index. 

The material is carefully classified under the following main 
topics: Boyhood, his nature and development; Organized work 
for Boys, methods; Welfare and Protection Agencies; Correction 
and Reform ; Books for Boys 

The bibliography will be found helpful in the study of Chinese 
children and adolescents in connection with religious or general 
education. We need a literature 011 Chinese boys and girls that 
will make possible the preparation of such a bibliography for 
workers in China. 

J. B. W. 


Heroes. By Hugh A. Moran. Association Press. $0.75. 

The author has given ns a new kind of Bible Study course. 
He has chosen twelve heroes, eleven men and one woman, who are 
not mentioned in the Bible but whose lives have helped in a 
wonderful way in the development of what is best and most worth 
while in our present civilization. 

He has given us the essential facts about these “Heroes” in 
such an attractive way that we want to know more about them. 
Then he has chosen from the Bible short passages that deal with the 
quality the hero exemplified and woven them into the story of each 
hero in an appealing way. Each lesson has been well handled and 
excellent, thought provoking questions have been asked at the end 
of each lesson. 


J. C. C. 
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NEW MAP OF CHINA. 

To the Editor oj 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir K i n d 1 y make 
known to missionaries and Mis¬ 
sion Boards that our offer regard¬ 
ing “ The New Map of China” 
was not withdrawn on June 30, 
as announced in our circulars 
and in your notice in your June 
issue, but holds good up to the 
end of this year. 

By the generosity of a British 
philanthropist we are enabled to 
offer our Map for Mexican $10, 
granted that a guarantee is given 
that copies are to be used for 
educational or missionary pur¬ 
poses. The edition, however, 
is limited to 1,000 copies, and 
applications should be sent to 
the Far Eastern Geographical 
Establishment as early as pos¬ 
sible, 

I am, Sir, 

Yours, etc., 

Far Eastern Geographical 
Establishment, 

Edwin J. Dingee, 
Managing Partner . 

6 , Kiukiang Road, 

Shanghai, June 24th, 1919. 


HONESTY IN CONTROVERSY. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—It is not my wish 
to enter into any controversy 
with those who hold that the cor¬ 
rect term for “god ” or “ God ” 
is the Chinese word “ Shen.” 
But I am bound to ask through 
your co111 tutis that they use 
honest methods in controversy. 

Three days ago a pamphlet 
was sent to me on the back cover 
of which are “Three Thrilling 
Testimonies.” Of these the 
second reads:—“ That five, well 
patronized Mission Presses in 
China, i.e., the Distribution 
Fund, Shanghai and Hankow 

.do not use the term 

‘Shang-ti’ in their printing, 
but ALE DO USE ‘SHEN.’” 
The capitals are in the original. 

I leave the Shanghai Mis¬ 
sion Presses to speak for them¬ 
selves, though I know that both 
of them are printing in both 
terms all the time. There is 
only one Mission Press in Han¬ 
kow and it rarely prints any 
literature in which the term 
“ Shen” is used, as It finds that 
an overwhelming majority of its 
customers do not show any 
preference for the term “ Shen.” 

I am not able to judge of the 
veracity of the other “ Thrilling 
Testimonies.” I hope that they 
are more veracious than the one 
from which I have quoted. 

I am, your sincerely, 

G. A. Ceayton. 
Hankow, July 14, 1919. 
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THE JENSHOW INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOL. 

To our Jetishow station be¬ 
longs the honour of having devel¬ 
oped an institution unique in 
the annals of Christian education 
in West China. To Canadian 
Methodists it is the Jensbow 
Higher Primary Boys’ School, 
but to all and sundry in West 
China it is familiarly known as 
the Jensbow Industrial School. 
Situated at the governing seat 
of a large agricultural county of 
nearly five thousand square miles 
area, and nine hundred thousand 
people mostly farmers, it has for 
four years now been blazing a 
new trail in educational work 
for boys in West China. When 
the Quarterly Board of the Jen- 
show district met four years ago 
they faced this critical situation 
that twenty-five of the thirty- 
two boys who had completed 
their lower primary course were 
unable through lack of funds to 
enter higher primary boarding 
school, and unless some worthy 
scheme were evolved to supple¬ 
ment the little they could pay, 
these boys, trained for four 
susceptible years under Christian 
auspices, would become lost to 
our educational work, to Chris¬ 
tian influences, and to the 
Church. Hard thinking and 
praying led to the use of a five 
acre farm close to the city, aud 
to the putting of a farm hoe into 
the hands of every boy, so that 
by tilling the soil the boys could 
work their way honourably 
through school. To preserve 


the self-dignity of the boy who 
had to be helped the boy who 
paid his own way was also 
required to wield the hoe, aud 
his share of the proceeds was 
promised to be given him when 
he graduated. 

It was a daring experiment 
for it meant a direct challenge 
to the time-honoured and still 
powerful Chinese prejudice 
against the scholar soiling his 
hands with manual labour. 
Moreover, such a type of school 
had to demonstrate clearly its 
value before it could hope to 
win acceptance by the Mission 
Council. Under the able direc¬ 
tion of Mr. S. H. Soper, how¬ 
ever, results have abundantly 
justified the leap. Examine, if 
you will, the academic record ; 
or walk across the farm between 
four and five o’clock of an after¬ 
noon and watch the sixty swing¬ 
ing hoes backed by smiling faces 
and healthy physiques; or in¬ 
vestigate the growing crops of 
cotton, peanuts, onions, wheat, 
corn, roots, potatoes, etc., and 
the signs of success are unmis¬ 
takable. There are now sixty- 
six boys in the school (thirty- 
one of whom are self-supporting) 
yet not one iota of trouble has 
been caused by any “student*” 
refusing to soil his hands. The 
general results have been a high 
grade of physical health ; a 
mental alertness in the class¬ 
room ; a marked moral tone ; an 
academic record that this year 
places the school second in point 
of excellence of its graduating 
class among the fifty-two higher 
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primary schools of the West 
China Christian Educational 
Union, coming within three per 
cent of winning the banner; 
and most immediately practical 
of all, the opportunity for 
thirty-five boys a year to re¬ 
ceive a Christian education which 
otherwise they could not have 
had. 

All the farm products are sold, 
a few to the boys themselves, 
but the greater part to the out¬ 
side market, and the net proceeds 
are credited to the boys’ board 
account, each boy getting his 
proper share of the proceeds of 
his plot. The farm last year 
came within a few dollars of 
accounting for the total amount 
necessary for the assistance of 
the boys needing help. 

Various ingenious means have 
been devised to reduce expenses 
to a minimum. For instance, 
in the early autumn the school 
buys a year’s supply of unhnlled 
rice, and stores it iu a rat-proof 
granary. It has also installed a 
rice-hidler and polisher, and a 
fanning mill. The boys buy 
the rice from the school at cost, 
and themselves hull, polish, and 
sift it. East year this method 
proved itself better than the old 
method of buying bulled rice on 
the street at prevailing market 
prices to the extent of seventy 
Szechuan dollars. 

On a small scale experimental 
work is being indulged in. By 
better methods of cotton cultiva¬ 
tion, by the improvement of corn 
by proper selection of seed, by 
the introduction of foreign varie¬ 
ties of vegetables, and by other 
similar progressive features, the 
institution hopes to become an 
influential advocate of better 
farming to the Chinese farmers 
of the district; while in the 
poultry yard an effort is being 
made to develop a pure breed 


of white leghorn hens as an 
offset to the ever-present Chinese 
mongrel hen. 

To provide increased assist¬ 
ance a further development has 
appeared in the beginning of 
certaizi types of industrial work, 
such as the weaving of tennis 
aud volley-ball nets, woodcarv- 
iug, the manufacture of laundry 
soap, the making of fly-swats. 
The process of making absorbent 
cotton has been carefully studied 
and a considerable amount has 
been produced for use in our 
mission hospital. Cotton gauze 
woven by local weavers has also 
been purchased and made absor¬ 
bent for similar use. But in 
both cases it has been found 
that the available apparatus does 
not ensure n profit commensurate 
with the time and labour con¬ 
sumed. As a result of the 
experiments of these four years, 
however, a proposition is now 
under way looking toward the 
establishing of an industrial 
training school quite apart from 
the self-help idea, and a grant is 
being asked from the Mission to 
provide sufficient plant for the 
production of absorbent cotton 
and gauze, cotton seed oil, and 
soap, together with coni products 
such as syrup and starch, the 
raw materials for all of which are 
readily obtainable here. Indus¬ 
trial work is not compulsory for 
all students, but is designed to 
help the more needy cases, aud 
as a rule occupies every afternoon 
of the week except Saturday. 
Provision is made outside of 
regular school hours for the 
studies these boys have missed. 

What about the graduates of 
this religio-culuiral-agricultural- 
industrial institution? The 
three classes that have graduated 
number twenty-nine scholars. 
At least fifteen of these have 
professed faith in Jesus Christ 
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though they entered school as 
non-Christians, while all but 
five have entered upon work 
under Christian auspices. One 
is preaching the Gospel and two 
are under training. Three are 
teaching iti Christian schools 
and three more are prospective 
teachers. Nine are under train¬ 
ing in our Mission hospital 
training schools for nursing. 
Six are in Middle School looking 
forward to becoming dental 
assistants, while three have gone 
back to the farm, one to manage 
his father's farm, and one to 
become sort of agricultural advi¬ 
sor to his clan. Two only have 
shown themselves impervious to 
all inspiring influences and are 
living worthless lives. 

JOINT MEETING OF KIANGSU 
AND CHEKIANG FEDERAL 
COUNCILS. 

For the first time since the 
organization of t lie Federal 
Councils, as a result of action by 
the Centenary Missionary Con¬ 
ference of 1907, two of them— 
Kiangsu and Chekiang - have 
met in a joint meeting. Of the 
seventy delegates in attendance 
thirty-six were from Chekiang, 
thirty-four from Kiangsu. The 
majority were Chinese, only 
eleven being missionaries. The 
discussion of three topics aroused 
special interest, these were: 
“ Some Essentials of the Chinese 
Church,” an address delivered 
by Rev. M. K. Chow of 
Hangchow. Dr. Cheng Chitig- 
yi spoke on ” Social Service as 
applied to the Church.” Possi¬ 
bly the subject which aroused 
most comment was that of “ The 
Organic Union of the Churches," 
by Rev. Chen Chien-yung, a 
professor in the Nanking 
Theological Seminary. The 


choice of these subjects indicates 
a frank facing of recent prob¬ 
lems, on the part of Chinese 
leaders. On the subject of the 
organic union of the Churches, 
a committee was appointed to 
bring the matter to the attention 
of the Churches and report at 
the next union meeting of the 
two Councils, which it was 
decided to hold in 1921. 

Such practical questions as, a 
common form of baptism, treat¬ 
ment of non-contributing church- 
members, work in prisons, the 
use of tobacco and wine, received 
careful consideration. A resolu¬ 
tion was passed with enthusiasm 
urging the Churches to establish 
anti - wine and anti - tobacco 
societies. A committee on 
patriotic societies was also 
appointed, indicating the live 
interest of the Church in 
national movements. 

While the only other pro¬ 
vincial Council known is at 
Canton, yet the Chine.se of the 
two provinces represented by 
this joint meeting feel that they 
have a part to play in the 
Christian development of these 
provinces ; in consequence, steps 
were taken towards urging the 
Churches in other provinces to 
establish similar Councils. 


CHANGED TASK OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 
has issued a special pamphlet 
under the beading ” From 
World War to World Brother¬ 
hood.” After pointing out how 
the Great War has changed 
the situation the pamphlet 
indicates a number of things 
now needed : first, a more 
effective proclamation of fund¬ 
amental verities; second, a new 
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sense of world responsibility 
animating all departments of 
church life. “In international 
relations a League of Nations is, 
in effect, an attempt to apply 
Christian principles to the deal¬ 
ings of nations with one another. 
The Churches, therefore, owe 
their fullest support to such a 
League, aud must contribute 
to it the spirit of goodwill with¬ 
out which it cannot be effective 
or long endure.” Third, a 
resolute effort to understand 
what a Christian social order in 
America should mean, aud to 
secure it. The opportunity to 
build Christian civilization anew 
makes Christ's spirit of goodwill 
more significant than ever, 
“ This spirit can find adequate 
expression in our industrial 
order only as the latter moves in 
the direction of a genuine 
democracy among all who 
participate iu the production of 
wealth; that the Church must 
lead in the development of that 
attitude of brotherhood which 
breaks down all racial and class 
prejudices and binds together all 
the diverse elements of our 
population in a unified national 
life.’ > Fourth, a swiftly in¬ 
creasing co-operation among the 
Churches. In face of the great 


social changes taking place 
Christianity cannot expect to 
remain unaltered; hence, “be¬ 
lieving that Christian unity is 
even more a matter of growth 
and developing experience than 
of design and program, we invite 
all Christian churches to unite 
in the practical co-operative 
movements of the preseut day. 
The task of transforming a 
world just emerging from war, 
into a world pervaded by the 
spirit of Christiau brotherhood 
cannot be accomplished by the 
mere launching of campaigns, 
however vigorous, nor by the 
construction of machinery, how¬ 
ever efficieut. The task in¬ 
volves far more than the working 
of surface changes—it means 
nothing less than the transfor¬ 
mation of society itself. ’’ It is 
only “ in a church alive to her 
new opportunities, reconsecrated 
to her age-long tasks, aud 
deeply conscious that her 
sufficiency is of God,” that the 
Christian leadership for this 
transformation can be found. 

This is a good e pampblet for 
Chinese Christians to read to put 
them in touch with the new 
ideas that are moving a large 
part of the Christian forces of 
the world. 


News Notes 


The Gospel of Mark in Nation¬ 
al Phonetic Script is now ready 
for sale and may be ordered from 
the British aud Foreign Bible 
Society, Shanghai, 

The Northern Baptist Conven¬ 
tion, in its recent session, passed a 
resolution voting against organic 
church uuion, but voted to par¬ 
ticipate in the Interchurch move¬ 
ment. 


There is a Jewish community 
its Nagasaki which comprises 
150 families. There is also a 
considerable number of Jews in 
Yokohama, though this is com¬ 
paratively a new settlement. 

Through an error we credited 
Dr. K, J. M, Dickson with the 
article iu July issue of the Rhi- 
COKdek entitled ** A Case of 
Real Self-support.” Mr. KIraer 
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A. Jones is the author. The 
article is a credit to the author, 
whoever lie may he. 

The Governor of Shansi prov¬ 
ince has ordered 2,500,000 
Phonetic Script Primers (ten 
pages), of which one million are 
being printed by the Commercial 
Press, one million by the Chung 
HwaBook Company and 500,000 
in Shansi. 

The Southern Baptist Conven¬ 
tion in annual session lias ad¬ 
opted a campaign to raise G. 
$75,000,000 in five years, to be 
divided among home and foreign 
missions and educational and 
other interests at home. The 
Northern Baptist Convention, a 
little later, voted for a campaign 
to raise G. $100,000,000. 

During the twenty years of its 
existence the China Baptist Pub¬ 
lication Society, Canton, lias 
had a total output of approxi¬ 
mately 300,000,000 pages. In 
19x8 the total issues passed 
20,000,000 pages. During the 
year the sales amounted to Mex. 
$1 7,149 50, an increase of $3,000 
over the previous year. 

Rev. George A. Clayton hav¬ 
ing been requested by the 
Editors of the “China Mission 
Year Book'’ to compile the list 
of Publications in Chinese of the 
Protestant Christian Churches 
between October, 1918, and Sep¬ 
tember, 1919, will be greatly 
obliged if those who have issued 
books, booklets, or tracts pri¬ 
vately between these dates will 
send him full particulars and if 
possible two copies for the 
Library. The form of entry 
will follow the lines of the 
“ Index," and the information 
thus collected for the Year Book 
will form the Second Supple¬ 
ment to that Index. 
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During July the Rev. A. 
Sowerby, Secretary of the Peking 
Branch of the International 
Anti - Opium Association, and 
Mr. Y. S. Djang, vSecretary of 
the Tientsin Branch of the same 
Association, spent a short time 
in Shanghai in conference with 
the Moral Welfare Committee 
of the China Continuation 
Committee and the Shang¬ 
hai Branch of the International 
Anti-Opium Association. Mr. 
Djang’s report of the work in 
Tientsin was stimulating and in¬ 
forming. During these confer¬ 
ences reference was made to the 
encouraging fact that the Peace 
Treaty contains an article com¬ 
pelling the Central European 
Powers to ratify the Hague Opium 
Convention, and providing for 
similar ratification by other 
powers. Plans are on foot to 
extend the operation of this So¬ 
ciety. 

Ci HR MAN MISSIONARIES WHO 

HAVE BEEN REPATRIATED. 
Chekiang :— 

Mr. and Mrs. R. Rohru, (C.I.M.). 

Mr. and Mrs. H.L. Georg,(C.I.M.). 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Bender, (C.I.M.). 

Miss M. Steituanu, (C.I.M.). 

Kiangsi - 

Mr. and Mrs. F. Blasner, (C.I.M.). 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Sanies, (C.I.M.). 

Shantung- :~ 

Rev. and Mrs, Th. Scholz, 

(Berlin Mission). 

Mr. and Mrs. Hans Doring, 

(B. and F. Bible Society). 

K'Oa ngtu ng ; — 

*Rev. and Mrs. R. Kray], 

(Basel Mission). 

“Pell voluntarily, 

From Israel’s Messenger for 
July 4th (1919) we learn that 
the Inter-allied Zionist Confer¬ 
ence held recently in Loudon 
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voted to limit immigration into 
Palestine to 50,000 a year dur¬ 
ing the first period of the devel¬ 
opment of the Jewish common¬ 
wealth. Another significant re¬ 
solution was also adopted, to the 
effect that “all lands in Pale¬ 
stine, irrespective of their pres¬ 
ent ownership, shall be assessed 
by the government to be created 
in that country, according to 
their value on August 31st, 1914, 
and that any unearned increment 
created by the entry of the Bri¬ 
tish Army is not to go to the 
present landlords of Palestine, 
but to the whole community, 
Jew and Gentile alike, such 
unearned increment to be taken 
by the state in the form of tax¬ 
ation.” Most of the American 
Judeans in the Army in Pale¬ 
stine have elected to stay there 
and will therefore be demobilized 
in that country. 

Israel's Messenger for the 4th 
of July (1919) publishes an in¬ 
teresting letter from Bishop 
White of Honan with regard to 
plans for helping the Jews in 
Kaifeng. Bishop White suggests 
that steps to secure for them a 
guild hall for their clan would 
be helpful. He asks if the Jews 
in Shanghai would be willing to 
obligate themselves to the extent 
of $2,000 towards this, if neces¬ 
sary. It would appear that this 
group of Jews has wandered very 
far away from their original prac¬ 
tices. An editorial in the same 
issue implies that this attempt 
to unite the Kaifeng Jews was a 
failure. The suggestion is then 
made that a hospital for indigent 
Chinese be erected on the site of 
the ancient synagogue of Kai¬ 
feng as a means of commemorat¬ 
ing the memory of this almost 
extinct Jewish colony. An ap¬ 
peal for $30,000 is being made 
for this purpose. 


For about seven years now we 
have been sowing the Gospel 
seed among the women of Ping 
Ting Chou. This spring we saw 
that some grain was ready to har¬ 
vest,so we invited Miss Gregg to 
come and help us reap. She 
arrived on May 3rd, and gave us 
four days of good meetings. 
From seventy to ninety women 
attended each day. The first 
day we invited all the government 
school girls over twelve years of 
age. About a hundred of them 
filled one wing of the church. 
Our fifty school girls attended 
each day also. The women lis¬ 
tened eagerly for two hours at a 
time. At the end of the third 
meeting the invitation was given 
for those to rise who wanted to fol¬ 
low Jesus. Some twenty arose and 
went to the room back of the 
church for prayer. The next 
day others followed till some 
thirty women and school girls 
decided to follow Jesits. Most 
of the women are in the Bible 
school, so will continue to receive 
daily teaching. 

The Board of Directors of the 
International Anti-opium As¬ 
sociation, Peking, in reply to an 
appeal made to the Directorate 
General of Posts received a cour¬ 
teous reply from M. Picard- 
Destelau in which he said, “ this 
Administration will gladly co¬ 
operate in the adoption of general 
restrictive measures concerning 
the transmission of opium, mor¬ 
phia, etc., through the Post and 
will not fail to raise the question 
at the next Postal Congress. 
The International Bureau will be 
duly communicated with regard¬ 
ing this matter ; meanwhile it is 
being made the subject of care¬ 
ful study here.” The Tientsin 
Branch of the Association held an 
important meeting at the yamen 
of the Provincial Governor of 
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Chihli, Mr. Tsao Jui, who him¬ 
self presided over the meeting. 
This Association is undertaking 
extensive detective work, and is 
planning to open a large hospital 
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for the cure of victims of the 
narcotic habit. It has now 
about 80 Sub-branches through¬ 
out the Province of Chihli 
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(For each Birth or Marriage notice 
$i is charged. To save book-keeping 
payment should be sent with the 
notice.) 

BIRTHS. 

Junk : 

23rd, at Minhsien, Kansu, to Rev. 
and Mrs. Jas. A, Diehl, C. A., a 
daughter (Virginia Genevieve). 

23rd, at Sianfu, She., to Rev. and 
Mrs. H. Swenson, a daughter 

(Gladys Virginia). 

July : 

4th, at Ruling, to Rev. and Mrs. 
T. W. Mitchell, P.N., a son. 

21st, at Killing, to Mr. and Mrs. 
Egbert M. Hayes, Y. M. C. A., a 
daughter (Marian Reonard). 

DEATHS- 

July : 

nth, at Yiitaoko, Ska , Mrs. P. 
Hole, C.I.M., from child-birth. 

24th, at Foochow, Herbert E. Den¬ 
nis, Y. M.C.A., from cholera. 

ARRIVALS. 

Junk : 

27th, from U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
J. Albert Miller and son James, P. N, 
28th, from France, Rev. Frank 
Harmon, Senr., B.M.S. From U.S.A., 
Rev and Mrs, W. I. Shambaugh, U.K.; 
Dr. and Mrs. J. C. Humphreys, A.B.F. 
M.S-; Rev. T. M. Tong, Miss Sarah 
C. Montgomery, Y.M.C.A. 

30th, from U.S-A., Mr. and Mrs. 
A. J. Brace and children, Y-MC.A. 

DEPARTURES 

Junk : 

26th, to U.S A-, Mrs. A. T. Mills, 
Miss A. E. Carter, Rev. and Mrs. A. K 
What Ion, P.N.; Miss M. B. Shipley, 
Ginling Coll.; Rev. E. P. Gish, F.C. 
M.S. 

27th, to U.S.A., Mr and Mrs. R, H. 
Stanley and children, Mr. R. N. Haves, 
Mr. S. J. Mills, Y.M.C.A. 

28th, to Canada, Miss D. Hangman, 
A.C.M. To U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. G.N. 
Steiger, Mr. E. R. Sanford, A.C»M.; 
Dr. and Mrs. C. A. Siler and children, 


Y.M.CA.; Rev. and Mrs. E A. Beck, 
R.CU.S. 

29th, to Canada, Rev. R. A. Mitchell, 
P.C.C. To U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
W. J. Kramer, Rev. R. C- 'freeman, 
M.R.F.B.; Rev. and Mrs. G. P. Bostick, 
Miss A. Bostick, S.B.C.; Rev. and 
Mrs. C. E. Ranck, E.A.; Miss R. Mead, 
Rev. C. Neff, A.B.C.F.M.; Rev. and 
Mrs. W. M. Campbell, P.N.; Miss 
M. F. Parmenter, C.A.; Miss E. J. 
Peterson, A.BF.M S. ; Rev. P. E. 
Keller, R.C.U.S.; Mr.aud Mrs. D. H. 
Kulp, A.B.F.M.S.; the Misses Hobart, 
W.F.M S. 

July : 

1st, to Australia, Mrs. E. G. Bevis. 
C I.M. 

5th, to U.S.A., Rev. G. G. Hoisliolt, 
A.C.M.; Rev. and Mrs. R. C. Wells, 
P.N.; Mrs. A. J. Bowen and children, 
M.E.F.B ; Miss R. A. Trimble, W.F. 
M.S. 

12th, to England, Miss E. C. Bailey, 
C I.M. To Canada, Rev. K. C. Bevis, 
C.I.M. To U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. 
A. I. Nasmith, Miss S. Relyea, Dr. 
A. G. Huntley, A.BF.M.8.; Miss H. 
Ammerman, R.C.U.S.; Mrs R. Thurs¬ 
ton, Dr. and Mrs. T. D. Sloan, P.N.; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. A. Ely, Mrs. Stand¬ 
ring and Mary, Misses E W. and R. J. 
Graves, Mr. and Mrs. H. P. Sailor 
and Annette, Mr. and Mrs. R. A. 
Kemp and children, Miss H. Gardiner, 
Miss E. G. Dexter, A.C M.; Miss A. 
Sloan, Rev. and Mrs. R. J. McMullen 
and children, Mr. and Mrs. J. M, 
Wilson and children, P.S. 

13th, to England, Miss N, Booth, 
W.M.M.S. 

r6th, to Australia, Miss M, Hollo¬ 
way, S.P.G. 

19th, to U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. J. E. 
Shoemaker, P.N.; Rev. and Mrs. R.W. 
Pierce and son, S.B.C., Misses S. H. 
Reid and M.A. Hewitt, A.C.M. 

20th, to U.S.A-, Mr. A. Newberry, 
A.C.M. 

22nd, to England, Bishop and Mrs. 
W. W. Cassels and Miss D. H. Cassels, 
C.I.M. 

30th, to 11 . S. A., Dr. and Mrs. P. 
F. Price and son Harry, P. S. 
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Editorial 


At an informal meeting held in Shanghai 

ttbe abliiese Ibome Qn August 7th Mrs . p D Gamewell, 

Alston Movement. . / . , r , \ 

who has just returned from a four months’ 

sojourn with the Chinese Christian Mission in Yunnan, told 
something of her impressions, experiences, and hopes with 
regard to this new movement. Her description of the difficul¬ 
ties of travel, the beauties of Yunnan scenery, and report on 
the vocal ability of some of the tribes, were of much interest. 
Most encouraging was the insight afforded into the missionary 
spirit of the Commission and the cordial reception by the 
Christians and missionaries of the province. Each member of 
the party is making his or her own contribution, and all have 
been gradually learning the needs and possibilities of this new 
movement. The conditions of travel seem to approximate 
those in Syria, at least as regards roads and conveyances; to 
that extent they furnish real pioneer missionary experience. 
After some study the men on the Commission have scattered 
in different directions throughout the province, having gone 
much farther afield than they at first planned. The women 
are at present engaged in educational work in Yunnan city. 

There is a growing interest and support of the work through¬ 
out China. While future plans are not yet clear, yet steps are 
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already being taken to secure permanent workers in connection 
with this Commission. We all rejoice in these signs of Chinese 
missionary vitality and in the dash of Christian daring evident 
in the activities of the party. 

* * * 

The June number of Young Men in India quotes 
fthe Chinese t j ie following significant statement: “The time 
UMewpolnt. ^ as come for all contributing Boards (Y. M. C. A.), 
both in England and the U. S. A., to recognize that the Indian 
viewpoint must prevail in Indian matters even though the 
whole character of the Association is changed.” 

Everyone who has a viewpoint seems to be trying it out 
on China. A Chinese viewpoint, in keeping with above pro¬ 
nouncement, is also in order. In our travels through various 
magazines and books we notice an increasing candidness of 
utterance on the part of Chinese leaders, both Christian and 
otherwise. This is encouragiug. We note too an increasing 
determination to take a fuller part in the control of things 
affecting Chinese. It is true that possibly the viewpoint varies 
with different individuals ; and if we were asked to state the 
Chinese viewpoint on any particular problem we should hesi¬ 
tate to do so. Yet the dominance of the Chinese viewpoint 
is involved in Chinese leadership. With the candidness of 
utterance is coming clearer thinking on the part of Chinese 
leaders; some while desiring, for instance, China’s "sovereignty,” 
are yet not ignoring the obligations of China’s relationship to 
other peoples. It will pay to put more time into finding and 
defining the Chinese viewpoint. It may make our own appear 
one-sided, but to kuow it will help to find a Christian co¬ 
operative viewpoint where such does not already exist. 


* 


* 


* 


The July (1919) issue of The International 

/UMsgtotiarg Utter- R ev i e w of Missions contains a most iiluminat- 
at£ Bcblevements. . . . f 

ing article 011 “ I he Survey 01 Christian 

Literature in China,” by G. A. Clayton, the compiler of “The 

Classified Index to the Christian Literature of Protestant 

Churches in China.” The article contains the cream of the 

survey back of the index. We suggest that the next issue of 

addenda to the “Index” contain this article as a reprint. 

With regard to the “Index” it is pointed out that the total 

number of entries is 3,451, exclusive of the publications of the 
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Roman and Greek Churches. The grand total is 1,118 books, 
1,152 booklets, 1,066 folded and sheet tracts, charts, and maps. 
The revaluation of this mass of literature is now to commence. 
New literary standards are appearing. The Christian Literature 
Council of China will furnish the stimulus for improvement. 
The note on Hymnals is interesting. It is evident that “some 
3,000 different hymns have been written in Chinese ; probably 
2,000 of these will never form part of the hymns of the Chinese 
Church. Of the remainder there must be at least 300 which 
are known in all parts of the Republic because they form the 
nucleus of most collections.” When the Chinese hymnologist 
arrives, most of these will drop out of use. 

In the use of the press, the Seventh Day Adventists are 
in the lead. We note too that the history of the Christian 
Movement in China is being penned by Mr. K. Y. Chen, of 
Nanking University. 


* # * 

It is an old plaiut that many missionaries do 
literature tor * . J 

, . not read much general literature. A survey 

/Ifctsgionaries. . . r f . . A1 . ,, , 

ot missionary libraries 111 China would be illu¬ 
minating and saddening. Some do not wish to read ; others 
are too busy ; in yet other cases a sparse bank balance ruth¬ 
lessly controls incipient literary appetites; when all three causes 
operate together the situation is hopeless. Whether a new psy¬ 
chological operation can be invented which will make those 
who do not care to read see their error, we do not know. We 
have a periodical desire to probe this situation. At present 
great plans are on foot to prepare literature for the Chinese ; 
an eminently worthy and needed movement. But what of the 
missionaries? Do they need to keep up with the trend of 
events? Is staleness the best oil for the missionary motor? 
They are purveyors of ideas, and ideas to be edible must in 
most cases be fresh ! In these days of large plans for the 
support of mission work some consideration should be given to 
the problem of providing literature for the missionary, for 
literature is as real a missionary need as many other things. 
Would Station or Mission libraries meet the need ? In any 
event here is a problem to which Missions and Boards should 
give attention. In China knowledge is an important factor in 
influence; to be behind in knowledge means in most cases to 
be behind in influence. 
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A word should also he said about securing 

Chinese tenets. more readlng 011 tl,e P art of Ch,nese cl,ns ' 
tian leaders of the good literature that is in 

existence and to be prepared. How many Chinese preachers 
and leaders have a decent collection of books in their home ? 
The preacher especially cannot maintain a satisfactory standard 
of pulpit work unless lie reads much and continuously and gets 
hold of books that will stimulate new approaches to old prob¬ 
lems. In their case also, on the part of some an apathy towards 
the whole subject often obtains. Possibly, however, in most 
cases it is an economic problem. Even the securing of a few 
cheap books out of stipends already stretched to the breaking- 
point is difficult; and now in order to distribute books more 
widely prices are going up even in China. The problem might 
be in part met by libraries, either in the Sunday School or in 
counection with the church, open to all Chinese Christian 
leaders. Yet one who reads a book and expects to use it 
needs to have it near at hand ; indeed, he needs to mark it ; 
consequently libraries would not meet the need altogether. 
Iu some way literature must be provided for Christian workers. 
Here again Missions might well consider carefully how to get 
literature into the hands of those who need it. We do not 
hesitate in saying that where there are leaders who will not 
read they should be taken out of positions of leadership. 

* * * 

In The Far Eastern Review for August (1919) 
there is an interesting article on “Architectural 
Effort and Chinese Nationalism,” by Wm. H, 
Chauud. Mr. Chaund believes that the remodeling of the 
Chinese city is an urgent necessity. He feels that the architec¬ 
ture of the Western world cannot be imposed upon the East 
without being radically modified. He feels that local condi¬ 
tions and requirements must to a certain extent determine 
architectural style, and inasmuch as Chinese civilization will 
differ from that of the West, so must their architecture, differ 
also. He, further says, “The sum total of our architectural 
development must be distinctly national in character and joy¬ 
ously Chinese in spirit.” Again, “Evidently and undeniably 
the Chinese cities rank among the oldest in the world—sadly 
and regrettably too old. They have all been products of mere 
chance; they never develop. They just sprawl ; and growth 
by sprawling involves shocking waste and nerve-racking incon- 
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venience, with the resultant inefficiency that characterizes our 
city life.” 

The improvement of Chinese cities Mr. Chaund believes 
must be approached in a scientific and common sense manner, 
and hence the need of expert architects, mechanical engineers, 
sanitary experts, etc., a type of expert not as yet very promi¬ 
nent in China. The article is suggestive, encouraging, and 
prophetic. It will be good for educationists to read, as it 
indicates some of the lines of special preparation needed in 
China and hence some of the courses that should be put either 
into a few colleges or into one big university. 


* 


©bjectlves of filter# 
cburcb Mono 
Movement. 


These are the objectives of the Inter¬ 
church World Movement: 

I. A scientific survey of the world’s 
needs from the stand-point of responsibility 
of evangelical Christianity. 

2. Co-operative community and world program to meet 
the needs arising from the survey. 

How does this movement differ from other movements 
that have gone before? It differs just at this point: it is a 
great world-program in the line of ascertained facts. A foreign 
section and a home section ; to place all these together in the 
form of a great survey ; to show each great church’s share iu 
this ; and then a tabulation of the whole, so that for the first 
time in the history of the world, Christianity will see what the 
task is and see it in the whole. That is where it differs : a great 
plan, put so we can see it, find out what we are now doing, what 
we ought to do, and what are the unoccupied territories after 
each of us has secured his denominational and sectional share. 


3. The discovery and development of the spiritual re¬ 
sources of life and money required by the fixed program. 

The feature of this program will not be the money feature. 
The biggest feature is to find and train the lives necessary to 
carry the program through. 

These objectives can only be realized as each local church 
assumes its responsibility in co-operation with all other 
churches. It will be necessary for each local church to carry 
through a program of education, intercession, stewardship, life- 
work, and community service. 

S. Earl Taylor, Men and Missions, June (1919). “The 
Objectives.” 
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promotion of 3nterce6Slon 

Milton T. Stauffer. 


“You MISS WHAT YOU WANT BECAUSE YOU DO NOT ASK GOD FOR IT.” 

—James 4:2. 

A Message from Dr, Torrey. 

“ Our hearts have been gladdened by the prospect that at last we are to 
have the large sums of money which are absolutely necessary to Christianize 
China. New hope has come to many, as we have heard of the millions that 
have been pledged for the work of the next five years in the Methodist 
Centenary Campaign, of the success of the 4 New Kra Movement ’ among the 
Presbyterians, and of the increased generosity within other denominations, 
especially as we have listened this summer to the vast plans for securing 
men and money for God’s work in all lands by the Interchurch World 
Movement of North America,” 

“But along with this new hope has come the deep sense of the need 
of something besides money if a deep and permanent work is to be accom¬ 
plished. These vast sums may easily become a curse instead of a blessing. 
The great need of the hour for the work in China is not money , not even 
men and women. Th z great need is the power of the Holy Spirit, which can 
only be obtained by the earnest, persistent, believing intercession of God’s 
people. Unless in addition to these great and wisely conceived plans for 
advance and increase in men and funds there is also a definite and wisely 
planned campaign for the promotion of intercession, the Interchurch World 
Movement will bring calamity instead of blessing.” 

“The secret of the poverty and powerlessness of much of our mission 
work is neglect of prayer. ‘Ye have not because ye ask not.’ With the 
comparatively limited financial resources that the Church has had for work 
in China far more could have been accomplished, if only there had been 
more prayer. £$ach one of us might have accomplished more, if we had 
prayed more. The great need just now is for someone with a voice loud 
enough to be heard around the world, who can call us to prayer and actu¬ 
ally move us to pray as we ought.” 

“As missionaries you daily find yourselves in the midst of so many 
apparently conflicting calls to duty that you do not find, or rather do not 
take, the time for prayer that you need. And what is the result—‘ Ye have 
not because ye ask not.’ The time has certainly come now, when we must 
pray, when each one of us must take the time for prayer, when we must stir 
one another up to prayer, when we must organize on as large a scale as 
possible and stir the Church of Christ in China and throughout the world 
to pray as we have never prayed before.” 



Contributed Articles 


How to Meet the Anticipated Enlargement in 
Support of Mission Work 

A Symposium 

Tlie brief and widely differing statements given below 
are in answer to the two following questions : — 

(1) If the financial income for your work were doubled next 
year, what could be done with it ? 

(2) If the financial income for your work were doubled next 
year, how would you use it so as to avoid the pauperization 
and develop the independence of the Chinese affected thereby? 

Where possible the answers are numbered the same as the 
questions. 

The wide divergence in the answers seems to indicate the 
need of a general co-ordinated aim for the future expansion of 
mission work in China. We should be glad to have frank cor¬ 
respondence on the tremendous problems involved.— Editor. 


(t) If mission income were doubled, only part of the 
increase—say less than half,—could be efficiently used next 
year. Longer time would be needed for readjustment of work. 

(2) About half the increase should be used for additions to 
foreign staff; the greater part of the other half for development 
of all grades of education ; for the training of evangelistic 
workers ; and to a less extent for increase of their salaries. 

A. Wf.ir. 


In reply to these two questions, 1 should say that if the 
money for mission work should be doubled next year, it would 
be much better to invest it in educational work to secure and 
train the best and strongest Chinese leaders for the churches. 
I am sure that this would not kill but help self-support and 
the growth of the independent spirit. 

T. E. Tong. 


Note.—R eaders of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages 
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If the financial income of my Mission were doubled next 
year I think I could—and I would if I could— 

(1) pay off our debts incurred chiefly since the fall in 
exchange, 

(2) put any balance aside to meet the expenses of 1921 by 
when I hope we shall need accommodation and income for 
reinforcements. 

I don’t think either of these plans will tend to pauperiza¬ 
tion, rather the reverse. 

Frank L. Norris, 
Bishop. 


I fear I canuot think out how to reply very briefly to the 
question what our Mission would do if its income were doubled: 
this is too hypothetical : but in our Conference in the end 
of March we thought out what we wanted, and appealed home 
for 39 new foreign workers for our Mission in Chekiang, 
16 men and 23 women, also for money to build five new 
missionary houses for them—we have other houses empty, 
alas—, also to build a new higher-elementary school, to improve 
two girls’ boarding schools, to erect a hostel for students in 
Hangchow, preaching halls, country rest houses, and day school 
buildings. This may not at once take a doubled income, but 
if all the recruits turn up we shall want it in a few years’ time. 

Herbert J. Molony, 

Bishop. 


(1) If the financial income of our Mission were doubled 

next year (<?) we could start special work for young men in 
three centers where we have church and school, and where 
some work specially for young men is needed : ( b ) We could 

more adequately man and equip three important districts where 
the promise is large for results. 

(2) I think in the above I have answered by implication 
the second question. We would not use up the money in 
adding to salaries or in meiely enlarging existing plants. All 
the above is new work, contiguous to the old. It would also 
call for an immediate outlay by the Chinese themselves. 


W. L. Beard. 
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(1) The largest need is to make “ A No. i ” the institutions 
we are already carrying. Non-Christian institutions having 
equally good or better plants begin to rival and compete. 
Moreover the growing body of young educated Chinese demand 
a different type of institution, building, and equipment, than 
in former years when anything was ahead of its environment. 

(2) The strictly speaking evangelistic work can scarce 
absorb much more money without injury. The funds are 
needed chiefly for making possible better training and for 
central plants. 

C. E. Patton. 


(1) (a) If our financial income were doubled next year we 
should be able to enrol and equip more missionaries, increase 
the salaries and improve the position of some of our teachers : 
( 6 ) develop the evangelistic work by opening more Gospel-Halls 
in, at present, unsupplied areas: (V) improve the training 
colleges for women evangelists and women teachers, and give 
grants to those who give promise of becoming good workers, 
that is spiritually and otherwise. 

(2) At present it seems to me that the Chinese Church can 
get money for their own buildings such as churches and 
schools and hospitals in long established centres, but ueed 
encouragement in pioneer work, therefore I think this money 
should be expended in grants for training workers, paying 
catechists, and women evangelists, opening new mission 
preaching halls and primary schools; grants to decrease as the 
districts become evangelized and ready for self-support —-a time 
limit; also to send some men and women to the home countries 
for training would I think not necessarily pauperize them. 

A. W. Pitts. 


(1) I would say that as there are several vacancies 011 
the staff, and that a number of missionaries have been on 
government service and thus relieved the Boards of their 
support for a period, it will be a drain to meet the additional 
expenses when conditions are again normal, the men returned 
to work and the vacancies filled. 

I am not aware that any great scheme has been delayed 
for lack of funds, but, as exchange has wrought such havoc, 
involving the E. M. S. in heavy extra expenditure, it will be 
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a great demand to veturu to the pre-war financial conditions for 
the work in general. 

The Mission lias used large sums of money which had 
been reserved in China for special purposes, and these will 
have to be repaid, for they were Mission Funds in the usual 
sense, being accumulated for special purposes and often raised 
by individuals for those purposes, which the war delayed. 

Further, there is a great and clamant demand for new 
missionaries to relieve the overworked staff, for the work has 
continued to grow and has now become too heavy for the 
depleted staff: depleted without tegard to the war demands for 
men and women. So that the staff will have to be raised to a 
higher standard than before the war. 

(2) I would urge that more money be set aside for the 
training of Normal Teachers, Divinity Students at Nanking 
and Peking, Medical Students at Tsinanfu, and that provision 
be made for housing the students and teachers in those places 
where no such provision lias already been made, i.e., for those 
belonging to the Mission itself. 

The medical and nursing staffs in some centres are totally 
inadequate, and will necessitate immediate consideration, which 
again will involve more money. I need not give names of 
those places. 

The Society should contribute towards a Provident Fund 
for aged or infirm workers, Chinese, men and women, pref¬ 
erably by a sinking fund. 

Fetter salaries should be paid to many of the existing 
workers in the service of the Mission, Chinese again. 

Grants of fixed amounts, to correspond to the collections 
of the Churches themselves, should be made to enable the 
Christians in several places to erect Churches, and schools, and 
dispensaries. Churches and schools attached thereto .should 
not be provided by tlie Mission, but grants-in-aid given. 

As per r, a far more adequate Chinese staff is an urgent 
necessity. 

W. Hopkyn Rees. 


(1) If the financial income of our mission in China were 
doubled next year we could make more serious endeavours to 
overtake the evangelism of the extensive districts we are 
supposed to operate. Due consideration would of course have 
to be given to your second question. We have ever before us 
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the building up of a strong Chinese church, self-supporting, 
and as soon as possible, self-propagating. 

Our foreign staff on the field lias of late years been so 
depleted that were it to be doubled at once the woik we have 
planned out could not well be covered. 

(2) In my opinion the London Missionary Society lias of 
late years been something like an old established business with 
many branches the world over lurl undercapitalised and con¬ 
sequently hindered in its operations. 1 should therefore have 
no anxiety if the funds placed at the disposal of our own China 
Mission were forthwith doubled. I feel, however, that unless 
plans are well laid the large sums of money said to be coming 
from the United States for China may be a real curse and not 
a blessing with regard to the seif-development and self-support 
of the Chinese churches. On the other hand if the money is 
carefully administered a tremendous uplift may come to ever) 1 
part of the Christian propaganda. 

Hknrv Fo\vU£k. 


(1) To answer your fust question i should say that if the 
financial income of our Association were doubled next year, it 
would be used for the suppoil of secretaries who would be sent 
to open up work in new places and .it would be used for 
necessary buildings such as National Headquarters, etc. 

(2) The work of the Young Women’s Christian Associa¬ 
tion is not so vitally affected by it as the work of the missions, 
because the money for the work done in connection with our 
local Associations is raised entirely here in China. The money 
from home is used only to pay the salaries and allowances ol 
foreign secretaries, the establishment and upkeep of out 
National Headquarters and for Association buildings. Even 
for this latter, the land for a local Association is as a rule 
purchased by the Chinese, but all the expenses for the running 
of a local Association, including all the salaries of Chinese, is 
raised here in China. Of course that doesn’t mean it is raised 
entirely among the Chinese, as we have gifts from missionaries 
and other foreign residents in China. 

Ruth Paxson. 

(1) In the order of importance as determined by local need : 

(#) Multiply the force engaged in woman’s evangelistic 
and educational work. 
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(/>) Largely increase the force and equipment in men’s and 
women’s Bible Training Schools. 

(V) Development of Sunday Schools under a supervisor in 
the churches of the out-station field. 

(d) Largely increase the literature available for distributiou 
in the field. 

(e) Educational Institutes witli highly trained director. 

(/') An itinerating evangelistic band which should help 

evangelists in special services in their churches and in 
the training of the converts afterwards. 

(g) Industrial equipment for Grammar and Middle Schools 
for the sake of student self-help and community uplift. 

(//) Establishment and grant in aid for dispensaries in 
distant parts of the field. 

(/) Student aid to make possible the training in higher 
schools of a larger number of leaders for service in 
Mission and Community. 

(/) Open new cities in unoccupied portion of field. 

(2) By placing such an increase almost wholly in the lines 
of training leadership and institutional work and more complete 
training of the Christian constituency would avoid pauperiza¬ 
tion, while the providing of a more highly trained leadership 
together with a more carefully instructed church will at once 
develop the independence of the Christian Church. 

Watts 0. Pye. 


(1) If the income of our Mission was doubled next year the 
missionaries should have their allowances augmented. It has 
been increasingly difficult during the past few years to live on 
a pre-war salary and the effect has been to cut out certain 
things which make work easier, the education of children more 
possible, and life more recuperative, care-free, and enjoyable. 
Then certain improvements in mission compounds such as 
purchase of adjacent property, raising land above flood level, 
drainage systems, screening of houses, water supply, improve¬ 
ment of roads, planting of trees, etc., would be possible. New 
residences would be required with increase of staff. 

We would be ready to bear a share in providing accom¬ 
modation for a Union Language School, in building a union 
hostel for theological students, in strengthening union schemes 
for normal training and medical education. We would build 
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a boarding school for girls and another for boys in connection 
with our central station. 

Regarding the evangelistic work we would employ, if 
procurable, a thoroughly efficient Chinese pastor to share with 
us the task of church-planting and nurture in our parish. We 
■would also increase the salaries of our preachers and Bible- 
women in view of the increased cost of living. 

(2) To develop independence of the Chinese we hope to 
unite the churches in our parish into a Presbytery {or whatever 
the district body may be named in the united church) and to 
place a large responsibility on this representative body for all 
the work of evangelizing the region. 

According to my idea the bulk of the money would be 
used in strengthening the Mission end so that it would be a 
more effective instrument iu building an independent Chinese 
Church. But even when the money was used for that purpose 
the time is past when it would be wise to do this without 
securing and following the considered opinion of the best 
among our Chinese brethren. 

Geo. H. McNeur. 


(1) “If the financial income of our mission were doubled 
next year I would use the money as much as possible for 
carrying out our Master’s last command, ‘‘Preach the Gospel 
to every creature.’’ 

You are well aware that great parts of supposedly 
occupied territories are still unevangelized, not because there 
is opposition, nor because the people are unwilling to listen 
to the Gospel, but ou account of lack of men and means to 
enter the many open doors. 

(2) I think that by this time we have learnt from 
experience how to avoid the danger of pauperizing the Chinese 
and how to use money entrusted to us. I can’t exactly say 
how I would do, had I the money, but give me a chance, and I 
will do my very best, both to give the people that sit in 
darkness an opportunity to get the true light, and also to help 
the Christians to be the lightbearers,” 


August Berg. 
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I reply : 

(1) For additions to foreign staff 

- 


60% 

Chinese Education: 

Lower Primary development - 

- 

- 3 % 


Higher ,, 

- 

* 3 % 


Middle School 

- 

- 5 % 


Arts Course ,, 

- 

- 10% 


Medical Education „ 

- 

- 5 % 


Normal Training ,, 

- 

- 5 % 

31% 

Bible Training and Divinity Schools 

- 

- 

5 % 

Evangelistic Campaigning 

- 

- 

3 % 

Pastoral Sustentation Fund - 

- 

- 

1% 

(2) So long as grants are made 

grants 

in aid 

100% 

and only 


given as a proportion of what is being contributed I do not 
think we need fear pauperization. In educational matters a 
boy or girl is not pauperized by a scholarship which is earned 
by hard work; the additional money spent on education might 
well assist in this way. 

Naturally if the money were actually forthcoming it would 
be necessary to give much more detailed consideration to each 
item. Substantially I think the result would be somewhat as 
above. Educational grants might be given for our own Mission 
schools ; or to assist our pupils to gain the advantages of union 
institutions; a sufficient sum is allowed to permit of the 
part support of educational inspectors or union educational 
secretaries. 

C. G. Sparham. 


(i) I reply, unofficially of course, that: 

(a) Mexican $80,000 could be profitably used iu purely 
evangelistic advance work next year if the sum were reason¬ 
ably assured for the succeeding years; and no one would be 
pauperized thereby. 

(/>) $10,000 could be used in increasing the salaries of our 
most efficient preachers, evaugelists, and teachers, both men 
and women. 

(f) A considerable subsidy could properly be made to the 
Christian Intelligencer , a live paper doing a most important 
work as clearing house for the Christian thiuking of men of 
mauy denominations throughout the laud. 
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(d) A large sum could, I believe, be profitably employed 
in providing, moderately but sufficiently, a retiring allowance 
for faithful superannuated pastors. This fund, I believe, 
wisely administered, is quite as important as the increase of 
salaries for workers. 

(e) For foreigners I would screen every missionary res¬ 
idence especially south of the Yangtsze,—and, if funds 
permitted, north also. 

(/') I would provide a repair fund for missionary buildings 
which, by reason of the dearth in receipts during recent years, 
have been neglected in this essential respect. 

(g) I would increase the salaries of those missionaries who 
have children in high school and college in America, and call 
for careful investigation as to the amount of increase in the 
general salary of our mission forces made necessary by the 
increased cost of living. 

(/i) One big item, too big to be included in a mere 
“doubling” of our annual income, would be the adequate 
provision for first class normal training for teachers of lower 
and higher primary schools throughout our mission ;—this, 
preferably, in union with other missions in the region. 

( 7 ) Another item, possibly outside the limits of your 
query, is the proper equipment of departments of physics and 
chemistry in our higher institutions which are crying in vain 
for immediate supply. 

(2) As to your second question concerning the non- 
pauperization of the recipients of increased funds among the 
Chinese, I would provide that no man or woman not doing, or 
manifestly unwilling to do everything possible to aid himself, 
whether by manual labor or otherwise, should receive any 
increase whatever. This principle, faithfully followed, would 
I believe make pauperization impossible. 

J. W. Lowkie. 

I. I take it for granted that the suggested doubling of 
the income is to be a permanency, not simply a windfall for 
one year. If it were the latter I am sure that in our Mission 
we should put it all in buildings. We have ten Mission 
stations iu Szechwan ; our programme calls for a church, a 
hospital, and a boys’ boarding school iu each, with four Mis- 
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sion houses. The programme is about half realized at present. 
So that we could most wisely use the increase in income for the 
year by appropriating practically ail of it towards the carrying 
out of the building programme. 

If, however, the increase is to be a permanent one, the 
matter is quite different. I should advocate using about half 
of the iucrease for each of the next few years for building 
purposes. It has been proved to be uot good Mission policy 
to try to carry on a first class work in fifth rate quarters. 
Buildings that the Mission might fairly be expected to provide, 
such as those I have mentioned, should come early on the list 
of essential needs. 

After that I should add a few more missionaries, especially 
doctors. The Mission has a policy of a physician and a nurse 
and a hospital in each of its ten stations. During the period 
of the war it has not been possible to live up to this ideal. 
I should secure a number of the young doctors who are now 
being demobilized. A couple of builders would also be on my 
programme, to save the time of other men from the fag of 
building, and the Mission from being saddled with poorly built 
houses or schools. Two or three trained and experienced edu¬ 
cationists, and a mail or two with experience iu institutional 
church work would also be on my list. 

II. There would still be a substantial sum left for what 
we call the “maintenance account.” It would be mainly in 
the use of this that I should try to develop independence in 
the Church. 

First, I should strengthen the sources of supply for the 
independent Church, that is the theological and normal school 
of the West China Union University. A few well chosen 
additions to the staff; a thoroughly up-to-date model church 
plant, of small proportions so that it could be a model for men 
throughout the country ; a similarly thoroughly usable model 
and practice school; additions to the libraries and other equip¬ 
ment ; and numerous scholarships ; these, to my mind are 
what are needed to develop the independent Church. Given 
leaders, trained in practice as well as in theory, and we need 
have no fear for the independence of the Church. 

I should then lay aside funds for assisting local churches 
to build their own church buildings, parsonages, schools, and 
teachers’ residences, giving grants in aid iu a fixed proportion 
to what is raised locally. 
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Having got such a plan outlined, I think I should use the 
last few hundred dollars to bring as many as possible of the 
church people together in a big gathering for inspiration. At 
this gathering the plans for the funds named above, among 
many other things, would be explained, and enthusiasm aroused 
for local efforts. I think we need the influence of a big meet' 
ing to get our people alive to the interest there is in giving. 

K. M. Wallace. 


I. Every dollar of it could and would be used to advan¬ 
tage within the mission iu making possible both an increase 
in our Chinese staff and the providing of better conditions 
under which the present and increased staff would do its work. 
We do not wish our income doubled including the salaries of 
missionaries. 

II. Undoubtedly it is easy to make the mistake of using 
too much foreign money with a given staff. I believe, how¬ 
ever, that it is a fault much more frequently committed of 
using too little money. The courage and hopefulness and 
outlook of a Chinese staff can be very greatly stimulated by 
being put in a position to work to the best advantage. This 
applies quite as much to the evangelistic work both in our 
cities and villages as it does to the educational work. A very 
considerable increase could be used to advantage in our mission 
in primary and higher primary schools. It is true that for a 
year or two much of this would have to be used in the securing 
and training of an adequate teaching staff. Another consider¬ 
able amount could be used to advantage in the development 
of our existing boarding schools. We are now able to receive 
from ioo to 150 in each school. There is not a shadow of a 
question in my mind but that we should be ministering to from 
500 to 700 in each school. It is simply inexcusable that we 
should be satisfied with such small middle schools as are prev¬ 
alent throughout most of China. My conviction is that it will 
neither pauperize nor diminish the independence of our Chinese 
staff to furnish satisfactory and adequate conditions under 
which to do their work. 

J. T. Proctor. 


If our appropriation were doubled, that would amount to 
about $30,000 gold, additional. We understand also that the 
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supposition is that the increase is main tamed. Our problem 
would be about as follows :— 


I. 

Three new Missionaries (2 Evang. 

, and 1 

Med.) - 

$ 3 ’ 000 

2. 

Residences for same (land and buildings) 

- 

15,000 

3 - 

Two new properties (for outstation work) 

- 

6,000 

4- 

Staff for same - 

- 

- 

1,000 

5 * 

Reinforce Medical work 

- 

- 

2,000 

6 . 

Reinforce Theological work - 

- 

- 

2,000 

7 - 

Improvement of old properties 

Second Year. 



1,000 

$30,000 

i. 

Salaries for three Missionaries (Married) 

- 

$ 3,000 

2. 

Support of two outstations - 

- 


r,ooo 

3* 

Two new Missionaries (1 Evang., 

1 Teacher) 

2,000 

4- 

Two residences for same 

- 

- 

10,000 

5- 

Two additional outstations - 

- 

- 

6,000 

6. 

Staff for same - ■ 

* 


1,000 

hr 
/ * 

Medical work • 

- 

' 

2,000 

8. 

Theological work- 

- 

- 

2,000 

9* 

Improving old properties 

- 

- 

1,000 

IO. 

Sinking fund (Furloughs, etc.) - 

Third Year. 



2,000 

$30,000 

i. 

Salaries of five Missionaries- 

- 

- 

$ 5.000 

2. 

Support of four outstations - 

- 

- 

2,000 

3 - 

One new Missionary, (Evang.) - 

- 

- 

1,000 

4- 

One residence for same 

- 

- 

5.000 

5- 

Two new outstations - 

- 

- 

6,000 

6. 

Staff for same - 

- 

- 

1,000 

7- 

Special on Medical work 

- 

- 

2,500 

8. 

Special on Theological work 

- 

_ 

2,500 

9- 

Special on former properties- 

- 

- 

2,500 

IO. 

Special on Sinking fund 

Fourth Year. 



2,500 

$30,000 

i. 

Support of six Missionaries - 

- 

- 

$6,500 

2. 

Support of six outstations - 

- 

- 

3,000 

3 - 

One new Missionary, (Evang.) - 

- 

- 

1,000 

4- 

Oue residence for same 

- 

- 

5,000 

5- 

Two new outstations - 

- 

- 

6,000 

6 . 

Support for same - 

- 

- 

1,000 

7 * 

Medical work .... 

- 

- 

2,000 

8. 

Theological work- ... 

- 

- 

2,000 

9* 

Improvement of properties - 

- 

- 

1,500 

10. 

Sinking fund .... 



2,000 

$30,000 
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Fifth Year. 


x. Support seven Missionaries (families) - - - $8,000 

2. Support eight outstations.4,000 

3. Two new outstations.6,000 

4. Staff for same ------- r,ooo 

5. Medical work.2,000 

6. Theological work.2,000 

7. Instituting High School ..... 3,000 

8. Property repairs and upkeep - 2,000 

9. Sinking fund ------- 2,000 


$3°» OQO 

Sixth Year. 


1. Support seven Missionaries (families) - - - $8,000 

2. Support ten outstations.5,000 

3. Two new outstations ------ 6,000 

4. Staff for same.I.ooo 

5. Medical work ------- 2,000 

6. Theological work- ------ 2,000 

7. Middle School ------- 2,000 

8. Properties, repairs and improvements - - - 2,000 

9. Sinking fund ------- 2,000 


$30,000 

Developments upon that amount of money cannot go much 
beyond this. The amounts for salaries and housing of Mis¬ 
sionaries is very modest. 

The estimate for outstations, includes chapel, and primary 
school, with parsonage, and teacher’s quarters,—also modest 
estimate. 

In Central China the amount of self-support developed 
within this time would be negligible. 

Within this amount no provision could be made for College 
work, or publishing. With us, Woman’s Work is otherwi.se 
provided for. 

No increase of salaries for any one is contemplated. 

Edward James. 
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The Work of the Tract Societies and the China 
Christian Literature Council 


J. DARROCH 


m HE inauguration of the China Christian Literature 
Council marks a new development of missionary work 
in China and merits more than passing attention. 

The fifth article of the Council’s Constitution states 
that one of its objects is “To receive and disburse funds for 
the encouragement of translation and for the preparation and 
publication of Christian Literature in China.” This is, of 
course, exactly what the existing societies have been doing for 
more than fifty years. 

In the statement of its proposed activities the Council 
outlines four main lines along which it intends to move. 

(i). The discovery and development of Christian Literary 
talent. 

(2). Survey and correlation of all Christian Literary 
effort. 

(3). The early preparation and publication of the most 
urgently needed literature. 

(4). The establishment of a Christian Press Bureau for 
China. 

The first and fourth of these proposed activities are 
ambitious schemes and to carry them out will require large 
expenditure and the best talent at the disposal of the Church. 
They are quite outside the scope of existing societies and the 
Council will more than justify its existence if it develops them 
successfully. 

The second scheme is a quite modest effort to do some¬ 
thing that we have been trying to do for years and, so far, 
have failed to accomplish. 

Scheme No. Ill is divided into eight heads and a glance (see 
June Recorder) at these will show that they cover the whole 
field now occupied by the existing Tract and Literature 
Societies. The Council has established a Translation Bureau 
under the control of a capable Chinese scholar so it is in a 
position to begin to carry its theories into practice. 

Looked at from the standpoint of the Societies now at 
work in the Mission field it seems as though the Council were 
girding itself to undertake all the work the Tract and 
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Literature Societies are accomplishing now and also contemplat¬ 
ing far reaching activities undreamt of by them. 

Looked at from the standpoint of the Home Base the 
Council says to the Home Boards (through the British and 
American sections of the Edinburgh C. C. Committee on 
Christian Literature) ‘‘Give one per cent of your income for 
the express needs of literature in order that we may accomplish 
these far reaching plans.” 

Now if the Home Boards give one per cent of their income 
—a much larger sum than they at present give for literature— 
to finance the activities of the China Christian Literature 
Council it is certain they will not continue the grants they 
make to the existing Tract and Literature Societies. On the 
face of it therefore it seems as though the Council were 
destined to supplant these bodies by the creation of what aims 
to be a more efficient organization. 

It seems pertinent therefore to ask what these existing 
societies have done in the past aud what they are doing in the 
present in order that we may have reliable data before us when 
we consider whether the policy of the Council should be to 
keep itself free from entangling alliances and endeavor by 
means of its own Translation Bureau to supply what is lacking 
in existing literature or whether it should link up with the 
Christian Literature and Tract Societies and, with the increased 
resources to be placed at its disposal, build up an efficient 
organization out of existing material, whether, in other words, 
its model is to be the uniformity of the Roman or the diversity 
of the Protestant Church. 

I have not figures to show just how much literature is 
being produced by all the existing societies but I give the 
synopsis of the work of the Tract Societies which I presented 
to the committee of the Religious Tract Society, London, at the 
close of last year. 

SYNOPSIS OF REPORTS AND ACCOUNTS OE TRACT SOCIETIES DORINC 191S. 


Society 


Total 

Income 


Sates Circulation 


R. T. S. of North 


and Central China . 

Chinese Tract Society, Shanghai 

West China R. T. S. . 

Hongkong 


••• 

ai 11,312.36 
11,27 s, 39 


$33-626.02 


$ 19 , 244-43 1.735,483 

6,930.20 631,699 

5»576.32 1,699,584 


English 3,892 


Tract Depot . 

South Fukien R. T. S. 

North Fukien R. T. S. 

South China R. T. S. 

Korean R. T. S . 

Japan Book and Tract Society 



5-818.15 

4 , 424-59 

1,095.46 

No report 


¥32,200.75 2,058,272 

V 18,688.00 1,111,928 


5,287.73 13,381 

3 , 742.33 106,151 

322.31 12,879 
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The total sales of Christian Literature in China are 
estimated at about $roo,ooo per annum. From the above 
figures (omitting Korea and Japan) it is evident that 40% of 
this sum is from sales of Tract Society literature. As our 
tracts are often sold under cost, 40% of the sales indicates more 
than 50% of the total quantity of literature circulated during 
the year. It is therefore a matter of considerable moment to 
us to know what effect the inauguration of the Literature 
Council is going to have on our work. 

I imagine an objector saying, “Well, but the books and 
tracts produced by the existing societies are, with some excep¬ 
tions, out of date and not up to the standard of what is 
required. A new organization is needed to give us fresh and 
better literature.” This is often said and said ofteuest by 
those least competent to judge. I11 reply I quote from the 
letter of Dr. Lyon, the Chairman of the Christian Literature 
Council to Dr. Ritson in England and Dr. Patton in America. 
“The survey of existing Christian literature by the able 
Secretary of the Council the Rev. G. A. Clayton has revealed 
the wide range of existing literature. The undying thanks of 
the entire Christian body in China are due to the agencies 
which have made possible such an extensive and varied 
literature.” 

Dr. Lyon’s generous tribute, notwithstanding, I am more 
than willing to admit that much of the existing literature is 
effete. China is changing rapidly and books written twenty-five 
or thirty \ ears ago have served their day and generation and 
might well be consigned to oblivion. This is 110 reflexion on 
the existing societies. They cannot stay the march of Anno 
Domini and Chinese is not the only language in which dead 
books are found nor is literature the only trade in which 
failures are made. There are sermons and even pills and 
powders—but that is outside the scope of this article. 

There is apostolic precedent for the foolishness of boasting 
and I will venture to point to some of the things the Tract 
Societies have accomplished lest the argument go by default. 

In Dr. John’s tracts published by the Hankow Tract 
Society forty years ago, the early Church in China had its 
most powerful weapon with which to attack heathenism. 
Millions of these tracts were circulated and there are few 
of the older church members who were not influenced by 
them. 
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The only complete commentary on the whole Bible is 
published by a Tract Society. The new Council will publish 
a better commentary some day but the existing Church and 
Ministry have been nurtured on this one. 

A Tract Society published the only great commentary yet 
written in Chinese, Dr. Faber on Mark. If the Tract Societies 
had done nothing else, these three works would vindicate their 
claim to survival. 

I shall make an equally brief reference to what we are 
doing in the present. We have published The Traveller’s 
Guide from Death to Life, 185,000 copies, about 40,000,000 
pages. With the exception of the New Testament no 
Christian book has had anything like this circulation. 

We published an edition of 50,000 copies this year and the 
whole issue was taken up before it left the press. We are 
arranging for a second 50,000 edition and are loth to advertise 
it because we shall have so many orders that we must 
disappoint more people than we shall be able to supply. 

I11 Mr. Vale’s Direct Gospel Talks series we have issued a 
series of tracts of which two and a half millions have been 
circulated in less than three years. No other tracts published 
have ever sold like these. Mr. Vale prepared some tracts for 
the coolies in France and a worker amongst them wrote back 
“I never expected such good stuff. When these are given to 
the Chinese they simply go off their heads with delight.” 
Some of the coolies wanted to send the tracts by post to their 
relatives in China but the Censor would not pass them. He 
probably could not read them but concluded they had too 
much of the live wire about them to be safe. 

Mr. Clayton, as is well known, issues year by year a series 
of tracts for use during the week of evangelistic effort Of 
these about a quarter of a million are sold each year. Other 
activities that may be mentioned are the work of the West 
China Religious Tract Society in providing a literature in the 
language of the Miao tribes and in Thibetan. There is a 
nascent Thibetan Tract Society that promises to grow into a 
lusty and useful organization. Worthy of note too is the work 
of the South Fukien Religious Tract Society in the production 
of Romanised books and tracts in the Amoy dialect. The first 
volume of our new Devotional Commentary is on sale, the 
second volume and The Universal Bible Dictionary are in the 
press. One might enlarge on this theme but sufficient has 
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been said to shew that the existing societies are far from being 
moribund and tlieir output far from effete. 

Our hope is that the Christian literature Council will 
take into consideration the work we have done in the past and 
are doing in the present and before launching out on the 
grandiose schemes of a Christian Press Bureau for China and 
the discovery and development of Chinese literary talent- 
schemes that will take years to materialise—will strengthen 
the hands of those who for half a century have struggled with 
“ inadequate and unworthy resources” (to quote Dr. Ritson) 
to provide a devotional literature to meet the need of the 
Chinese Church and an evangelical literature to meet the need 
of the Chinese people. 


The China Christian Literature Council and the 
Literature Societies in China 

A. L. YVARNSHUIS 


regarding the China Christian Literature Council. 

i.—The Council has been organized in response to requests 
from the Home Base. Its form of organization was approved 
by the Home Base Committee, after amendments to the first 
draft of its constitution had been made at their request. 

The report of Rev. J. H. Ritson, D.D,, on “Christian 
Literature in the Mission Field,” published in 1910, urged the 
duty of providing more adequately for the preparation and 
publication of Christian Literature in these fields. Through 
the advocacy of the Commission on Christian Literature, 
appointed by the Edinburgh Continuation Committee, the 
missionary leaders in Great Britain and America were aroused 
to plan immediate advance steps to provide for this evident 
need. 

It should be noted that this awakening at the Home Base 
is a result of the ceaseless agitation of those connected with 
the existing literature and tract societies to secure from the 
Home Boards full recognition and adequate resources with 
which to carry on their work. None have more urgently called 




HE article by Dr. Darroch, which I have had the privi* 
lege of reading in manuscript, seems to me to show the 
desirability of making more widely known a few facts 
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attention to the inefficiency of existing literature and its inade¬ 
quacy to meet the new needs of a new China than those who 
have been for years engaged producing that literature. 

2. —The funds of the Literature Council must be new, 
either coming from sources that have not hitherto contributed 
to literary work on the mission field, or being given over and 
above that which is now given to such work. There will be 
no interference in any way with the income of existing societies. 
Such income will not be transferred to the Literature Council, 
unless the donor of his own initiative decides that it could 
be better administered by so doing. So far as finances are 
concerned the Council’s hope and effort will be to greatly 
increase the total amount available for literary work in China 
by drawing upon new resources. 

3. —The organization of the Council is a recognition of 
the fact that this literary work can and ought to be done 
interdenominationally. The money contributed by missionary 
organizations will not be expended through their own agencies 
on the field, each working independently, but will be given to 
a central organization at the Home Base which will administer 
the whole of the funds secured for literary work on the field, 
excepting only that which may be retained by the churches for 
denominational propaganda, and that solicited directly by the 
existing literature societies. 

Such plans at the Home Base necessitated the organization 
in each large mission field of a corresponding body that 
could advise the central organization in the West of the 
special needs of its own field and that would suggest how 
the money could be expended. Such a request was 
brought before the China Continuation Committee meeting 
in Hangchow in 1917, and a constitution was tentatively 
adopted at that time. This was submitted to the Committee in 
New York and London. They suggested amendments, and a 
revised constitution was adopted by the China Continuation 
Committee in 1918. The Council accordingly consists of 
members of the larger missionary societies, who will in this 
way be represented in the administration of these funds which 
it is expected will come largely from these missionary societies, 
few of whom are now making any worthy contribution directly 
to literature agencies. 

So far as its relation to the China Continuation Committee 
is concerned, this Council has only advisory powers. In so 
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far as the Home Base Committee sends instructions to it, or 
entrusts money and authority to it, it wilt act on their behalf. 

/}.—It is expected that the Council will in the 6rst instance 
and to the largest possible extent utilize, strengthen, and 
enlarge the existing literature agencies. Representatives of 
these agencies are members of the Council, its secretary has 
been Rev. G. A. Clayton, who is now succeeded by Rev. John 
Darroch, Lfitt. D., both prominently connected with the Reli¬ 
gious Tract vSocieties. The Council has not been organized to 
do the work now being done by others or in any w'ay to 
supplant them. Its efforts will be to increase their resources 
and enable them to do their work better. This will be done as 
soon as and to the extent that new funds are made available. 
The work already done by the literature societies in China is 
the foundation which makes possible the larger work to be done 
by means of the new financial resources and the united planning 
provided through the Literature Council. This gives to Dr. 
Darroch’s article large significance, as he describes the great 
work already done by the tract societies. As to the fear he 
suggests lest the Council might fail to co-operate with any 
existing agency,—well such fears will be realized only in those 
cases, if at all, in which such an agency should fail to justify 
to the united judgment of the Council its claim to larger 
support because it is not producing literature worthy of the 
great and manifold demands for Christian literature of every 
description in the China of to-day. 


The Exploration and Occupation of the Centres 
on the Tibetan Marches 

j. HUSTON EDGAR 


about imperfectly surveyed, or unknown regions. Such 
information is considered necessary in other departments. Be¬ 
fore building a railway careful surveys are assumed as a matter 
of course ; and to go to war without having a knowledge of 
the enemies’ strategic positions and fighting strength is to court 
disaster. It is the same with colonization schemes or com- 
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HIS article is a plea for the careful exploration and occupa¬ 
tion of the lama controlled regions of West China, 
i. Exploration is the getting of correct information 
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mercial enterprises : success or failure depends on the gifts and 
training of the scout or pioneer. The merest tyro must per¬ 
force, admit the necessity for exploration in the missionary 
programme. If we value the work of the geologist, or geogra¬ 
pher; and send men to measure the heads and limbs of peculiar 
people, is it not necessary also, to have experts who can in¬ 
vestigate out-of-the-way regions for Mission Boards ? Do not 
the passes, the rivers, the towns, the climates, the altitudes, 
and the ethnology enter into our problem? All will admit 
that if the secret of the great American continent had not 
burned in Columbus the world would have been different to¬ 
day ; and if Livingstone had not been keen on the geography 
and anthropology of Africa how much darker that continent 
would be to-day ? And if Chalmers, the Hero, had not faced 
a thousand deaths the morals of the beachcomber would have 
guided the shock-headed Christians along the New Guinea 
Coast, and civilization and trade would have been definitely 
retarded. Again, Mission Boards have taken over large centres 
in China. But they as a rule have acted on information which 
had filtered through to Europe long before the Protestant 
pioneers were born. Hudson Taylor’s missionaries were in 
Chengtu in 1881 but the followers of Xavier and Ricci were 
there in 1637. And right down the centuries the priests of 
Rome, in Szechwan and other provinces, went toiling on and 
suffering, too, with an ardour and patience unexcelled by Paul 
himself. Even in later days we are not in the running. Hue 
and Gabet were in Lhasa in 1845 ; Krick and Boury, after 
penetrating the wild Misluni country, died violent deaths in 
the Tayul region about the time Dr. Martin came to China ; 
and the indomitable Des Godins was mapping the unknown 
corrosions of the Mekong and Salwin ten years before the 
writer was born. If you wish to know how thoroughly these 
men of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries studied China, 
Du Halde’s narrative will be full of surprises, and even 
Robinson Crusoe will set you thinking. The record of Hue 
and Gabet’s Travels in Tibet are well worth careful study now, 
and some of Des Godins’ surveys are the most trustworthy up 
to date. For instance until recently all very modern surveys 
represented the Wi Ck‘u, an interesting river, as flowing into 
the Mekong after manipulating mountain ranges between 15 
and 25 thousand feet. But Des Godins seemed to kuow all 
about it in 1862, and has mapped this feature correctly even 
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to a remarkable gridiron wriggle near its embouchure. Indeed 
the great work of making China known to Hu rope was largely 
one for which the Roman Catholic Church can claim the 
honour. And to-day we must class many of the Protestant 
findings with one of Paul’s when lie “discovered Cyprus!” 
Fortunately in the matter of occupying the fields made 
familiar to us by these heroes long dead and benefiting from 
the works and sufferings of former centuries we are not behind 
—as a rule. 

2. Exploration has always been a great stimulus to action. 
Men and women like to hear about out-of-the-way regions. 
Indeed, every departure from the normal will create interest 
at once. For instance last year I found the people of Australia 
very much interested in the Homunculi of the Salwiu and 
Irrawadi. What did they wear ? What did they eat ? And 
how were they buried ? Had I studied their marriage customs ? 
What about their language? Then came questions about the 
size of their heads, the dimensions of their mouths, the shape 
of their noses, and the colour of their eyes. In other words 
any physical or moral quality differing from the normal was 
eagerly sought alter. 

Then men and women want to know all about the geog¬ 
raphy of a land. When I was at home questions were con¬ 
tinually asked bearing on the great Tibetan corrosions. I had 
to discourse on the mountains, the rivers, the rainfall, the 
snowline, the crops, the forests, the minerals, and the flowers. 
The public, too, keenly appreciate information about Central 
Asian Fauna and will often pay hundreds of pounds for a 
new animal. And sometimes men will spend years of their 
lives finding out how it lives, breeds, and eats. “Have you 
seen any lions?” was a question put to the first missionary to 
walk across China. You see the creature that had mauled 
Livingstone was still living as a missionary advocate in Eng¬ 
land ! Then think how tales of adventure stimulate the 
British public ! If a missionary can be taken prisoner and 
escape from any ill treatment short of death the chances are 
that his story will send men and women to that particular 
mission field. Africa and New Guinea have many missionaries 
to-day owing to the uncomfortable fact that some of their 
uatives are cannibals. Torture, too, is an interesting subject. 
Ten days south of Litang is a centre where Tibetans at one 
time flayed alive any Chinese caught in their territory. Now 
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at home ten people would be interested in Hsiang Cheng 
where one would be interested in Shanghai. Why ? because 
men and women are interested in the abnormal ; and what is 
more to the point they are willing to pay those handsomely 
who will gratify this desire. Daring expeditions therefore 
rarely lack funds. I once saw some grand mountains in Dutch 
New Guinea. Snow was seen capping the summits ; but some 
skeptics declared that the whiteness was due to a remarkable 
display of chalk cliffs. And before this controversy was settled 
thousands of pounds had been spent and a number of lives lost. 

Now I am quite aware the missionary is not out primarily 
as an anthropologist, geographer, naturalist, or adventurer; 
but be cannot help being a little of everything and must 
specialise along ethnological and geographical lines. And if 
his experience interests the public is he not bound to tell it out 
among the Christians at home? Of course some missionaries 
assert that they have no time for such side studies. Their 
statement may be allowed to pass but my heart aches for the 
man who can study the Word of God yet has uo interest in the 
works of God. 

3. Exploration—or the results derived from it—undoubtedly 
emphasises the shortcomings of the Christian body at home 
and abroad. Every Mission field must first be found, surveyed, 
and finally occupied. But to-day so many fields are known, 
and partly surveyed yet still remain unoccupied. Take a part 
of the Western Border of China. If a line were drawn from 
Meokong to a point north of Sining it would traverse a 
distance of 500 miles. Now extend that line westward, and 
not uutil 1,500 miles have been covered will we find a Mission 
statiou. This region is not only without a resident mission¬ 
ary, but even the scouts of Christianity have barely touched 
it at one or two points. Indeed, within this oblong section of 
the earth’s surface there is probably more terra incognita than 
on any other zone of similar extent. Then all the country 
north of a line from Weihsi on the Mekong to the Chien 
Chang is known only to a few : certainly not to the Mission 
Boards. Try them with an essay on the Litang River and see 
if my words are not too true. Then again, we have the 
regions north from Assam and Burma : the great valleys of the 
Tsangpo, Salwin, and Mekong. Try the Continuation Com¬ 
mittee with an essay 011 these corrosions and who would 
contradict them if they claimed to have located the tribes with 
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the two-inch tails mentioned in Cbiuese works ? And if I 
mention again that Krick and Boury were murdered here in 
1854 the fact means no more to the average Christian than 
does the fate of the Mad Hatter or the Mock Turtle. Indeed, 
there is no need to weep for lack of realms to conquer in the 
West of China or in the marches. Large areas are unknown 
absolutely, and larger ones relatively. This should not be, 
but it is so. However, more serious is the fact that many 
border centres are undermanned or not manned at all. Taking 
the segment of a great circle from Mongolia to Assam we have 
the following border towns or marts: 1. Sining 1 is the gate¬ 
way to the wild imperfectly known Kokonor region. Mission¬ 
aries of the China Inland have been working here for more 
than a quarter of a century but it is not one of their Tibetan 
stations. 2. T‘aochow 2 is the base for a thickly populated 
region to the west. Within the jurisdiction of this department 
an able and experienced band oi workers have been labouring 
for about 25 years, and to-day it is probably the best worked 
district on the Chinese Frontier. 3. Sungpan 3 is a very 
valuable centre for exploration and work itt wild independent 
native states. But it has 110 resident European missionary. 
4. Maochow 4 is occupied for Chinese work : at least that is the 
language used ; yet it is the centre for interesting non-Chinese 
lamaist regions to the west and northwest. 3. Lifan^ is the 
centre for five feudal states and four principalities. Then 
around its political satellite Weichow, is an interesting human 
remnant ot unknown origin. The writer has been constantly 
working and exploring in these Sifan regions for more than 
three years, and has been visiting them since 1904. The 
China Inland Mission has chosen—I think wrongly—Weichow 5 
for its centre. 6. Kwanhsien 7 , at the base of the great 
Tibetan foothills, is the mart for the Kinchwau, Lifan, 
Maochow, and Sungpau non-Chinese traders. It was opened 
by the China Inland Mission for Chinese work in 1889. 7. 

Mkokong 8 is the centre for the Kinchwau Sifan colonies and a 
number of independent states. It has no missionary but the 
writer has spent a lot of time there and at Romidrangu. The 
lama series are numerous and influential, and the population 
superior to that of any native region visited by him. 8. Ta- 
chienlu 9 , next to Lhasa, may be the most important gateway 
and mart of Tibet. The official road bifurcates here and the 
following centres demand attention : I. North Road.— ( a ) 
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Dao or Taofou 10 Hsien, lias a lamasery and farming population 
of lamaists. (/>) Kautze 11 , with a fine lamasery, is a farming and 
trading centre. (V) Derge 12 has a lamasery and Prince. It is 
the centre for settlements North, South, and West. II. South 
Road. — (a) Hok‘ou 13 on the Yaluug. (b) Litang 14 is the centre 
of an important region and is said by a famous Indian explorer 
to be one of the wealthiest towns in Tibet. It has a famous 
lamasery and is a centre for traders and nomads. To the 
south are five plains thickly populated, and important centres 
on the unknown Litang River. The nomad Princes to the 
northwest and the quondam Lhasa territory of Chantui are 
easily worked from this town. But unfortunately it is about 
14,000 ft. above sea level. Now these regions are awaiting 
occupation. Tachienlu has one married couple and a single man 
(C.I.M.) but the other centres are unoccupied. The Litang 
region has been my centre for years; Mr. Cook has lived at 
Taofou for a year ; and itinerations have been made to the 
other centres by China Inland and other missionaries. 9. 
BaTang 15 is the centre for all regions and towns to the west 
of the Kinslia ; for the population to the north; aud the 
cul-de-sac southwest towards India. Bataug is well equipped for 
work by the Foreign Christian Mission. 10. Hsiangcheng 1u , 
an important centre, ten days south of Litang would also reach 
regions east towards the Chieuch'aug valley. For such a 
programme Kongkehein 17 , further south and east may 
prove of great importance. The Litang River settlements 
might be worked from some such centre. 11. ChongTien 19 
in Yunnan is the next stepping stone. It would connect with 
Hsiangclieng and centres to the south. Both the above 
places are unoccupied'by missionary agents. 12. Lichiangfu 20 
is another important base for work in Lama laud. The Pen¬ 
tecostal Mission is working this base strongly and with much 
success. 13. Weihsi 21 is a fine town on the Mekong and is 
the centre for numerous luke-warm Lamaists. It might be a suit¬ 
able base for exploration in Upper Burma and southeastern Tibet. 
Prince Henry of Orleans seems to indicate that tribes in the 
direction of Kamptilong were in touch with the Chinese there. 
14. AtuenTZE 22 , a Tibetan town with a lamasery, is a pilgrim 
centre and commands a road to Lhasa. It is the best way to 
the Wicliht and Meiikong regions. 15. Yenching 23 , higher 
up the Mekong is another gateway and roads run from here to 
Peit‘u 21 011 the Wich‘u, aud on through Borne to Lhasa, or 
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southwest to India. The three above mentioned towns have (or 
not until recently) no European Protestant missionary. 16. 
Menkong 2f ’ on the Sal win, halfway from Batang to Assam, con¬ 
trols 600 families in an unknown part of Asia. 17. Rim A 26 is 
a settlement near Assam and is a base for the extra Salwin 
regions, and strange tribes in the basin of the Tsangpo and 
tributaries. 

Now for an analysis. Twenty-oue centres have been men¬ 
tioned and seven of them are occupied. Rut three of these are for 
Chinese work only. This leaves us with only four where Tibetan 
work is the main programme. This surely speaks for itself. 

In conclusion we must face facts. Bases for Tibetan work 
on the Chinese frontier are numerous ; but iu a large measure 
they remain unoccupied. Moreover, huge tracts adjoining 
these centres remain unknown relatively or absolutely. And 
we have yet to find out whether they are unpeopled wastes or 
lands flowing with milk and honey. Twice the writer has 
returned with negative results. On one occasion he went out 
to fiud Lakiangting; but that journey put it off the map. 
And in 1911 an excursion to the Wich’u and Salwin excluded 
a whole district from the missionary’s reckoning. But in the 
vast number of cases the pioneer will be adding important 
regions to the maps, which Mission Boards should make their 
own by occupying them as quickly as possible. 

This last—the occupation—part is of the utmost importance. 
Livingstone put Africa 011 the market, as Chalmers did New 
Guinea ; but the fruits of their genius were only reaped by the 
Mission Boards taking possession of their newly-found lands. 

Aud finally, what about Tibet ? Must the unknown parts 
remain unknown, and the known parts redarkened by un- 
Christ-like indifference ? I conclude with a true story. Years 
ago a deputation from a terra incognita known as Ngapa came 
to Kwanbsien with a request for pith helmets, guns, and 
Bibles. The interest in the Gospel like the order seemed mixed ; 
but at Tsakulao, last month—eleven years later—I met a 
Prince from Ngapa who greedily bought up 500 porliouettes. 
“No,” he said to a practical Chinaman “they are not for sale. 
My people are interested in this Gospel.” But where is Ngapa ? 

Notes : 1. It must be remembered that in most cases these centres are 
only villages or religious sites. The town in non-Chinese regions has not yet 
been evolved. The lamasery is its substitute. 2. The course of the Eilaug 
River and the position of Kongkehlin are both uncertain, 3. I have included 
Tzitati in the map. It is a back door to Western Cliieu Ch'ang and the 
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rallying point for some peculiar tribes in the mountains around. But as a 
centre or stepping stone towards Kongkehlin it may or may not have value. 
Perhaps these regions must be worked from centres such as Hsiaugcbieu or 
important villages on the Litang River about the point marked f on the tuap. 
There is a thriving settlement about that point called Molaski (?). I have 
been within one day’s march of it (if my memory is not at fault). 4. (24) 
Peit‘u is a lamasery and farming centre on the Wich'u. South towards 
Menkong is a farming settlement named Wapo; and north is the lamasery 
of Tayul. 5. The Catholics have settlements from Hsiao Weihsi (£) on the 
Mekong to Yenching (}.} (23). They have also a settlement on the Salwin 
at Chaumtongt south from Menkong. This is the remains of the disastrous 
experiment at Bonga* in the sixties of last ceutury. Bouga was in Tibet but 
Chfiunitong is on the Yunnan side of the Frontier. 
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Attributes Ascribed to God 
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HAT would a Chinese theologian say about God if, like 
Davidson in “Theology of the O. T.”, he tried to 
put together what he found in Chinese literature ? I 
shall in giving a partial answer to this question, freely 


use the remarks of the Chief Taoist Priest of Manchuria from 
his treatise on God already referred to, and this because we 
must first of all study the Chinese mind. 


I. God is spiritual. 

The following quotations can only be understood by 
assuming an idea of spirituality in tbe mind of the speaker. 
From the Chung Yung we quote “God’s appearance cannot 
be realized ” (jf.$ £ # B * T* fit A 8 aiu from the same 

source, “God’s substance has neither sound nor smell” (Ji;Jc 
1 L M M M ife)* An Ode has the same idea, “ look¬ 
ing we cannot distinguish it; listening we cannot hear; yet it 
is essential to all ” (jjg ^ ft £ ® H fti % Tfil 'T' 

uj jg). In the Odes the Duke of Chou said of Chou Hsin 
“ Sliaug Ti has descended upon you; do not doubt” (_h 

2 fi >fr). The Chief Taoist Priest said, “ Shang Ti 
alone is without form and without location.” He, as we 
remember, identified Heaven with Shang Ti. The Emperor 
Ch’ang when stating that virtue is the best sacrifice to offer to 
God is thinking on a high spiritual plane. He used the term 
Shen Ming. Cliien Wei Ti in speaking of reverencing God 
(Sheu Miug) also strikes a high note. F. H. James, quotes 
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Liang Yin (A. IX 92) as saying, “That which mysteriously 
works in all things is the Spirit of God.” 

II. God is supreme. 

This we have already dealt with, yet it will pay to add 
to our former remarks. The Chief Taoist Priest said, “That 
which has form and energy is called T’ien (he is probably 
following Wang Yang Ming here) that which can govern 
is called Ti. Now this Ti is in reality such as no name 
can name and no epithet describe ; but in order to 
distinguish Him from all others the epithet Shang has 
been added.” In K’ang Hsi’s dictionary it says that 
“Shang” indicates the lofty honor of one raised above all. 
This agrees with what Tsau Yung and K’ang Hsi have said 
which we have quoted. The terms Wang T’ien (J|J and 
Shang T’ien (_h bear out these ideas. The Odes says 
“An edict from Heaven commanded the Emperor Wen” (^f 
•fSjr |=| 3 E)- This indicates that Heaven is the source 

of the control to which even moiiarchs must bow. And the 
great Yu thus acknowledged Him “ All my honors and emolu¬ 
ments were bestowed by Him ” (flg 

III. God is a moral being. 

The Duke of Chou in the Shu Ching said “The Only 
Great God has conferred a moral sense upon the people” (*ff£ 
JL ^ W SC df T K)‘ I n comment on this Tsai Chen said 
(circa I 3 .C. 1068) “ Chung is that which is in the middle : this 
is the decree conferred by Heaven (note that Heaven takes 
the place of Shang Ti above); it is moreover the underlying 
principle of benevolence, righteousness, propriety, wisdom, and 
sincerity ; that which is impartial is spoken of as Chung ” (J£, 

* 4, % 2. & m * t * m % ft z m m m m m 

in M -&)* This idea of the moral sense would seem to involve 
the ability to look at the value of things apart from your own 
personal interest in them or at least with due recognition of the 
interests of others. Here is a high and lofty standard which 
governs human action and originates in God. God thus 
requires man to be what He is. This is a noble conception 
based 011 high thinking. This moral sense is seen to exist in 
God himself. Again in the Shu Ching we read “Only God is 
impartial: on those who do good He sends down blessings; on 
those who do wrong lie sends calamities” (fl| _h ^ ^ \^ 

Again “God lias no 
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favorite relations; He helps only the virtuous M (A ^ H 
^ -g H). A significant remark in a land where nepotism, 
clannishness, and distorted ideas of filial piety are allowed too 
much prominence. It shows that the Chinese have not made a 
God after the hearts of the lost masses. The basis of government 
in China is in this statement “A virtuous king is after His own 
heart ; He has no regard for evildoers.’’ In the Canon of 
History we read u Imperial Heaven sends calamities” (i. e., in 
punishment for sin). (|j| ^ |% $,). In the Tso Chtten the great 
commentary on the ‘‘Spring and Autumn Annals,” we read, 
“ Shang T’ien sends catastrophies ” (as punishment). (_t 
[$■ j£). Yet again in the Canon of History we read 0 ^ fj, 

$}, which translated liberally means, the Shang dynasty does 
not subsist in God’s (T’ien’s) partiality towards it but in 
recognition of moral worth, 

IV. God is omnipresent and omniscient. 

This may not appear in earlier references to God, so much 
as in the later. The Canon of History says, “Only Heaven is 
wise” % Jg 59 ). Ross in the Ancient Religions of China 
says, “He is recognized as being everywhere.” For this 
reason, he says, there existed in ancient times no temple for His 
worship. However, Giles mentions a temple for the worship of 
God as early as B. C. 2698-2578. In the Analects Confucius 
said, “ Heaven knows me ” (^0 ^). Chu Hsi in a 

comment on a reference in the Odes to the “wrath of Heaven” 
1 L 1 ® said, “Heaven’s wisdom is omnipresent” ^ 
Jfl§ P &)* And commenting on the expression above, 

“Only Heaven is wise,” Tsai Chen (circa B. C. 1068) said 
“Heaven’s wisdom is all hearing and all seeing ; this is because 
He is just” 

Cbiug T’ang, an early Emperor said of Shang Ti “All I do is 
known to (Him)” (jgf ft). In a commentary on the Canon of 
Yao, a section in the Shu Ching, we find — 

g ^ % m 4 1 ^ m m « a js n m ^ a a $ 

Sr M 2, Hr $L- The meaning of this clause is that 
Ti is one of the names applied to Heaven because He is omni¬ 
scient, impartial, forgetful of distinctions, and infinitely fair. 
This is a democratic note in the Chinese ideas about God. 
The name Ming Chao Shang Ti indicates God’s absolute 
knowledge of human and material affairs. Mateer quotes from 
the Wang Chi Ching Shill (|l @ -fg:) thus, “Shell is every¬ 

where yet nowhere” (jpljl ^ ®f ft ® fft ft). 
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V. God is eternal. 

This is said of His government. The Chief Taoist Priest 
said, “Thus if we trace backward to the primal origin of 
things we find Shang Tt without beginning if we investigate 
the future to the final termination of things we find Shang Ti 
without end.” 

VI. God is Creator. 

The Chief Taoist Priest said, “One of our classics says, 
‘That Shang Ti within the period of one rest (this he claims, 
is a term of seven days) formed the whole heaven and earth.’ ” 
Again he says, “The countless forms of heaven and earth 
were, without exception, created by Him, and everything 
which has location in heaven and earth was without exception 
determined by Him.” Tzu Hsia, one of the disciples of 
Confucius, in a commentary on the Book of Changes, said, “Ti 
is the Lord the Creator : the maker—ancestor—of heaven and 
earth ” (flf * jg it 2 , ± ^ M £ $|S). In the Slum Wen we 
read “Then Shen caused all things to appear ” jpf 3 J Hi M 
^). Su Sen (H $£) of the Sung Dynasty says “ The Creator’s 
inexhaustible storehouse ” (jft jg % # £, ^ jjj£ $,). In the 
Dung Nil we read, “ What did God (T’ien) s >y, that the four 
seasons revolved and everything was produced ? H f ^ 
P 9 It M ff $3 In time of the Chou Dynasty, Kuan 

Yin Tzu taid, “Heaven and earth did not come of themselves: 
there was one who made them ; just as bouses, ships, and vehicles 
were made by man and did not make themselves.” In the 
Tsooug Yoong Chu, Hsi says u Heaven ” used the Yin, Yang, 
and the five elements to create all things 3 L 

It ft 4 S $&). H ere speaking in terms of popular 

cosmogony he finds back of them a bigger cause. 

VII. God is beneficent and loving. 

The Taoist Priest said, “Only man is the subject of the 
deep love of Shang Ti.” This, he says, is shown in his 
promises of material blessing. Mo Ti (B. C. 600-500) is said 
to have anticipated the Christian doctrine of love. Why not 
say he advocated love as known also by Christians ? He 
believed that Heaven is the source of love because nature is full 
of love. To him, therefore, God was loving. The direct 
influence of this teaching was possibly not great as the people 
generally did not think much of God. B. C. 1122 Wu Wang 
said, “T’ien protects the people by appointing rulers and 
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teachers whose sole duty is to help secure tranquillity through¬ 
out the Empire” ffi T R ft £ B ft *B 

Jt lift fi K #)• The Taoist Priest evidently with the same 
idea in mind if not the same paragraph, said, “The prince is 
provided and the teacher to assist Shang Ti; He loves them 
and appoints them everywhere.” Such an attitude on the part 
of the Supreme Being is an expression of love and so our friend 
the Priest interprets it. From the Book of Odes we have “O, 
Great God, who art called our father and mother” H 

0 # iL)* One is here reminded of the Christian Scientist 

paraphrase for “Our Father,” “Our Father-Mother God.” 
Another phrase from Kang Hsi, which I have been told is often 
quoted by Chinese preachers, is (A. D. 220-260) “Through 
the Creation sustaining benevolence of the Heavenly Father ” 
($X ft tO- And from one of the prayers used at the 

annual sacrifice to Heaven we have, “ It is thou O Lord, who 
art the true parent of all things.” It appears then that the 
idea of God as a Father is not unknown in China. 

VIII. God is a personality. 

We must refer again to the question of the personality of 
this Supreme Being whom we have seen referred to in Chinese 
literature. It is indeed the most important point. It is a 
point, too, which many find it easy to decide against the 
Supreme Being of Chinese thought. In, “Ethics of Confu¬ 
cius ” Dawson says, “ The number of times in all the Confucian 
Classics that the appellation for Deity occurs which indicates 
personality, and not something impersonal or multi-personal, 
like 4 Heaven,’ and which may accordingly be translated God 
instead of ‘Heaven’ is exceedingly few.” Again Barton in 
“Religious of the World” says, “Heaven is apparently not 
regarded as a personal being, but rather as an ethical pattern.” 
These quotations seem to me to stand for a rather superficial 
view, which is also somewhat popular because the nearest at 
hand. The problem is not, as we have said, a question of the 
terms—etymology has been rather overworked—but of the 
activities and qualities ascribed to the beiug for whom they 
stand. We have seen that the two principal terms are 
synonymous and that the activities or qualities ascribed to each 
overlap considerably. Dawson admits that Shang Ti was a 
personality. For several pages previous to this reference to 
Shang Ti he mentions attributes credited to Heaven which 
imply personality as much as those spoken of in connection 
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with Shang Ti. If we were thus to treat El and Elobim in 
the 0 . T. we should rule out a lot of valuable information 
about the Hebrew ideas of God. What does personality 
involve? Clark says it involves self-consciousness and self- 
direction. He furthermore says that the attributes of God are 
omnipresence, omniscience, and omnipotence, while the 
moral attributes are designated as holiness and love. Of the 
attributes listed all but one—omnipotence—have been specifical¬ 
ly mentioned, and this would seem to be involved in creation. 
Of personality Mateer says that it is involved in the knowledge 
of men’s actions. Knowledge of men’s actions has been 
ascribed to both T‘ien and Shang Ti, and by Mateer himself, 
to Slien. Some of the other appellations mentioned also 
involve it. The knowledge of men’s action would indicate 
self-consciousness on the part of the knower. Three additional 
references bear on the question of self-direction. From the 
Shu Chiug we read “God examines the peoples’ (conduct)” 
(Jt & Ic)- Again, “God does not excuse (from the results of 
wrong-doing)” and again, “God does not conform 

(to human ideas) but determines to send destruction ” (Jfc. 

J®§!)• These statements together with the idea that God 
is fair involve this attribute of self-direction. There is hence 
no doubt that the attributes ascribed to God by the Chinese 
involve personality and that since one person is meant by the 
two leading terms this is, as true of Heaven as of Shang Ti. 
This is also involved in a popular phrase for God—Lao T‘ien 
Yeh. The idea is not unknown popularly that TMen Is fair to 
men and that He helps them. We have also shown that this 
is true of the absolute as indicated in several terms used 
synonymously. 

There is, therefore, a consciousness in the mind of the 
Chinese people of a Supreme Being. Of this Supreme Being 
it has been affirmed that He is righteous, loving, and majestic. 
He is no passionate Zeus or Indian libertine. “The marriage 
of gods and men,” says Mateer, “is rare in Chinese books, 
and in no case have I found an account of a Shen having 
had adulterous intercourse with a woman.” Of Then or 
Shang Ti and other terms this is even more true. The God, 
whom the Chinese have thought of, hears, sees, and enjoys 
offerings or prayers. He is not indifferent to His creatures. 
He is a lover of truth, expecting men to be as He in this. He 
is just, not overlooking sin blit punishing the sinner. He is, 
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moreover, open to a repentant's appeal. His will is glorious, must 
be complied with and may be known. Yuan Tsai is credited 
in the Yuan Chien Lei Han with saying 

which is translated to mean, there is an awe-inspiring Heavenly 
Ruler whose fathomless benevolence graciously saves men. 
His grace is also indicated in this quotation from the Odes 
“God manifests His majesty to the people; views the whole 
earth ; is desirous of bringing peace to the people” (4§^ ^ 
f ® T # S i ® t R ^ What the Chinese have 
learnt about God must have come from experience for here is 
no meie intellectual view of a distant aud indifferent Absolute— 
no mere Deism. The Chinese have really responded to God and 
touched Him in some measure. A teacher in a mission school— 
not a Christian—said iu a short essay on God, “If there is no 
God then the universe has no ruler ; if there is no God then 
our souls have no place to which to return” (|i§ Jh. ^ M 

Thus spake a 

modern literatus. 

Possibly the one word that summarizes better than others 
the Chinese conception of God is “beneficent.” The difficulty 
of individual approach smacks too much of the atmosphere of a 
court. From some view-points He is so lofty that he appears 
severe and sometimes cold. But if this conception of God were 
better known the Chinese would be better. In any event 
we can forget in this rare atmosphere the miserable superstition 
that clings to so much of Chinese life. Superstition represents 
an attempt to build a bridge between the yearning in the heart 
and that condition pleasing to God that is felt in some dim 
measure. 

The centre of His worship was the great Altar to Heaven 
at Peking. A small city in itself with spacious grounds and 
fine old groves of trees and a white marble altar with no roof 
but heaven. Here are three terraces, three entrances and all 
built up on multiples of three. At one side the building where 
the chief worshipper purified himself. At another the temple 
where annual prayer was made for rain. There were other 
buildings for the preparation of sacrifice. The circular form 
suggested Heaven. It was in the centre of this circle—supposed 
to be the centre of the universe—that the Emperor knelt to 
worship. Nothing idolatrous can be seen. This open altar 
compares favorably with the Ark and Holy of Holies of the 
Jews—which had iu part at least their origin in Egypt. There 
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cherubims over the ark and on the curtains suggested a 
forbidden imagery. But at this altar no image appears ; 
idolatry is not even suggested. The Emperor considered 
himself the subject of Heaven. The service was mainly 
one of thanksgiving, though there is an altar of burnt 
offering made of porcelain. In the midst of the topmost terrace 
was the tablet to Shang Ti, and as associated with Him and for 
company those of the five ancestors also. The idea that some are 
fit to associate with Shang Ti is frequently met with in Chinese 
literature. Here the request that the mother of James and John 
made that they might sit one on each side of their Lord in the 
kingdom is already granted these Chinese worthies. But they 
are not considered His equals any more than James and John 
are equals of Christ, or Moses and Elias in transfiguration. 
The sacrifices offered to them are not equal to those offered to 
God. One piece of silk is given to them ; twelve to God. For 
the Ancestors there are four lamps ; for God six. And before 
God’s throne is placed a sceptre of jade to indicate all-power 
and to Him alone is offered a sacrifice of whole burnt offering. 

Here are one or two quotations from the invocations to 
God : 

“Thou tnadest heaven ; thou madest earth ; thou madest 
man.” 

“ Thou regardest us as a father.” 

“His poor servant, I bow my head, and lay it in the dust, 
bathed in His form and glory.” 

“ His government is everlasting.” 

Some of these invocations could be used in a Christian 
church. 

Let us admit that we and others may possibly have read 
something of our own ideas into what we have studied and so 
have claimed a wider correlation with our own ideas than 
exists. Yet the points of contact between what we believe and 
what some Chinese thinkers have said about God are many 
and vital. There are some things about God we do not need 
to teach the Chinese again. 

Now the question arises, Why did not China continue and 
progress generally in the knowledge of God ? Some answers 
to this are easy to find. There has never been any theistic 
propaganda. Whether or not the leaders thought the people in 
general did not need this knowledge is hard to say. God has 
not had any real connection with the life of the people. 




INDUSTRIAL CLASS. FIRST TERM’S WORK. 


SPECIAL DAY FOR HOME INDUSTRIES. 

Result of First Day’s Work—81 fans and one hat 
PRACTICAL PATRIOTISM. 
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WASHING DAY. 
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Where God is not an individual experience He becomes a 
matter of remote concern. Now even the Altar to Heaven 
knows Him no more. From being one whose worship was the 
prerogative of a certain social group God has come to be 
almost forgotten. He has been thought of more as a social 
possession than an individual friend. While the Chinese have 
not thought of God as indifferent to men yet they have not 
realized that he lives in all of us. While it is true that religion 
in its broad meaning is a part of the daily life of all in China, 
and functions in that daily life, yet the educational system has 
not given much place to the chief object of the religious at¬ 
titude—God. And last, there has been going on a process of 
substitution whereby outstanding men and relatives have 
absorbed much of the energy that should have gone into direct 
service of God. God is known in China but He has not been 
appropriated fully. God has not been within the focus of 
their attention. 


Home Industries:—Practical Patriotism 

CLARA J. LAMBERT 


all too slow, yet some schools have begun to make 
progress along these lines. 

The recent agitation among the students and the boycott 
of Japanese goods, even if it were due only to a “five minutes’ 
emotion,” will, we sincerely hope, rouse the Chinese from the 
lethargic and laissez-faire attitude which allows so much raw 
material to leave their country only to be imported later as the 
expensive finished article. Take only two instances, cotton 
and straw plaits. The question of the exportation of cotton is 
admittedly a serious one, but I wish to emphasize in this article 
the subject of straw-work. Straw-plaiting might easily be 
developed into a village industry of considerable importance, 
and straw goods be manufactured within the country, and it is 
on this question that I am anxious to solicit the opinion of 
your readers, for although progress has been made in the North, 
little has been achieved in the South. A small beginning has 


M 


UCH has been said during the last few years of the desira¬ 
bility of introducing handwork and domestic science 
into our schools, and although the movement has been 
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been made in the C. M. S. Girls’ School, Foochow, of which 
I will give a brief account hoping to draw out ideas and 
criticisms. 

It is not a technical school for industries, but the ordinary 
Higher and Lower Primary Mission School, and in putting a 
course of handwork into the school, the following points have 
been kept constantly in view. 

1. To be willing for small beginnings. 

2. To start a work which it will be possible for the 
Chinese to carry on without the financial aid or the 
supervision of the foreigner. 

3. To use inexpensive, indigenous materials. 

4. To produce such articles as are suitable for sale in 
China.- 

5. To make articles of which different qualities will find 
purchasers. This is in order that workers not able to 
produce the article in a highly finished form, can also 
find a market for their products. 

In the school above mentioned, handwork or the lines of 
domestic science has been emphasized for some years, and it is 
as obligatory for a pupil to pass an examination in needlework, 
in cutting out Chinese garments, both men’s and women’s, and 
in cooking a dinner, as it is to pass in mathematics, history, or 
geography. But it was not until a year ago that two distinct 
lines in handicraft were introduced, viz., straw-work and coat- 
knitting. 

f. Straw-work. Girls who had just taken their Lower 
Primary certificate began last autumn to plait straw, and to 
make straw boxes and straw hats from rough straw brought in 
straight from the fields, and in Photograph 1 can be seen 
some of the results of the first term’s work. During the second 
term the girls learnt to split the straw, and the hats produced 
at the end of the second term are equal to many coming from 
abroad. 

The shape of these hats follows the pattern now so much 
in demand by both students and ricksha coolies, hence the 
market for both the elementary attempts as well as for the 
more highly finished article. 

During the recent agitation, the Chinese staff, and the 
students of the Normal and Middle School Departments asked 
for an interview with the Head-mistress, and a free and temper- 
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ate discussion, which revealed how truly anxious they were to 
help their country was held upon the situation and upon the 
truest way of exhibiting J? H| jfr. Classes and examination 
continued steadily as usual until the end of term, but it was 
decided that instead of inviting their friends to an exhibition of 
physical exercises on June 23rd, they would give up the whole 
holiday to a work day in order to begin to learn some industry 
which they could teach in their own villages. Photographs 
2 and 3 show them at work, and No. 4 gives the result of their 
one day’s effort. Over eighty fans and one child’s hat were 
completed from the rough straw. With the exceptiou of the 
ten girls of the Industrial Class who had been learning to make 
straw hats and who for that day became teachers, all hands 
were quite new at the work. Teachers, the students of the 
Normal and Middle School, and Higher and Tower.Primary 
pupils all took part, and even the Kindergarten children 
produced long plaits of straw before evening fell. 

The patterns of the straw fans varied, the edges being 
either plaited or finished off with a binding, and the bamboo 
handles were also cut from the rough by the girls themselves. 
The working-party began at 9 a.m., and the photograph was 
taken at 4.15 p.111. The two pupils who had succeeded by that 
time in finishing their fans are sitting in the second row. 

All the apparatus needed for making straw hats is of the 
simplest kind. The perforated tin cans for sifting the straws 
into different sizes can easily be made in most villages, and if 
tin is quite unprocurable, other substances could be used. A 
block of wood for shaping the hat, and an iron are the only 
other necessaries. 

II. Knitted coats and socks. These again are liked by 
both poor and rich, and there is a demand for a better and a 
poorer make of article. Wool is now manufactured in North 
China, and knitting needles can be made from bamboo. With 
the present style of dress, many Chinese prefer these knitted 
coats to the old-fashioned wadded garment in which it is so 
difficult to move the arms freely. 

With regard to socks, if all girls are taught to knit them 
by hand it renders them independent of expensive foreign 
sock-knitting machines. 

Certainly the present crisis in China is the psychological 
moment for advocating home industries, but many young 
students scarcely yet recognise that true love for their country 
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must involve self-sacrifice in many more testing ways than 
parading the streets or being shut up for a night. Those who 
really want to see home industries flourish must be content for 
a time with such things as the old-fashioned calico socks, or 
home-knitted ones instead of the dainty coloured hosiery from 
Japan which has been so much in vogue of late. 

But there is another and a higher side to this question. 
Boys and girls filled with the true evangelistic spirit might find 
that the teaching of simple industries such as the above to 
their village neighbours would open doors into many homes and 
prove an excellent means of approach for teaching the Gospel. 

One girl who had been teaching a well-to-do city lady 
how to knit a coat was filled with joy, not so much because 
her pupil was interested in her knitting, but because she had 
been willing to listen to and ask questions ou the Doctrine for 
more tbau two hours. 

Tims our schools would increasingly become centres from 
which evangelism radiates, and our students would by teaching 
Christianity be using the only method by which they can bring 
about the real salvation of tbeir couutry. 


—— — . . —- 

Obituary 


Rev. Arnold Foster, B.A. 

O HN July 30th, there passed away at Kuling, Arnold Foster, 
one of the best loved missionaries in Central China. 
Mr. Foster came of an old Congregational family and 
ecclesiastically was a stalwart Independent, but his 
sympathies were very wide ; he had friends in every Church 
and there was scarcely a pulpit in the Wuhan cities in which 
he had not preached. In time of sorrow he was a great 
comforter; he was quick to render service to the widow and 
the orphan. Mr. Foster studied at St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, graduating at a time when there were very few non¬ 
conformist students in the older universities. In 1871 he was 
appointed a missionary of the London Missionary Society, and 
took up residence in Hankow. With one break of about four 
years, Hankow, Hanyang, or Wuchang was his place of 
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residence until a lew months since when he moved to Kuliug. 
He was a keen student and a great preacher both in English 
and Chinese. During the first tour or five years of his mission¬ 
ary life his convictions led him to great asceticism, and it was 
perhaps largely owing to this fact that in 1878 he returned 
to England uncertain as to what his future was to be. A 
great famine was raging in North China at that time and 
before leaving China he had visited the famine area and 
on his arrival in London he took a lead in starting a China 
Famine Fund which attracted much attention and was the 
means of sendiug much relief to the suffering people. Then 
for two years he accepted an assistant pastorate in Glasgow, 
greatly endearing himself to those to whom he ministered ; but 
the call to China reasserted itself and in 1882 he returned to 
Hankow and during the same year married Miss Amy Jackson 
of the L. M. S., Hongkong. Mrs. Foster like himself was an 
outstanding student of Chinese, and the united service of Mr. 
and Mrs. Foster has constituted one of the great missionary 
forces in Central China from that time till now. Mr. Foster 
was a great believer iti daily preaching in the street chapels. 
For decades there were comparatively few days in which he 
did not preach in the Kia Kiai at Hankow or the Fu Kiai 
chapel at Wuchang. He made a special study of the Old 
Testament prophets, and in his unveiling of sin and his 
denunciation of it he seemed to have the power of a prophet. 
His preaching to the Chinese Christians was always most 
carefully prepared for and he held his congregation spell 
bound. Mr. Foster always was keenly alive to the duty of 
ministering to his fellow countrymen. For two years he was 
cbaplaiu of St.John’s Church, Hankow *, in more recent years 
he took the deepest interest in Union Church. It was under 
his leadership, while serving as honorary pastor of Union 
Church that the new buildings were erected. For nearly the 
whole of his missionary life Mr. Foster was a self-supporting 
missionary ; he most loyally took his part iu every department 
of service in his mission. The young greatly attracted him 
and for a time he and Mrs. Foster carried on a school for 
those born of mixed blood. 

When the time for retirement from the Wuhan cities came 
Mr. and Mrs. Foster removed to Killing, and there continued 
their earnest work. Mr. Foster preached regularly during the 
winter mouths to the English speaking congregation and to the 
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Chinese at the Gap. The winter at Killing tried him some¬ 
what ; during the spring he had less than his wonted energy 
and in June came the illness from which he never recovered. 
Strength gradually failed until without a struggle he passed 
quietly away. The Kuling Convention was in session at the 
time ; a year before Mr. Foster had been one of the Convention 
speakers ; special prayer was offered in the convention as soon 
as word of the passing reached the church, and at his funeral 
in the Kuling cemetery some three or four hundred friends 
were present. The funeral service was conducted by three of 
his oldest friends, Revs. Arthur Bonsey, J. K. Hill, and C. G. 
Sparham. The sun was setting as the veteran was laid to rest 
and God’s peace was over all. We glorified God in him. 


C. G. S. 



WESTERN PENETRATION OF CHINA. 


Tub Inter nation? at. Relations or the Chinese Empire. H. B. Morse. 

Vol. IT. The Period of Submission , 1861-1893: Vol.Ill. The Period 

of Subjection, 18)4-191 r. Kelly of Walsh Ltd . Mex. $10,00 a volume. 

These volumes—Vol. I was finished in 1910—are a dispassionate 
and impartial display of facts. The arrangement is topical as well 
as chronological, information accurate and all supported by copious 
references. The facts seem to move with the stolid tramp of 
platoons of statistics. They are, thus, not calculated to grip the 
attention of ilibblers at the bizarre. Earnest students, however, 
already in touch with China will find them a source book on 
China’s long attempt to remain her unchanged self against Western 
encroachments. The author does not interpret the facts, he records 
them—they glow with their own meaning. To read will furnish 
many clues—among them that to the passion which blazed up in 1900. 
The wonder is that there has been only one Boxer flare-up! Mr. 
Morse is fair to all interests though he is not so well acquainted with 
missionary motives as with diplomatic and commercial aims. He 
shows clearly how mission work appears from the viewpoint of the 
diplomat. Of course the facts given are not always complimentary 
to Western complacence. In the beginning Westerners cringed to 
unjust laws for trade purposes, and sought Imperial recognition. 
In the end they dominate the situation or rather block one another 
and drive China as far as possible. In the beginning China 
haughtily decided the terms of international intercourse: in the end 
abjectly yields at almost every point. It must be admitted that 
China could not have been allowed to remain a cyst in the body 
of the world. Furthermore China and the West mutually need 
each other. Thus the impact with the west and possibly some 
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of the pressure were inevitable. Yet one wishes that the methods 
had been less provocative, force less prominent and the laws of 
spoils and commercial competition absent as deciding factors. The 
result is that China’s international relationships are a terrible 
tangle. It is these predatory trade interests which explain the 
wide divergence between missionary and commercial attitudes, 
now happily beginning to merge. In all this the Chiuese fought 
a losing game because they did not wish or did not know how 
to use force : or perhaps because they saw its uselessness. It is 
interesting to note occasional struggles between the Euvoys at 
Peking and the merchants and sometimes also the consuls. The 
Envoys had more understanding of China’s difficulties: the mer¬ 
chants wanted all they could get regardless. In spite of all this 
bitter experience, China’s conviction of self-sufficiency is not dead. 
The next great book on China will likely deal with China Resurgeyit. 
If the new China should attempt to demand payment for even a 
part of the humiliations put upon her the reckoning will be tre¬ 
mendous ! Some statesmen—Chinese and Western—have seen the 
need of co-operation between China and the West and some interes¬ 
ting instances of this are given. Oue of the fairest statements of the 
mutual obligations upon China and those who desired to have inter¬ 
course with her is that of Sir Robert Hart given in extenso in 
AppendixD.Vol.il. It is fair, logical, and Christian. That little 
was done with it is proof that the glare of possible profit, had blinded 
most consciences concerned. Too much has this enforced intercourse 
been the domination of an “inferior,” whose rights were treated as 
non-existent, by a “superior” who had lost sensitiveness to right. 

We finished these volumes with a better insight into the 
significance of this long struggle, and with a clearer appreciation of 
power inherent in China which will yet win her a place of dignity 
in the world. China had to break up before there could be a 
rebuilding. It took about a century before China and Western 
nations got together on the moral aspect of the opium evil. Let us 
hope that in this the new day of China’s International Relations 
she and the West will quickly agree on its moral aspects. Only 
thus will the Eastern Question be settled. 

For those who waut to understand a world movement this is 
the book to read. It is oue of the most useful books on China 
published during the last year. 

R. 


MISSIONARY RECRUITING. 

T h it Cau, of China. By Charles T. Paul, College of Missions , Indian¬ 
apolis. 

This is a publication of the Mission Board of the Disciples of 
Christ in America for the purpose of recruiting young men and 
women for its mission field in China. It bears the significant 
subtitles “New Missionaries for the New Era in the New Republic,” 
and “ Glimpses of Fife Chances for American Students.” The first 
chapter deals with the “new era” in China and points to the fact 
that the present awakening of the nation is a direct result of the 
work of Christian missionaries and so constitutes a challenge for 
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greater missionary effort. The other chapters describe the work 
and needs of the Disciples of Christ missions in the two provinces 
of Kiaugsu and Anhwei. The pamphlet is richly illustrated with 
pictures of Chinese scenery and missionary propaganda, of pagodas, 
sailing junks, mission buildings, Buddhist priests, bamboo groves, 
missionary leaders, etc , and is attractively printed and bound. 
The author has a vivid and striking style and has produced a 
delightful book, which we have enjoyed reading. 

Missionary appeals change their tactics to suit their audiences. 
Sometimes the theme is the “ Heroic or Self-sacrificing Missionary 
at other times, it is the “Missionary Militant and Triumphant.” 
The Call of China takes the latter. One missionary in a certain 
city is likened to “ Kitchener of Khartum ” because he has captured 
the city by his good works, and the city fathers and officials “have 
erected honorary tablets inscribed with the eulogy of his deeds.” 
Another missionary in another city “ has more influence about 
W . . . . (name of city) than any Chinese official.” This same 
gentleman on one occasion, while visiting a large Buddhist temple 
with some foreign friends and seeing the curious crowd following 
them, “ascending the altar steps beside the impotent idols and 
their shaven-headed miuistrants,” delivered a sermon on Christian¬ 
ity. Another missionary “ engineered a Christian convention into 
the leading Confucian temple aud decorated it with Christian 
mottoes, located a tennis court before the temple’s main entrance, 
etc.” The times have certainly changed and we rejoice with the 
author that instead of persecutions and privations which early 
missionaries bad to contend with, the missionaries now-a-days are 
received with courtesy aud even affection everywhere in China. This 
change has been achieved largely through the work of the mission¬ 
aries themselves, as they become better understood by the people, 
and the latter are not slow in appreciating good works or showing 
their gratitude.. But “ascending the altar steps” of a Buddhist 
temple to deliver a Christian sermon, and plastering the walls of a 
Confucian temple with Christian mottoes (let us hope they were 
beautifully written) aud locating ‘‘a tennis court before the temple’s 
main entrance,” while they show' missionary enterprise, are de¬ 
cidedly not good taste or good manners. Imagine such conduct 
toward a Christian church or a missionary building by a Buddhist 
or Confucianist propagandist and the consequences ! In our success 
in missionary work, we should not lose our meekness, which Christ 
teaches. It seems to us neither necessary nor desirable to hold up 
such conduct before missionary candidates. There are worthier 
deeds for their emulation. 

Y. Y. T. 


A MISSIONARY PIONEER. 

John W. Stevenson one of Christ’s Stalwarts. By Marshall Broom- 
hall, London: Morgan and Scott and China Inland Mission. 2/6 net. 

Mr. Broomhall has done a real service to the whole Missionary 
body in China by issuing at so early a date this brief memoir of the 
late J. W. Stevenson. (We hope, by the way, this is merely the 
forerunner of a large aud fuller life.) 
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Those of us who knew Mr. Stevenson, with any degree of 
intimacy, will rejoice in having such a living and loving picture of 
the leader to whom we looked with so much confidence, and from 
whom we received such wise guidance ; whilst those who have not 
shared this privilege can here read for themselves how well he was 
qualified to be a counsellor and leader. 

Mr. Broomhall divides Mr. Stevenson’s missionary experiences 
into three well-marked periods. 1866 to 1874 is described as “ The 
Venture of Faith.” This was the period of the missionary’s 
introduction to China and his early work at Ningpo and Shaohing. 
Here, and especially in the latter city, Mr. Stevenson proved him¬ 
self to be a true pioneer. His initiation was enough to discourage 
a man of lesser grit. He and his devoted wife lived and worked in 
“an old and neglected baker’s shop .... The ground floor was 
reserved for a Chapel, and in the upper story there were three low 
rooms, almost unendurably hot in the summer, and these had to 
serve as bedroom, combined kitchen and dining room, and study. 
Men visitors were received by Mr. Stevenson in the study, but all 
women guests had to be welcomed by Mrs. Steveusou either in the 
bedroom or the kitchen.” It was an insanitary place, and it is 
with no surprise that we read of Mr. Stevenson’s being ‘Maid aside 
with serious attack of fever, followed by cholera, and again 
with confluent small-pox.” Through all the anxious months 
of these severe illnesses no medical aid was procurable. Yet these 
were not fruitless years. Before Mr. Stevenson left Shaohing, he 
had received forty-six persons into the Church, “ while iu addition 
there were other candidates for baptism as well as a number of 
hopeful enquirers.” 

In the second period (1875-1883), Mr. Stevenson was called 
upon to open Bbamo with a view to entering China from the West. 
The eight years spent iu Burma are rightly named “ The Discipline 
of Disappointment.” There were tedious delays, and there was 
isolation and loneliness; but there was also something much harder 
to bear. In 1881, Mr. Stevenson writes “ It is very painful and 
trying to me not to be able to report any signs of spiritual bless¬ 
ing .... It is nearly six years since I first landed in Bliamo, and I 
cannot recall a single instance of a Chinaman who openly opposed 
or argued agaiust the Christian doctrine we preached. They in¬ 
dolently assent to ail we say, and there, so far as we have seen as 
yet, the matter rests.” A little later he wrote again : “ My spirit 
is burdened every day because of the lack of visible fruit.” Two 
years later, two Chinese from distant provinces in China were 
baptized, but that was all the fruit Mr. Stevenson was permitted to 
see. Bliamo had indeed proved a disappointment. It had neither 
become a door into Western China, nor a fruitful field for the 
Gospel. But those eight years were an education for larger service, 
and a school iu which loneliness and difficulty taught the lessons 
of patience and sympathy, and prepared the worker in a special 
way for the next and most important stage of his missionary career. 

The following thirty-three years (1885-1918) are appropriately 
called the “Refining of Responsibility,” for these were the years of 
his Deputy Directorship in Shanghai—the position for which he 
showed pre-emineut qualifications. It was a period of wonderful 
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expansion—the Mission growing from less than 200 members when 
Mr. Stevenson look tip his responsibility to over 1,000 before he 
was called to his rest. These were also, and necessarily, years of con¬ 
stant strain. The arrival of “ the hundred ” new workers in 1887 ; 
the horrors and anxieties of the Boxer period ; the mass of details; 
the daily correspondence ; the opening of new stations, and the 
many calls for guidance, involved a capacity for work, for patience, 
and sympathy which few men could have shown. On this period 
of his activities one is tempted to linger, and to speak of those 
personal interviews and quiet talks in which so much of the tnau 
was seen. 

Mr. Stevenson was a strong man and a born administrator. 
His simple faith, his whole-hearted consecration, his cheerful con¬ 
tentment, his decided, but never harsh, judgments, his readiness to 
place his wide experience at the service of fellow-workers, his 
Catholicity which enabled him to tolerate widely differing plans 
and methods so long as they fulfilled the one purpose of making 
known the saving Grace of God, made him a friend beloved and 
guide unequalled. Many workers outside the C. I. M. acknowledge 
their indebtedness to Mr. Stevenson. 

Tide concluding chapters of this ali-too-brief memoir give us 
a few beautiful and touching glimpses into his inner life, about 
which he talked so little, but which was a sanctuary where the 
things of God were satisfying realities aud abiding joys. 

G. H. B. 


“A Wind fkom the Wilderness.” Mary Gaunt. T. Werner Laurie, 
London. 7/- net. 

There are some vivid aud beautiful descriptions of scenes and 
temples in this book, and the dramatic style of the narrative will 
appeal to a certain class of readers. The plot, however, is laid in 
the province of Kansu during the White Wolf raids and the writer 
shows so much ignorance of the place and people of whom she 
writes that the book acts as a rather powerful irritant upon one 
who has lived in that province for more than twenty years. 

We are assured that no Chinaman is ever really converted to 
Christianity; he only pretends to be so for the sake of worldly 
advantages. In no part of the book is there any sign of apprecia¬ 
tion of the many sterling qualities of the Chinese people. 

Ignorance or carelessness lead to not a few absurdities. After 
a blinding stiow storm on (he Thibetau border travellers step from 
a temple entrance not into untrodden wastes of snow, but “into 
the dust of the road ” // A Chinese servant flourishes a yellow fan 
in the depth of a Kansu winter with the glass below zero, and this 
in a land where it is bad form to use a fan before a certain date in 
late Spring. 

“Imagination,” says Bacon, “is the fruitful source of all 
error.” Four foreigners brutally done to death during the W T hite 
Wolf troubles, (one of them a missionary who had “raised the 
people to fury” by his preaching), a mission compound deserted by 
all its Chinese inmates (except a few small-footed girls), servants, 
Christians, hospital patients even, stampeding as soon as the 
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troubles break out, leaving the foreigners to the mercy of the 
mob—these things read strangely to one whose Kansu home was 
crowded witli refugees during these very raids, some loyally help¬ 
ing, others helplessly clinging, but none thinking of deserting. 

Lovely spring fiow r ers in April on the shores of Lake Kokouor, 
with “groves of lime trees” not very far away are surprising, but 
less so than the missionary lady doctor who is too engrossed in 
preparing a Bible reading to have time or interest for a foreigner, 
who, after manifold dangers and thrilling escapes, lies wounded 
and at death’s door in a “ filthy ” Thibetan tent a few miles off. 

A British officer sent to China to recruit coolies for the Euro¬ 
pean war wanders more than thirty stages beyond the railhead, 
while his coolies travel to France lyy sea, and rescues the hero and 
heroine from the clutches of White Wolf who met his end before the 
European war began! Space is too limited and time too valuable 
to recount more of the “errors” flowing from that fertile source 
“ imagination.” 

Justice and fair play might have been expected from an 
authoress who is said to be the daughter of a judge of some repute 
in Australia, but neither missionaries nor Chinese get either from 
Mary Gaunt, One had hoped that the writer of books who accepts 
hospitality from missionaries and then holds them up to ridicule 
was a product of bygone days but one of the type still exists and, 
sadly enough, hails from Australia and the land of fair play. 

Another Australian. 


Liber Shanghainensis, 1919. Volume IV. Published by the Students of 
Shanghai College, flex. $1.50. 

The volume before us is patterned after American annuals and 
graphically and faithfully depicts the life and work of the Shanghai 
Baptist College. Visitors coming to Shanghai by water are gener¬ 
ally first impressed by the beautiful buildings and spacious campus 
of this institution, and doubtless they will be glad to possess a 
volume which not only gives the aims and regular routine, but 
cleverly presents unusual phases of college life. The illustrations 
are numerous and well-executed and the colored study of the 
Whangpoo, entitled “ A Summer’s Dawn,” is a work of art. 

G. M. 


Etudes d« Chinois—Langur Mandarine, III Dialogues, a. Gasper- 
ment, S. J. Pp. y, ii, 232. Siehsien ( Hokienfu ), Imprimerie de la 
Mission Catholique. J919. 

This is the third of a series of hand books for the French 
student of Mandarin, of which the first dealt with grammar (2i6pp) 
the second with a mixture of themes (phrases, proverbs, solecisms, 
style, etc.) and the fourth, in preparation, is to deal with speeches. 
The pages are printed in three equal parallel columns giving the 
French phrase, the French Romauizatioti and the Chinese equival¬ 
ent in characters. The subject matter is in three parts—familiar 
conversation, “a trip around the room,” and affairs peculiarly 
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Chinese. In his preface the author presses the advantage of the 
word-for-word memorization of phrases, quoting Mateer as an 
authority, and expresses the hope that the book will be of value to 
students in French schools in China. The book strongly resembles 
Dr. Darroch’s “Chinese Self-Taught” and should be useful as a 
conversation manual for those familiar with French. 

B. 


A Century of Science in AmkriCa. Edited by E, S, Dana, Ph. D. 

Yale University Press. G. $4.00. 

This is a very valuable refereuce book for anyone interested 
iu the historical development of scientific thought in the Age of 
Science just closing. It was written to commemorate the centenary 
anniversary of the founding of the American Journal of Science by 
Benjamin Silliiuau in July iBi8 Since one volume could not 
include even a very cursory survey of this great field, the review is 
largely confined to the geologic developments, in which the editor 
was especially interested. Chemistry, Physics, Zoology, aud Botany 
are each given a chapter written by an expert in these respective 
fields. The first chapter is a short history of the Journal and a 
biographical sketch of its editor and founder. 

A. W. M. 


A Practical Grammar of Enctjsh for Chinese Students g /f} % 

m. Of, in D. Wannamakur, M.A. Commercial Press , Mex. $0.60 . 

The author has kept constantly in mind the point of view and 
the difficulties of the Chinese student. He begins with syntax, and 
emphasizes it throughout the book. The rules are stated clearly, 
and illustrated well. The book is full of originality in diction and 
in method of treatment. Mr. Wannamaker has evidently profited 
by his five years’ teaching experience in Canton Christian College. 
One can not fail to be impresed with the fact that a keen practical 
mind has been working in a scholarly way on the problem of how 
to get the English idiom into the Chinese mind. With the aid of 
diagrams, of which there are none in the book, and in connection 
with a reader, we believe finer results can be obtained with this 
book than have been possible with any other. Before seeing it, we 
thought that about the last word had already been said ou the 
subject of English grammar for Chinese students, but this says 
many more. All iu all, we consider it the best grammar ever 
produced for use in China. 

R. P. M. 


Hearth and Altar. By Oscar I,. Joseph. Association Press , New York, 
Price G. $1.25. 

This neat little volume contains a daily portion for thirteen 
weeks. It was prepared by the author for use in his own family. 

The chapters are arranged so that the whole family can 
participate. 
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There are scripture portions and prayers intended to be 
read by the leader of the worship himself, after which the whole 
family unite in the Lord’s Prayer. 

Having put this volume to the test by using it for several 
weeks, I can heartily recommend it to the busy man who desires to 
maintain the family altar intact but has no time for exposition, etc. 

J. v. 


Finding thr Comra.de, God. 0 . W. Fiskr, Association Press. G. $0.7$. 

The little volume, “Finding the Comrade, God,” is arranged 
for study classes. For those who are still trying to reconcile 
Christianity and the War,—it has a certain message ; and it may 
comfort a few who want to think of war as right or at least neces¬ 
sary. It contains no new thoughts and only occasionally is an old 
thought put in a new or arresting form. 

The book will have a temporary use in classes of young men 
who do not want their thinking in very heavy dose.s. 

K. O. S. 


How GodCauus Mkn —An 11 Everyday Life '' Look, by Frederick Harvis. 

Pp, VIII\ 123. Association Press, New York. rgiS. G, $0.73. 

This is a study in “ individual vocation ” from Biblical exam¬ 
ples. Israel the nation, Isaiah, Paul, Samuel, Jacob, Amos, David, 
Moses, Nehemiab, Peter, Jesus, are viewed from this standpoint, 
with full quotations and suggestive comment, in convenient form 
for daily reading and weekly summary, with brief suggestions 
for further study. The method is now familiar, the themes are of 
perennial interest, but the treatment is fresh and helpful. This 
late addition to “ peimnicatiized ” Bible study courses, like other 
of the series it continues, serve a useful purpose with the busy man 
who wants something to slip in the pocket to study or read “ en 
route.” Others will enjoy it equally for continuous reading in an 
evening or two. 

B. 


The Victorious Life. Messages from summer conferences held by Victor¬ 
ious Life Conference. G. $1.00. 

The message of this book is to all Christian workers, except 
those who have never known anything of failure or defeat. “ The 
Problem of Problems is the Sin Problem ” and unconquered sin in 
the life of the Christian is the center and kernel of that “Sin 
Problem,” for it hinders the free outflow of the only power that 
can deal with sin in the world around. “The heart of the Lord 
Jesus Christ is more concerned about getting the earnest, consecrated 
Christians where he wants them to be than about anything else. 
If He can do this He can pour out unmeasured blessing on 
llie world.” (Page 25.) 

About half the volume is devoted to reports of addresses by 
the Rev. W. H. Griffith Thomas and C. G. Trumbull. Space 
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permits only two condensed samples. Five Key words in the 
Victorious Xyife, “Submit, Admit, Permit, Commit, Transmit/’ 
Surrender all to Christ. Admit Christ into heart and life. Then 
will you Transmit His L,ife, His power, His Cove to the world 
around. 

S. J. G. 


The Enrichment oe Prayer. Compiled by David R. Porter. Published 
by the Association Press , 1918. 

This is a valuable little hand book for those who really mean 
to pray aud are praying. Any Christian would be helped by the 
perusal and frequent use of it. It sets forth the value of written 
prayers, those of others and of ourselves, and the evil of relying 
solely upon them. 

After three excellent introductory chapters it contains IV, 
Prayers for use in the morning. V, Prayers for use in the evening. 
VI, For our Special Needs. VII, Prayers for others aud Thanks¬ 
givings. VIII, For Special occasions including times of war. IX, 
Special Services of Prayer. X, Meditations fora Week. XI, Books 
of Devotion. XII, Prayers in verse, being 34 spiritual hymns, many 
of them old friends. The prayers are selected from those of prom¬ 
inent Christians, ancient and modern, aud the element of personal 
interest is conserved by attaching the names of their authors. 

L. 


Poreion Missionaries in Action. By h. O. Hartman. M. E. Book 
Concern , New York. Price 15 cents. 

This text book of 60 pages is well named. It is not the usual 
type of text book but really lias action in it and shows the 
missionary on horse back in personal work, healing the sick, and 
teaching the children. 

It is fully illustrated with well chosen though poorly printed 
cuts. It should raise the standard of text books used in the home 
lands. It is evidently a campaign document for the Methodist 
centenary campaign and while of temporary use is of real value to 
all of us who are concerned to make mission work interesting to our 
home constituency. 

A, R. 


The Business Man and his “Overflow.” By William K. Sweet. As¬ 
sociation Press■ G. $0.7$. 

This is an up to date book, written by a business man for 
business men. Contributions in money or service that have been 
made for war work should continue to “overflow” in wider 
service. A man should cultivate the habit of giving wisely and 
should train his sons in this matter with the same care that he takes 
to teach them to carry on his business. The leading business men 
are needed to direct philanthropic movements, if their business 
is well organised they will have time for such service. Comrade- 
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ship and brotherhood, as far reaching as the human race, is our 
great objective. All who are interested in the Daymen's Movement 
should secure a copy of this book. 

C. G. S. 


The Pilgrim Training Course for Teachers : Part III , The Program 
of Christianity. By Frank N. Sanders. Chicago; The Pilgrim 
Press. 6\ 25 cents. 92 pages. 

This book has a title as though it were based on previous 
knowledge such as had compelled to the program suggested; but 
on reading the book one is filled with the idea that having some¬ 
thing to prove the author set out to prove it. It is most dreary 
reading—only to be undertaken under compulsion of a promise 
to review it. It is impossible to imagine any one sitting down and 
reading the book through unless forced to do so. Either the 
subject is too great, and should not lie attempted in this way; or 
else the treatment of it is too commonplace. In any event, it 
would be hard to find an equal number of platitudes and trite 
sayings in the same space. They are not worth the saying in 
this form, nor the time of ten lessons to study. As the argument 
goes on, and paragraph follows paragraph, the same triteness 
returns, and almost in the same words as each previous time. 
There is an abundance of modern catch-words : democracy, social 
service, brotherhood, groups, masses, progress,—and all the As¬ 
sociations and departments are mentioned,—even to the “Surplus 
Material Department of the World’s Sunday School Association,” 
whatever that may be. 

G. F M. 


The Fight for the Argonne. By Wiuaam b. West. The Abingdon 
Press , New Yotk. G. 75 cents. 

This book is only a small book on the great theme of the war. 
It tells iu simple language the experiences of Mr. West who was a 
Y.M.C.A. worker at this particular front, generally with the Ohio 
boys. It is a diary of the common events of a day in war. We 
see incidentally a good deal of the fighting and the valiant soldier 
of America defending his line heroically. The “ Pen Pictures” are 
all interesting, one of which a “Public Hanging in War Time” 
produced twenty minutes of deathly silence: and that other 
picture of the colored private who wanted to learn German rather 
than French, because, “ I’se goiu ’ to Berlin.” It a most readable 
little volume. 

M. 


BRIEF MENTION. 

The Korean -‘Independence" Agitation. Articles by the Editor, 
Mr. I. Yimagata, repriuted from the Seoul PreSi , Seoul, Chosen. Gives 
Japanese viewpoint on proper attitude for missionaries and others towards 
the recent Korean agitatiou. Naturally the author is somewhat partial ; the 
reading of it, however, will help to an understanding of the situation. 
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The China Baptist Publication Society (Canton) Report for 1918. 
An interesting account of the work of the Mission Press in South China, 

Picking Union Medical Coij,roe Annual Announcement, 1919-20. 
A comprehensive treatment of the all-round activities of this promising 
institution. 

Report of Hygiene. The organ of the Hunan Publishers’ Hygienic 
Association. This contains in Chinese many interesting facts about the work 
of this live Association, 

Bulletin of the Hackrtt medical College for Women, the 
Turner Training School for Nurses, and the Gregg Hospital. 
This report gives a clear and interesting insight into the practical training of 
Chinese women for the helping of thoir sisters. 

52nd Annual Report of the Friends’ Foreign Mission Associa¬ 
tion (1918). The chapter on China gives some idea of the work of this 
Mission in West China. 

Good Manners. Bulletin 2, Kwaugtung Christian Educational Associa¬ 
tion. This is an excellent presentation of the subject, prepared by the 
Middle School Principals’ Committee. It deals with delicate points of 
courtesy, and should he of help to teachers in developing good manners. It 
is exceedingly practical. Price 20 cents per copy, South China Christian 
Book Co., Missions Building, Canton. 

China's Modern Goliath. This is an appeal to educationists to 
continue the promotion of phonetic script, and gives in very brief compass 
and by the use of one or two suggestive charts the situation in China with 
regard to illiteracy. A helpful pamphlet to send to friends at home. 

The Triangle in China. Report of the Y.M.C.A. for the year 1918. 
As usual the report is full of interesting matter, photographs, and charts. 
It indicates the steady progress of the work of this organization in China. 
Some interesting facts about the work of the Student Associations are also 
given. It is a good pamphlet for those intending to start work among 
young men, either in church or school, to study. 

The Existence and Nature of God ark Evidenced by a Depen¬ 
dent Universe. By H, T. Whitney, M.D., Foochow. A brief statement 
of the argument for the existence of God. The author aims to show that 
“ a supported and dependent Universe is a reliable scientific proof of the 
existence and nature of God as infinite Spirit.” It is a brief resume of some 
personal thinking on the subject. 

Dove in Action. Annual Report (1918) of the Hangchow Hospital 
and Medical Training College. This is more than a simple report; it gives 
sidelights on the medical needs of China and medical work amongst the 
Chinese, in the inimitable style of the genial Dr. Main, 

School for Chinese Deaf Children. Presbyterian Mission, Chefoo, 
The report for term ending December 31st, 1919, gives interesting pictures 
and facts about this exceedingly important work. Some of the results and 
needs are indicated also. 
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CHRISTIAN HERALD ORPHANAGE 
COMMITTEE. 

To the Editor of 

The. Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir : I a view of the fact 
that the Christian Herald Or¬ 
phanage Committee of Chiri- 
kiaug has completed its task and 
has now been released by the 
Christian Herald from further 
service, will you be so kind as 
to publish the following extracts 
from a letter recently received 
from New York ? 

“ We feel that the Christian 
Herald and its readers owe it 
as a duty to express our high 
appreciation of the splendid 
service the Orphanage Com¬ 
mittee has rendered in behalf 
of the helpless children of 
China during all these years 
since it was organized. It has 
giveu freely of its time, its 
thought, and its prayers; it has 
planned and carried out the 
work in the most satisfactory 
way throughout, and the bene¬ 
fits to the missionaries .rod 
their proteges have been be¬ 
yond estimation. It has 
brought thousands of readers 
of the Christian Herald into 
the closest touch and sympathy 


with missionary work In Chink, 
and has established a bond 
Iretweeu them and the workers 
in the field that will last 
through life.” 

Of special importance to those 
who plan to continue the work, 
ami hojK! to get further aid from 
the Christian Herald is. the 
following : 

"We note your suggestion 
with reference to sending future 
remittances to the orphanages 
direct, and it will !>e cArrled 
out. We will thank you to 
send us the names of those 
orphanages that have been In 
touch with the Comnfittee as 
recipients of aid up to the last 
quarter, and we especially 
would ask you to indicate the 
missions that are the most 
needy. Any funds that come 
in for China missionary work 
will be applied (or their bene¬ 
fit.” 

Very cordially yoltrs, 

Tint Christian Hkrai.d. 

(Signed) f»e<>. H. Satidison. 

Thanking you, for publishing 
the foregoing, we are, 

Yours sincerely, 

Christian Heraj.dOrph. Com. 


Notes on Public Events in China 

order to understand the trend of politics in China it is 
essential to have some acquaintance with the leading per¬ 
sonalities that play the idle. Another time perhaps it may 

. be possible to make some record of the people who bold the 

present destinies of China in their hands. It might do 
much to unravel the present maze in Chinese politics if the hopes, 
and plans, and ambitious of the chit t actors were made plain to us, 
and if we knew how many really planned to be emperors of China. 
Undoubtedly two individuals at least are playing this game. They 
are playing lor big stakes. The different aspirants may be mutually 
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destructive in the end; neither the one nor the other getting; the 
prize. But in the meantime the game is going on. It is worth 
watching and keeping this in mind. Possibly this selfish ambition 
of some Chinese is Japan’s golden opportunity. For both these 
candidates lot honour are looking to Japan for help. Money, the 
chief factor, is got at a ruinous rate : but the good of China is not 
considered in the play of selfish ambition. 

There are no particularly open and ostensible movements hap¬ 
pening in China just now. What is going on, goes on beneath 
the surface. Discriminating minds will not have failed to notice 
the difficulties of the President. Possibly he is the best patriot in 
politics and sincerely desires the deliverance and independence of 
China. Between him and Tuan there exist a certain amount of 
rivalry and friction. The one is more public spirited than the 
other. Unfortunately the President hasn’t the means at his com¬ 
mand to enforce the patriotic policy. He lacks men and money. 
Both these seem to have fallen into the hands of Tuan. Were the 
President more fortunately placed, were he as strong in means as in 
ideas and a good policy, China and the world would soon see a new 
phase of national life. For one thing peace would be restored 
without loss ot time. But unfortunately the dashing elements in 
Peking have frustrated any healing tendency so far. The same 
cause accounts for the failure to organize a cabinet. Tuan’s op¬ 
position to Hsu’s nominations being successful: and the President’s 
dislike to Tuan’s becoming premier frustrates that individual’s 
aspirations. These personalities have their parties. The move¬ 
ments of these are not without indications of national events. The 
Chi Wei Club, composed of the President’s party, is rather too 
weak at present lo get the upper hand of the An Fu Club, the party 
of Tuan. For the same cause Chou Shu Mu does not become 
premier nor doesCbfien Nuiig Hsun succeed in getting more power. 
Chu Chi Ch'ing is the President’s man but he is opposed by Tuan 
and covered with opprobrious epithets by little Hsu. These forces 
are secretly at work but the issues are uncertain. 

Possibly the removal of General Lu from Shanghai to Hang¬ 
chow is not unconnected with Peking politics. Tuan desired his 
removal in order to put his own nominee in this strategic position. 
However Li Shun, the Tuchun of Nanking, has succeeded accord¬ 
ing to report in filling the vacancy with his nominee Ch‘i Hsueh- 
ytian. 

Many of the officials in Shantung from the chief administrator 
down to the county magistrates have been changed. This is done 
possibly with the idea of placating the Japanese and cooling the 
patriotic ardour of the provincials. The position remains critical. 
It is satisfactory to fiud that Ma J^iang has been called to Peking 
to answer for the arbitrary and cruel murders he recently com¬ 
mitted. That act of his may have far reaching consequences. 
These acts again are governed by selfish interest rather than public 
good. Were the public interest to have a chance in the counsels 
of those who hold power these internal wrongs and differences 
would disappear easily. The South aud North would enter into 
the bonds of peace with alacrity, and a new day would dawn on 
this distracted country. 
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NKW METHOD FOR AN ODD 
TASK. 

The Recorder has opened its 
columns of March 1916, May 
1917, and December 1918 to the 
Plan Used at Hengchow, Hunan. 
Perhaps those who are following 
this experiment should know the 
means used for spiritual develop¬ 
ment. 

Outside the city of Hengchow 
each congregation, (until such 
time as it pays half its evangel¬ 
ist’s salary) has a paid worker’s 
service only one sabbath monthly 
with its six week days. It is 
held that study of the Bible and 
prayer are the greatest assets of 
the Church, and that this fellow¬ 
ship with God must be the foun¬ 
dation for and expression of the 
Christian life. There may be a 
sermon on Sunday, but it is not 
essential. With or without a 
sermon, there is the study of the 
Sunday school lesson, using the 
helps of the China Sunday School 
Union. Each congregation has 
a local leader who conducts ser¬ 
vices in the evangelist’s absence. 
These leaders, at semi annual 
conventions, receive normal train¬ 
ing in the Sunday school lessons. 
In addition, each evangelist, with 
the several local leaders on his 
circuit, joins with those of a 
ueigbboiiug circuit, in a bimonth¬ 
ly (or monthly) meeting lor 
prayer, study, consultation, and 
witnessing. This gives the chance 
to get further help for their 
weekly work. Our plan includes 
larger training for local leaders 
as resources and facilities will 
permit It. 


When a congregation can hold 
two services on Sunday, the 
second one is a Christian Endeav¬ 
or meeting. Where the Sunday 
school lessons are too advanced 
for a group, it studies a chapter 
in the Gospels or Acts, using a 
simple, uniform outline. With 
this they learn seven questions 
of a catechism, one having been 
studied daily at home. 

To develop mid-week prayer 
meetings and stimulate home 
Bible study, an annual series of 
fifty-two lessons is provided. 
These may be used on Sunday 
also, and ate printed in sheet or 
folder form with a definite out¬ 
line or method of study. Coun¬ 
try believers, unable to attend a 
mid-week service in the church, 
are encouraged to study the 
lessons at home. When the will 
exists, Sunday gives them the 
chance to get help in this study. 
Of this series eighteen lessons, 
fox a like number of weeks im¬ 
mediately preceding the New 
Year special week of evangelism, 
consist of the best available Bible 
study impelling to and preparing 
for personal evangelistic service. 

Quite apart from the above, 
all believers have six months’ 
opportunity to prepare for a New 
Testament Question and Answer 
Bag held at the annual fall 
convention. One evening ses¬ 
sion is given to volunteers, in 
two competing groups, answering 
hitherto unpublished questions 
on the text studied. This year 
a pocket copy of “The Guide to 
Heaven” will reward each one 
who makes good. All of the 
above methods are made avail- 
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able to the remotest limits of the 
field. 

Reference has been made to 
the two annual assemblies, six 
months apart, both of which are 
pre-eminently for Bible study. 
The spring conference is for 
evangelists (preachers) and one 
local leader from each congrega¬ 
tion. Attendance is required 
and expenses ale allowed. The 
fall convention is open to all 
believers, men and women ; 
attendants coming at their own 
charges, except that, temporarily, 
women are assisted iti travel 
outlay. 

Each year every evangelist is 
required, and all local leaders 
strongly urged, to make a study 
of an assigned book of the Bible 
and hand in wtitten results at 
the convention. This year, the 
former prepare Hebrews; the 
latter the first epistle of John. 
Next year, for evangelists, 
Studies in Ephesians by Luce 
will probably be used. 

It is a deepening conviction 
that these Christians are growing 
in spiritual life just in proportion 
as they are learning more and 
more to love and to study the 
Bible. A persistent campaign is 
conducted whose goal is daily 
family prayers in each believer's 
home. 

Sincerely, 

Geo. L Gel wicks. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH WORK 
AND THE V, M. C. A. 

I enjoyed the series of articles 
on the Institutional Church. 
The articles were productive of 
some good, hard thinking on 
my part. 

Now relative to the article 
“The Institutional Church in 
China,’' by F. H. Tbroop. In 


his general statements and in 
some of his statements of fact, I 
agree most heartily; but there 
are a few points where 1 feel 
that the interests of a broad 
study of the question demand 
the statement of some facts in 
my experience. 

First of all, let me hasten to 
remark that I am not an “ old- 
timer* * in the field, so I am not 
able to speak from wide ex¬ 
perience. Whatever I have to 
say applies only to the past 
two years and to this one 
city, the provincial capital of 
Fukien. 

The paragraph relative to the 
Y.M.C.A. is the one that needs 
further discussion. His state¬ 
ment that he docs not believe 
onr churches should turn over 
their institutional work to the 
Y. M. C. A. certainly meets my 
idea squarely. I worked on that 
theory in America for several 
years, working in close fellow¬ 
ship with the Association and 
having Association secretaries 
in my congregation, serving as 
volunteer workers in developing 
the institutional features of our 
church. And I came to China 
with the definite job laid before 
me of working along fhaf same 
line the carrying on of institu¬ 
tional church work in Foochow, 
As regards Mr. Thmop’s article, 
so far so good. 

He goes on to say. “When 
by its evangelising efforts >t 
leads men to decision foi Christ 
it can do little more than absorb 
them, for to lead them the second 
mile into church membership 
seems very difficult to attain." 
Now that may be true of other 
cities in China, but it has not 
been our experience here. 1 
know that our institutional 
church has received several 
strong men who were led to 
decision by the Association and 
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then turned over to us for 
further training and leading 
iuto the church. And this is 
also true of at least one of 
the American Board churches 
here. 

Perhaps what the writer had 
in mind was something different 
from what I understand to be 
the province of the Association. 
As I see it, the Y.M.C.A. is not 
the agency which should lead 
men iuto church membership. 
Its work as an agent of the 
church is done when it presents 
men to the churches as ones who 
have made the great decision 
and are ready for the teaching 
of the church. And this the 
Association in Foochow has 
done during these past two 
years. 

Again lie says, “ It selects the 
best from the churches for its 
lenders and from widened re¬ 
sources can out-pay the church 
which has to depend on its 
membership which in turn must 
be Christian.” Now 1 realize 
that as a statement of fact this 
may be, and perhaps often is, 
true; but lei me fell you how 
this works out in my experience. 
Some time ago the secretary of 
t he Association came to me to 
ask about a young man who was 
soon to be graduated from our 
University here. He asked 
whether I had any place to put 
him to work, stating that the 
Association would like to have 
him for the student secretary 
for this province. I immediately 
assured him that we had uo 
place equal to that one which 
he could offer to the young 
man, although I had had him in 
mind for the staff of our institu¬ 
tional church. 1 told the secre¬ 
tary to put the proposition before 
our friend. Immediately the 
secretary answered, “ We are 
more concerned with lending 


men iuto the ministry thau into 
the secretaryship,” and to this 
day I do not believe that the 
young man knows that he might 
have had a salary of probably 
twice what we could pay. 

Then in our institutional 
church we had as a member and 
volunteer worker a consecrated 
member of one of the leading 
gentry families. The Associa¬ 
tion wanted him as a membership 
secretary, a post for which he is 
admirably fitted, but before 
broaching the subject to him the 
general secretary asked what my 
attitude would be toward his 
accepting the post and assured 
me that if he should accept the 
position he would be allowed 
such a schedule of Association 
duties that he could carry on all 
the work he had been previously 
doing for our church. I might 
add that he is now the member¬ 
ship secretary of the Y.M.C.A., 
and that he is teaching a personal 
workers’ class in our church, 
beside preaching as a layman 
practically every Sunday of the 
month. 

I agree with Mr. Tliroop that 
the Association could drain our 
churches of workers because of 
its ampler resources, but in 
practise here in Foochow the 
spirit ol the secretarial staff 
seems to be directly opposed to 
such efforts—and if that spirit 
can be duplicated all over China 
there is no reason for fearing 
that our church work will be 
hampered because the Asso¬ 
ciation draws away our leader¬ 
ship. 

One more statement is that 
the Y. has ” become, not an 
arm of the church, but a com¬ 
petitive organization.” Now, 
once more let me qualify my 
statement by telling that I 
speak only for our institutional 
church in Foochow, then let 
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me say that from this stand¬ 
point the above statement is not 
true. It may be elsewhere but 
it is not here—and I do not 
believe that there is any reason 
why it should be true anywhere. 
Our institutional church is locat¬ 
ed within a few minutes’ walk 
of the association building with¬ 
in the walled city and naturally 
we appeal to many of the same 
people among the students and 
gentry ; but not once during 
these years has there been any 
hint of competition but rather a 
fine spirit of co-operation. The 
secretary for the city is a fre¬ 
quent visitor in our church. 
The paid workers on our staff 
are all teachers in the Associa¬ 
tion’s Bible Classes. Our pastor 
is often asked to interpret for 
visiting Y. M. C. A. speakers. 
The secretary there is open in 
suggestions to me and we some¬ 
times talk over our work to¬ 
gether. 

I will grant that it could very 
easily become a competitive or¬ 
ganization and its competition 
would undoubtedly be keen, but 
if both the association and the 
churches have leadership that 
has a vision not narrowed to 
denominational or association 
lines, if these organizations have 
a leadership that is interested 
more in the Kingdom of Christ 
than in the numbers in annual 
reports, there is absolutely no 
need for competition. There is 
need for team-work here just as 
there is between churches and 
missions, but from my brief 
experience in sensing the caliber 
of the missionaries and Associa¬ 
tion secretaries here in China I 
believe that team-work is the 
ideal for which most of 11s are 
striving in our relations with 
other organizations. 

Frank T. Cartwright, 


[September 

NKW OR VALUABLE FEATURES 

OR DEVICES IN WORK FOR 
CHINESE LABOR CORPS. 

Education: two lectures with 
attendance of 330 in toto; 
subjects:—Present Condition of 
Things in China, Hygiene and 
Gambling. School running three 
nights a week from 5:50 to 7:30, 
with average of ten one-hour 
classes a night in English, 
French, Chinese, and arithme¬ 
tic, and average daily attendance 
of 150; faculty of eight—one 
American, one Frenchman, six 
Chinese; totals in classes and 
attendance from April 12 to 
April 29, 72 and 1,158. 

Theatricals: eleven continuous 
performances of five or six 
dramas each ; total attendance 
of approximately 4,850. 

Cinema shows: three, with 
total attendance of 550. First 
performance April 24th. 

Religious meetings: two, with 
total attendance of 500; subjects: 
“ He that hath ears to hear, 
let him hear” and “The Easter 
Story.” At the second meeting 
we gave out 97 francs’ worth of 
walnuts, dates, and almonds to 
the men who came; it was all 
we had made on the canteen up 
to the date of the meeting. 

Personal interviews : 48. 

Visits to hospitals : eleven. 

Letters written : two. 

Physical Classes and Games: 
total number, eight; total at¬ 
tendance, 460. It has been 
disappointing not to have been 
able to have had a larger 
program of athletics, but the 
inclemency of the weather has 
been too great an obstacle to 
surmount. We have enough 
equipment and enough ability 
for considerable extension along 
this line. 

Group games: number, seven : 
total attendance, 620. In our 
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group games we have had potato 
races, quoits, three-legged races, 
circle games “Adam where art 
thou?” tag, pole races, etc. 

Canteen : number of men 
served, approximately 1,020; 
gross receipts, 1,307 65 francs. 
We opetied on April seventh 
and ran for fourteen days until 
we had orders from Paris to 
close on account of the recent 
ruling transferring tire canteen 
from the Y M. C. A. to the 
Army. We sold cigarettes, tin 
and sack smoking tobacco, 
matches, gum, pencils, and the 
things supplied from the Chinese 
department in Paris—ink stones, 
ink sticks, pens (large and 
small), diabolos, and The Chinese 
Weekly. While it lasted this 
form of service was one of the 
most appreciated of any that we 
performed, and it was with real 
regret that we conformed to the 
orders from higher up. I may 
incidentally mention that the 
company commanders have 
regretted the stop as much as 
we, and have wanted me to 
continue and refer the blame 
to them in case any was laid on 
the Y.M.C.A. branch in Meoves. 

General statements. Unsigned 
quotations are not very telling, 
and yet so many have made the 
remark : You should have been 
here before, that it becomes 
significant. The Y.M.C.A. for 
the Chinese is appreciated, and 
from the first it has had a 
noticeable effect in increasing 
the sum total of good feeling, 
and decreasing the temptations 
that idleness begets. One day, 
after an unusually large number 
of requests that I had made of 
the Captain in command of the 
2nd and 28th Companies, I 
expressed the fear that I was 
more in the way than anything 
else. “Not one bit of it. I 
am all for this sort of activity, 


and when I was at our last post, 
I did my best to get the Y. M. 
C A. to come there to do work 
for the Chinese. And when I 
failed I was on the point of 
initiating the work myself.” 
The paper is most helpful. 
While I was crossing the 
American continent on one 
occasion, we drew up to a little 
town in Montana, and a Seattle 
clergyman shouted “ Everybody 
out to change conversation.” 
That’s what the paper does, and 
in this and other ways it is 
most beneficial. One result lias 
been the gift of 40 francs in 
cash by men who noticed the 
item of news stating that laborers 
in other camps were making 
contributions iu support of the 
work for themselves. And 
speaking of gifts, the actois in 
our theatricals have not only 
purchased eight hundred francs’ 
worth of costuming, etc., but 
they have also been in receipt 
of gifts amounting to two 
hundred francs from their audi¬ 
tors, and all of this was unsoli¬ 
cited. The Chinese laborers 
have appreciated sympathetic 
translating in situations of 
difficulty, and the non-coms in 
charge have noted many times 
the increase in the work of the 
men, and their awakening in¬ 
terest in the French and English 
languages. It is most gratifying 
to hear on all sides the wish 
expressed that when the three 
Administrative Service Com¬ 
panies are transferred, the Y. M. 
C. A. for the Chinese be trans¬ 
ferred to the same place too. I11 
closing I wish to say that it is 
a very happy team we have 
here, and I wish for no more 
able or earnest associate than 
Mr. J. C. Liu. 

L- C. Goodrich, Sec. Y.M.C.A. 

Chinese Branch. 
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News 

We wish to express our sym¬ 
pathy for Mrs. H. E. Dennis, 
and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Foochow, in the 
loss of Mr. Herbert E- Dennis, 
through cholera. 

We are glad to learn that Dr. 
and Mrs. D. W. Lyon, who are 
in the Presbyterian Hospital 
undergoing treatment for sprue 
are both making encouraging 
progress. 

The Shanghai American 
School has recently started a 
campaign in connection with the 
American Association of China 
for the raising of Tls. 150,000 
with which to help secure a site 
and plant for this School. They 
hope to secure Tls. 10,000 from 
the missionary constituency of 
the School in China. 

The Peking Primary School 
and Kindergarten has now been 
reorganized and renamed as the 
Peking American School. It is 
centrally located, with ample 
class-rooms and a large play¬ 
ground. Mr. F. W. Gill, who 
taught for three years in the 
Shanghai American School, is 
to be Principal. A strong staff 
of teachers has been secured. 

The San Francisco Chamber 
of Commerce has released some 
notes, among which the inform¬ 
ation is given that diligent 
inquiry seems to confirm the 
opinion that no legislation will 
be enacted to repeal the Dry Act 
in the U. S, A. • It is interesting 
to note that some of the members 
of the Chamber of Commerce have 
supplies of liquor to dispose of. 

In the end of April (1919) 
from forty to fifty delegates met 


Notes 

in the New College, Edinburgh, 
to confer on the matter of giving 
the Gospel to the Jew. This 
was a conference of experts, and 
due to the activities of the 
special commission appointed by 
the Conference of Missionary 
Societies of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The special signifi¬ 
cance of this conference was that 
it established work among the 
Jews as an integral portion of 
world-wide missions. 

The article by Mr. Edgar on 
“ The Exploration and Occupa¬ 
tion of the Centres on the 
Tibetan Marches” suggests the 
kind of information now being 
gathered and desired by the 
special Committee on Survey 
and Occupation of the China 
Continuation Committee. Mr. 
T. Sorensen secretary of the 
Tibetan Religions Tract Society, 
Tatsienlu, Szechwau, has been 
asked to be responsible for the 
section on Work Among Tibe¬ 
tans in the final Report of the 
General Missionary Survey. 

We are glad to note that after 
a number of years of effort and 
consideration Canton is to have 
a Union Language School. A 
Language School Committee has 
now been appointed by the 
Board of Co-operation to draw 
up a constitution, plan for the 
administration and courses of 
study, and secure at an early 
date a site for building and 
hostel or hostels as needed. 
Thus this Lauguage School, 
which has been doing good work 
with inadequate equipment, has 
now the promise of greater 
opportunities aud efficiency. In 
September a Language School 
Institute is to be held for the 
members of the staff of the 
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School. Missions in the prov¬ 
ince are urged to send language 
teachers to this School Institute. 

During the month of June 
(1919) the Canton Young Men's 
Christian Association held 
special meetings. As a result, 
sixty-two men, many of whom 
came out of Association Bible 
classes, signed cards asking for 
baptism into the Church. In 
July the Social Service Club held 
a conference which was attended 
by fifty delegates, half of whom 
were Christians. Seven of the 
non-Christians were led to ask 
for baptism as a result of per¬ 
sonal work and a decision meet¬ 
ing. During the same week in a 
meeting of the Boys' Department 
of the Y. M. C. A. thirty-four 
boys decided for the Christian 
life. Among others who have 
decided to become active Chris¬ 
tians is Mr. Chang Kei-woon, 
who was to be baptized in July. 
He is President of the Provincial 
Educational Society, an official 
of the Provincial Treasury 
Department, and an official of 
the Samshui R. R. Co. These 
instances are proof of the un¬ 
precedented opportunities for 
evangelism in Canton and 
Kwangtung province. 

As a result of serious consider¬ 
ation of the problem of education 
in Indian villages, a Commission 
on Indian Village Education has 
been appointed. The present 
membership of the Commission 
is : Rev. A. G. Fraser, Principal 
of Trinity College, Canada; 
Miss Allen, Principal of Homer- 
ton College, Cambridge, a trained 
English educationist; and Rev. 
D. J. Fleming, Ph.D., Professor 
of Missions in Union Theological 
Semiuary, New York, who was 
tor twelve years a professor in 
Forman Christian College, 
Eahore, India, Steps are being 


taken to add Indian members to 
the Commission on the nomi¬ 
nation of the National Missionary 
Council of India. The last 
Indian census showed that 83 
per cent of the total Christian 
community were illiterate; this 
percentage is apparently increas¬ 
ing. The Commission is faced 
with the problem not merely of 
increasing the number of village 
schools but of discovering the 
kind of education which will fit 
the people for life upon the land 
in the village. Before reaching 
India the Commission will prob¬ 
ably visit America, Japan, and 
the Philippines, for the purpose 
of studying educational problems 
in these countries. 

There . are now available two 
publications which we think 
every missionary ought to read : 
they are, “China in 1918,” 
a supplement to The Peking 
Leader , and the Report of the 
“Foreign Missions Conference 
of North America” for 1918. 
With regard to the former, we 
know of nothing that will put 
one better in touch with present- 
day Chinese ideas, hopes, and 
problems than this volume, 
written from viewpoints both 
Chinese and Western. In this 
volume one can feel the throb of 
new hopes, aspirations, and an 
awakening determination. A 
reading of it mull help to balance 
one’s ideas of China’s needs and 
possibilities. 

The other publication gives, 
more comprehensively than any 
other of which we know, the 
new world views of the Christian 
Movement. In these two vol¬ 
umes one can get in touch with 
the latest perspective on China 
and the world, without which we 
cannot hope to make a satisfac¬ 
tory readjustment to emerging 
needs. 
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The Gospel Belly Bulletin No. 
4 (July 1 9 I 9>) of the 

Chinese Home Missionary 
Society, contains an account of a 
visit by members of the society 
to the Lisu Iribes-people in 
Yunnan. Easter Sunday was 
spent at 'Baku. This was the 
first time Chinese Christians had 
ever visited this place. The 
tribes-people, among other things, 
showed that they were specially 
gifted in song. About half of 
the congregation present at the 
Easter service understood Man¬ 
darin.The Commission is 

studying the map of Yunnan 
with great care. In this they 
are receiving the help of the 
missionaries in the province. 
There is a feeling among the 


missions at Yiinnanfu that 
the Chinese Missionary Society 
should have a home and business 
centre in Yiinnanfu, perhaps also 
a chapel in connection with it. 
The foreigners apparently do not 
seem to think that the real work 
of the Chinese Mission should 
be in Yiinnanfu but rather in 
the unevangelized and unoc¬ 
cupied places outside of the city. 
Exactly two months after the 
Chinese Commission arrived in 
Yiinnanfu a school for women 
and girls was formally opened. 

The following is a statement 
from the annual report (1918) of 
the National Bible Society of 
Scotland : 


Totals. 

267,145 

75I»764 

134,260 

266,679 

46,382 


CHINA (PRESS). 


Circulation, 

Bibles. 

Testa¬ 

ments. 

Portions. 

China, Central 

88 

3 >399 

263,658 

,, North 

49 

6,996 

744,719 

,, South 

— 

850 

I 33 . 4 IO 

,, East 

64 

569 

266,046 

„ West 

68 

944 

45,370 


269 

12 , 75 ^ 

1 , 453,203 


“ The past year’s working in 
China has been by far the most 
costly in the history of the So¬ 
ciety. The price of paper having 
risen to such a high figure, and 
the exchange being so extremely 
adverse, it was decided by the 
Directors that some drastic re¬ 
trenchments must be made, and 
a cable was sent to China to 
restrict the circulation, which 
has been cut down by half a 
million. It was further decided 
that as the Chinese firms have 
now printing establishments 
equipped with latest improve¬ 
ments, it would be in the inter¬ 
ests of the Society to buy in 
China and Japan rather than 
continue to run our own print- 


1,466,230 

ing establishment at Hankow, 
which has served the Society for 
the past thirty years. . . The 
property owned by the Society 
was accordingly sold, and the 
money returned to this country, 
thus giving to the Society the 
benefit of the exchange which 
had operated so seriously to our 
disadvantage in sending money 
to China. . . It has been decided 
for the present to reduce the 
foreign staff from six to four 
Europeans, Mr. Irvine having, 
at his own request, left for 
France with the Chinese Labour 
Battalions, and Mr. Buchanan 
having secured an appointment 
in China.” 
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Editorial 


fnterstfbiircb /ffinwe* 
ment In China. 


The Inter-Church World Movement of 
North America is desirous that the Move¬ 
ment shall extend to other countries. 
Rev. E. C. Eobeustine was asked to take tire matter up with 
the Conference of British Missionary Societies in June, and 
that Conference instructed its standing committee to study the 
Movement to see whether the British Societies should co-operate 
and to suggest the litre of Britain’s contribution to the Move¬ 
ment. The Field Department of the Movement is now seeking 
to enlist the co-operation of the Christian forces in mission lands 
in an advance movement, and has formally requested the China 
Continuation Committee to represent it in China. This request 
was, we understand, cordially agreed to by the Executive of 
the China Continuation Committee at its meeting September 
24th and 25th, and steps are now being taken to secure the 
appointment of a special committee to deal with the large 
questions which will arise. The leaders of the Movement in 
Canada and the United States desire equally witli those of us 
on the field that the Movement in China shall not be confined 


to churches and missions organized by forces from America but 
shall include all who are prepared to co-operate in special 
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efforts to take advantage of the present situation to push a 
“China for Christ” movement. 

Mr. Lobenstine has, during the past six months, been in 
close touch with the Movement in America and brings back 
with him several new workers for the office of the Inter-Church 
Movement, amongst them Miss Adelia Schelly who will take 
general charge of the office. 

Dr. Ralph Ward, who has returned to China and is 
visiting with Bishop Lewis the Conferences of the Methodist 
Church (North), was Director of the Foreign Survey Depart¬ 
ment of the Movement in America and still retains a general 
relationship to that department. Rev. Frank Bible, formerly 
of Hangchow, has for health reasons been obliged to resign 
from his mission. He is now in the New York office as 
head of the China Survey being conducted by the Movement. 
At the invitation of the C. C. C., Mr. Gardiner Tewksbury 
has been sent to China to assist Mr. Bible in gathering the 
information desired by the Movement and to avoid placiug 
unnecessary burdens on busy workers by asking them to supply 
information already sent the C. C. C. 

^ ^ 


Justice tor 
China. 


That in some way China has come out of the 
recent War .settlement with less of consideration as 
a disorganized nation, aud less of justice as a 
fellow member of the world fraternity, is generally conceded. 
As to the placing of the blame therefor, wide aud conscientious 
differences of opinion exist. Some would go back to Germany, 
some would charge it all up to Japan, others find the cause in 
American diplomatic weakness, still others lay it to certain 
treaties, as to which there is again difference of opinion as 
to whether they should have been made, yet having come into 
existence many conscientiously feel that honour is involved in 
their being kept. Yet others would blame a certain section of 
the Chinese people for involving their country, through treaties 
and loans. We cannot claim to know all the ramifications of the 
situation. In part what has happened is due to general failure 
on the part of all concerned to live up fully to the ideals of the 
“ Fourteen Points.” There has been, however, a persistent note 
in recent books and articles coming from many quarters, that 
justice has not been done to China. Whether this mistake 
must be undone by an “ act of grace ” on the part of Japan, by 
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concerted action by all the Powers, or the League of Nations, is 
a problem we are unable to even attempt to solve. Yet inas¬ 
much as commerce is now the greatest “political interest” 
and Christianity has so much political significance that the 
“powers that be” talk of curbing its activity, and we believe, 
furthermore, that even politics could and ought to be Christian, 
we cannot keep quiet ! We sympathize with the very natural 
resentment of the Chinese people at the way their territory 
is assigned to others. We believe that justice should be done, 
and that against this, as well as all other injustice, the 
Christian Church needs prophets to protest. There is a real 
danger that to patriotic Chinese the Christian nations will seem 
to acquiesce in this unjust action. A way must be found to 
uudo this injustice. China seems to lack a friend disinterested 
enough to try first of all to secure for her justice. 




-K 
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Justice for Ikorea. 


From the “Survey” for August 23, 1919, 
we have taken the following, to which we 
wish to give all publicity possible and also fully endorse. 


"The Commission (the Commission on Relations with the 
Orient of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America) wishes to state with utmost clearness that as a com¬ 
mission it is not concerning itself with the political questions 
involved in the Korean independence movement. Whether or not 
Korea should be granted political independence is not a question 
upoti which it is called to express judgment. The commission is, 
however, concerned with all right-minded men that brutality, 
torture, inhuman treatment, religious persecution and massacres 
shall cease everywhere. The evidence of the wide prevalence of 
such deeds in Korea has become convincing. 

"In dealing with this situation, there is need of an accurately 
informed and just public opinion, able in its criticism of Japan to 
discriminate between the reactionary and militaristic forces on the 
one hand aud those that are liberal and progressive on the other 
hand. Wholesome and fair criticism will recognize the disaster 
that has come upon the whole world through the spirit and 
practice of militarism, Japan, too, has been caught in its meshes. 
But in Japan, too, as in other lands, there is a liberal and anti¬ 
militaristic movement, led by humane aud progressive men who, 
we believe, share the distress of mind which their friends in 
America feel over what is being done in Korea. 

"Americans should give the strongest possible moral support to 
the progressive aud anti-militaristic movements in that land. This 
we can do. . . . not by wholesome condemnation of the Japanese 
government aud people, but by distinguishing between the 
reactionary, autocratic forces that have too largely dominated her 
policies aud leaders iu the past aud the new liberal policies and 
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leaders that are now coining to the lore. Hope for Korea, and 
indeed for China and the whole world, lies in the overthrow of 
militarism in Japan, as in every land, and in the firm establishment 
of civil liberty and popular rights for every section of the 
population.” 

¥ ¥ ¥ 


China is passing through one of the tensest 

i'TTT' moments of her history. 
atiD patriotism. __ , . 3 . . . . 

under these circumstances, the two fol¬ 
lowing incidents will have special significance. 

At the Fukien Student Conference for girls held in 
February) 1919, patriotic emotion ran high. Daring the 
“World’s Outlook Hour” the women of four different 
countries were dramatically presented. Just as the news came 
of the strained relations of the Chinese and Japanese delegates 
to the Peace Conference, they were preparing to present 
Japanese women. An outburst of patriotism was followed by 
prayer—then came the test! Should the Women of Japan be 
represented ? After a short talk on what really constitutes 
patriotism and the Christian attitude, the decision was made 
and Japauese women were represented. The world-wide bond 
of Christian sympathy was thus kept unbroken. 

At the North China Student Conference held in June in 
Wofussu each country in which the Y. W. C. A. is doing work 
was presented in dramatized form. Among these was the 
National Association of Japan. In connection with this one 
Chinese girl said :—“It is difficult to pray for Japanese these 
days, but in some ways they are more akin than other people, 
so I do pray for them.” Could Christian patriotism in any 
country stand the supreme test better than this? 


Some years ago in discussing certain develop- 
HwostolO^Problem meuts w jth one whose name is iuterna- 

u tionally known in connection with large 

achievements, we said: “That means large expenditure of 
money.” With a gesture, as if brushing aside the objection, 
he replied : “ Let us concern ourselves only with the question, 

‘Should this thing be accomplished?’ If so, there is always 
a way out financially. Money is only an incident in the affairs 
of God’s kingdom.” 

On another occasion, when considering with the General 
Secretary of a great Foundation plans that involved large 
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investment, he said; “We shall spend a million dollars in 
this place and a million dollars in that place,” then pausing he 
added, “I want you to know you can do a good deal of harm 
with a million dollars. Our problem is twofold, How to spend 
the sums proposed so that good and not evil may come 
from the expenditure? and How to make a dollar do a dollar’s 
worth of work ? ’ ’ 

That there is potential peril in the large sums of money 
that have recently come into some mission treasuries all will 
admit. “The chance of glorious success and the risk of awful 
failure ” cannot be dissociated whether it be an investment of 
money or of life. 

For the information of those who have not been able to 
follow the program of the recent Methodist Centenary, we 
would say that nothing could be further from the truth than 
the supposition that great sums of money had been sought and 
found for an ill-defined, vague plan, which now must be put 
into definite shape. 

A. most comprehensive and careful survey of the world¬ 
wide fields and our responsibility to their needs was the first 
step in the Centenary program and the askings were based on 
this survey and were definite. 

The Centenary Campaign reached its goal through the 
gifts of multiplied givers, comparatively few large gifts being 
recorded. 

While the Centenary Campaign was planned and carried 
out with extraordinary skill and attention to detail, from the 
beginning of the campaign special emphasis was placed on the 
cultivation of spiritual resources and all feel that the success of 
the Centenary is due to effectual, fervent prayer. 

Definite plans have been formulated by which the door of 
the Centenary Treasury can be reached only through the door 
of local giving, and this coupled with educational campaigns 
on stewardship should guard against the peril that undoubtedly 
would attend the unconditioned use oflarge sums of money.— 
Frank B. Gamkwrrl. 
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teaching to pra? bv> liMavtnci. 

M 13 .TO n T. Stauffer. 


and it camp, to pass that as hi? was praying in a ckrtain place 

WHEN Hit CHASED, ONE OF HIS DISCIPLES SAID UNTO HIM, LORD, 

TEACH US TO PRAY, AS JOHN ALSO TAUGHT HAS DISCIPLES.” Luke JI.I 

" As He was praying'’'' a new desire was awakened. There was some- 
thing in the manner of His praying and something in the praying itself 
that made the disciples feel the poverty and conventionality of their 
own prayers. Everything in that prayer was full of meaning to them ' 
They felt how halting and undeveloped their own prayer life was in contrast 
to his and they longed to be Jed by Him into a richer and more fruitful 
prayer experience, 

Is there anything in the manner of our praying and in our prayers 
themselves that make others want to pray ? Are others coming to os, that we 
might lead THEM to the Good Teacher, saying “ Lord, teach us both to pray"? 

" When one that holds communion with the skies 
Has filled his urn whence these pure waters rise; 

And once more mingles with us meaner things; 

’Tis even as if an angel shook his wings. 

Immortal fragrance fills the circuit wide 
That tells tis whence his treasures are supplied. ” 

Not only was there something in the way He prayed and in the prayer 
itself that awakened the desire in others to pray, but the disciples knew that 
when Christ prayed He got results. Christ’s prayers changed things. Do 
our prayers change things ? When we want help in prayer, we go not only 
to the man who prays, but to the one whose prayers are most frequently 
answered, Does our effectiveness in prayer, lead others to pray? 

There is great need in our Chinese churches for systematic instruction in 
prayer. We have instruction in the catechism, classes for Bible study, and 
schools for Bible teaching, but where are the schools of prayer ? 

Think of the sure results of praying more and learning more about prayer 
ourselves. Would not the pastors’ prayers be more inspirational and lead 
more directly into the Holy of Holies ? Would not other Christians pray more 
intelligently and more joyfully, and spend more time in prayer? Then, 
think of all the many little children in the schools. They have come out of 
heathenism ! They do not know how to pray. If our prayer life is rich 
and fruitful and if we teach them by praying with them individually, by the 
end of the school year their prayers also will be richer and more fruitful. 



Contributed Articles 


The Emancipation of Chinese Women 

MRS. T. C. CHU 

C lHINA is an old country. Before the introduction of new 
influences, there were settled ideas and established cus- 
toms for every phase of life. In the case of women 
certain ideas and customs have been the guiding prin¬ 
ciple of conduct for several thousand years. They were re¬ 
garded as sacred rites of womanhood, carefully recorded in 
the classics, and most faithfully observed by the best women 
of all ages. Some of the ideas and customs are good and 
should be preserved, while others are bad ; it is from the latter 
that the Chinese women need to be emancipated. 

Take for example the question of marriage. To the 
Chinese mind it was almost inconceivable how a woman could 
remain single and yet be counted an individual. According to 
the old conception, she had no separate existence, but lived 
the life of a dependent, first under the piotection of the father, 
then by the support of the husband, finally iu the care of the 
son. This is the well-known doctrine of three-fold subordi¬ 
nation, against which no woman in the past dared rebel, and 
with which she secured the necessary subsistence of life. Be¬ 
sides the material support, a woman gained dignity through 
marriage, hitherto she was only a maid, but now a matron, a 
position much to be preferred, as it placed her on a higher 
plane. 

Such a practice as mentioned above has still its influence 
among the Chinese people, and the effects are bad. First, it 
is generally believed that a respectable girl must get married, 
otherwise her life is incomplete. Thus marriage seems to be a 
necessity to her growth, and the recognition of her womanhood. 
Secondly, most parents prefer marriage for their daughters, as 
it gives them the surest guarantee of support and the best solu¬ 
tion of a living. Some girls may be lazy and incapable, but 
will have no difficulty in getting through life, in regard to 
food and lodging, by this arrangement. Thirdly, many girls 
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are put in school only so long as required for fitting them for 
marriage, thus too often their studies are discontinued and their 
zeal for knowledge is cooled : it is most pathetic to see some 
talents which might be developed with wonderful results thus 
smothered. I have actually known girls who feel unhappy 
for mauy years after marriage, because their education was thus 
hindered. Others who are quite capable of rendering some 
years of service to the public are deprived of the opportunity 
on the same account. Iu short, this old-fashioned idea 
of marriage is a drawback to the progress of women, it lowers 
tbe standard of education and disheartens those who seek for 
an independent living. 

How can this state of affairs be remedied? Will the rise 
of industry and commerce give new openings to women ? Do 
the men in China grudge sharing the professions with women ? 
I should say that the hearts of this people have been brought 
low during these recent years of national weakness, and that 
Chinese men have no prejudice against Chinese women 
taking part in the doings of the world, if the same is already 
done in the West. Indeed, the few among us who have proven 
worthy in public undertakings are much respected by men and 
are given the needed help very generously. But there are 
other difficulties to be overcome : namely, the traditional wrong 
idea of labour and the suspicion of misconduct from the freer 
intercourse of men and women. 

The Chinese have over-exalted mental work ; as a result, 
they despise manual, labour. They have given high value to 
name and fame, so anything that savours of the earning of 
money or the exchange of goods is not sought after by the 
genteel classes ; alas, however, they dearly love to accumu¬ 
late wealth and have often done so through corruption and 
graft! On the surface, however, they pretend not to take 
much interest in such affairs, and leave the development of 
industry and commerce to the less privileged classes. Only 
lately they begin to respect business men and put them on the 
same level with scholars; yet their attitude is only changed 
towards the captains of industry and the big business men, 
and they still belittle the shopkeepers and the craftsmen ; but 
it is exactly tbe latter positions which some of the modern- 
educated Chinese young women might occupy. They are 
certainly not yet ready to be commercial and industrial leaders, 
having neither the education, ability, nor experience necessary. 
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Yet to be stenographers in offices, clerks in stores, seamstresses, 
milliners, or the like is considered to be below the dignity of 
girls of well-to-do families. One who is skillful in teaching 
or writing may become a tutor or an author and one of very 
poor origin may work in a mill or factory. But for a girl 
of moderate means with average ability, there seems to be no 
suitable occupation ; she dislikes to be ranked as a wage-earner 
and is afraid to let it be known that her family circumstances 
force her to do work. 

Regarding business intercourse between men and women, 
the old custom forbids it. In respectable society, it is still felt 
inconvenient for the two sexes to mix, not that there is 
any actual misbehaviour, but because of the dread of being 
talked about and criticised by others. This fear is not without 
foundation, for Chinese men and women are not accustomed to 
meet often ; they seem to have lost faith in one another’s moral¬ 
ity and fear that some wrong might result. For this reason, 
it is extremely hard to induce young girls to do work outside of 
their homes. Those who are specially attractive are even kept 
from going to schools where there are men teachers. It also 
explains the stiff manner of men and women when they meet 
in public ; old ideas necessitate extreme formality and fewness 
of words. In the interior, all women engaged in professional 
work are very simply dressed, and school girls are usually in 
cotton uniforms. Thus one may easily realize the impracti¬ 
cability of Chinese women entering the business world just 
now : most of us who are anxious for their improvement do not 
dare to encourage it, so long as the old notions obtain. 

To summarize what I have already stated, Chinese 
women still seem to be weak and incapable, depending upon 
marriage for support and for comfort. They are regarded not 
as equals of men but as a special class, whose charm and 
feminine qualites often trouble men instead of inspiring them. 
They prize themselves as ladies and are unwilling to mingle 
with wage-earners. In other words, the conception of women 
of themselves is as bad as the attitude of others towards them. 
Iu my judgment, the safest and only way of improving the 
situation is to give women enough of education, both the 
good old training and the new knowledge and learniug ; for 
this alone can reform the heart, strengthen the will, and 
stimulate ambition. Hitherto, they have served the nation in 
the position of subordinates and dependents, how much more 
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good they would be able to do if they were free and independ¬ 
ent in thought and action ! Chinese women themselves must 
initiate the new day and start the right kind of living. Marriage 
is, of course, the career for most girls, but it is a sacred duty, 
not a means of winning men’s favour, but an opportunity to 
live in a larger way. They must also be taught that to earn 
an honest living is much more honorable than to rely upon 
others ; to work for dollars and pennies is better than to ask 
for help. A true lady is one who can defend herself both 
morally aud physically ; she is uot a piece of precious jewelry 
that must be hidden in the house, but a light in the world to 
dispel darkness. 

Such power and ability, faith aud courage, can only 
come through education : some old Chinese teaching is still 
good for the development of character, the addition of new 
knowledge gives a more all-round training. Both public lec¬ 
tures aud publications on activities of women, the value of 
their work, their influence upon the nation, will help to en¬ 
lighten the people and change popular ideas about women, 
but only education can remake the women. After all, the 
trouble lies in the latter’s inability and uselessness. Give 
them a chance to develop, and marvellous results will be 
seen. Chinese women did not show up very badly, in the 
past; they were really as good as those of any other nation 
before the new era. Signs of improvement are already visible 
everywhere, in the work of school girls, in the service some 
of the so-called new women render to the public,-.in the life 
of modern homes, in the training of children. If Chinese 
girls have the same educational advantages as those prevalent 
in the West, they will be as capable and useful to the world 
as their European and American sisters. At present, however, 
they are still under the influence of some bad old ideas and 
customs, and must be set free. I think only education can 
solve the fundamental problems of women. 
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The Place of Chinese Christian Women in the 
Development of China 

IDA KAHN 


which have bound her down for centuries. One-third 
of the human race has thrilled to life and is groping for the 
light. Shall the self-determination of its people be along the 
lines of progress and peace, or shall it be along the line of 
reaction and war? What element will be the chief guiding 
factor in the race for development and self-expression ? Let 
us say it with all due reverence and humility Chinese 
Christian womanhood will be the most potent factor in the 
regeneration of China, for it will attain the strongest place in 
the fabric of Chinese society, and its function will be to lead 
other women in the march of progress. It will be their place to 
make or mar the history of the world, for the oldest, the most 
stable, and the most numerous of the human race cannot move 
in such a strong tide without making or marring history, 
Germany is down and out and for generations at least she can¬ 
not dominate world politics. Russia is too inchoate and too 
incoherent to impress herself upon the world. Bolshevism is 
strangling the life out of her and Christianity will have to 
fight for its very existence in that country. 

There remains then the Anglo-Saxon race with its 
centuries of culture and Christianity, and the Mongolian race 
with its centuries of endurance and toil. What an oddly con¬ 
trasting team ! Yet a team destined to play with or against 
each other for generations to come. Shall the Mongolian 
race, led by the militant Japanese, strive to grip the world by 
militarism and guile, and thus swing it back towards paganism 
and vandalism ? Or shall the Mongolian race led by the 
Christian women of China join hands with the Anglo-Saxon 
race and make the world safe for democracy and peace ? This 
is the question before the world to-day, 

It may sound as if we were unnecessarily alarmed, and yet 
it is none the less true, and thus it is important. A nation 
can never rise higher than its women, therefore the higher 
plane of development the women can attain, the better it will 


W 


ORLD interest centers at present in the development of 
China, for like a giant she has awakened from the sleep 
of ages and is straining to break the laws and customs 
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be for the country. It is beyond dispute that the Western 
nations owe their development and progress to Christianity, 
and thus the hope of China lies in the spread and growth of 
Christianity in this country. Who can promote this growth 
better than the Christian women of China? Theirs will 
be not only ‘‘the hand that rocks the cradle” blit the tuiud 
to direct young China on its way, and the soul which shall 
enable adult China to cling to its way along the narrow path 
of righteousness and truth. China, cannot develop without 
sweeping away all that is wrong and false, and who can do this 
clearing better than the Christian women? Theirs will be 
the hand to raise a high standard, theirs to demand a cleaner 
record, and a sterner probity in all strata of society. Theirs 
wilt be the voice to negative the debasing practice of cou- 
cubiuage, theirs to claim freedom from the subtle bondage of 
ancestral worship and t he demoralizing vices of gambling and 
opium smoking. Ultimately theirs will be the vote to decide 
whether China shall be democratic in name or in truth. There 
is nothing boastful in these statements. All who are familiar 
with Chinese History know that compared with other heathen 
countries her women are held in higher esteem and considera¬ 
tion. Christianity alone can crown her and give her an equal 
share in the home arid nation, and it is the Christian women 
who must come forward and assist in the development of 
the country. 

Already in thousands of Christian homes they are laying 
the foundation of a more Christ-like character in the lives of 
children, and these little ones will become the pillars of state. 
Unlike the students of old they are willing to work with their 
hands as well as with their minds, and the double toil will 
enable them so much the more, so that the results of their 
labor will be the production of a uew race, not effeminate but 
strong aud masterful, and capable of accomplishing all that is 
required of them whether in the home or state. Their spiritual 
welfare will be fostered also by these same Christian mothers. 
Thus grace of mind will be enhanced by the moral beauty 
of the soul. A true race of patriots will arise who will scoru 
self-seeking and by the integrity of their lives prove that 
Christianity has the power to save men whether white or 
yellow. Japan then will not be able to coerce China, when 
the Christian element will be strong enough to crush traitors. 
Already many of k the recent reforms such as anti-foot-binding 
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and anti-opium smoking have been largely brought about by 
the Christian women of China, and their influence will become 
more patent as their circle enlarges. 

In social service the Christian women will be able to mold 
those outside of their immediate home sphere. Already an 
army of Bible-women and day school teachers are scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the land and are bringing 
light and life to thousands of homes which would be otherwise 
cut off from all means of advancement, intellectual as well as 
spiritual ; nurses, doctors, and higher grade teachers are also 
adding their quota of enlightmeut and you have a leaven of 
immeasurable value in the development of the country. 

And now for a concrete example of what a handful of 
Chinese Christian women can do for their country and you 
may multiply this instance by thousands differing only in 
degree and variety. About two decades ago a Chinese doctor 
was called to a large provincial center in the interior to 
attend a patient. While there with a foreign missionary 
she was stoned and driven into a house for refuge. The 
incident impressed upon her mind the need for Christian 
work in this large heathen city, so a few years later she came 
and started work with one nurse to help her and with no 
financial backing at that time from her Mission ; only after she 
had made good in the undertaking did they come to her assist¬ 
ance. What are the results now even after so short a time of 
service? She has the finest property and hospital in her 
Mission in Central China, and not only that but the land was 
given to her almost entirely by the people of the city, and she 
has a yearly grant from them as well And what work are 
they doing now ? Let us take a few instances from this year's 
record. When the local Red Cross Hospital gets a cut-throat 
case from the police court which they dare not tackle, they 
send it over and in a short time the patient has recovered. 
The police courts also send their accident cases so that this 
year alone almost every variety of suicide cases known has 
been treated in this Christian hospital. 

When another woman from a good family in the country 
over forty li distant cuts her throat in a most ghastly fashion, 
the doctor is sent for and arrives on the sixth day with 
her nurses, after braving a winter sleet, in order to succour the 
sufferer. It is a bad case and the nurse has to stay in the 
country fifty-two days, and then eventually has to bring the 
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woman to the hospital where she not only recovers but is con¬ 
verted and finds hope and comfort for life. Not only does the 
doctor go forty li into the country but she has been, known to 
go over four hundred and fifty li, and patients come to her from 
a radius of over nine hundred li. 

Again, when a child plays and falls over a bottle and cuts 
himself in the abdomen so that his intestines protrude in 
unsightly loops, the neighbors instantly rush mother and child 
off to the hospital, and there he is cleaned and operated upon 
and soon made whole. 

Or an entire family gets burned down and all five members 
are carried to the hospital where four are healed. So the 
thing goes on. When a pupil in the State Normal School cuts 
her finger to prove her patriotism the doctor is called in too, 
and when epidemics of influenza sweep through the schools the 
doctors and her staff of nurses are put in full charge until 
everything is right. Again, if a tiny waif from the orphan 
asylum becomes fearfully diseased she is sent post haste to the 
hospital for treatment. Frightful carbuncle cases come from 
far and wide and from homes rich and poor, and return rejoicing 
in being made whole. Even when the governor himself is 
ailing he too sends for the doctor! So the list goes on and 
when you realize that the annual number of visits to and from 
the hospital may run into the tens of thousands, you may get 
an idea of what one doctor and her nurses are doing. One 
must not forget to mention the patriotic meetings which are 
held in the home and in which men and women from the most 
influential ranks meet and formulate plans to serve their 
country. Thus this small group of Chinese women have made 
themselves vital factors in the life of their city and from this 
instance you may visualize what Chinese Christian women 
may accomplish in helping to develop their country. Thus it 
is that the place of Chinese Christian women in the development 
of China is one of no mean importance, and may well embrace 
every sphere of usefulness. 
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How Can We Honor Women ? 

B. H. LEE 

(NOTES FROM A speech) 


keep slaves. Lincoln said, “Slavery is a violation of 
eternal right.” As a human being, born exactly the same as 
her mistress, why should she be taken as a slave ? Is it 
because she was unluckily born into a poor family, and ugly 
poverty deprives her of the sacred right to personal freedom ? 
Democracy cannot tolerate such an idea. The Americans gave 
up their lives for the freedom of the colored people, can we 
suffer the girls of our own race to be tortured under the yoke 
of slavery ? 

Similar to girl slaves we have in some parts of China 
foster daughters-in-law (Tang Hsi~fu, the rearing of prospective 
daughters-iu-law in the home), a queer and wicked custom. 
The notorious cruelty of the mother-in-law of such has made 
the phrase “treated like a foster daughter-in-law,” a national 
saying to signify any cruel treatment of a young girl. Now, 
even if we leave out of account all the evil consequences of 
such a misused life to a future family, the lack of freedom in 
marriage alone should be sufficient cause to abolish such a 
custom. 

Young girls are mothers of the next generation. If the 
mothers are slaves, how can their offspring be fit for free 
citizenship? They cannot fit a democracy, because the crooked 
nature of their mothers will still live in them. The habit of 
fear, a dependent disposition, lack of self-respect, and the 
absence of high principles will be their heritage. Can we 
allow the race to thus degenerate ? We must emancipate girl 
slaves and abolish the custom of foster daughters-in-law. 

Secondly, concubinage should be prohibited. Polygamy 
is a heinous crime! It is a custom of savages, and a shame 
to the civilized ! Never has there been a greater abuse of 
human beings thau this black custom. It is as wicked as 
slavery if not worse. In the twentieth century when sex 
equality is the golden rule, the vile custom of concubinage 
should long ago have been abolished ! 


E IRST, girl slaves must be emancipated. We all know 
how often they are ill-treated. But even though they 
are not ill-treated it is a sin against humanity to 
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And yet those so-called learned and high-class men, as 
soon as they have money, marry concubines, and consider it 
glorious! With such citizens bow can China be a true Re¬ 
public ? Dare we tolerate this custom ? Are we not ashamed 
to let concubinage tacitly go on without starting a crusade 
against it? We can trace numerous social evils to this bad 
custom) and we almost never pass a day without hearing or 
witnessing these, evils. How many rascals and bad people in 
society are bora of concubinage ! How much official corruption 
is its product! How many family troubles are its consequence ! 
How much deterioration of morality is its fruit! Wipe out 
concubinage, and see how much more pure China will be. 
Let us fight against it, fight to the end until China is relieved 
of this national shame. 

Lastly, prostitution must he annihilated. Ts man a beast? 
Alas! the beast has its instinct to guide it away from lustful 
abuse. Here many men are worse than beasts ! Prostitution is a 
world wide crime. It is a great humiliation to mankind. Nature 
recognizes the sin and gives a deadly punishment to warn men 
from committing it. But bow obstinate and foolish men are! 
They are bondsmen of passion, and slaves of lust. Just think 
of the fat officials, the sacred members of the parliament, the. 
majestic leaders of society, the professed patriots, the learned 
teachers, the opulent merchants,-—all of them their “glorious” 
hours in houses of ill-fame ! Can a nation of such moral 
corruption be called civilized ? Such is China and many other 
nations. 0 wicked world, I would empty the oceans to wash 
thee clean! But that ouly means another deluge and when 
the land is dried, thou art as dirty as ever. I would burn 
up all thy filth ! But then I should destroy thee altogether. 
Repent thou and rise above thy sins. Be pure and noble 
that thou, though small, mayest become the head of the 
family of inhabitable worlds. Now America has awakened 
and taken the lead in fighting against this sin. Let China be 
the second, nay, the first to clear off this evil. We have the 
best women of the world in China, and if we men were but 
willing to suppress prostitution we could easily accomplish it 
in a short time ! 

In a word, let us show our manhood ; respect women, and 
resoect them not onlv bv words but bv deeds. 
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Chinese Women and the Chinese Christian 

Church 

MISS Y. Y. YUEN 


in the Church. They should have a larger part in its 
service. In China women can act as teachers, nurses, doctors. 
They can go to America and England to study almost any 
calling excepting one. They may not serve the Church in 
any official capacity. In China how many churches ask 
women even to lead in prayer or to lead a prayer meeting or the 
Sunday service ? 

Let us go back to Jesus and see how He regarded women. 
When He entered into the village home, Mary sat at His feet, 
learning His truth, and Martha wanted Jesus to reprove her. 
She thought women’s duty was in the kitchen. Jesus said 
that Mary had made a good choice which should not be taken 
away. This commendation proves Mary’s right to the very 
highest things in the Kingdom of God. 

Even the primitive Church recognized this right and 
permitted women to officiate in a public way in the Church. 
And for many centuries deaconesses received ordination. They 
were classed with the clergy. Their work was co-ordinate 
with deacons. They were ordained by the bishops. They 
assisted at the rites of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, besides 
ministering to the sick and poor and to martyrs and confessors 
in prison. They had charge in a large way of the charities of 
the Church. 

If the Protestant Church in China used the service of 
women as did the early Church, I think that our Church in 
China would spread even as did the primitive Church. And 
again one might hear the exclamation by the heathen, “What 
wonderful women these Christians have ! ” 


n 


|OU ask me to write what is needed if Chinese women are 
to play their full part in the Christian Church ? 
I think the Chinese women need more recognition 
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Co-education in China 

F. J. WHITE 

“fpnDUCATORS in the West are by no means agreed as 
r to the desirability of the eo-education of the sexes; 
~\ but in China there is a general agreement,—that 
co-education is not merely undesirable, but that it 
would be disastrous to Christianity and criminal in its effects 
on society if it were introduced into our system of schools 
here. M This would be the average answer that would result 
from raising the question in a representative gathering of 
missionaries. The most of us consider it a closed question. 

But this is a democratic age and it has gotten into the 
habit of questioning even such a sacred thiug as the segrega¬ 
tion of the sexes into separate schools in China. This 
democratic and questioning age (or youth) will inconsiderately 
remind us that it has not been very long since it was not 
considered necessary for women to have an education at all 
except for the first two of the three R.’s. 

It certainly has not been many decades in America since 
women attained to absolute equality of educational opportunity 
even if they can be said to be on an equality now, with the 
work of some of our best universities dosed to them. 

The educational opportunities for women in China to-day 
are as good as they were a half a century or more ago in 
Western countries. But the women of China are feeling the 
tides of democracy from the West and they will not long be 
coutent with less than an equal opportunity with their brothers. 

The history of the education of women has passed through 
three stages. First, the education of women was not favored 
as necessary or desirable. Second, a limited education for a 
limited number of women was tolerated. Third, it is now 
recognized that the education of all women is a necessity for 
the welfare of the race. 

The expansion of educational opportunities to all women 
has seemed to necessitate the adoptiou of co-education as the 
most economical and effective method of accomplishing the 
desired result. So that co-education and the education of 
women has a vital relationship. This is shown by the follow¬ 
ing brief outline of the present status of co-education, taken 
mainly from Monroe’s Cyclopedia of Education : 
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In Elementary Schools France is beginning to adopt 
co-education; Ireland has about 50%, England 65%, while 
Sweden, Switzerland, Scotland, Australia, Canada, and the 
United States have over 96of co-education. There seems 
to be little question of the feasibility or desirability of co-edu¬ 
cation in elementary schools. 

I11 Secondary Schools, Germany, France and England 
have almost no co-education. In Scotland most secondary 
schools are co-edueational, “and apparently without harmful 
results. 51 In the United States co-education prevails in Second¬ 
ary Schools except in a few large cities and a few private 
academies. In 1906-7 out of 829,000 students in Secondary 
Schools iu the United States 735,000 were in co-educational 
institutions. 

In Europe and South America the higher education of 
women is neglected. There are few women’s colleges and 
women are not admitted on equal terms to the great univer¬ 
sities ; consequently, few women receive a college education. 

In the Eastern and Southern part of the United States 
the segregation of the sexes in higher education is favored by 
many. But even here there are now many co-educational 
institutions and most of the old universities are admitting 
women under certain restrictions. In the Western States 
practically all colleges and universities admit women on an 
equality with men. 

There seem to be certain evils and difficulties in co-educa¬ 
tion that in the opinion of some are feared or have not been 
overcome: 

1. The differentiation of studies necessary for the separate 
sexes is more difficult in co-educational schools than in 
segregated schools. 

2. The competition between the sexes is apt to entail too 
great a physical strain upou the girls at the time when their 
bodies are being prepared for motherhood and thus sow the 
seeds of permanent ill health. 

3. The social life of a co-educatioual school deters from 
industrious application. 

4. Constant contact with boys destroys the finer feminine 
traits of girls. 

5. On the other baud, too much association between the 
sexes will deter the development of the desirable virile qualities 
of boys. 
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But many of the evils apprehended from co-educatiou have 
not actually been realized and the diffiul ties are more easily 
overcome than some have feared. 

1. There are no great difficulties in differentiating the 
studies of boys and girls, especially where classes are so large 
that they must be divided anyway. 

2. “ Girls have not suffered physically because of the 
supposedly increased effort necessary to keep pace with the 
boys in their studies.” This objection would not hold in 
college work where girls are more mature. But there is no 
such increased effort necessary, for it has been proven con¬ 
clusively that boys are not superior intellectually to girls, but 
if uecessary for certain physically weak girls some studies 
could be made optional just as they should for physically 
weak boys. 

3. The social life of a co-educational school might injure 
the academic standards of the students if there were no 
supervision, but with proper supervision it should not injure 
the students’ studies any more than engaging in athletics 
injures the school work of a normal student. 

4. There is uo danger of the loss by the girls of the finer 
feminine traits or of the virile qualities by the boys. The 
contact between the sexes serves to destroy the undesirable 
qualities of each and to develop the best in both, such as 
strength in girls and courtesy in boys. 

5. “Co-education has not promoted or retarded early 
marriage,” say Monroe, but the experience of the writer is 
that co-educatioual colleges have retarded early marriages. In 
a male college many men married before completing their 
course and thus many failed to complete the college course 
while in a co-educatioual college in four years only one 
student married a young woman who was a student in the 
college. 

6. Co-education in America “has not impaired but 
strengthened moral conduct among the students.” 

7. Co-education “promotes wholesome disillusioning with 
regard to the relation of the sexes,” and thus tends to make 
happy marriages, but many marriages take place between 
students iu co-educational colleges after graduation. The 
writer does not happen to kuow an instance of divorce after 
such marriages, although in America there is one divorce for 
every nine marriages. 
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8. Women are demanding equality of opportunity and the 
sooner men realize the necessity for granting this reasonable 
demand the better it will be for the men. There is no place 
where boys can be so efficiently taught the intellectual equality 
of women as in the classroom. 

9. Co-education steins to be the only method available 
economically to give equal educational advantages to girls. 

Thus we see that co-education is one of those advances 
which the human race needs, that it is slowly realizing and 
that will doubtless be adopted sooner or later in every land. 

The main question in China is when should co-education 
be inaugurated and to what extent. 

Christian educationalists since their entrance into China 
have been attacking the problem of ignorance with various 
methods. There must have been good reasons in their minds 
why they have not used co-education. 

r. Perhaps the main reason for not considering the advis¬ 
ability of establishing co-educatlonal schools has been out of 
deference to Chinese social custom and also 

2. The real danger of permitting the indiscriminate ming¬ 
ling of the sexes in a laud where the people have not had the 
advantages of the highest moral standards and training. 

3. Another no less real objection has been that even in 
missionary circles men have been unwilling to give women an 
independent work except in work for women alone and there¬ 
fore women missionaries cannot be blamed for wishing to retain 
at least one sphere of labor where they can have free scope for 
their ideas. 

4. But the greatest reason and the one least recognized is 
the age-long ingrained unwillingness of men and even of some 
women to admit in practice the right of women to equality of 
opportunity, the patronizing carefulness of men for the welfare 
of women as an inferior grade of humanity. 

Do these reasons still hold or has the time come to 
seriously consider the advisability of establishing co-educa¬ 
tional schools? 

As to the violation of Chinese social custom regarding the 
relations of the sexes, (he missionaries have already violated 
all the Chinese customs in their relations among themselves. 
But the prevailing idea lias been that we should practise our 
own customs and let the Chinese practise theirs. But can we 
live in water-tight compartments and if we do how are we 
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going to penetrate the bulkheads in the matter of religion and 
morals if we have no normal social relations with the Chinese ? 

But our own private relations and opinions have their 
effect whether we will or no. During the time of the monarchy 
the attitude of the missionaries was absolutely loyal and correct 
but the inevitable followed and the monarchy was overthrown, 
and the Chinese will never be satisfied until they have a demo¬ 
cratic form of government as represented by the missionaries 
who have come from lands where democratic forms of govern¬ 
ment prevail. 

So we have tried to live that courtesy which is of the 
heart and that does not make a great outward show, and to the 
sorrow of those who believe that outward politeness is better 
than none the old forms of Chinese politeness are passing away. 

So in the relations of men and women the differences 
between Chinese and Western relations have not been con¬ 
sidered essential to morality and well being and the mission¬ 
aries have been careful to not interfere. They have tried to 
soften the harshness in application ; the policy has been to not 
arouse opposition among the Chinese to essentials by insisting 
on so-called non-essentials. 

But while allowing the Chinese to weud their peaceful 
way, the missionaries have observed their own social customs. 
But the Chinese have not been blind, on the contrary they 
have been very curious to observe the relations between the 
sexes practiced by the Westerners. Even many of the old 
people have said, “These Western people are honest; they 
appear to be chaste ; they do not practise polygamy. They are 
not reprobate in spite of the freedom of relations between their 
men and women ; perhaps after all their method is better if 
only our women were educated.’ * 

We have broken down opposition so well by our silent 
influence that not only many of the older people are convinced 
that our customs are not pernicious, but the young people are 
determined to adopt them. These young people are wholly 
dissatisfied with the old customs. They are tired of the barter 
method of marriage. They are determined to decide for them¬ 
selves who shall be their life mates. They have burst their 
bonds and will not be held. There is grave danger of their 
taking the law into their own hands and clandestinely accom¬ 
plishing what they cannot attain with the consent of their 
parents. Many young men who find themselves already joined 
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to an impossible mate without their choosing and who find 
their condition intolerable are seeking release by divorce or by 
even more immoral means. 

Thus we are surrounded by the tragedies that we have 
created by our silent influence. The responsibility is ours; what 
are we going to do about it ? We cannot solve the problem by 
repression. That method will no longer meet the situation. We 
must show these young people how to attain their reasonable 
desires. It is not an easy task. It will take years of education. 
Such an education cannot best be given in segregated schools. 
That would be the textbook method. For as vital a matter as 
this nothing less than the laboratory method will suffice. The 
only suitable laboratory is the co-educational school. 

It is generally recognized to-day that education to be 
efficient must be education for life ; what more important phase 
of life than the home, the foundation of society ? 

Thus we see that while co-education is generally recog¬ 
nized in the West as the most economical and expedient 
method, in China it becomes a much more vital matter, not a 
mere educational method good in itself, but a question of 
solving a present moral crisis and laying the foundations of 
society for a new nation. 

Where should co-education begin in China ? The fact is 
that it has already begun in the lower primary school. It will 
probably not be long before all the lower primary schools will 
be mixed for tbe sake of economy if for no other reason. The 
adoption in the higher primary will gradually follow. 

The time has probably not come to adopt co-education in 
middle schools ; the moral dangers are much greater than in 
any other grades. But if we are to learn anything from the 
experience of the West co-education in middle school grades 
must necessarily follow in time if the masses of the young 
people are to have an opportunity for a secondary education. 

Has not the time come to establish co-education in some 
of our colleges? It is here that we are training the leaders of 
the nation. We cannot longer neglect to train them in one 
of the most fundamental phases of national life, the founding 
of the home. The college is the ideal place to teach these 
essential matters, not at haphazard as we have been doing but 
systematically by the laboratory method. 

Cannot this desirable result be secured by having social 
relations between the students of the men’s and women’s 
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schools? The best answer to this method is the statement of the 
head of one of our women’s colleges that 11 The young women 
feel that they are being appraised by the young men for 
marriageable purposes and they revolt against such methods. 
They want some normal method of contact.” What more 
normal method than every-day contact in the classroom ? 

How can a sufficient number of students be secured to 
make the experiment worth while ? The two women’s colleges 
now in existence are not crowded with students. Would not a 
mixed college divide with these women’s colleges the already 
too small number of students? There need be no fear that 
co-educstional colleges would lessen the number of students in 
the women’s colleges when there is a proper estimate of the 
need for the education of women. The facilities will not be 
sufficient. 

The woman’s college will continue to have its place in 
China just as it does in America. 

The solution to this problem is to teach the Chinese 
people that a girl has as much right to an education as a boy. 
But we did not wait to establish colleges until there were 
sufficient students to crowd the classes. At least one college in 
China was in existence for over twenty years before it graduated 
a single student from its college department. 

It would be necessary of course to have a separate home 
for women with a careful and wise matron in charge. 

It would be wise to have women on the faculty of the 
college. But many of our men’s colleges already have women 
professors and find that they extend a very healthful influence 
on the men students. 

It would be necessary to offer some courses especially for 
women such as music, domestic economy, etc. 

It would be especially helpful if some special courses, such 
as sociological courses on the family, etc., were open to botli 
men and women. 

Under proper supervision, at stated periods, social inter¬ 
course between the women and men students should not only 
be permitted but encouraged as a part of the laboratory 
exercise. 

The experiment has been tried in a small way in several 
places not without success. 

There will doubtless be great opposition in many quarters. 
Yet some of the sanest Chinese women, such as Dr. Mary 
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Stone, strongly favor the establishment of co-education. Many 
Chinese even of the old school are in favor. 

There is a cry from the depths from the young people 
whose lives are being ruined irrevocably by the old customs, 
who have caught a glimpse of the only heaven on earth, 
a Christian home, and who are still debarred from its 
happiness. 

Many missionaries have had the matter burned into their 
souls by the hopeless plight of educated young peopie of which 
the following is a typical example : 

A recent letter from a young Chinese in an American 
co-educational college says: <l I hope co-education will be 
established in China,” and well he may hope so for others but 
it is too late for him. There is nothing for him but to come 
back to an ignorant helpless dolt. He will have to fight his 
life problems alone, no, worse than alone ! It might have been 
different with him if when he was confronted by his father’s 
command to marry he had been steeled against such a death 
sentence by daily contact with normal educated young Chinese 
women. This question is more than an educational question ; 
it is a moral one. Whose is the responsibility ? 


The Content of the Theological Curriculum 

A. M. SHERMAN 

W lHAT is the aim of a theological education ? What 
does it seek to fit men for and what elements are lacking 
in a general education which it should supply? When 
a man enters the Medical School, the Law School, or the 
Normal Training College the aim is to fit him to do a special 
work which no one untrained in these branches could pos¬ 
sibly do. 

Our aim in the Theological School is to fit men : 
i. To seek for Christ’s sheep which are scattered abroad 
and bring them into His fold. 

2. To feed the flock so gathered in, and so to labor that 
“ they never cease their care and diligence until they have done 
all that lietli in them to bring those committed to their charge 
to that agreement in the faith and knowledge of God, to that 
ripeness and perfection of age in Christ, that there be no place 
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left among them either for error in religion or for viciousness 
in life,” (Ordination Service.) 

3. To be defenders (apologists is the old word) of the 
Christian Faith against its opponents from without and to 
drive away all erroneous and strange doctrine from within the 
Church. 

4. To be leaders in all good movements for the upbuild¬ 
ing of life, not only of the life of the Church community but 
of the life of the whole community. The Church is to be a 
leaven always raising the religious, moral, intellectual, physical, 
and social tone of the community in which it is placed. It is 
to work for the salvation of the entire man. The pastor is to 
be trained to be a leader in this work. 

Perhaps these four statements may sum up in a general 
way what we conceive the function of the. Christian ministry to 
be. The broader the culture, the more general the education 
of such men the better, but there comes a time when a 
specialized training must be added to whatever education the 
candidate may have had already. 

For a theological curriculum there is one fundamental 
text-book—the Holy Scriptures. So mighty a work as the 
salvation of men can only be accomplished with doctrine 
taken from the Scriptures. But the minister of the Gospel 
must not only know his subject, he must know men to whom 
the subject is to be presented. He must know how to present 
it to old and young. He must know the ways in which 
it has been presented in the past. So is included a wide range 
of theological, pedagogical, pastoral, and historical subjects 
which must find a place in the curriculum of the Theological 
School. 

We all realize that, in the present conditions of China, 
there is a place for a more learned ministry and one less 
learned. I11 this brief paper I am going to attempt to set 
forth the ideal of a theological curriculum, the subjects which 
I feel theological students should have, if possible, to be properly 
fitted for so varied a work as that outlined above. There are 
many difficulties in the way of carrying out the ideal. We 
have not the staff of prepared teachers or our students have not 
the required educational preparation for the course, or what is 
the greatest difficulty, if our theological training is done in the 
Chinese language, we have not the required text-books and books 
for reference reading. But none of these difficulties is per- 
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manently insurmountable and it is better to have a high ideal 
of theological education toward which we strive, even though 
we do not attain it, than content ourselves with a lower one 
because of the difficulties of accomplishing the best. I will 
not attempt now to say how we can modify this curriculum. 
That will, I hope, come out in the discussion. The following 
outline may suggest the normal. 

For we need a learned ministry, aud must provide for its 
preparation. The point of view of the 20th Century in China 
with its large number of students returned from abroad, with 
its great increase in the circulation of books and pamphlets of 
Western learning, with its ever widening circle of graduates of 
mission schools and colleges, with its cultured and aggressive 
agnosticism aud its virulent growth of agnosticism, the new 
view, I repeat, is very different here as it is in our home lands. 
There, we know, the intelligence and learning of the public 
has increased greatly and “the achievements of modern science 
and of historical research have changed the content as well as 
the quality of human knowledge.” The new social conditions 
which are arising in the West as a result of the quickening 
conscience of men over unjust and intolerable social relations, 
the new movements of labor are being reflected as is everything 
else, in the new China and will call for new developments 
of human knowledge. The following statement is not only 
true of Western candidates for ordination but of Eastern ones as 
well. “ If a clergyman is to serve the best elements of bis com¬ 
munity, if he is to co-ordinate in the lives of cultured people 
their intellectual outlook with spiritual vision ; he himself 
must be familiar with all the elements which go to make up 
our complex modern culture.” A recent speaker on this subject 
asked this question : “Is it not reasonable to suppose that if 
scholarship were more at home with us, that if our seminaries 
were, some of them at least, more evidently on a par with the 
best schools of law and medicine, more of the finest of our college 
men would be disposed to consider the ministry ?” And be an¬ 
swered it partially by saying, u The truth is that the man who 
learns in college to feel that he must serve the Lord with all 
his mind is commonly and not unmistakeuly, led to feel that 
there is scant opportunity for such service in the ministry.” 

Now all this is not saying that if we can’t have men of the 
finest education in our ministry we will have none at all. 
Many laborers are needed in this great harvest field of China. 
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We cannot supply the need from our few college graduates or 
students returned from abroad. Men of good character and of 
good Chinese education with perhaps a middle school educa¬ 
tion, who offer, must be taken and trained as well as circum¬ 
stances permit. For such men there will be dispensations, 
special schools of theological preparation where we can take up 
such of the subjects suggested as we may find practicable. 
We may not find such men as satisfactory as the better trained, 
there is likely to be more uneasiness, frequent need of shiftings, 
misspent time, a lack of wearing quality due to too slender an 
outfit. 

What then should be the maximum requirements of the 
Divinity student? 

Bible. It goes without saying that the greatest emphasis 
should be placed here for it is the foundation of every other 
subject in the course. There should be here, first of all, an 
introduction to the books of the Old and New Testaments, 
giving a view of each as a whole and deepening the desire for 
further study. Or, in the Old Testament this introduction 
may be combined with a study of the History and literature 
of the Hebrews along the lines of the little book by Saunders 
and Sherman (not the present writer) entitled “ How to Study 
the Old Testament. 5 ’ This course is an excellent introduction 
to the study of the Old Testament. It lias been translated into 
Chinese but not published as it requires Kent’s Historical Bible 
and Saunders’ History of the Hebrews in Chinese also. How¬ 
ever, with available books a similiar course might be worked out. 
Following such introductory work or along with it there should 
go a study of the text itself. Some of the prophets, especially 
Isaiah, should be studied and the Psalms if possible. The Wis¬ 
dom and Apocalyptic literature is helpful in understanding New 
Testament literature and thought. Somewhere in the course 
there should be a recitation course iu both Old and New Testa¬ 
ments. The courses in the Old Testament here suggested will 
fill up a three years’ course of two or three hours weekly. Some 
will want to add a more careful study of the Pentateuch, taking 
up its problems of criticism and studying its contents with 
reference to the development of the religion of Israel and the 
position of its documents in its history. 

In the New Testament, besides the introduction referred to, 
the life of Christ will be more carefully studied with an intro¬ 
duction to the sources of that life ; the exegesis of the Fourth 
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Gospel and the Epistle to the Romans. After that there will 
follow au exegesis of such books as time will allow. The 
apostolic age will be a separate course. 

If a student has the necessary foundation we may avert pos¬ 
sible later disaster by giving them fairly and honestly both 
sides of the main questions of Biblical criticism, the side with 
which we may agree and the opposite, stating on what grounds 
those who differ from us base their conclusions. We caunot 
compel men to think as we do nor should we attempt it. Our 
aim is to make them think for themselves and to see that their 
faith rests on their own experience and thought rather than on 
the authority of their teachers. There are many sophistries 
aud problems waiting to entangle the man of theological 
thought, especially during his early years. It should be our 
aim so to train them that they can go clear headed and unper¬ 
plexed through them. 

History . Bacon says the study of History makes men 
wise, and it is an aphorism that he is truly ignorant who 
does not know History. Our clergy will need all the wisdom 
they can gather in guiding the infant Church in China through 
the possible perils which may lie before it. In Church history 
we pass through the beginnings of the Christian Church, the 
growth of its institutions, the transition from the Church of the 
Apostles to the Church of the Fathers. It is wise to lay special 
emphasis on the Christological controversies. These early 
heresies have continually repeated themselves in one form or 
another in the history of the Christian Church and may be 
expected to do the same in China as the Chinese Christians 
begin to think for themselves on the mystery of the union of 
the human and divine natures in the person of Christ. We 
seek to show them the truths and errors of these controversies 
and lead them to see clearly the issues involved. The other 
important period to be stressed will be the Reformation and the 
causes of the divisions in the Churches traced with justice to 
each. The nature, growth and claims of the Papacy and the 
development of the Papacy subsequent to the Council of Trent 
will be a part of our study. We are witnessing to-day a 
determined effort for the reunion of Christendom. As a 
preliminary to this there must be au intelligent understanding 
of all Christian positions, such as can only come from a knowl¬ 
edge of Church History including the development of the 
Roman Catholic and the Greek Orthodox Churches as well as 
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modern Protestantism, There can be no real unity which 
shuts out the very large majority of Christian people. 

Of special importance also to the Chinese student is the 
study of the rise, spread, and teaching of Mohammedanism. 
Some Theological Schools have special courses now in the 
History of Missions and we may confidently affirm that no 
course in Church History is complete without it. 

To be completely furnished the theological student should 
know more than Church History. He should know History in 
its broad aspects, political, constitutional, economic, and its 
relation to all of life, to education, to philosophy, literature and 
art. May we not hope that some of our students may master 
the modern historical method and learn to go behind all 
“authorities” to the “sources;” and to use them as the 
foundations of their knowledge. 

Whether the theological student is to study New 
Testament Greek or not is a question which is engaging 
the attention of some of us just at present. I come from a 
school where Greek is a required subject. Some of our students 
have had three years of Greek before entering the School— 
making six years in all. Some of them come with no Greek at 
all. W T e would like our students to be able to go to the original 
to read their New Testament but I am wondering whether we 
are putting iu the time to the best purpose when we teach Greek 
to all of them. It is impossible to teach them both the Greek 
language and the Greek New Testament at the same time. I 
am coming to the conclusion that it is unfair to try to give the 
most important of their religious instruction with the imperfect 
Greek they can master. I am not sure but that it may serious¬ 
ly dampen their enthusiasm in the study of the greatest of all 
books. Under present conditions it seems parallel with the 
study of Hebrews in our home seminaries, a study begun after 
men have entered the seminaries, a great deal of time spent upon 
it and seldom enough of it acquired to be of any lasting value 
to the student. Some men ought to study Greek certainly, men 
who may be able to make valuable contributions to exegesis, 
men who may. be the future translators of the permanent ver¬ 
sion of the Chinese New Testament. The permanent version 
of the Bible must come, of course, from Chinese students who 
know the original languages of the Bible but the study of Greek 
in our Theological Schools in China may well be confined to 
students who are specially prepared and have a special aptitude. 
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In the study of Dogmatic Theology we are face to face 
with the realities of Revelation. God has revealed Himself to 
men and in this study we try to gather up under certain great 
heads what God has revealed through the prophets, through His 
Son, and through the Holy Spirit in the Church. 

It is well to introduce this course by a course in the 
History of Christian doctrine. If the instruction is in English 
such a book as Wakeman’s History of Christian Thought is an 
admirable introduction. 

The study of Christian Evidences which is a branch of 
Dogmatics should undoubtedly have a place in our curriculum. 
In a country where Christianity is comparatively new a strong 
study of the evidences will prove of inestimable value to the 
defender of the faith. Not only should the student be 
instructed iu the sound methods of presenting Christianity to 
unbelievers but also in the present value of the Faith in the 
world. The anti-Christian theories must be met and con¬ 
sidered as far as possible in student days. A knowledge of 
modern science is a very great help in the study of xApologetics. 
Modern science has produced many of the intellectual diffi¬ 
culties of the religiously-minded mau of to-day. “ The greatest 
intellectual foe of religion to-day,” we are told, “is materi¬ 
alism, the illegitimate daughter of Nineteenth Century 
Science,” We cannot hope that the Church in China will 
escape this wave of Naturalism. So if our students come to us 
with some knowledge of Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry, 
Botany, Zoology and Biology so much the better will they be 
prepared to grapple with this aspect of their work. The 
Divinity School canuot give courses in these subjects but it 
can make them broad foundations, when they can be had, on 
which to build the superstructure of Christian Evidences or 
Apologetics. 

A course in Comparative Religion is something which we 
feel the need of here even more than at home. And it is a 
course for which our students themselves especially realise the 
necessity. Many of them, at this date, have been born in 
Christian families or are members of families which became 
Christian when they were very small. They know little of 
any religion except Christianity and feel their uupreparedness 
to meet fellow-nationals who are well instructed in the non- 
Christian religious systems. Surely part of their equipment 
should be a good knowledge of the religions of their own 
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country including as far as possible the reading of Chinese 
books on Buddhism and the Taoist Classic, the Tao Tell 
Chin. 

When we come to the place of Pastoral Theology in the 
curriculum we have reached tlie eminently practical side of our 
work. Some theological schools are strong on the theoretical 
and intellectual side but weak when it comes to the application 
of all this to life. Many men go out from theological schools 
well prepared iu everything except the one essential thing, the 
knowledge of how to win men and how to build them up after¬ 
ward into strong Christian character by proper pastoral care. 
There should be definite and direct teaching by men who know 
how in methods of personal work. And yet how few 
Seminaries have such courses. It is often left to chance, special 
meetings or lectures on the supposition that students will learn 
how to do this work somehow, or else they are supposed to 
know how to win men before they enter the Seminary. As a 
matter of fact men come into our Seminaries because they have 
the desire to save men but do not know how to go about it, and 
a knowledge of Systematic Theology doesn’t help them much 
here. It is difficult to get the right men for this sort of teaching. 
It is no longer the case that the man who has failed as a pastor 
is called to the theological school as it sometimes used to be in 
America, but even now, realizing that there should be a place 
on tire staff of a Theological Faculty for men who have been 
signally successful as parish workers, it is difficult to find men 
for each Theological School who have learned how to do 
personal work. Here as has been suggested for the study of 
Christian Sociological problems we might have experts who 
will go from school to school for a course of lectures once in 
each school generation. 

The value of such a course would be increased by short 
biographies of successful modern workers for Christ. 

We cannot emphasize too much the study of Pastoral 
Theology. It ought to be one of the strongest courses in the 
curriculum instead of the weakest as it has often been. Especi¬ 
ally is the teaching of the students how to prepare candidates 
for Baptism and Confirmation a most weighty topic. Dean 
Hodges of the Cambridge Theological School (Mass.) used to 
take this course himself and go carefully with the students 
through an outline of lectures for candidates for Confirmation. 
Such times of preparation are the great opportunities of the 
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pastor in the lives of the people committed to his care. Our 
students should know how to deal with these opportunities 
effectively. 

Homiletics is a branch of Pastoral Theology which has 
not been so much neglected but none of us would be prepared 
to say that the study of the Preparation and Delivery of 
Sermons cannot be improved upon. Our Chinese brethren find 
it easy to preach but much of the preaching is apt to be diffuse 
and pointless and leads nowhere. Dr. Henry C. Coffin who 
had this chair at the Union Theological Seminary, New York 
City, told the writer that he required sermon outlines weekly 
from his classes. Such a requirement, if the outlines are well 
criticized, would be of inestimable value. 

There are two comparatively new sub-divisions of Pastoral 
Theology which we recognize as having an important place on 
the Theological Curriculum to-day, i.e., Religious Pedagogy 
and Sociology. The first takes up the fundamental principles 
of pedagogy and applies them to the Sunday School and other 
teaching agencies of the Church. The modern Sunday School 
is recognized as a tremendous force in the Church's work and 
we know now that we dare not trust to the hit-or-miss casual 
methods of our fathers. The science of Pedagogy has made 
great strides and our students should know both how to teach 
and how to organize the Sunday School and to select and train 
its teachers so as to get the best results possible. Ot even 
more value than lectures and reference books on this subject 
would be a model Sunday School where the best approved 
modern Sunday School methods are in use. Why not have the 
students conduct such a Sunday School under the supervision 
of their instructor in Pedagogy? 

Much that I have said of Religious Pedagogy applies to 
Sociology. Theory and practice should if possible go hand in 
hand. We are learning that the Church must take the lead in 
solving the social and industrial problems of the day. We 
have grievously failed here in the past. We look forward how¬ 
ever to a better future when the Church will help the world to 
a day of better relations between capital and labor, of care for 
the ignorant and sick, the prisoners and helpless—a day when 
it will do more perfectly its work of lightening the burdens of 
the world. Our students while in the Theological Schools 
should learn two things : (i) How to do social service work 

themselves ; (2) How to educate the opinion of the Church 
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to realize its responsibility toward the betterment of the social 
conditions of the community around it. 

Somewhere, sometime, we must teach the use of the 
Voice and Church Music ; and last, but not least, would that 
somewhere could be found a place in our curriculum for a 
course in business efficiency, administration and organization ! 

I have not entered into the subject of the training of 
specialists in such topics as Philosophy of Religion, Comparative 
Religion, Social Economics, Physco-Therapy, There should 
be specialists in these subjects, men to fill great places in our 
great cities, men who can be looked upon as authorities in 
these lines. Such men could give help in the problems of 
the complex, modern ministry. We cannot all train these 
exceptionally qualified men but we can hope to have some one 
place in China where they can be trained or perhaps better 
still send some men to foreign lands for this special training. 

STUDY OF CHINESE. 

The already overburdened theological curriculum has to 
expand still further to take in the study of Chinese. A good 
theological education is not of great use unless a minister can 
command the respect of his fellow Chinese by reason of 
his Chinese scholarship. Of course Chinese education should 
come first, before students enter the theological school so that 
the three precious years may be given to specialized study, but 
we find students often deficient in their knowledge of their own 
language, literature and history, and Theological Schools have 
to supply the deficiency. Carrying on Chinese study, as some 
of us have to do—io hours a week—crowds the schedule and 
cramps the time of the students so that little outside reading 
can be accomplished. It is a very wrong state of affairs but 
I do not see how it can be bettered until our students get more 
Chinese before they come. 

Sometime then before ordination either in Theological 
Schools or before entering it the students should have a good 
knowledge of composition and letter writing; should study 
Chinese Philosophy especially Kwan Tsz Hsuiu Tsz, Eao Tsz, 
Han Fei Tsz and should be familiar with Chinese History and 
the best of its literature. A knowledge of Mencius and the 
Four Books is presupposed. 
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Notes on Some Recent Conferences in China 


FRANK RAWUNSON 


m HK Recorder would like to give an annual review of 
the conference movement in China. Up to date, our 
information is incomplete and scrappy. We can, there¬ 
fore, only refer to some of the conferences; of these we 
shall endeavour to point out the important or original features. 
Where we are silent it is because we could not get definite 


information. 

Sttident Conferences {Men). The student volunteer 
conference at Wofussu in May was attended by 45 students, 
most of whom were from government institutions. The 
biggest delegation was from Tsing Hwa College, which sent 
24 men. One result will be the organization of a student 
volunteer band in Tsing Hwa College. In Tientsin, a small 
but interesting similar Conference was held, attended by 16 
delegates, representing seven government institutions. As a 
result Nankai has its first student volunteer. In spite of 
the student unrest, Shantung Christian University has 27 
student volunteers, who, while they did not have a meeting 
this year, are active and interested. 

Of the nine general student conferences planned for men a 
number were called off on account of the political situation. 
In June, the North China Student Conference was held at 
Wofussu. While only 100 delegates were expected, as a matter 
of fact 216 came. Special attention was paid to the subject 
of “Christianity Saving the Nation” which was practically 
applied. 61 boys participated in the decision meeting which 
was one of great power. 

The eighth Annual Kwangtung Provincial Student Con¬ 
ference, held in August, comprised ninety-nine delegates, who 
represented ten schools ; only eight of these were non-Christians. 
Among the delegates were some of the best students in the 
schools. Life-service as seen in the needs of the ministry was 
the main theme and many practical topics bearing thereon were 
discussed. Among them we note that of u Christian Socialism.” 
Nearly all the speakers and Bible student leaders were 
Cantonese. 

The special feature was the training methods which were 
the product of Chinese thought and in character were unique. 
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The entire conference was organized into a model Christian 
Student Association, each delegate being assigned to one 
committee, and each committee being divided into four 
divisions—Campus Service, Community Service, Religious 
Education, and Administration. Each delegate was thus given 
practical work to do and the success of the conferences put 
directly upon the delegates. A sympathetic group of missionary 
visitors added to the strength of the conference. 

In response to special appeal ten announced their intention 
of entering the ministry, four of whom were students in 
the Union Theological Seminary. Nineteen others publicly 
decided for the first time to serve the Church, in medical, 
educational, or Y. M. C. A. work. 

Student Conferences (Women). All the six conferences 
planned for women were held, and we have been able to get 
reports on most of them. 

The Fukien Student Conference was held in the spring 
instead of the summer. This conference was made up of 
representatives from mission schools, only two of whom were 
not church members: only one delegate came from a govern¬ 
ment school. In the Bible classes the same subject was used, 
adapted to different ages. This plan worked well. Many of 
the girls requested, in connection with Bible study, more stories 
of real people who were living out the Bible teaching. The 
conference was divided into ten companies, under company 
leaders—a plan followed in more than one place. These groups 
were self-governing. This plan brought the students into 
touch with other schools. A special celebration of the Feast 
of Lanterns was an interesting feature, the leaders, Chinese 
and foreigners, carrying illuminated globes of the world. Thus 
was a wise use made of a Chinese social custom. u Friend¬ 
ship,’ ’ in all its ramifications, was the subject of the 
conference. 

This summer Manchuria had its first conference for girls, 
held on the grounds of Mukden College. Thirty-five delegates 
from seven different schools were iu attendance, giving earnest 
attention to the subject of “Service” : practical phases of this, 
such as the Individual in the Nation, iu Society, etc., were 
taken up. 

In June eighty Chinese girls attended the North China 
Student Conference. One particular and interesting feature 
was the uuique way of handling the subject of “Methods.” 
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Groups of seven or eight girls, representing a particular com¬ 
mittee, conducted model meetings which were much more 
effective than twice as long a time spent in explaining. 
Another interesting feature was that in which thirty girls, 
representing the countries in which the Y. W. C. A. has been 
organized, came in crowned with garlands of leaves, and one 
by one took their places in the big rope-of-vines triangle, 
there repeating the purpose of the Association. The members 
of the Yunnan Commission were also represented—everyone 
from Ting Li Mei to Mrs. Gamewell being included,—each 
giving an account of the plans and something of the trip to 
Yiinnan. In addition to the regular physical recreation there 
were “ hikes” to neighbouring points of interest. The climax 
of this conference showed how each one should take Christ as 
her own friend, an opportunity of which several girls took 
advantage. It is interesting to note that the Chinese students 
were responsible for the Mission Study hours, with the 
exception of the one on India; this is an indication of coming 
possibilities in missionary education. 

Another Conference held at the same place in the 
same month was that of the Women of Northern China. 
120 delegates from the girls’ schools of Northern China were 
present, who studied the problem of the application of the 
teachings of Christ to the affairs of the world. Before the 
closing of the Conference various groups of the delegates gave 
short plays depicting evangelistic work over the whole world. 
Thirty girls, all dressed in white, appeared as representatives of 
the thirty countries in which Christian work is being done by 
the Y. W. C. A. 

Of the Conference in Kwantung, we have seen only the 
program. One feature of this deserves special mention. Mr. 
Cheng Pok Ling, of Hongkong, delivered four addresses, the 
titles of which were :— 

(r) The Origin of tile Four Great Religious. 

(2) A Comparison of the Four Great Religions. 

(3) The Ideal Religion. 

(4) The Rise and Progress of Christianity. 

At the Union Girls’ Schools in Hangchow 121 delegates 
representing 25 schools met together. Most of the delegates 
were Y.W.C. A. office-holders. Special attention was given to 
Bible study, considerable enthusiasm for Nehemiah as a leader 
being evoked. In the “ World Outlook ” hour 30 girls wearing 
blue head-bands aud carrying blue triangles, came in one by 
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one, each telling about the Association in some country, each 
on finishing taking her place in a big triaugle of which China 
was the apex. One feature of the recreation period was a 
patriotic play given by the Bridgeman School showing how by 
selfishness and luxury China had lost her ancient glory and 
how her youngest son, the student, by listening to the voice of 
the Church and school might become the hope of the family. 
Two additional and suggestive incidents culled from reports of 
those conferences are given in our editorial columns. 

Conferences for Preachers . During July, the Kiaiigsu* 
Chekiang Conference met at Soochow University with about 
350 evangelistic and Sunday school workers present. Various 
phases of evangelistic and Sunday school work were dealt 
with. Among the speakers specially noted were the Rev. 
T. S. Sing, Chinese Bishop of the Anglican Church, who 
spoke of methods of pastoral work, and the Rev. Harry 
Blackstone who spoke on dealing with the individual. 
Reading men of the Chinese ministry conducted classes and 
took part in the discussions. Ten of the leading denominations 
of this section of China were asked to appoint representatives 
on a central committee which is to meet to plan for enlargement 
of this conference. A Conference for Primary School Teachers 
attended by about 170 delegates followed this general 
conference. 

One of our fullest and most interesting reports is of a 
Conference for Preachers and Pastors held in Amoy in July. 
This conference gave attention to recreation as well as to the 
spiritual side. Three Commissions on Church problems, one 
on evangelistic, one on religious education, and a third on the 
development of devotional life of Church members, occupied a 
prominent part in this Conference. Among the speakers were 
Rev. Duncan Macleod who gave eight addresses, speaking with 
all the fire and vigour of Eddy, but directly iu the language. 
On the “Up-building of the Church," Pastor Chiu, for 46 
years a prominent Christian worker and pioneer, gave a most 
inspiring address. Present world conditions were also treated, 
together with the social application of Christianity. In all 
there were 114 pastors and preachers and 13 missionaries. 
Each delegate paid $1 as part of board and conference 
expenses, and all up to $1 of his travelling expenses. 

Missionary Conferences . Mokanshan, Killing, Kikung- 
shan, and Peitaiho, under special leadership of Dr. C. H. 
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Patton, considered the question of Christian literature, and the 
inter-church world movement of North America. Large plans 
and prospects were presented. Dr. Beach spoke at three of 
these on “Christian Patriotism” and also on our approach to 
the Chinese religions. Dr. Torrey also spoke at three of these 
centers; his messages were simple but convincing. The 
Killing Convention also bad a special meeting in which work 
amongst the Miao, the illiterates, etc., came up for discussion. 
Dr. Patton pointed out that the time had come to prevail upon 
mission boards to give literature a larger place in their appro¬ 
priations. The A. P. M. (North) was doing most in this respect, 
but even then that Board was hardly using 4% of its income for 
this purpose ; other Boards averaged % or %% and less. The 
key to the situation is in the hands of the missionaries, who 
must stir the matter up if they wish a change to take place. 

Some special actions of the missionary conferences were as 
follows :—At Kikungshan five committees were appointed to 
consider the method of working towards the five great aims of 
the interchurch movement given below in Dr. Patton’s letter. 
As to the proposed survey, it was felt that it should be made 
in three sections : (1) adherents and members of the church—* 
the workiug force, actual and potential, (2) Chinese who have 
come into contact with Christianity,—those whose minds are 
more or less open to the Gospel, (3) the non-Christian com¬ 
munity. The importance of a careful estimate of the funds 
needed to carry to a successful conclusion the evangelism of 
each station’s territory was also indicated. The Committee on 
Spiritual Resources, after pointing out the spiritual resources 
of the Chinese Church, emphasizing the spiritual qualifica¬ 
tions of new Christians and the development of the spirit of 
devotiou and self-sacrifice, recommended:—Thai Union Con¬ 
ferences be held for widening the horizon of the Chinese 
Christians, and for mutual intercession and inspiration, and 
that the greatest possible use be made of the union movements 
that seem to be gaining ground each year. Some other signi¬ 
ficant actions on finances were taken which we will give later. 

At Kuliang the conference laid stress oti the wisdom ot 
avoiding the divisions, evangelistic, educational, and medical, 
and instead regarding all work as extensive or intensive evangel¬ 
ism. Special attention was called to the wisdom of training 
seminary students to assist in surveys by actual investigations 
and instruction as to how such surveys should be carried on. 
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It was suggested that theological schools give attention to 
extension and correspondence courses, Plans for a union 
conference of pastors and leaders in Foochow were set 
moving, A well-analysed article on u The City and District 
Survey” by Mr. W. B. Cole indicated how a survey might be 
carried on. 

At Killing an informal meeting of missionaries passed the 
following resolutions:— 

That Dr, Patton address a brief letter to the Chinese Churches 
in regard to the Inter-Church World Movement, and that he suggest 
to the central committee in America that they send a more formal 
communication to the Chinese Churches. (Practically this same 
resolution was passed at Peitaiho.) 

That missionaries connected with city or provincial union 
committees bring before their committees the five objectives of the 
I. W. M, with a view to adapting and adopting them as the 
objectives of constant, redoubled, and united effort. 

That those present take to their missions tSie suggestion that 
the C. C. C. be requested by their authoritative church bodies or 
missions to serve for the whole of China as a bureau of information 
and publicity and endeavour to correlate as far as practicable all 
efforts to promote the I. W. M. in China. (This resolution was 
also passed at Peitaiho.) 

At Peitaiho the following additional important, resolutions were 
passed ■ 

That the Chinese Secretary of the China Continuation Com¬ 
mittee and the sub-committee on Chinese Church be asked to work 
out suggestive plans for the furtherance in China of the Inter- 
Church World Movement of North America. 

That the members of this Conference take to the authoritative 
committees to which they are related the suggestion that requests 
be sent by those committees to the China Continuation Committee, 
that the China Continuation Committee take up with Mr. Ward 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church Mission the possibility of 
enlarging Mr. Ward’s work so as to include to the fullest extent 
the Inter-Church World Movement of North America. 

That the work of advancing the inter-Church World Move¬ 
ment of North America be carried on through union city and 
provincial committees and that it be suggested to cities where such 
committees do not exist that they take steps to form them. 

That we request Dr. Warnshuis as one of the Secretaries of 
the China Continuation Committee iu association with the Student 
Department of the Y. M. C. A. and the Student Volunteer Move¬ 
ment for the Ministry to promote an appeal for Christian Service to 
the students iu our schools of higher education and in government 
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schools, possibly requesting Dr, J. Campbell White, who is in 
charge of a similar effort in North America, to assist. 

APPEAR TO CHINESE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

As a result of the resolutions at Killing and Peitaiho, Dr. 
Patton prepared an appeal to the Church of Christ in China, an 
English translation of which is attached herewith : this will 
serve to indicate also the general aims of the Inter-Church 
World Movement. 

To the Members of the Church of Christ ill China. 

Greetings : 

God has put it into the hearts of your fellow Christians of the 
United States and Canada to pray and plan for a great advance of 
the Christian cause throughout the world. We believe the world 
is ready to receive the Gospel message as never before and that God 
is summoning His people to take advantage of the present oppor¬ 
tunity, by means of a united and well-directed effort looking to the 
discipling of all nations. God lias given us a new vision of the 
world in its need of Jesus Christ and of the Church of Christ as 
the divinely chosen agent for the world’s redemption. The Great 
War, now happily past, has taught us many things, notably the 
extent of the material resources which God has committed to His 
Church, the readiness of our young men and young women to lay 
down their lives in a holy cause and the power of a Church united 
in the performance of a great task. 

After much prayer and consultation we have been led to seek 
a marked advance in our missionary enterprise at home and abroad 
through an effort to be known as The Inter-Church World Move¬ 
ment of North America. 

It is our hope aud prayer that similar movements may be 
inaugurated by the Church in other parts of the world. To this 
end a deputation has been sent to Great Britain and representations 
have been despatched to the Churches of other lands, 

I w r as asked by the Executive Committee of the Movement to 
convey to the Churches of the Far East the spirit, purpose, and 
scope of our plans and to invite them to co-operate with us as they 
may be directed by the Spirit of God. After passing through 
Japan and Korea, in company with Dr. Warnshuis of the China 
Continuation Committee, I have been visiting the summer con¬ 
ferences at Mokanshan, Killing, Kikungshau, and Peitaiho, where 
I have met hundreds of missionaries aud Chinese leaders and 
counseled with them in regard to our plans. 

I rejoice to report that everywhere the news of an awakening 
Church in North America has been received with deep gratitude 
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and joy. The significance of this movement to China as the oldest 
and most populous of the nations has been recognized by all. 

When questions were asked as to the details of our plans I have 
been able to reply that we have five great objectives in view, viz :— 

I. A survey of all mission fields where American and 
Canadian societies are engaged, in order that we may know the 
progress of the work, what remains to be done, and what are the 
needs in respect to workers, money, and equipment. 

II. A campaign of education among our home churches, in 
order that they may become acquainted with the facts revealed by 
the survey and that they may be prepared to respond with hearti¬ 
ness and consecration. 

III. A simultaneous gathering of gifts of money on the part 
of God’s people as may appear necessary by the survey. This will 
probably be in the spring of 1920. 

IV. A campaign for life-service on the part of our young 
people, by which we hope to recruit the Christian ministry at home 
and the missionary force abroad. 

V. A concerted effort to the end that our church members 
may recognize tlieir spiritual resources in God. We hope to 
develop the prayer life of our people in such a way that they will 
recognize the leadership of the Victorious Christ and avail them¬ 
selves of the power which Christ promised through the Holy Spirit 
and without which our utmost efforts will fail. 

It has been suggested in these conferences that, as representing 
the Inter-Church World Movement of North America, I should 
address this letter to the Chinese Christians by way of acquainting 
them with our purpose and proposals and in the hope that they 
may inaugurate a movement of their own along parallel lines, 
adapted to the special needs of China. 

If this movement arising ill America should be used of God to 
stir the Chinese Church to a new faith and zeal suited to the great 
hour in which we live, we shall indeed rejoice. No news from the 
foreign field could fill us with greater satisfaction than this. We 
long to have every Chinese Church and Congregation obtain the same 
world vision which has come to us. We long to see them going about 
their tasks as partners iu the world-enterprise of Christ. We long 
to see them aflame with the zeal of world conquest in Ilf's Name. 

I entreat you to spread this word in your church and com¬ 
munity and to support by your prayers and your most earnest 
efforts such plans as may be formed for advancing the cause of 
Christ throughout your great land. May God find us willing in 
the day of His power. 

Fraternally yours, in the joy of Christian service, 

(Signed) CornEUUS H. Patton. 
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In general, these Conferences indicate that Chinese leaders 
are becoming more prominent in this movement and are rapidly 
coming to develop the thought of those planning to do Christian 
work in China. In most of the conferences a world view has 
been prominent. This is an attempt to supply what Chinese 
Christianity has lacked in part, sympathy with and knowledge 
of the needs of other peoples. The Inter-Church World Move¬ 
ment and the Y. W. C. A. in other lands are taking a large 
part this year in widening the horizon of Christian thinking in 
China. These world-wide themes and this international outlook 
will help prepare China for the dawning day of international 
sympathy and brotherhood. 


Obituaries 


The Rev. James Parker 

E OR the third time in less than two years, it has pleased 
God to take to Himself a tried and successful worker 
from the already sadly depleted staff of the C. M. S. 
Kwangsi-Huuan Mission. Mr. Parker was born forty- 
eight years ago in Co. Down, Ireland, and as a youth left the 
farm on which he was brought up to enter business in Belfast. 
Here shortly afterwards, he gained great spiritual blessing 
during the Moody and Sankey campaign, and from that time 
onwards reflected the character of his first definite religious 
experience in his own evangelistic zeal. This early turned 
towards the Mission Field, but owing to family claims, it was 
not till at an age later than in the case of most that he was 
able to enter upon definite preparation for his life’s work. 
After a course of theological study, followed by a year’s 
training in elementary medicine and surgery, he arrived in 
China at the close of 1903. As soon as his knowledge of the 
language was sufficient, he was placed in charge of the uewly 
opened work at Yungchow. The church had already grown 
to considerable proportions when Mr. Parker returned to 
England in 1910 for a furlough spent in further theological 
study, from which he returned the following year. At 
Kweilin, where he was now placed in charge, it was a great 
joy to him to be the means of a rapid extension of the 
Kingdom, both in the city and in 111 uiy towns and villages of 
the prefecture. The difficulties against which he had to 
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contend were many—workers insufficient both in numbers 
and training; and duties too numerous to allow of the over¬ 
sight which was necessary. Yet bravely and happily he kept 
on his way, rejoicing if only Christ was preached. He was 
returning to England for his second furlough when the 
intensification of the submarine menace caused a change in 
his plans—and instead, he came back cheerfully to the Mission, 
and made himself responsible for the itineration work in the 
Yungchow district, but before many months were over, the 
death of his old friend and colleague, Archdeacon Byrde, 
threw the whole responsibility of the city and country work on 
his shoulders. 

As we think of Mr. Parker’s life and work, the sense of 
loss is equalled only by that of thankfulness. His resolute 
refusal to be hindered by obstacles that would have appeared 
insuperable to others—his cheery optimism even when things 
seemed darkest—the real sympathy with which lie entered into 
the life of the Chinese, their joys and their sorrows, which 
bound him very close to them—and above all, his steadfast 
loyalty to his Divine Master, will ever be an inspiration to bis 
fellow-workers. Young in spirit to the last, lie was the 
favourite companion of his four young children in their romps 
and games, and to them and his widow, sharer through thirteen 
years of his labours for the Chinese, the sympathy of all will 
abound. May God in His goodness fill up the many gaps in 
tbe fighting ranks with Christian soldiers like Janies Parker! 

J. Holden. 


Ellen M. Lyon, M.D. 

Ellen M. Lyon, physician in charge of the Magaw 
Memorial Hospital, of tbe Woman’s Board of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission at Foochow, China, died of dysentery, July 
21st, 1919, at Kuliang, a mountain resort near Foochow. 

For twenty-eight years Dr. Lyon had ministered healing 
to the bodies and sympathy to the hearts of a host of Chinese 
and foreigners. She had not been well for some mouths but 
kept on with her work until early in July, when she said to 
Miss Simpson the nurse in charge of the hospital, “ I can do no 
more.” She was sent up to her mountain home where Chinese 
nurses from the Magaw Memorial and Dr. Emma Beton and 
others did all that skill and care could do for her, but her work 
was finished and on July 21st early in the evening she said, 
“ I am tired and want to go to sleep,” and she went to sleep to 
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wake up in her heavenly home. A memorial service was 
held at Kuliang in the early morning. 

Dr. Lyon was born in Vermont, U. S. A., sixty-two years 
ago. Her mother died in her early infancy and later the 
family moved to Michigan. She studied medicine at the 
North-western University, and came to China soon after 
graduation. 


Our Book Table 

THR NEW CHINA. 

Nkw Lif tv Cu El RICCI'S in China. By Mary Nind^ Gamkwki,!,. New 

York Missionary Education Movement of the United States and 

Canada . Pp. 232. Cloth $0.73 gold , paper $0.50. 

The Mission study text-book, that fruitful evolution of the 
present century, was due (in the United States) to the fertile brain 
of Miss Abby Child of Boston. One of the earlier issues in 1903 
(called “Rex Ckristus”) put forth by the United Society of 
Womans’ Boards, was on China. This was followed by “ The 
Uplift of China” published by the Missionary Education Move¬ 
ment. in 1907. Six years later succeeded “The Emergency in 
China,” and now we have the volume under review. In these 
text-books it has not been considered either necessary or desirable 
to repeat in each volume the historical and other outlines already 
sufficiently presented ; but assuming these as at the command of 
the student seeking fuller information there is offered a coherent 
and a comprehensive survey of the field as it now exists. To what 
has preceded in the previous sixteen years this most recent book 
is a distinct and welcome addition by one well qualified to under¬ 
take the task which, however, had to be performed under undesir¬ 
able and unwelcome limitations of time. 

But for this circumstance there would doubtless have been 
fuller explanations under some heads. For example a more 
detailed account of the deliberate campaign to bring China under 
the tyranny of the morphia needle is now possible after the revela¬ 
tions of the past six or eight months than was previously available. 
Within a like period it has also been demonstrated that the general 
recrudescence of opium raising and selling is not simply due to 
farmers and merchants, but that both civil and military officials . in 
some cases occupying high posts have not merely allowed but have 
ordered this cultivation, with a view to their own enormous profits 
therefrom. 

In speaking of the Grand Canal it is slated to be approximat¬ 
ing 1,000 miles from Peking to Hangchow.” This seems to be 
a great exaggeration. Six hundred miles is the ordinary figure. 
The Encyclopedia Sinica suggests 650 miles as the distance between 
the two cities, but of course the canal is far from rectilinear. Bui 
a distinction should be made between the ‘Canal,” which is more 
or less artificial, and the rivers Wei and Pel through which the 
grain fleets made their way to TTrng-chon from Lin-ch'ing-chou in 
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Shantung-—a distance of several hundred miles. From the point 
of view of to-day China’s part in the Great War—if she had any 
part at all—appears much overrated. The troops sent to “Siberia” 
never accomplished anything and indeed were not fit to do so, and 
had to be recalled. The laborers sent to France did admirable 
work, but no thanks are due to Chinese officials who tried to block 
their way, since for the officials there was in it no “squeeze.” If 
China, as is suggested, had really “set her house in order” the 
face of the world would be very different from what we see to-day ! 

The wide observations and the fullness of knowledge of the 
author make this little volume a noteworthy contribution to current 
knowledge of China, in widest contrast to the superficial chatter of 
transient travellers. We bespeak for it a wide circulation among 
all new arrivals in China. In the Index the title of Chapter VII is 
printed as “Social Transportations”; this should be “Trans¬ 
formations.” 

A. H. S. 


A HISTORY OF MISSION WORK. 

FiFfv Years in China. By Rev. S. I. Woodbridge, D.D. Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication , Richmond , Va. 

Closely connected with the vigorous life of mission study 
classes, and as full of encouragement and inspiration, is the 
notable development in the issue of mission study text-books. 
The one before us not only gives the history, difficulties, methods, 
and results of the work of the Missions of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church in China from 1867 to the present day, but contains much 
of living interest with regard to the history of China and this new 
era of social and political change. There is a vital relation 
indicated between contemporary political history and Chinese 
Church history, aud we are glad to note a hopeful strain. The 
case certainly looks hopeless unless people aud rulers become 
imbued with Cbristiau principles, aud we gladly learn how 
suspicion, superstition, and ignorance are being faced aud under¬ 
mined. We read that “the Christian Church will stand, for it is 
founded 011 a rock,” and we realise that the making of the new 
nation is largely in the hands of the Christian Church. 

The book suffers somewhat by being put into text-book form, 
but the reader will readily get in touch with the spirit of the writer 
and share his admiration for the moral qualities aud great recupera¬ 
tive powers of the Chinese, aud will cherish the hope that the 
result of the present receptive attitude of the people will again lead 
to measures that will enable the nation to rise superior to national 
calamity. 

G. M. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD MOVEMENT. 

The .Spread of Christianity in the Modern World. Edward 
Caldwell Moore. The University of Chicago Press , G. $2.00 net. 
Postpaid G. $2.15. 

This book is of necessity so closely condensed that it is difficult 
to tell where to begin a review of it. It is most tightly packed 
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with facts about the Christian movement within the last four 
hundred years and especially with the achievements of Christian 
missions during the last 160 years: rapidly its relation to earlier 
movements and later growth in mission lands is sketched. The 
attempt is made to show the Christian movement against the back¬ 
ground of general history, especially the expansion of European 
civilization into the rest of the world—a movement which cannot 
now be arrested. The eras of advance and arrest of Christianity 
and their characteristics are outlined. The place and order of the 
motives of conquest, trade and Christian philanthropy are given. 
The whole sweep of the world movement of the Christian religiou 
is made clear as oue passes from field to field and from change to 
change in each field. What the book really does is to show the 
significance of the world contacts which have been made during the 
last four hundred years: the whole seems like a map in words 
instead of lines and dots. The book offers a chance to study 
comparatively the different mission fields. For instance National 
and Christian movements in China are seen to be less articulate 
than those in India or Japan. 

Mountain peak personalities, such as Robert Hart and Timothy 
Richard, are made to stand out: sometimes the valleys seem a 
little hazy. On page 192 we read that iu the seventies as a rule 
the churches iu China were “in notable degree churches of the 
missions.” We found it a little difficult to locate reference to any 
change iu this regard. Finally on page 201, we found the 
sentence. “Independent development of the indigenous churches 
and of Chinese leadership has come largely in the ten years 
which have passed since the Morrison Centenary.” Only very 
close observers would get these two sentences together. Of 1900 
he says that the crimes and errors of that time were produced by 
“ the errors and crimes of Christendom iu its dealing with China 
in the century preceding.” Since the peoples of the world are now 
mingled and can never again live isolated it is to be hoped that the 
true spirit of Christian justice will dominate future world relations. 

It is possible that this book will not be easy reading for junior 
students of missious but for all others it will serve to enable them 
to get a bird’s eye view of the movement that is yet to supersede all 
others. The author has done a most difficult piece of work in a 
commendable way. All missionaries should possess the book. In 
it is available a resume of mission work which few have the time to 
make 

R. 


CHRISTIANITY IN JAPAN. 

The Christian Movement in the Japanese Empire. 1919. Published 
for the Conference of Federated Missions in Japan. Mex. $2.00. 

This, the 171I1 annual issue of the “Christian Movement in 
Japan,” is as usual full of information. Many sides of Christian 
work and future plans for this work in Japan, Formosa, and Korea 
are shown. There seem to be less detailed and individual reports, 
and a larger proportion of general surveys—such surveys being 
relatively easy iu a small compact Empire like Japan. 
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There is on page 9 a guarded reference to the present impasse 
between China and Japan. “ If we believed that Japan's future 
action towards China were not to be an improvement, we should 
fear for the future peace of the Far East." The writer believes 
that Japan is entering on a new era, which will promote this needed 
improvement. 

We cannot review in detail the whole of the book, but we draw 
attention to a few of the surveys, which strike us as particularly 
interesting. These are “ The General Review of the Year," from 
which we have just quoted. “ Six Decades of Christian Progress 
in Japan.” “Rural Evangelism in Japan.” “Survey of 
Christian Education.” “Survey of Social Conditions in Japau.” 
There is an unusual article on “ Christian Movements Outside of 
the Christian Church”; “Aspects of Co-operation and Union in 
Japan ” is also timely. All these articles have interest and meaning 
for missionaries in China. The whole book should be carefully 
read by those desirous of promoting better relations between China 
and Japan. 

In addition there are lists of Christian Schools, Missions, 
Churches, Missionaries, and inserted Maps. 

This year book enables one to secure a sympathetic insight 
into modern movements in Japau, and the place and influence 
of Christianity therein. Since Christianity should play a leading 
part in promoting better relations between Japan and China, we 
wonder whether the “Christian Movement in Japau” and the 
“China Mission Year Book ” could not give more attention to this 
important subject. This is a problem of neighborliness that only 
Christian principles can solve. 


MAP OP CHINA. 

The New Missionary Map of China. Published by the Kwang HsUeh 
Publishing House. Unmounted , Mex. $.0.30 els., mounted Mex Sr.00. 

In this Map we have another valuable product of the careful 
and scientific collection of missionary data, which is being carried 
on by the China Continuation Committee. O11 the Map is located, 
with one exception, every Mission station mentioned in the 
“Directory of Protestant Missions for 1919.” This increasing 
accuracy and completeness make this map annually more useful. 
It is right up to date. It shows the centres occupied and indicates 
by different symbols the number of missionaries located therein ; 
the cities still without missionary residents are also indicated. 

This map is thus a general and a handy guide to the Christian 
penetration of China. Those doing national or provincial work 
can learn much of the still un-met needs of many sections, and can 
thus arrange their campaign more wisely. 

The Map is made a little clearer by bolder boundary lines than 
those used in the last one. We wonder if it would be possible to 
make the names of the provinces stand out a little more without 
hiding the names of the cities. 
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For the collecting of data by the China Continuation 
Committee and the cartographical work put into it by the Kwang 
Hsiieh Publishing House, the whole missionary body is made 
debtor. Each missionary should have a copy of the map oil the 
wall of his study. 

R. 


IviMUHOtJSB Nights. By Thomas Burkk. New York, Robert McBride & 
Co. G, $1,60. 

These are stories of the underworld of Eondon around and 
about its Asiatic quarter. Through most of the stories Chinese 
shuffle—for the most part in sinister and tragic mood. For all 
concerned it is life outside the pale of all civilizations where primal 
instincts run fast and free. At times the realism is a little rank. 
But for vividness and tensity of living these throbbing experiences 
are unusual. Through the rank weeds of callousness, unleashed 
passion, and vindictive hate there peep at times flowers of poetic 
love, awful sacrifice and unexpected chivalry. On the froth which 
is mistaken for life there are reflected colors from something deeper. 
Even in this social abyss life’s real beauty cannot be hidden. For 
us, the chief interest of these stirring tales is in the Chinese whose 
“cold fatalism ” meets the u wistful dubiety ” of the West and whose 
character is said to be a “queer mixture of self-conceit and self- 
contempt. “ These are usually sleek—often oily and slimy. That 
there are such haunts where the worst of all the races meet and 
mingle is appalling. To read these stories is to feel the dank 
atmosphere of earth’s abandoned reaches sting one’s face! To us, 
however, the Chinese have more of humanness about them than 
those who slouch along these gloomy runways. Read the stories to 
see how it feels to start at the bottom and see no way up, how 
cruel some made in the image of love can be, and how others 
manage to capture a few rays of the sunshine of life even where it 
throws but few hints of its fulness ! We wish that someone with 
the vivid power of this writer could take the adventurous ex¬ 
periences of many missionaries and their feelings and make them 
live as those of the characters in this book. 

R. 


? I "5 f S 1 h f Thb; Gospsl According to St. Mark in Chu-yin 
Phonetic Script. Issued by the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
The text is the Union Mandarin version and is transcribed according to 
the Standards of the special committee on phonetic writing appointed 
by the China Continuation Committee. Price 2 cts. 

The 39 phonetic symbols of die Chu-yin system are given on 
the inside cover so that those not familiar with the system can 
commence to read as soon as they get the book. Reading and 
learning may proceed simultaneously, each succeeding verse 
becoming easier to read as progress is made. No other text book 
is necessary. 

The first edition of this gospel—the one that is now being 
reviewed—is already out of priut. A second edition is iu the press 
so those who have not yet possessed themselves of copies may get 
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them on application to the Bible Society. Those who remember 
former efforts to introduce phonetics into the Chinese language 
through the medium of Roman letters must be both surprised and 
gratified at the rapid spread of the Chu-yin system. 

J. D. 


fit M m Mornings with Jesus. By Arthur Rugii. Association Press. 
jo cents Mex. 

This is a little book of Bible readings based on the Gospel 
according to Mark. The readings are arranged according to the 
days of the week for thirteen weeks. Suitable, sometimes search¬ 
ing, questions are appended to each day’s reading to assist thought 
and self-examination. The style is good wenli ; nothing pedantic 
about it. 

J. D. 


Administration of A Student Y. M. C. A. By H. A. Turner. ip ££ 

^ f g The Association Press , 4 Quinsan Gardens , Shanghai. 
4 cents Mex , 

This is a strong statement of the aims and methods for a 
student association. The style is clear and modern Chinese of the 
simple but dignified quality now gaining favor among progressive 
Chinese. It seems admirably suited for its purpose 

J. I, S. 


The Fight for Character. By President Hknrv C. Ktng of Oberlin 
College, ft ip The Association Press, 4 Quinsan Gardens , Shang¬ 
hai. j cents Mex. 

The translation of Dr. King’s well-known address to American 
college men is most timely. The original has a manly quality and 
a moral vigor in the author’s best vein, and this has been largely 
preserved ill the Chinese version, which is in the characteristic 
modern literary style of Y. M. C. A. publications. This commends 
it the more to students for use among whom—whether in govern¬ 
ment or mission schools-—it cau be heartily recommended. The 
subject is one that especially appeals to them now. 

J. E- S. 


The Greatest Work in the World. Association Press of China. Price 
4 cents hi ex. 

This is a translation of Dr. S. Eddy’s booklet by Mr. Y. K. 
Woo. The original is known to many in English ; the translation 
will soon be known to more in Chinese. It is well done. The way 
to win men is an important topic ; it is treated in terse sentences 
interpersed with many scripture quotations. The statement is 
direct to the heart and understanding. It is a little book well 
worth getting and reading. The second character for grapes fi'u 
Veto , on page 5, is incorrectly given. 


M. 
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Practicing Christian Unity, Roy B, Guild. Association Press, New 
York, 1919. Price , 75 cents Gold. 

The author, Executive Secretary of the Federal Council’s 
Commission on Inter-Church Federations, gives a short, interesting 
description of a movement that carries great possibilities for the 
Kingdom, for society, and for the churches, even to the smallest 
and weakest. The book can be read in a single sitting and is 
worth general circulation in the mission field. 

The results of the “ Inter-Church,’' or “ Church Federation 1 ’ 
movement are not generally known. They offer possible solutions 
for some of the vexing problems of mission work. These results 
would give to the Chinese Christians some suggestions for 
making the beginnings of effective self-support. The movement 
shows what united, organized Christian churches can accomplish 
along the lines of Evangelism, Social and Civic Betterment, and 
Religious Education, and, at the same time, preserve their own 
identity. It proves that identity of ereedal statement is not 
essential to fellowship in effective service. 

The church appears in a new and attractive role. She has 
always been a creator of public opinion. Now she wields that 
public opinion to accomplish practical and far-reaching reforms. 
She frees herself from many of the criticisms that have come from 
without and within her ranks. 

This is a movement that wall spread to the smallest com¬ 
munities because it meets vital needs of human society. Even 
those who do not sympathize with the movement will do well to be 
familiar with its principles, methods, and achievements as the 
writer sets them forth from his own experience. 

J. B. W. 


The Church—after the War—What? Association Press , New York. 

$0.75 Gold . 

This little book is published for the Commission 011 Inter-Church 
Federation of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. It consists of addresses given by Dr. R. E. Speer, Dr. 
C. B. Wiltner, and Mr. G. W. Coleman at a conference of church 
leaders held at Atlantic City in December 1918, with declarations 
adopted at that conference and an interesting explanatory chapter 
by Mr. F. B. Smith who convened the gathering. Two days were 
spent together by ninety leaders, most of the time being given to 
“ unprepared, open, informal expression of personal convictions, 
hopes and desires concerning the Church, its future, its message 
and its methods.” The three addresses here reported were delivered 
to give direction to the whole. 

Although these speeches express the considered convictions of 
three individual leaders and for this reason cannot be taken in full 
as the mind of the conference, they are significant as showing the 
direction of religious thought in America to-day. In face of the 
superhuman problems confronting mankind and with the knowledge 
of unlimited wisdom and power given by God in Christ to His 
Church, the conviction is growing that nothing must be permitted 
to keep the different sections of that Church apart and estranged. 
Some way must be found whereby the Church goes forward to its 
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task as a unit. “ The question of Christian unity is a problem of 
activities, a problem of property, a problem of order, a problem of 
faith, a problem of temper.” It must be solved in these five different 
elements and the first step towards solution is a common ideal, and 
progress towards the goal is achieved as we all do what we can 
together now. 

The declarations of the conference will be of special value to 
us as indicating the lines of co-operation and unity along which we 
may expect to have the support of the Church in America. Here 
is a sample : 11 We especially urge the deepest emphasis upon those 
eternal and fundamental truths which we all hold; the striking of 
the great note of the Gospel for men and society ; the omission of 
the petty, divisive, conventional notes from the message; the 
confident preaching of Christ as the redeemer, the pattern, and the 
power for personal life, and the only true center for social, 
economic, political and world life.” 

It is a book which will help us to appreciate the message which 
Dr. C. H. Patton has brought to China regarding the Inter-Church 
World Movement of North America. 

G. H. McN. 


Rducation for Life. — Tiik Story oi< Hampton Institute : told in 
connection zvith its Fifieth Anniversary. By Francis Gkeknwood 
Pkabody. iqicj. Doubleday Page & Co, 393 Pp. $2.50 net , Gold. 

The work done at Hampton, Virginia, makes three great ap¬ 
peals to the missionary educationist :—its spirit, its method, its 
success,—and this book presents all three. The spirit is the mis¬ 
sionary spirit. 11 Hampton was built not upon a plan but upon a 
man.” General Armstrong was born in a missionary home. He 
got the idea of his solution of the negro problem from his remem¬ 
brance of the Manual Labor School at Hilo on the Island of Hawaii. 
He got his prophet’s vision on an autumn evening in 1865 on the 
Guh of Mexico. The war was over. He had borne a brilliant 
part in it. Reconstruction was hardly begun. He lay on the 
upper deck of the transport which was carrying the black soldiers 
of his brigade back north to be discharged. He dreamed of his 
own past, of what the war had done for the negroes, and of the 
uncertain future for himself and them. It was one of the creative 
moments of Christian history. The fifty years just now closed of 
Hampton’s history have illustrated, in a more complete, concrete, 
and constructive way than perhaps any other single enterprise of 
an educational sort ever did, the missionary interpretation of 
Christianity. 

How? By showing “the spiritual significance of physical 
work.” “Holiness is but another name for wholeness.” “The 
moral significance and educational possibilities of industrial edu¬ 
cation ” have here been marvellously illuminated as being “not 
only a way of living but a way of life.” Hampton, for one, has 
fought and won the battle for the recognition of industrial edu¬ 
cation as education worthy of support, instead of regarding it as 
industry, which ought to become largely self-supporting. 

Success? Read the story of tbe sou of a Zulu chief who came 
to Hamptou, married a fellow-student (for they are not afraid of 
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co-education there) and is now carrying oil a new Hampton, among 
his tribesmen in Africa; and ids wife writes back, “I wish yon 
could hear him preach!” Think of Booker T. Washington, and 
a thousand like him but less famous, who have reproduced the 
spirit of Armstrong all over the southern States in the work of 
uplift for their brothers aud let us draw courage for our task in 
China from the record of reduction of negro illiteracy in fifty years 
from ninety per cent to thirty per cent. “Education and religion 
meet in this attempt to deal with the whole of life.” 

And it is all soundly human. “No recitation,” said Arm¬ 
strong, “is complete without at least one good laugh.” And, 
“ What's the use of being a missionary is you don’t get some fun 
out of it?” Aud, “ Cantankerousuess is worse than heterodoxy.” 
But the real secret of the success is set down in the General’s last 
memoranda: “The truth ol a life usually lies deep down—we 

hardly know ourselves-.God only does. , . « ‘ Simply to Thy cross 

I cling' is enough for me. . . . Prayer is the greatest power in the 
world. If keeps us near to God.” This book is a romance of 
truth. 

C. M. E. S. 


Shx and kiFti. By D«, T, W. GaxlgwAv, Association Press. $0 60 Gold. 

A little volume of 84 pages but crammed full of one of the best 
thought-out presentations of the sex question for high-school boys 
that I have seen. 

He classifies li is material in four chapters called “ The Nature 
of Sex,” “ Sex and Development,” “ Sex and Health,” and “Sex 
and Personality.” 

There is nothing morbid in the book as is so often the ease 
with sex books for boys. He does not try to scare boys by a 
recital of the awful results of a misuse of his sex powers but he 
interprets for the boy the meaning of sex in life. 

He calls attention to the fact that sex is back of the home with 
its family life, of health, of our own personality and of most of the 
worth-while tilings of life, for all are closely related to sex. 

It is good to put in the hands of any adolescent boy or girl and 
would be an inspiration to most adults. It will furnish parents 
with much fine material to use in telling their children about the 
mystery of life. 

J. C. 


To re Religious Education 01- Adolescents. By Norman E. Richardson, 
Pli.D, Published by The Abingdon Press, New York. Price $0.75 net , 
Gold. 

This handbook on adolescence appears at an opportune time 
for those interested in religious education in China. The material 
has been prepared for Community Schools of Religious Education 
and for Summer Schools. It has been in use for five or six years 
but subject to frequent revision for popular and practical purposes. 

There are eleven short, compact chapters dealing with the 
nature aud meaning of adolescence, the physical, mental, social, 
moral, and religious development of young people, motives and 
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methods of control, character building through play interests and 
activities. Specially significant are the last three chapters which 
discuss, in a practical way for parents and teachers, religious 
education in each of the three periods of adolescence. 

The handbook is only introductory but it is practical and 
serviceable as a textbook lor the group studies suggested by the 
Religious Education Committee of the China Christian Educational 
Association. It is inspirational in its interpretation of the large 
possibilities adolescence holds for the advancement of the Kingdom 
of God. 

The points emphasized, and the general viewpoint of the 
author, supplement admirably the work already begun in the study 
of the Chinese Adolescent by “Bulletin Number Two of the Re¬ 
ligious Education Committee.” We still have to wait for such a 
suggestive study of Religious Education for Chinese Adolescents. 

J. B. W. 


Bov Behavior: Borg hr, W. H, Association Press , New York City, 
$0.90 Gold. 

This little volume is a good introduction to the field of adolescent 
boy psychology and should be of considerable assistance to Sunday 
school teachers and leaders of boys’ clubs as well as parents in 
enabling them to understand the behavior of the adolescent boy. 
The book can hardly be said to make a contribution to the field of 
adolescent psychology for it is at best a review in simple non-tech- 
liical language of some of the results achieved by investigators in 
that field. It can be highly recommended, however, as not only 
acquainting the reader with the field, by introducing the various 
phases of the adolescent boy problem, but helpful in solving these 
problems by making concrete suggestions as to the application of 
psychological principles. It wili certainly be worth reading and 
studying by those who are ignorant or only slightly acquainted 
with the study of adolescent psychology. 

E. J. A. 


Oka r, Ann Written* Exercises in English Composition. Robert S, 
Wood. Macmillan and Co., London, gd. 

This little manual of 95 pages, arranged into forty-four lessons, 
is the fourth of a series arranged for Primary, Junior, Intermediate, 
and Senior divisions. It has been written for English schools and 
uses as examples for analysis selections from English literature. 
Each lesson consists of four parts, the first, a selection for reading 
and analysis ; the second, a group of exercises on the diction and 
construction used in the exercise; the third, a group of exercises 
on word structure and grammar, providing practice in the use of 
words and in condensing the selection ; and the fourth, a group of 
exercises for developing composition ability in the writing of 
biographies, descriptions, correspondence, etc. While the book 
might be used in the last year of the Middle School or the Junior 
College if the work were distributed throughout the whole year, 
the selections used, having so little connection with Chinese life, 
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would make it difficult ti> use the manual effectively. However, 
the wide-awake teacher of KngNsh would find it very profitable to 
go through the pamphlet and get suggestions as to methods of 
assigning work to his students. 

lv. J. A. 


j ii k Ships of Pkack. Uy Basil Mathrws, Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
( ni versify Press. e/f> net. 

A story of missionary ships serving in many parts of the World. 
It tells of the good ship Puff that took the first, missionaries to 
Tahiti and on its second voyage was captured by a French 
privateer. It tells of John Williams, the martyr of Krrotnauga, and 
of the schooner fell at lie built and in which for five years he voyaged 
and evangelized. The story follows of the four ships that since his 
death have home his name and carried on tiie good work in the 
South Pacific. We have, too, thrilling adventures in smaller craft 
on Lake Tanganyika and on the coast of New Guinea. A 
fascinating book full of accurate information. 

C. G. S. 


HrIRK MENTION. 

A School for American Cuii.orkn in China. 

A brief account of plans for the Shanghai American School. 

The Whirring Circi.k. Published by Tin* Young Women's Christian 
Association of China. 

A welt illustrated and ihlcresting account of one phase of Tint Christian 
Movement among Chinese Women. 

Constitution ok Nanking Church Councii.. (Final Revision.) 

A copy of ibis, which can he secured by applying to Nanking Church 
Council, would he useful to those aiming to do similar co-operative work. 

Report of the Washington and f,ee University Alumni Association. 
Personal incidents concerning the members of the Association working in 
China. 

HUI.UCTin No. I, English Svi.i.aiios, published by the Kwnngltiiig 
Christian Educational Association Middle School Principals Committee. 

This gives detailed suggestions as to subject matter, texts, order of pre¬ 
sentation, places of emphasis, and methods. It should help in the organiza¬ 
tion of Courses in English. Very few attempts have been made along this 
line, which makes this syllabus timely and helpful. 

Social UnrksT in thk Unitko Status. Harry F\ Ward, Methodist 
Federation for Social Service. New York. 

A pamphlet full of live material. Deals with the forces responsible for 
present nureal. Tries to answer the question : What are the forces of social 
in,teat aiming at? Shows that a fundamental change in values of social 
organization is. taking place which will make “ productive service and not the 
acquisition of possessions 0 count most in the future. It also contains a short 
statement of Mr. Wtrd’s attitude towards Bolshevism on which suhject.he has 
been misunderstood, 
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Correspondence 


THE TERM QUESTION. 

To the Edilor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—In reference to Mr. 
Clayton's timely letter in your 
August (1919) issue, may I be 
allowed space to add that in 
some way more than one advo¬ 
cate </f “ Shkn ” has been guilty 
of mis-statement, or exagger¬ 
ation. 

At a recent gathering of some 
twenty-seven missionaries repre¬ 
senting nine or ten provinces of 
China, the Term Question was 
brought up, not for argument, 
but for a simple expression of 
opinion. The result was as fol¬ 
lows : —Of the 27 — 

1 preferred to use Shhn, 

8 ,, SlIANGTl, 

18 ,, „ both. 

Your continued article, “Some 
Chinese Ideas of C.od,” is excel¬ 
lent, and should be issued, also, 
in pamphlet form. 

Yours, etc, 
Disciple. 

August 2S, 1919. 

MI AO FAMINE RELIEF FUND. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder.,. 
Dear Sir:— We have now 
dosed this fund, and as a full 
report has been published in the 
newspapers I will not ask you 
to reproduce it in the Recorder, 
but I am sure your readers 
would like to see the short 
financial statement embodied in 
the aforesaid report (published 
fn missionary news), and f 


accordingly send you a copy for 
publication. 

That famine should visit them 
was not an astonishing thing, 
but it was a marvellous revelation 
to the Miao that people so .far 
separated from them should 
come to their help ii; such a 
.substantial manner ; aqd on be¬ 
half of the Miao, and in the 
name of Relief Committee, 
Shanghai, I lender our grateful 
thanks to all who contributed to 
our Fund and enabled us to save 
the lives of so many of the simple 
aboriginal peoples of West China. 

Yours sincerely, 

Wm E. Souter, 
Hon. Sec. Miao' famine Fund. 

THE SHORTENED IUBLH. 

/o the. Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—The brief review 
of " The Shorter Bible ” in your 
August issue is hardly worthy, 
I think, of a “ Seer." He says 
too little—or too much. Some 
portions of this Shorter New 
Testament are delightfully re¬ 
freshing ; but it is not the New 
Testament. This is the fact 
which ought to be made clear. 
This version of the New Testa¬ 
ment may interest “ the present 
age: " but it will not sufficiently 
feed the present Church, and 
one may well question the com¬ 
pilers ’ verdict as to what is of 
“ vital interest," even to the 
present age, especially in the 
Epistles. We will not weep over 
the total loss of Melchizedek; 
but who can claim that the vital 
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interest of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is conserved by cutting 
down the whole of the first ten 
chapters into the space of one ? 
One morning, after reading the 
“Shorter ’ 1 Peter. I remarked 
to my wife that Peter did not 
seem to give that pre-eminence 
to Christ which one would expect 
him to give. It was kindly.sug¬ 
gested that I read f Peter again. 
I got a real Bible and did so, 
and my criticism of Peter was 
changed to a deep fellow-feeling, 
“ in sanctification of the Spirit. 


unto obedience and sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus Christ. 5 ' 
Occasionally there is a real wrest 
mg of the argument, as when, 
after a “vital” omission, the 
next selection begins with 
“ therefore.’ 5 Since we must all 
become as little children in order 
to enter the kingdom, probably 
even we of the present age will 
enter the kingdom mostly by 
reading the whole story, even 
with repetitions, as children like 
to read. 

C. M f. S. 


--- 

Missionary News 


General 


PRISON WORK. 

Work tn the prison in Hwaug- 
pei Hsieti, Hupeh, was really the 
outcome of an arrangement by 
which our mission Chinese doctor 
visited the Yamen twice a week 
to attend any cases of illness 
amongst the prisoners. Their 
condition was pitiable, and on 
the day we decided to write to 
the District Magistrate for per¬ 
mission to visit the prison and 
do what we might for the in¬ 
mates, the evangelist of the 
American Church Mission visited 
us to see what could be done in 
the same direction. 

Our Magistrate is a graduate 
of Wesley College,Wuchang, and, 
although not a Christian, is a 
very enlightened official. He 
received his E. E. B. in Japan. 
He readily gave us permission 
to visit both men and women 
prisoners when we liked. We 
began with two visits each week, 
the A. C. M.. and I,. M. S. being 
each responsible for oue day. 


At first we simply talked in¬ 
dividually and then collectively 
with the prisoners, and gave 
them tracts, etc., but this soon 
proved insufficient so we bought 
copies of the 600 Character 
Readers (>E -p $ 1 ) and or¬ 
ganized classes. Two prisoners 
who are educated men, and un¬ 
dergoing long term imprison¬ 
ment, act as teachers to the others 
and we act as supervisors, while 
we also preach to the men. 

Gradually the whole character 
of the prison has changed, new 
buildings with dormitories in¬ 
stead of cells have been erected 
for those undergoing light pun¬ 
ishment and a hall has also been 
built specially for our use, to he 
used for lectures and classes. 
It is seated and has tables, black¬ 
board, and platform. The Mag¬ 
istrate himself shares in the 
work by lectures to the prisoners 
occasionally. 

At our suggestion, too, work 
has been given to the prisoners 
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and the men are alt making 
leather and cloth soles for 
shoes or making toothpaste. 
They receive a certain percentage 
of the profits, which enables 
them to obtain certain small 
comforts, besides being conducive 
to more orderly life and so to 
better conduct, 

In the summer, through the 
generosity of some of the mem¬ 
bers of our Church In Hankow, 
we were able to buy the men 
face basins, soap, towels and 
have a washstand made for them. 
This added to their comfort and 
to ours. The Magistrate, follow¬ 
ing suit, gave each a fan, and 
the A. C. M. gave them several 
kinds of medicine which they 
needed. 

One man named Chow(Jij) who 
heard the Gospel whilst in prison, 
has, since his release, been em¬ 
ployed by the Yangtse Engineer¬ 
ing Works and has written a 
letter to his late fellow prisoners 
telling them he believes the 
Gospel and has associated him¬ 
self with the Church connected 
with the Works and begging 
them to listen to what we teach, 
as it has the power to change 
lives as proved by himself. 

The work is still in its infancy, 
but is telliug in the city. The 
Magistrate t>egs us to continue 
as he says “ One bad man made 
good is more than ten good men 
made better.” 

It is also an interesting ex¬ 
ample of how the work of our 
various Missions co-mi ogle, and 
of how every type of mission 
work tells upon the others. 
Neither complete without . the 
(►ther and showing unity of pur¬ 
pose to the world. 

J. S. Wasson. 
London Mission, Ilwaugpei. 

Jun« 28th, 1919, 


NOTRS ON TEACHING THK 
PHONETIC vSCSlIPT. 

“ Enclosed please find some 
photos I took of the classes in 
Phonetic Script. We are push¬ 
ing the system all we can. The 
Korean pastors are.also studying 
and teaching it in Eai Yang 
City. I have already sent them 
a lot of material.” 

” For some time I have been 
wanting to write hi order to tell 
you about the success we are 
. -having with the Script. I started 
to learn it in February aud in¬ 
troduced it into our Woman's 
Bible Training School. It is a 
requirement in our three years' 
course now. At the end of the 
term in June the women passed 
a very satisfactory examination 
(oral and written) iu it before a 
large audience. It was to the 
amazement of all present thui the 
women had learned it so easily 
and quickly. I also had six 
workers’ classes in the country 
this spring in the Chefoo district 
and taught the Script to all who 
wished to lent n, advertizing it as 
best I could with the literature 
on hand. .Teachers, old men 
and women aud children were 
interested and I could hear the 
children everywhere repeating 
the alphabet. Some of the Bible- 
women use the “Script” now 
to write letters to me.” 

“ During the first two weeks in 
July we had a large conference 
of all our Chinese workers in 
Chefoo when the Script” was 
taught in eight classes for men 
and in three for women. At the 
eud of the two weeks an exam¬ 
ination was given and we were 
much pleased with 'the result. 
Before opening the conference a 
class was held for those who 
were to teach the “Script.” 
They spent four days in getting it 
thoroughly and learning the best 



A CLASS OF WOMEN STUDYING PHONETIC SCRIPT DURING THE 
SUMMER CONFERENCE AT CHEFOO, IN JULY. 



A CHINESE TEACHER OF THE WOMAN’S BIBLE TRAINING SCHOOL 
TEACHING THE PHONETIC SCRIPT AT CHEFOO. 
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method of teaching it to others. 
Some of our servants have 
learned it, and they sometimes 
surprise us by bringing in a cake 
of pie decorated with a verse in 
the new script.” 


MI AO HAM INK KKUKH HUN1>. 

Receipt a. 

Contribution* through “North 
- China Daily News ’* ... ^6,058.53 

Soul direct to the Associated 
Mission Treasurers, Shang¬ 
hai . 8,625.72 

Received by China Inland 
Mission (partly from Great 
Britain and America) ... 8,062.41 

Total ...#22,746.66 
Expenditure. 

Remitted direct to famine 

districts .#22,732.70 

♦Balance in hand . ' 13.96 

Total ... J22,746.66. 

♦ TliIn small balance together With 
any Itelated contributions will be for¬ 
warded U* the famine district* at tire 
end of this month. 

METHODS USED IN WEKK OF 
KVA NG HI,ISM. 

Our little mission determined 
to get all the blessing there was 
out of the Special Week of Evan¬ 
gelism this year. We observed 
the Week of Prayer from Febru¬ 
ary 8-15, and got up steam for 
the Week of Evangelism, which 
we conducted the following week. 
Eight unsalaried members don¬ 
ated practically their entire time 
during the week and some ol the 
more gifted are still helping witli 
the visiting and Bible Study 
classes oi the follow-up work. 
About the only members who 
did not help were those who had 
gone home to the country to 
spend New Year holidays. 

Four bands of workers divided 
the territory of the city, in the 
morning putting a leaflet on the 
subject of the night’s sermon 


m 

into every home and shop acces¬ 
sible, with a personal word of 
invitation to the evening's lec¬ 
ture. These bands preached on 
the street in their respective 
districts in the afternoon, and 
acted as ushers in the hall at 
night. We succeeded iu getting 
an attendance of the better class, 
and were greatly encouraged to 
see the hall filled with a quiet, 
waiting audience half an hour 
before the meeting. We sent 
reports of the lectures to the 
daily vernacular papers, which, 
however, because of Japanese 
influence we surmised, were not 
friendly to Christian propaganda; 
at least so the Japanese editor 
of the leading daily gave us to 
understand in a conversation. 

If the key-note of our effort 
was the coming of the Great 
King, upon whose shoulders is 
to be the government, its most 
noteworthy feature was the 
wonderful spirit of unity, har¬ 
mony, coniradeshipand zeal man 
fest among otir old members and 
workers. Truly, they got a new 
vision, If nothing were gained 
but this, it would be an invaluable 
asset. This 44 Esprit dc Coi ps " 
shows evidence of permanence, if 
fostered and encouraged. The 
workers and volunteers wanted 
to continue the effort another 
week, and are now asking for 
another such effort in the spring. 
One old 4< Gtmg Seng,” (Master 
of Arts) who was not too promt 
to distribute fra fiefs and preach 
on the street , testified: 4 ‘ AW 

long ago, all you had to do to 
get a look of hate or scorn was 
to mention the name of Jesus. 
Now I have found it is an open 
sesame to every home. I went 
to many residences where, on 
seeing me, they supposed I was 
putting out theatrical bills, and 
commanded me to go. When I 
explained this was Christian 
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literature, without exception 
they begged my pardon, accepted 
it gladly, and asked me to come 
in and have a cup o( tea. I 
have been living right among un¬ 
people all this time, hut I had 
no idea such a change of attitude 
had come over them.*' 

So much tor the subjective 
results As to the objective 
results. We received seventy 
names handed in for Hi hie Study, 
and are organizing classes among 
them according to then station, 
education, am! time o! leisure. 
Three thousand pamphlets were 
put out daily for six days ; not 
promiscuously, but definitely 
placed in a responsible adult's 
hand, always with a word of 
explanation and invitation to 
coiue to the chapel. This is 
seed which will slowly hut surely 
germinate Lust of a//, but not 
least gratifying to our members, 
it is hard to hud a man of any 
station in society in our city 
to-day who does not know Lhe 
name of our mission, where we 
are located, and what we are do¬ 
ing ; and the number of those 
whose attitude is unfriendly is 
very few indeed, f should say the 
pamphlets we put out were all 
stamped with our name and local 
address. 

Joskf W. Ham.. 


SPIRITUAL, PREPARATION. 

Those who read Miss Cable’s 
article in the June number of 
the Chinese Recorder, entitled 
11 The Deepening of the Spiritual 
will be interested in hear¬ 
ing of the retreat conducted 
under her leadership this summer 
at Yutaoho, Shansi, August n 
to 14. 

Some seventy foreigners, mem¬ 
bers of the American Board and 
the China Inland Missions, occu¬ 


f October 

pied mills in the valley this 
summer. The place chosen for 
the retreat was in mills occupied 
by Miss Cable and her associates, 
Miss French, Miss Francesca 
French, Miss Gregg, and Miss 
Mower, Jt was an ideal location 
for this few days of “ rest before 
battle,” and over twenty people 
were able to accept their invita¬ 
tion to "come apart.” Kvcry 
detail of the meetings had been 
planned with the utmost care. 
'Fite day’s program allowed for 
much time to be quiet, and the 
morning watch was kept on llte 
hillsides or in the seclusion of 
a courtyard. One of the most 
appreciated features of the re¬ 
treat was reading at mealtimes, 
when a part of Pilgrim's Prog¬ 
ress, one or another of Hutton’s 
sermons, or a Tagore poem was 
chosen. For the meetings Wey¬ 
mouth’s translation of the New 
Testament was used, and formed 
some of the most thought-pro¬ 
voking materia! for prayer and 
meditation. Music also bad a 
large share in each program. The 
words and tunes of the hymns 
had been selected with respect to 
the purpose of the meetings, and 
the organ preludes and postltides 
made a large contribution to 
the prayerful mood maintained 
throughout the time. 

The gieat, airy "upper room” 
of the mill where the meetings 
were held was kept quiet and 
free for the meetings ; each per¬ 
son occupied an appointed seat 
and held a copy of the order of 
service, so that announcements 
were unnecessary. Five minutes 
before the time of the meeting 
everyone had taken their places, 
and it was clearly evident to each 
one in that little company that 
God rather than man was leading 
in the intercession, singing and 
Bible reading. There was a 
united waiting upon Him during 
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the periods ot silence, too, which 
made a tiiosl valuable ami dis¬ 
tinctive part of each session. 

At the three evening meetings 
and on the occasion of the com 
munion set vice the last afternoon , 
there were addresses given by 
Miss Francesca French, Mr, 
Dreyer, Mr. Pye, and Miss Cable 
respectively. On the last even¬ 
ing, Miss Cable’s address was 
upon the ancient custom of the 
bond-servant in Israel choosing 
to serve his master for life, when 
at the end of the first seven years 
of service an opportunity was 
given him to choose freedom. 
After receiving the earmark, he 
could not, if he would, escape 
from his master's service. It 
was on this occasion that we 
silently accepted the pledge ot 
consecration - a re affirmation of 
our total commitment to our 
Master and unswerving fidelity 
to His cause. 

One of the most refreshing 
elements of those few days to¬ 
gether was the atmosphere of 


leisute—leisure for an unhurried 
morning watch upon the nearby 
hillside; for umnleriupled con¬ 
versation between friends ; tor 
quiet reading of some helpful 
book, or meditation upon the 
theme of the day. There was 
no discussion of our common 
problems ; no interchange of 
ideas upon methods. Neverthe¬ 
less, from this united facing of 
Cod and of His Christ, each one 
was strengthened to face the 
problems awaiting him, and with 
clearer insight and renewed vigor 
could return to them, singing 
with conviction the closing verse 
of one of the hymns used : 

“Then fresh from converse with 
vonr I,orrf, depart 
And work till daylight softens 
into even. 

The brief hour* are not lost m 
which ye. learn 

More of your Muster and His 
work in heaven , 1 

Alzina C. Mungkr, 
Taikuhsien, Shansi 


News Notes 


Rev. E. C Eobenstine, Secre¬ 
tary of the C. C. C., arrived in 
Shanghai on September 19, 
1 9 5 9 • 

The Canton Christian College 
reports that they now have the 
largest number of students ever 
enrolled. 

From Sinehow, Shanse, comes 
the information that the “City 
King” finds himself and other 
idols hidden away in a back room 
in his Temple. The rest of the 
rooms have been converted into 
class rooms. 

In T’ai Yuan F11 a society 
called the “ Society for the 


Cleansing ot the Heart 11 has 
been organized, which meets 
weekly attended by several hun¬ 
dreds of the educated classes. 
Certain phases of theism arc 
among the subjects studied. 

From the annual report of the 
“ Presbyterian Church of Eng¬ 
land,” we learn that, for the first 
time, “ The Chiuchew Educa¬ 
tional Report” has been written 
by a Chinese, the son of a 

Pastor.The same report 

also states that the Union Theo¬ 
logical College in Amoy is to be 
closed and that proposals for the 
training of pastors and preachers 
me under consideration. 
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The special offer of I he New 
Map of China published by the 
Far Eastern Geographical Asso¬ 
ciation lias been e x t e n <1 ed. 
Those who desire a good map 
cheap should take advantage of 
this offer. 

We have learned that two big 
department stores in Shanghai 
known as Sincere’s and Wing 
On’s respectively close on Sun¬ 
day and maintain morning reli¬ 
gious services for the benefit of 
their employees who are all ex¬ 
pected to attend. 

We have received copies of 
anti-cigarette posters depicting 
in a striking way the ravages 
of cigarettes among the young. 
They are spoken of as “ Coffin 
Xail >! posters. For further in¬ 
formation write Rev. J.W. Lowe, 
Chefoo. 

Millard'$ Rrvica■ of August 
30, 1919, contains an interest¬ 
ing article on “Chinese Women 
Declare War on the Concu¬ 
bines,” by TT. K. Tong. This 
is an account of the pronounce¬ 
ment against concubinage ol 
the Chinese Women s Patriotic 
Association of Tientsin, which is 
making the first thorough cam¬ 
paign against this evil. This is 
a movement to which we wish 
all success. 

The Y. W. C. A. Normal 
Training School of Hygiene and 
Physical Education begins its 
fiftieth year in September 19* 9 - 
Jt had last year thirty-seven 
girls, representing twelve prov¬ 
inces of China from both mission 
and government schools. Each 
of these girls returns as an edu¬ 
cational leader. All but two of 
those iu the school during the 
last year are Christians, seven¬ 
teen ot them having made their 
decision during the winter. 


[October 

Missionaries at interior, steam- 
served post offices, should note 
that packages weighing up to 
2 2 lbs. can now be sent direct to 
them from the United Stales at 
tlie 12 cents per lb. rate. This 
largei limit of weight lias been 
recently secured from the Chi¬ 
nese government by Postmaster 
Everett, who visited Peking on 
postal matters. 

We have received a copy of 
the “ Programme of Advance,” 
the Report of the Hoard of Co¬ 
operation of the Canton Mission¬ 
ary Conference. It will repay 
study by those who propose to 
lake up similar work for their 
cities. This Board of Co-opera¬ 
tion is certainly a live organiza¬ 
tion. We wish them success in 
the comprehensive way they 
have outlined their plans. 

The Harvest Field for August 
'19 contains an article by Rev. 
Bernard Lucas which points 
out some difficulties unsolved by 
Dr. Eddy’s article on Christian 
Union which we recently pub¬ 
lished. He fears that while the 
Free Churches and the Episcopal 
Churches concerned may accept 
an elected bishopric yd their 
different understandings of what 
the bishopric means will operate 
to cause further difficulty. The 
article is worth reading. 

It has been decided that since 
Shanghai is the national centre 
of missionary facilities and there¬ 
fore equipped with facilities for 
carrying on national campaigns, 
the head office of the Inter¬ 
national Anti-Opium Association 
should be located in Shanghai. 
An office has been secured in the 
building now occupied by the 
China Continuation Committee. 
Mr. Tteii-lan Lin, a native of 
Foochow, has been appointed as 
the National Secretary, and lias 
already taken up his work. 
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In The London and China 
Express of August 7th, 1919, 
reference is made to a number 
of very ancient Chinese Docu¬ 
ments, now 111 the British 
Museum. These were discovered 
in a cave-library 011 the extreme 
North-West frontier of Kansu 
which was apparently walled 
up in the years 1034-1037 A D. 
Many of the documents bear 
dates ranging from about 400 to 
1000 A. D.; one, an official 
census, was actually dated 416 
A. D. The majority of the 
documents are Buddhistic works. 
Some of the fragments of 
secular literature are most 
interesting, one of these being 
a piece of the “ Spring aud 
Autumn Annals ” This hoard 
was discovered in 1907 by Sir 
Aurel Stein, 

A missionary in Yunnan 
writes,—“ Pastor Ting is having 
every opportunity to experience 
for himself what pioneer mission¬ 
ary work really amounts to, and 
he has shared our joys and our 
sorrows with such real under¬ 
standing that our hearts have 
been warmed and our faith 
strengthened. It is impossible 
to travel with a mau for days 
over such a country as ours and 
under such conditions as we have 
to meet, without learning what 
stuff that man is made of, and 
we are agreed that Pastor Ting 
is all that we have heard of liiru 
and even more. We believe that 
his prayers aud observations will 
be used to hasten the coming of 
Christ’s Kingdom in Yiinuau.” 

A short time ago Mrs. Ting 
Id Mei gave an exhibition of the 
work done in the kindergarten 
which she opened in Yunnanfu 
last May. She invited the 
parents, aud a large number 
came, among them some of the 
best and most prominent families 


in the city. A China Inland 
missionary who was present 
writes that the children did beau¬ 
tifully, that the audience was 
delighted, and that at the close 
of the exercises one of the proud 
fathers expressed his apprecia¬ 
tion in warm words of praise. 
Mrs. Ting replied that the kin¬ 
dergarten was opened primarily, 
not to entertain the little ones, 
but to teach them about Jesus 
Christ, and she hoped every 
father and mother would learn 
to love and serve Him too. 

Miss U and Miss Chen, in 
connection with their school for 
women and girls in Yiinnati- 
fu, gave a cinematograph en¬ 
tertainment. A missionary in 
speaking of it says, “When I 
arrived, the large school-room 
was crowded with the pupils and 
their friends. Tittle Miss Chen 
was up in front preaching a real, 
live, Gospel sermon. She taught 
the people to repeat, ‘ Jesus is 
our Saviour,’ explaining the 
meaning, and then gave an earn¬ 
est invitation to every one to 
attend the Sunday services. 
These Chinese missionaries are 
getting hold of a different class 
of people from those among whom 
we work. They already have 
access to seventy of the better 
class homes,—homes that for the 
most part have been closed to us 
although we have been working 
in the city more than thirty 
years.” 

Ting Li Mei recently took 
some country trips in company 
with Rev. Mr. Flagg of Teng- 
yueh near the border of Burmah, 
and the latter writes most beauti¬ 
fully of Pastor Ting’s spirit. 

He tells of a time when an 
unusually long, hard journey lay 
before tbem and he left Pastor 
Ting behind thinking be could 
not endure the fatigue of the 
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day’s travel. But, to his surprise, 
at nine o’clock that night Pastor 
Ting appeared, wet to the skin, 
having ridden on horseback from 
early dawn in the drenching rain 
and over terrible roads. Eveu 
then he was ready to hold a 
preaching service if it seemed 
advisable ! Every one is writing 
of the inspiration Pastor Ting 
has been to them. 

In the So. M. E. School at 
Sungkiang there was a Chinese 
man teacher who for eleven 
years had heard the Gospel 
in the daily chapel services 
of the school. But his heart 
remained dosed to Jesus Christ. 
He came to every meeting held 
by Miss Ruth Paxsou and drank 
in the truth given as the parched 
ground takes in the refreshing 
rain. The last day of the meet¬ 
ing, constrained and directed by 
the Spirit of God, a missionary 
went to him to ask him 
to become a Christian. He did 
and gave himself to Christ with 
an abandon and joy. That led 
him to make a marvelous testi¬ 
mony before the whole school 
in the afternoon meeting; made 
him want to take his turn 
leading chapel immediately and 
further expressed itself in his 
public confession of Christ 
through baptism a few weeks 
later. God worked with mighty 
power in other lives also. 

In a meeting held in Hangchow 
Union High School by Miss 
Paxsou forty-six confessed Jesus 
Christ as their Saviour for the 
first time. One was a very hard¬ 
hearted girl who had been in the 
school for seven years. Six were 
from the city of Kashing and 
belonged to the wealthiest, most 
influential and highly educated 
families who were much opposed 
to Christianity. I have heard 
that, since returning home, some 
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of these girls have been giving 
such a consistent, true testimony 
that already some of the other 
members of their family are 
becoming interested and are 
willing to attend church. Twenty 
of the forty-six girls were 
baptized before leaving school. 

In connection witli meetings 
in the M. E. Girls’ School in 
Chinkiang, Miss Paxson says: 
“It was indeed a rare joy to me 
to see how ably aucl beautifully 
Miss Sui Wang, a returned stu¬ 
dent from America, carried on 
the work of that school. I have 
never gone into any school where 
there was more thorough pre¬ 
paration through prayer and 
personal work for the meetings. 
It is no wonder that thirty-eight 
girls became followers of Jesus 
Christ, leaving only a few of the 
tiny tots who were not Chris¬ 
tians. There is therefore real 
pathos tinged with humor in the 
prayer made by one dear 
little orphan who lives winter 
and summer in the school and 
has no chance for personal work 
save among the non-Christian 
pupils. “Eord, in the Bible it 
says, ‘ the laborers are few and 
the fields white unto harvest.’ 
And that is the way it has 
always been in our school. But 
now we all want to be laborers 
and there isn’t anyone to win.” 

Dr. Ralph A, Ward, together 
with several experts along vari¬ 
ous lines, has arrived in China 
with a view' to promoting the 
Methodist Centenary throughout 
Methodist centres in China. Dr. 
Ward is China Secretary of the 
Board af Foreign Missions with 
official designation as Associate 
Board Secretary. This is a 
departure from previous practice 
and is an attempt to give more 
detailed attention to field needs. 
Associated with Dr. Ward are 
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Mr. C. W. Wood, of the Editorial 
Staff of the New York World, who 
will keep up the publicity end of 
the campaign; Mr. C. A. Jones 
will work with Rev. Paul Hutch¬ 
inson to gather material for 
the use of the Board ; Mr. J. I. 
Parker after language study will 
devote his attention to gathering 
statistics in which work he has 
had varied experience; lieuten¬ 
ant Stanley High will travel 
with Dr. Ward as his secretary 
and Miss Helen Griffiths, who 
has been in the Board room, will, 
after language study, take on 
work as a missionary. The Meth¬ 
odists plan to transfer to China 
the impulse of their great Centen¬ 
ary drive. They are hoping 
especially to develop the Chinese 
contingent of the Methodist army. 
Our whole missionary work in 
China will feel the influence 
of this energetic drive by the 
Methodists. 

Mr. Robert P. Wilder, Re¬ 
ligious Work Director of the 
War Work Council of the Y. M. 
C. A., in making his very in¬ 
teresting report on the activities 
of the Religious Work Bureau, 
states among other things that 
approximately 88,000 Bible Class 
sessions were held in the various 
camps, naval stations, and army 
posts, with an approximate at¬ 
tendance of 2,225,000 soldiers. 
He has this interestingparagraph 
about Christian literature: 

“The Christian Literature 
Committee, with Dr. Robert E- 
Speer as chairman, has been the 
agency for publishing, purchas¬ 
ing, or receiving as gifts, 
seventy-five different booklets 
and leaflets, totaling 15,000,000 
copies. There have been donated 
through our Bureau by the 
American Bible Society, 1,100,- 
000 New Testaments; and there 
have been published 3,119,000, 


making a total of 4,219,000 New 
Testaments received, ordered 
and distributed among the Army 
and Navy since the beginning of 
the war, besides 2,024,546 Scrip¬ 
ture portions. 

“lu some of the camps Bible 
study lias filled a large place. 
In several from twenty-five to 
fifty per cent of the men have 
enlisted in Bible Classes. There 
were few camps that wholly 
neglected Bible study .—Bible 
Society Record, July 1919. 

One decision which brought 
us great joy in the union evangel¬ 
istic meetings for women in 
Shanghai was that of Mrs. Seng. 
She is the mother of two beauti¬ 
ful girls who became Christians 
several years ago. The daugh¬ 
ters steadfastly worked attd 
prayed to win the mother to 
Christ, until she did really be¬ 
lieve on Christ in her heart. 
But there was something which 
kept her from an open confession 
of Christ as her Saviour — a 
something very, very common in 
Chinese homes ; that something 
was a devout idol worshipper— 
Mrs. Seng’s old mother, whose 
heart would be broken and whose 
hope of being cared for in the 
future life would be utterly 
swept away if her family became 
followers of “The Jesus doc¬ 
trine.’ ’ The old grandmother 
believed profoundly in her idols; 
she rose daily at three or four 
o’clock in the cold of winter 
and the heat of summer to wor¬ 
ship them and continued in one 
round of ceremonies,—including 
often times 10,000 prayers,—until 
noon with nothing to eat. She 
was a very strong-minded wom¬ 
an who despite her seventy-eight 
years practically ruled the house. 
So although Mrs. Seng believed 
011 Jesus Christ in her heart, she 
said she must wait until after 
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her mother’s death to confess 
Him before others. Can you 
then enter into the joy I felt 
when I saw the two daughters 
bring their mother to the first 
meeting and the stilt greater joy 
when the second day not ouly 
the mother came but the old 
grandmother (the first time she 
had ever been in such a meeting) 
and the even more abounding joy 
when the mother stood and con¬ 
fessed Christ as her Saviour 
before the dear old grandmother, 
the very first time the invitation 
was given- Who can say that 
God does not answer prayer ? 
But .... a day or so after the 
meetings closed, Mrs. Seng was 
stricken with facial paralysis and 
then did not the old grand¬ 
mother tell the “ heathen” 
neighbors say “I told you so.” 
They tormented her greatly by 
telling her she hail offended the 
gods and this was their punish¬ 
ment. But again God heard and 
answered prayer for the mother. 
Will you not pray that God will 
constantly keep Mrs. Seng true 
to Jesus Christ and strong in 
Him?— Ruth Paxson. 

April 15-19 the evangelistic 
meetings for women which had 
been planned by the Union 
Evangelistic Committee of Shang¬ 
hai were held. These were what 
we call 11 personalized ” meetings. 
By that is meant that every 
non-Christian woman in attend¬ 


ance is brought by a Christian, 
through whose personal work 
and prayer she has been pre¬ 
pared to make an intelligent 
decision for Christ. A daughter 
would bring her mother; a 
teacher her pupil ; a pupil her 
classmates; a friend her friend. 
Consequently people from all 
classes of society were there. 
Four women from one of the 
wealthiest and most prominent 
families in Shanghai came daily, 
three of whom made an open 
confession of Christ as their 
Saviour the first day the invit¬ 
ation was given. Sitting in the 
same row with them might be 
an amah or even a little slave 
girl. Altogether about 150 per¬ 
sons, Christian and non-Chris¬ 
tian, attended the meetings, out 
of which came sixty-five decisions 
for the Christian life. This 
shows how faithfully and 
thoroughly the personal work 
had been done. One teacher in 
a government school won two 
pupils and a neighbor - friend. 
East fall we had groups in per¬ 
sonal work to prepare the Chris¬ 
tians to win others to Christ. 
From one school, only three 
teachers had been permitted to 
come as we wanted to keep the 
groups small. But they passed 
on the message to some of their 
pupils so faithfully that fifteen 
girls came, each bringing a noti- 
Christiati who made her decision 
for Christ.— Ruth Paxson. 
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BIRTH. 

August : 

28th, at Mienyanghsieu, Sze., to 
Rev. and Mrs. F. Boreham, C.M.S., a 
son. 

DEATHS. 

July : 

21st, at Kuliaug, Fu., Dr. Ellen M. 
Lyon, M.E.M. 

29th, at Tungcbwau, Sze., Helen 
Porter, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. P. 
Rodwell, F.F.M.A., of heart failure 
following acute colitis. Aged three 
years and one month. 

August : 

14th, at Yungcbowfu, Hun., Rev. 
Janies Parker, C.M.S., from dysentery. 

At Loonghsieu, Kan., Rev. William 
G. Colby, C.A. 

At Wuchow, Si., Rev. Alvin W. 
Field, C.A., from malignant malaria. 

September : 

4th, at Yunnanfu, Yuu., Mr.Stanley 
B. Collins, Y.M.C. A., from heart 
failure. 

ARRIVALS, 

July : 

28th, from War service in Bohemia, 
Dr. and Mrs, O. T. Logan (ret.), F.N. 

August : 

From U.S.A., Miss Theresa Severin, 
Y.W.C.A. 

3rd, from U.S.A., Miss A. E. Byerly, 
A.C.M. 

8tli, from U.S.A., Mrs. J. B. Woods 
and family (ret.), P.S. 

9U1, from Canada, Rev. H. Bishop 
(ret.), C.M.S. 

12th, from U.S.A., Miss Mabel 
Craig, Rev. and Mrs. J. C. Crenshaw 
(ret.), P.S ; Dr. and Mrs. F. Tucker 
(ret.), A.B.C.F.M, 

21 st, from U.S.A., Rev. O. J. Krause 
(ret.) M.E.F.B.; Dr. C. S. F. Lincoln, 
Miss Marcia Lincoln, Rev. J. A. Mac¬ 
Donald, Miss V. PI. Hughes, A.C.M. 

24th, from U.S.A., Miss M. King 
(ret.), Mr. James H. Pott, Mr. 

W. A. S. Pott, Miss M. S. Mitchell, 
Miss M. F,. Wood, A.C.M.; Rev. Paul 
D, Twinem, P.N.; Miss E- F. Cooper 
(ret.), Miss Myra McDade, Mr. Stanley 
High, Miss E. L, Knapp (ret.). Miss 


II. Griffiths, Miss Fearon (ret.), M.E.; 
Mr, P. M. Hamlin, Y.M.; Miss I. W. 
Ames, S.A.S.; Dr. Robt. S. Stone, 
Un. Med. Coll.; Miss M. E. Wood 
(ret.), A.C.M.; Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
Dobson (ret.), Rev. and Mrs. E. J. 
Winans, M.E.F.B.; Miss A. C. Logghi 
(ret,), C.M.M.L.; Miss J. A. Marriott 
(ret.), W.F.M.S.; Dr. Carr Harris 
(ret.), P.C.C.; Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
Newton and family (ret), S.B.C.; Mr. 
David Z. T. Yui, Y.M.C.A. 

From Canada, Mrs. Jajfray and 
daughter (ret.), 

25th, from U.S.A.; Rev. Ralph A. 
Ward (ret.), Mr. Chas. N. Wood, Mr. 
C. A. Jones, Mr. and Mrs. J, I. Parker 
and infant daughter, Miss Elizabeth 
Goucher (ret,), Miss Anna Graves, 
Miss Hester Carwright, Miss J. A. 
Marriott (ret,), M.E.M. 

30th, from U.S.A., Miss C.G. Curtis, 
A.C.M.; Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Lequear 
(ret.), R.C.U.S. ; Rev. and Mrs. H. J. 
Brown (ret.), Rev. and Mrs. W. S. 
Voth, Rev. and Mrs. S. J. Govering, 

M. G.C.; Rev. and Mrs. J. B. Carpeuter 
(ret.), C.M.S.; Mr. Chas. P. Barkman, 
P.N. 

September : 

1st, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. C, 

N. Laird and children, Miss Ruth. 
Millard, Mr. and Mrs. Brownell and 
children, Mr. Harry L. Caldwell, 
C.C.C. ; Mrs. Wellwood and daughter 
(ret.) A.B.F.M.S. 

From England, Miss Mary Roberts 
(ret.) L.M.S. 

From U.S.A,, Dr. C. K. Edmunds, 
Mr. W. L. Funkhouser, C.C.C. 

From U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. H. J. 
Caldwell and five children (ret.), 
M.E.M.; Miss Jeanette Beall, M.D., 
Miss Demarest, Mr. and Mrs. Larson, 
S.B.C.; Mr. D. E. Crabb, P.N.; Mr. 
Herring. Jr., Miss Watson, Miss 
Riddell.; Miss C. Flagler N.H.M.: 
Miss Alice Evans; Miss Pearl Cong- 
don. 

12th, from U. S. A., Mr. F. A. 
McClure, C. C. C. 

19th, from U. S. A., Rev, Paul 
Hutchinson (ret.), Rev. Edward J. 
Aeschliman, Miss Clara Collier (ret.), 
Dr. Emma Robbins (ret.), Dr. Laura 
E. Jones, Miss E. F. Sprunger, M. E. 
M., Miss Williford, Mr. and Mrs. 
Benjamin, A. B. F. M. S.; Mr. Gardner 
Tewksbury (ret.) I. W. M.; Miss S. B. 
Packer. 
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20th, from Finland, Miss E. Cajauder 
(ret.), C. I. M. 

From Canada, Miss Olive Mackay, 
Y. W. C. A. 

From England, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Hunt (ret.), C. I. M. 

From U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Yard aud four daughters (ret.), Prof, 
and Mrs. Henry V. Lacy aud two 
children (ret.). Miss Ellen J. Nevitt 
(ret.), Miss Edith Youtsey (ret.), Miss 
Louise Ankeny, Mr. Lyster Hethering- 
ton, Mr. Chas. A. Parker, Mr, and Mrs. 
I M. Doolittle and infant, Mr. aud 
Mrs. Norvil Beemaii, Dr. and Mrs. 
Lennox and two children (ret.), M. E. 
M.; Miss Virginia Atkinson, Miss 
Lucile Mayer, Miss Clark, Miss Alsop, 
M. E. S.; Miss Blanche Best, Miss 
Daisy Brown, Miss Hester Carter, Miss 
Nellie Davis, Miss Ethel Hartley, Miss 
Caroline Huie, Miss Martha Job, Miss 
Harriet Reitveld, Miss Nellie Scott, 
Miss Elizabeth Wetherall, Miss Eliza¬ 
beth Vright, Y. W. C. A.; Dr. and 
Mrs. J. H. Daniels, Miss Harriett 
Stroll, Miss F B. Patterson, Rev. and 
Mrs. Du Bois Morris and children 
(ret.), Mr. Maxwell Chaplin, P. N.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Pliraner, Y. M. C. A.; 
Miss W. Roeder, A. B. F. M. S.; Miss 
Henrietta Gardiner (ret.), P. E.; Miss 
Lois E. Russell, C. M. M.; Dr. J. W. 
Pell (ret.), W. M. M. S.; Miss M. D. 
Fine, Miss L. I. Sargent, Mr. aud Mrs. 
Van Dyck, P. N., Rev. and Mrs. E. C. 
Lobenstiue and two children, Ck, C.C.; 
Miss Emma Silver, P. N. 

22nd, from U. S. A., Miss Anna 
Pittman, Miss P. Stone, Miss Ilean 
Tang (ret.), M. E. M., Rev. and Mrs. 
J, D. Smart aud family, Rev. and Mrs. 
Carson and two children (ret.), M. E. 
S. ; Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Foster, Dr. 
Glass Davitt (ret.), Miss Hill, Dr. and 
Mrs. J R. B. Branch (ret.), Y. M.; 
Mr. and Mrs. S. W. Wkitener, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. R. Snyder, R. C. U. S. ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Sckmalzried, E. A.; Mr. 
and Mrs. H. G. Romig and family 
(ret.), Miss Tabor, Mr. and Mrs. 
G. F. Browne (ret), P, N.; Miss Crane, 
Miss Blanchard. 

DEPARTURES. 

Juni£ : 

To U. S. A., Misses Harriet M. Smith, 
Lily K. Huass, Y. W, C. A. 

1st, to Australia, Mrs. E. G. Bevis 
and child, C. I. M. 

I2tli, to England, Miss E. C. Baily, 
C. I. M. To U. S. A., Rev. J. A. Muller, 
A. C. M.; Mr. E. G. Bevis, C. I. M. 


19th, to tJ. S. A., Miss S. H. Reid, 
Miss M, A. Hewitt, A. C. M, 

22nd, to England, Bishop and Mrs. 
W. W. Cassels, Miss D. H. Cassels, 

C. I. M. 

28th, to U. S. A., Miss Mary I. Jones, 
A. B. F. M. S., Miss Edith Sawyer, 
Y. W. C. A. 

August: 

7th, to U. S. A., Mrs. F. M. Mokler 
and family, Y. M. C. A. 

9th, to U. S. A., Bishop and Mrs. 

D. T. Huntington aud child, Mrs. A. 
W. Tucker and children, Mr. D. 
Roberts, Mr. G. S. Mosher, A. C. M. 

12th, to U. S. A., Rev. W. J. Drum¬ 
mond, Miss Ada C. Russell, Miss M. 
Mason, P. N.; Mr. and Mrs. H. S. 
Gott, Y. M. C. A.; Rev. and Mrs. J. V. 
Latimer, A. B. F. M. S.; Dr. and Mrs. 
C, Wassell and family, P. E. To 
Scotland, Miss C. B. MacGill, Miss A. 
McQuillan, C. S. F. M. 

14th, to U. S. A., Miss A. Smirnoff, 
C. I. M. 

16th, to U. S. A., Mr. O. G. Starrett. 
Y. M. C. A. 

26 th, to U. S. A., Dr. U. K. Koo, 
Sister Anita, A. C. M. 

27th, to U. S. A , Sister Flora Moe 

L. U. M.; Dr. Samuel Cochran and 
son, P. N.; Miss Gertrude Howe, 
W. F. M. S.; Mr. and Mrs. George M. 
Newell, A. B. C. F. M., Miss Ruth F. 
Hahn, R. C. U. S, 

SfiPTtjMBBR : 

1st, to U. S. A., Bishop and Mrs, F. 
R. Graves, Bishop L. H Roots and 
John and Logan, Mr. John S. LittelJ, 
Miss S. C. Tomlinson, Mr. and Mrs, 
V. H. Goweu, A. C. M. 

5th, to England, Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Best and two children, Mr. aud Mrs. 
C. H. Judd and two children, C. I. M. 

6tli, to England, Miss Ada II. 
Bettinson, C. M.; Miss Mary Ferguson, 
Ind.; Mrs. Baxter and son and daugh¬ 
ter, U. M. C.; Miss Edwards, Rev, 
and Mrs. J. G. Beach, C. M, S.; Mr. 
aud Mrs. O. Stevenson, and two 
children, Miss G. Rees, Miss A. R. 
Darling, Miss N. KL. Burehell, C. I. M. 
To U. S. A., Miss Edith M. Gajdord. 

M. E. M. 

14th, to U. S. A., Rev, atul Mrs. 
K. F, Stewart and two children, Mrs. 
J. W. Bovyer, Ind., Mr. and Mrs. G. H. 
Seville and three children, C. I. M. 
To Cair.ida, Rev. and Mrs. B. H. 
Alexander aud two children, C. I. M.; 
Miss Lillian F. Shore, C. A. 
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Valesstlne’s Meat-juice. 

Endorsed fey Leading Mernbsis of the Medical Profession of the United States, 
Great Britain and Germany t and employed In Insane, Inebriate, 
Government ana General Hospitals and Sanatoriams. 


Soochow Hospital, Soochow, China. 

I have used Valentine’s Meat-Juice with most gratifying results in several 
cases. 

A Cass of Posx-ParTum Hemmorrhagr—-L ady aged 35; lost an enor¬ 
mous quantity of blood ; hemmorrhage was checked, but patient sank rapidly 
from exhaustion ; stimulants only gave temporary relief, on account of inability 
to replace lost blood. Gave a mixture of Meat-Juice and water, 1 to 12, two 
teaspoonfuls every ten minutes. Patient revived, pulse reappeared, respiration 
less sighing and more regular ; and by continuing the treatment until two bottles 
had been taken, she was restored, and is to-day a hearty, healthy woman. 

Ke also gives a case of cholera-infantum, and adds: 

In both cases the peculiar merit of the Meatjuice lay in its being able to 
supply a circulating medium as near in character to the blood as can be well ob¬ 
tained. It is ready for osmosis whether in the stomach, upper or lower bowel. 
It is an excellent thing to give by rectal enema, with or without brandy. 

I use it daily in hospital and private practice, and feel that I cannot recom¬ 
mend it too highly 

WALTER R. LAMBUTH, 
Surgeon-in-Charge, Soochow Hospital. 
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2 essary to introduce 
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Herm Kummell, 
Physician-in-CkieJ 
of the Marine Hos¬ 
pital. 
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Putting the felt on a Mongol tent. 



Interior of a Mongol tent. 
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MONGOL WOMEN MAKING FELT. 

The felt so made is used for a covering for the tents. 



MONGOLS GATHERING “ ARGOL.” 

Argol or dried dung is the only fuel in South Mongolia. 
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Editorial 

Is the Christian Church in China to lead in 
tTbc Christian ©p* „ , 

pottunftB in Gbtna. soclal ^construction, or simply to offer pal- 

liatives for mistakes made by other leaders ? 
If it expects to be a living force in the China of to-day it must 
help direct all outstanding movements. Toilers in China are 
beginning to echo the demands of those in the West. In the 
last analysis this is an attempt to make life more liveable and 
break the bonds of exploitation. Christianity has a message 
to those on both sides of the labor struggle. Aie we getting 
ready to deliver it ? There is a growing demand for industrial 
education or a better practical preparation for life. To help 
solve such life problems is to show one’s right to leadership. 
How far are we planning to participate in this movement? 
The Chinese Student Movement is evidence of a growing 
national consciousness. Whatever mistakes it has made or may 
make, it is headed in the right direction. It needs sympathy 
and guidance. Is the Christian Church giving these ? The 
League of Nations, though it does not come up to the ideals 
which gave it birth, yet stands for an attempt at world co¬ 
operation which is essentially Christian. Are the Christian 
forces giving evidence of ability to follow suit on world lines? 
Can Christian leaders show themselves as big or a little bigger 
than modern politicians ? Only thus can moral leadership be 
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won and held ! The answer to this is the Inter-Church Move¬ 
ment, which should finally become a World League of Chris¬ 
tians. Can the Churches beat the Stales in working together ? 
All these movements are stirring China and combining to 
produce the biggest opportunity for the Chinese Christian Church 
that has ever yet presented itself. Are we big enough to seize 
it ? Have the Christian forces a message to meet the needs of 
the hour and the day that will prove their right to leadership ? 


3 ntet*Cburcb 
World Movement, 


* * * 

“ News of America’s big schemes have often 
been received on this side of the water with 
an easy good-natured tolerance. After the 
bitter experience of five years of war and in view of the present 
dangers of the industrial situation, we are the more ready to 
listen to a call to think things through, and adjust our plans 
to the new conditions. And such a call is involved in the 
Inter-Church World Movement in America. No one to-day 
doubts that a new world-order is coming into being, but there 
is a widespread feeling that the character of the new order is 
independent of individual and corporate effort. Sir Michael 
Sadler spoke of this at the Conference of Secretaries of British 
Missionary Societies, recently held at Norwood, and quoted the 
words of Adam Smith written more than a hundred years ago : 
4 The new order will spontaneously and of its own accord 
establish itself.’ Sir Michael showed how vital it is to see the 
fallacy in such an attitude of mind, and to recognize that the 
new industrial and spiritual fabric depends upon the moral and 
spiritual forces brought to bear on the minds of men and 
nations by the deliberate action of men.” Editorial, Church 
Missionary Review , September, 1919. 

In the October (1919) issue of the Far Eastern 
Review , there is a stimulating article headed 
“Invest in China.” The writer thinks that 
America has failed to achieve moral leadership in the Far East, 
but recognizes that the Chinese have a friendly attitude towards 
Americans, though he believes that this is personal rather than 
national, and due to the good will created by missionaries and 
educationalists of this nationality. 

44 As philanthropists Americans have made a great success 
in China. As diplomatists they have made monumental 
failures.” He feels that many Americans have misunderstood 


Gbe UnbUBtrlal 
©pportunttE. 


1919J 
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China, and suggests that what is needed is for them to become 
“at home” in China, and not simply visitors. It is proposed 
that an American Industrial Promotion Company should be 
formed, with a capital of possibly five million dollars, which 
should assist in industrial development in China by surveying 
opportunities and supplying experienced help and advice. In 
other words, to make business promotion a specialty. The 
writer’s faith in China is shown in the following stirring para¬ 
graph, and it is because his optimistic attitude has a message 
for all that we refer to this article :—“ It is also a mistake to 
believe that China is absolutely dependent upon the support of 
other countries. For the time being she is weak. She can be 
imposed upon. She can be robbed hither and yon. But she has 
a wheat field a thousand miles long and six hundred miles broad. 
She has a rice field of the same dimensions. She has 150 mil¬ 
lion men, young and old, to till those fields. She has 150 million 
women who have given or will give birth to sons. Until the 
fields cease to yield, or the women become barren, there is going 
to be a China—a China with her face toward the future.” 

This breathes a spirit of enterprise worthy of emulation. 
It also raises the question whether Christian missions should 
not become “at home” in China by the establishment of per¬ 
manent mission headquarters. 

* -* * 


In the October (1919) issue of the Far Eastern 
e Rwww there are two other articles which pro¬ 
phesy progress along impoitaut lines. The one 
refers to a plan to establish an Industrial University for China. 
In this scheme Professor C. W. Woodworth, professor of 
Entomology in the University of California, who recently spent 
his Sabbatical year in China, is deeply interested. The plan, 
as outlined, is to secure the necessary capital and the first 
teachers in America. The enterprise is to be launched as a 
Christian mission. How far matters have gone in making this 
more than a paper scheme we do not know. It is significant 
because it indicates a movement on the part of the Christian 
forces in China to meet the demand for industrial education. 

xAnotlier scheme in the same issue of this magazine denotes 
considerable practical thinking on the part of the writer, P. T. 
Chou. Iu his article plans for a National Highway Bureau are 
outlined. This Bureau, it is hoped, will work out a system 
of fifty-one national highways in China. These highways, 
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which will have an aggregate mileage of 30,823, can be built, 
the writer believes, in leu years. The proposed budget of the 
scheme amounts to about fifty million Mexican dollars. Such 
a scheme if carried out would indeed change the face of China. 


ttbe ©pen jorum. 


* * * 

The open forum, which in principle consists 
of public addresses followed by discussion 
and questions, has become very popular in the United States. 
It is a democratic movement which promotes intelligence on 


civic and other questions and is based on the belief that most 
civic evils have their roots in lack of mutual understanding. 
When held in, or in connection with, the church it promotes 
co-operation between the community and the Church along 
lines of social welfare. Given a capable presiding officer and 
a subject of live interest it should not be hard to promote this 
method of civic education in China. The freedom of discussion 
of the tea-shop should be utilized to promote civic conscious¬ 
ness and co-operation. Such a forum can start in a small way 
and result in large interest and influence. It would combat the 
ignorance which is at the bottom of the indifference of many 
Chinese to community interests, and make them less easy of 
exploitation by unscrupulous leaders. Many a meeting might 
be enlivened if at the end opportunity were given for discussion 
and question. It would, of course, be easier to use this method 
in port cities where visiting foreigners and returned Chinese 
students or travellers could be utilized in this connection. It is 
one means of breaking up absorption in private affairs and is 
well worth the study of those who believe that the Christian 
Church should help direct civic and national forces. Those who 
desire further information should get in touch with Mr. George 
W. Coleman, presiding officer of the most famous open forum 
in the United States, 220 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass., 
U.S.A. Incidentally this method would offset the long train of 
monologues thrust upon patient and often suffering audiences. 

* * * 

From the report of a missionary who has 

Ken 5mornnfl PtUm recet,t, y been travelling in S. Kiangsu and 

N. Chekiang we regret to learn that there is 
a very distinct slackening in the anti-opium campaign, and a 
serious increase in the use of the drug. In all tlie cities and 
smaller towns smokers can secure the opium without any great 
difficulty. 
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The poorer folk smoke their opium secretly in rooms behind 
the smaller shops or smaller private houses. The richer people 
smoke in their own homes to avoid the levy of blackmail from 
the Yamen underlings. 

A regular system for the carrying ou of the traffic in opium 
has been established between the inland towns and Shanghai. 
The railways, inland streams, and country paths make frequent 
change of route possible. 

By carrying small quantities per journey smuggling is 
rendered comparatively safe. It seems apparent, however, that 
lower officialdom stands to gain by this nefarious traffic. If 
official China is thoroughly in earnest it has always been able 
to enforce its will. 

Can China allow it to be said that it broke faith with the 
Western Powers when they listened to its plea to cease the 
import of the drug, and thus to make it possible for China to 
root out this evil habit which has wrought so much havoc 
amongst her people ? 

^ ^ ^ 


Three committees of the Kikungshan 

Significant TResolutious _ ~ c . , % 

on flMagtonarv Missionary Conference appointed to 

finances. ~ consider the Inter-Church World Move¬ 

ment made special recommendations on 
financial matters which were later adopted by a fairly repre¬ 
sentative gathering of missionaries. These resolutions, which 
are self-explanatory, are as follows :— 


From the Committee on Publicity :—That we communicate 
with the Home Committee of the “ luter-Cliurch World Move¬ 
ment” urging them in their letter to the Chinese Church not to 
mention the extent of the contributions from the Home Churches 
lest the voluntary effort in the Chinese Church be stifled. 

From the Committee on Finance: — (a) That money from 
the above fund (Inter-Church World Movement) should be 
used principally for opening up new work. (£) That any 
monies to be used for existing work where churches have been 
formed should only be given on condition that the Chinese 
Church contributes with corresponding liberality. 

From the Committee on Life Service :—That there be such 
increase in the pecuniary rewards of service that our Chinese 
colleagues may work under livable conditions, and the service 
in so far become respectable. The ideal here would be a 
standard of living relatively equal to our own. 


From the poiut of view of the problems of self-support and 
adequate remuneration of Christian workers these are suggestive 
recommendations. 
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patriotism ai^ Jntcrcession 

Mir/roN T. Stauffer 

“ If my people, who are called by my name, shall humble themselves and 
pray, and seek my face and turn from their wicked ways, then will I hear from 
heaven, and will forgive their sin, and will heal their land.” II Chronicles 7 : 14 . 


If we really love China our prayers will show it during these humiliating 
and uncertain days. There will lie earnestness and intensity about them. 
Patriotism can wonderfully enrich our intercession. Frequently the Christian 
patriot must intercede before God single-handed—“The men turned from 
thence and went toward Sodom, hut Abraham stood yet before Jehovah.” 
Gen. t 8: 22. “Ahah went to eat and drink; Elijah went to the top of 
Carmel.” I Kings 18: 42. National intercession begins with confession of 
national sin. Witness Ezra upon his knees, with rent garments and out¬ 
spread arms interceding for his nation —“0 my God, I am ashamed and 
blush to lift my face to Thee, for our iniquities are increased over our 
head, and our guiltiness is grown up into the heavens.” Ezra 9; 6. National 
intercession necessitates intense pleading for forgiveness—“O Lord, hear, 0 
Lord forgive.” Dan. 9: 19. National intercession should result also in willing 
self-sacrifice—'And Moses returned unto Jehovah and said—“Oh, this people 
have sinned a great sin and have made them gods of gold, yet now, if thou 
wilt forgive their sin—; and if not, blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book 
which thou hast written.” Ex. 32 : 31-32. 

China sorely needs Christian patriots who will be mighty intercessors, 
men of faith and hope. If a Hebrew' prophet, single-handed, could pray 
in deliverance for a whole nation, three hundred thousand Christians can 
easily pray in a new day for China. 

The Church in China is challenged by superlative opportunities. Who 
knows what a newly awakened national consciousness will do, when it is full 
grown, if we pray about it. Or where the restless patriotism among govern¬ 
ment and mission school students will carry us, if we do not pray about it. 
China is waiting to hear and respond to a great moral appeal. Who will 
sound this forth ? Shall this appeal have a Christian expression or not? 

For what shall Christian patriots pray— 

(1) That Chinese everywhere may see without delay that the root source 
of their nation’s humiliation and disunion is sin, their sin, our sin. 

(2) That a spirit of repentance may sweep through the Church. 

(3) That the Church may be specially prepared by the Holy Spirit during 
the coming months to take advantage of her superlative opportunities 
and, from love of country, constrain men to love God. 

(4) That revivals may begin this winter among students in mission and 
government schools and set the entire Church spiritually on fire. 

(5) That the Church may be saved from the danger of political entangle¬ 
ments, and religious leaders be given wisdom to guide Chinese 
Christians in giving full and effective expression of their patriotism. 



Contributed Articles 


A Glimpse at Yunnan and the Work of the 
Yunnan Mission Party 

MARY NINDK GAM EWELL 

A T daylight on the twenty-first of last March the Yunnan 
J Mission party, six Chinese and myself, sailed southward 
from Shanghai. A busy, happy week was spent iu 
Hongkong and Canton, holding meetings, and arousing 
fresh interest iu the movement among the Chinese Christians, 
many of whom are contributing generously toward the support 
of the work. From Hongkong we went to Haiphong on a 
small French steamer, making the journey in less than forty- 
eight hours though it often takes twice as long. It was with 
a sigh of relief that on the first day of April our party settled 
down in a third class coach of the train leaving Haiphong for 
Yminanfu, while stowed safely away above, around and in 
front of us were the proverbial “big box, little box, bandbox, 
and bundle.” It must be said in this case, however, that 
numerous as were our pieces of hand baggage, they did not 
include a single bandbox ! Three days’ journey, if all went 
well and there were no breaks on the road, would bring us to 
our final destination, the capital of Yunnan, which is also the 
terminus of the Tonkiu-Yuiman Railway. 

This far-famed railway is one of tlie greatest triumphs of 
engineering skill in the world. Built by the French at a 
tremendous cost in human life as well as in money, along 
much of the way the cost being six thousand pounds per mile 
and in some parts seven thousand pounds, the road was finally 
opened ten years ago, in 1909. Trains do not run at night, 
but at the regular stopping-places there are French hotels and 
Chinese inns for the accommodation of travellers. Let riot the 
unworldly-wise leader, though, imagine that entertainment in 
these hostelries is provided free of charge ! But no one can 
complain of the high cost of travel 011 the Yunnan railroad. 
We paid for our tickets from Haiphong to Yunuanfu a little 
over eleven dollars apiece in French money. A round trip 


NOTH.—Readers of (he Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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ticket from Haiphong to Yunnanfu and back, good for thirty- 
five days, can be bought for the amazingly small sum of 
fourteen dollars and twenty cents. The end of the first day’s 
journey found us at Lao-kai, on the border of Yunnan, where 
the real ascent and the magnificent scenery begin. Between 
Lao-kai and Yunnanfu there are said to be at least one hundred 
and seventy-five bridges, while in a single day Pastor Li of our 
party counted a hundred and ten tunnels. As in serpentine 
fashion we climbed steadily higher and higher, it seemed as if 
we must be on our way to a veritable city of dreams, floating 
among the clouds! Yunnanfu is six thousand four hundred 
feet above sea level, and situated on one of Yunnan’s most 
fertile plains surrounded by the “everlasting hills.’’ Its 
healthful, equable climate makes fires not a necessity in winter 
even for foreigners, while in summer, as soon as the heavy 
rains begin, winter flannels and wraps are likely to be speedily 
donned. 

My pre-conceived notions about Yunnanfu I discovered 
were very far removed from the truth. It was a comfort to be 
told by resident missionaries that others from a distance 
frequently entertained similar misconceptions. I had proofs 
of this myself from remarks made to me before starting for 
Yunnan by various well-informed fellow missionaries, one of 
whom exclaimed, “I almost gasped when I heard you were 
going to Yunnan! Why, where will you stay in Yunnanfu? 
Will you have to live with the aborigines and eat their food ? ” 
My home in the capital was with Mr. and Mrs. Collins, of the 
Y. M. C. A., who occupy a temple which they have made very 
comfortable. There is only one foreign-built mission house in 
the city,—indeed, only two or three of any kind,—and that is 
the property of the Church Missionary Society. One evening, 
as Mr. Collins was bidding his wife and myself goodbye on his 
way to the governor’s for dinner, I remarked laughingly, 
pointing to his dress suit, “I little dreamed I should see one 
of those in Yunnaufu ! ” “ That shows how little you knew 

about us, for I never wore a dress suit as much in my life as 
since coming here.” Not only are the governor and other 
officials friendly and hospitably inclined, but among the 
hundred or so resident foreigners, the majority of whom are 
French, there is quite a little social life. 

Still, Yunnanfu in many ways seems pretty much out of 
the world. Letters from Shanghai were between two and 
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three weeks in reaching Yunnanfu, and sometimes between 
three and four. An important telegram sent from the China 
Inland Mission headquarters in Shanghai reached Yunnanfu 
after thirteen days. A telegram from my husband to me was 
six days on the way, and another sent from L,ao-kai saying 
that he was nearing Yunnanfu, I received the day after his 
arrival. Telegrams are regarded as public property by the 
Chinese telegraph clerks, and their contents liable to be 
heralded throughout the city, to the frequent embarrassment 
of the senders, particularly officials and business men. News 
from the outside world drifts very slowly into Yunnanfu. 
The brief telegrams in French sent daily from Haiphong to 
the French postoffice, were about all we had to'depeud on. 
Newspapers from Hongkong and vShangbai, when they did 
finally come, were eagerly welcomed, but we felt in perusing 
them, not unlike Rip Van Winkles reading ancient history ! 

But in spite of the fact that Yunnanfu is still decidedly 
provincial, it has much to commend it. Those who have 
travelled widely over China declare it to be one of the cleanest 
cities in the whole country. The streets are swept daily and 
garbage is carried away in wheelbarrows or in covered horse 
carts, the latter recently introduced. Sanitary receptacles 
built of cement, for receiving the garbage, are scattered about 
the city. The city drains are opened every spring and washed 
out. During the wet season the rains keep them clean. The 
Police Commissioner, this summer, forbad cherries and apricots 
to be sold within the city walls, because, forsooth, last year 
some people were made sick eating these fruits. But the 
well-meaning official in this particular seemed to me rather 
not unlike those virtuous one.s who strain at a gnat and 
swallow a camel, when street venders everywhere,—and I 
never knew a Chinese city in which oul-door restaurants were 
more popular,—overe selling to young and old, candies, cakes, 
meat and fish, black with flies, and often expo.sed to the hot 
rays of the noonday sun. Later in the season no embargo was 
placed on peaches, one of the most delicious and abundant 
fruits grown around Yunnanfu. The peach orchards along the 
railroad announce to the traveller the near approach to the 
capital. Yunnanfu has had electric light for seven or eight 
years, and last year water works were installed, the Chinese 
generally carrying the water in buckets to their homes from 
the street pumps. There is a fire department with steam 
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engines and an efficient force. The streets, which are of good 
width for a southern Chinese city, are being made still wider 
from time to time as old buildings are torn down. They are 
paved with granite boulders from neighboring quarries, and 
are uneven and hard to walk over except for the smooth path in 
the centre. Repairs are made constantly necessary on account 
of the wear caused by processions of mules, donkeys and 
ponies, laden with salt, rice, charcoal and other merchandise, 
which are continually filing; into the city from the surrounding 
country,—but especially because of the heavy, lumbering 
ox-earts carrying blocks of granite, and that are a distinguishing 
feature of Yunnanfu. In the northwestern section of the city 
are large lotus ponds crossed by a wide, stone-paved causeway 
bordered on each side by an avenue of tall shade trees whose 
branches meet overhead. It is a charming walk. I was told 
that the governor proposes to make here a spacious public park 
by draining the water off the lotus ponds. 

There are several landmarks remaining in the city of the 
days preceding the Revolution. The long, red building on 
slightly elevated ground, where the government offices are 
located and the governor lives, was intended originally for a 
provincial college. The Manchu viceroy’s yamen is now a 
hoys’ Normal School while the long, yellow edifice not far 
from the west gate that was built for the house of Parliament 
is used for a military school. Soldiers are in evidence every¬ 
where, marching through the streets with rifles and knapsacks 
to the strains of stirring martial music, drilling in the open 
places or sweating under the burden of weighty bags of rice 
and grain borne on carrying poles. They are evidently under 
strict discipline, for they are always orderly and well-mannered. 
Whatever else the governor of Yunnan may be, he is first of all 
a military man. He controls, at least nominally, so I learned 
from a high official, the military forces of three provinces, 
Yunnan, Kweichow and Szechwan, two hundred thousand 
men in all. 

Yunnanfu boasts of a mint founded thirty-two years ago 
which turns out from twenty to twenty-five thousand silver 
half dollars daily. Ten cent pieces are also minted but no 
dollars. The money is all circulated within the province 
except what is sent to Kweichow. Wood and not coal is chiefly 
burned in the furnaces, a strange circumstance in forest-denuded 
China. Adjoining the mint is the arsenal. I did not get per- 
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mission to visit this place, but was told that at least five 
thousand bullets is the daily output. No cannon or guns are 
made though they are repaired. Some distance outside the 
south gate of the city is a government foundry. The building 
was formerly the East Hell Temple, or, in other words, the 
temple where the various punishments of hell were pictorially 
represented, and it is popularly called by that name still. 
Eight years ago, at the time of the revolution, when the 
temple became a foundry, its idols were made into building 
bricks. The most interesting work being done at the foundry 
at present is the casting of the new south gate, now nearing 
completion, to be known as the “ Protection of the Country 
Gate.” It is to commemorate the effort made by the South, 
and particularly by Yunnan, during the past few years, to 
preserve the integrity of the Republic. The gate is of cast 
iron and very handsome. It was designed by a Hupeh man 
educated in Japan. 

The schools in Yuunanfu are distinctly poor. This is 
freely admitted by the Chinese themselves. The one exception 
is said to be the military school. There is a large Technical 
School which devotes its attention almost entirely to the study 
of metallurgy, theoretical and experimental. The School of 
Agriculture, with its sixty mow of farmlands outside the city, 
is pitifully deficient, though there is an evident reaching out 
after something better : this was apparent in all the schools, 
an outgrowth of the revolution the Chinese say. But progress 
is slow. At the Girls’ Normal School I saw what I have 
not observed in any other government school for girls, some 
students with bound feet. 

They were especially noticeable in the gymnasium, where 
simple exercises were being taught by a Chinese teacher 
trained in a non-Christian school in Shanghai. Bound feet, I 
was told, are prohibited in the schools,' but evidently the rule 
is not strictly enforced. In no province have I seen more tiny 
bound feet—and these among very small children—than in 
Yunnan. But missionaries unite in affirming that there has 
been a change during the past three of four years, and that it 
will be self-evident as the girl babies grow up. 

At the time of the student strike, the students of Yuunanfu 
turned out for a demonstration and paraded the streets five 
thousand strong with music and banners. The people, usually 
so peaceful, were roused to a high pitch of excitement. Shop- 
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keepers selling Japanese goods received rough handling, and a 
few pedestrians wearing Japanese straw hats, among them a 
military official, were thrown down and severely beaten. 

Yunnanfn has a few small factories. In connection with 
the Model Factory, where a little silk and cotton weaving is 
done, there is a simple, but remarkably well conducted 
industrial boardiug school for young orphan boys. It is 
interesting to note that, with scarcely an exception, the schools 
and factories in Yunnanfn are housed in old-time temples and 
yamens. The home of the Technical School is a temple 
dating back two hundred and fifty years. At a charity 
industrial school the four hundred boys eat their daily rice 
under tlie shadow of gilded idols and sporting demons holding 
revel in high relief on the side walls. One of the city 
dailies,—there are seven in all, each with a circulation of 
several hundred,—owns six large, handworked printing-presses 
which stand in a row directly under as many dust-covered, 
rotting Buddhas of heroic size. The printing-presses, turning 
out sheets of printed matter, seem as much out of place in 
their environment as the electric bulbs fastened to the arched 
gateways of the old city wall! 

Yunnanfu has its philanthropies, and it was there I saw 
one of the worst—it impressed me at the time as the very 
worst—and one of the best I have found in China. The former 
was a “Refuge” for indigent men and women, and seven or 
eight hundred were gathered in it. The living conditions were 
awful, a half dozen families, not individuals, ofteu occupying 
a single room, and that by no means a large one. There was 
a lepers’ quarter. Deaths occur daily in this institution, and 
the way the poor creatures are neglected, it is little wonder. 
In striking contrast to the “Refuge” is the Home for Widows, 
clean and in a measure attractive, where day-schools are provided 
for the children and a wholesome discipline is maintained. 
But no Christian teaching is permitted in this place, whereas 
in the “Refuge” the China Inland Mission has been carrying 
on religious work for some years. 

The Model Prison is twelve years old. When I visited it 
there were between four and five hundred prisoners, about fifty 
of whom were women. Here, as in most of the model prisons in 
China, when there is not money enough to provide industrial 
work for all, it is the women who suffer. Formerly, the 
women in this prison did silk weaving, but latterly they have 
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been deprived of this healthful occupation, and now it is only 
a favored few who have money with which they can buy 
material to make tatting and stitch shoes in their cells. A 
large jail in another part of the city is very much like those 
of former days, except that the prisoners whose behaviour 
is good are taken out daily in gangs and employed in street 
paving and other municipal work. 

The population of Yunnaufu is roughly estimated at a 
hundred thousand. The people are kindly aud simple-hearted, 
but tbeir mentality is said to be below that of the Szechwanese. 
It is a common saying that the “smart shopkeepers” are 
generally men from other provinces, chiefly Szechwan. 

“You will never know Yunnan till you have been out iu 
the country and climbed some of our mountains.” So a 
veteran missionary told me soon after our party reached Yun¬ 
naufu. A missionary in the interior wrote, “I wish you could 
visit my station and see something of the ups and downs of my 
work. In Yunnan, you know, everything that isn’t ‘up’ is 
‘down,’ and vice versa!” Yunnan is well called “The 
Switzerland of China.” While other provinces have tbeir 
mountains, they also show wide areas of flat country, like 
Szechwan, which is mountainous in the west, with the densely 
populated Chengtu plain farther east. But in Yunnan moun¬ 
tains are everywhere, and the sparse population is scattered 
quite evenly over the entire province. There are plains, it is 
true, patches of vivid green shut in by the mountains and 
watered by mountain streams. As a rule the Chinese live on 
the rich, fertile plains, and the tribespeople high up on the 
mountains, except in the southern part of the province where 
the Chinese have chosen the high places, leaving the hot, 
malarial plains to the aborigines. The Chinese, for health 
reasons, do not like to live below four thousand feet above 
sea level. 

No description can do justice to the glories of the moun¬ 
tains of Yunnan. They must be seen, yes, and scaled, to be 
appreciated. What wondrous vistas, when after toiling up 
spur after spur of some lofty mountain—for no pony or mountain 
chair was of avail on the precipitous places—we finally gained the 
summit, aud breathless but amply rewarded, gazed spell-bound 
around us! “Aren’t you proud of your China!” I cried 
again aud again to the members of our party. Sometimes, 
when travelling over the main road, iu the awe-inspiring 
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silence of those upper regions, sweet, musical sounds fell ou 
our ears, as from an invisible Kolian harp. I marvelled at 
their source till I discovered they catne from the telegraph 
wires overhead. Occasionally the mountains were bare, except 
for a growth of grass and underbrush, but more often they 
were wooded as I never expected to see mountains wooded in 
China. Birch, beech, balsam, maple, oak, pine, camphor, 
and hundreds of other trees grew in abundance. Indeed, 
scientists tell us that in Yunnan, from the cold north to the 
tropical south, every known variety of flora and fauna is to be 
fouud. Many of the trees are forest giants and very old. I 
saw pine trees in temple precincts which missionaries assured 
me were probably coeval with the Tang and Sung dynasties. 
Yunnan would delight a geologist. Mountain sides studded 
with gigantic masses of rock hurled from the bowels of the 
earth, and the beds of glaciers, are frequently seen. There 
are enchanting ravines, whose riotous growth of tropical vegeta¬ 
tion is kept perennially green by the spray from noisy water¬ 
falls and rushing torrents. The wary traveller in Yunnan 
these days is instinctively ou his guard against robbers, and 
would not be greatly surprised any minute to see an armed 
band spring out at him from some covert. The province is 
overrun with them, and even a very strong, military guard 
insures but a measure of safety. Southwest of Yunnanfu, in 
company with some China Inland missionaries, i passed over 
a road where only the day before fifteen bandits had been shot 
and killed by a baud of villagers out to hunt them. Their 
freshly dug graves were in plain sight. A little farther on, in 
a tribe village, we saw a robber who had just been caught and 
was awaiting death, chained to a tree. He had fought hard 
for his life, firing ten shots from a Mauser rifle at his would-be 
captors. Nude to the waist, with wild, staring eyes, he was 
streaked with blood and his dishevelled hair matted with it. 
Curiously enough, he was a native of the very village which 
held him a prisoner. A few days later we came upon a 
wounded dead man lying stark naked upon his face in the 
middle of the road, while near by were tbe garments that had 
been stripped from him. Whether he was a robber or the 
victim of a robber, we could not determine. 

Missionaries are not infrequently held up by highwaymen. 
One belonging to the United Methodist Mission not long ago 
had a revolver held in front of his face, while his clothes, 
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horse, beddiug and seven hundred dollars of mission money 
were taken from him. His cowardly armed guard, instead of 
protecting him, fell on their faces before the robbers, pleading 
for mercy. A China Inland missionary, when on a country 
trip, found it a relief to take out his false teeth, which he 
slipped into his vest pocket. Being attacked soon afterwards 
by robbers who at once appropriated his clothing, he begged 
to be permitted to keep his teeth. But the more be urged, the 
more convinced they were of their value, and refused to give 
them up. 

Quantities of beautiful wild flowers bloom along the road¬ 
ways, among them red and white roses, azalea, and hawthorn. 
Whole mouutaiu sides are bright with a purple blossom 
whose name I did not learn. Rice, wheat, barley and beans 
grow in the valleys and maize and buckwheat on the hillsides, 
the latter being the staple food of the tribespeople. An English 
scientist who travelled widely in the province gave it as his 
opinion that half the world’s supply of arsenic comes from 
Yunnan. The poppy is being increasingly cultivated, and 
thousands of pack autmals are bringing opium across to Yuti- 
nanfu from Burmah. Printed edicts prohibiting its growth and 
use are pasted on the walls of almost every town and village, 
but it is a well-known fact that the governor secretly encourages 
it. Our chair coolies were clamorous for it, and in one small 
city where we spent a Sunday I learned there were more than 
a hundred opium dens. 

Yunnan is called a poor province, but it has untold wealth 
in its undeveloped resources, and is potentially one of the 
richest in China. Its largest tin mine is at Kochiu, south of 
the capital and a little west of the railroad. Here two hundred 
and fifty thousand coolies are employed during the six months 
of the year that the mines can be worked. In the dry season 
sufficient water for washing the tin cannot be procured. There 
are vast quantities of copper, iron, and coal. In the north¬ 
eastern corner of the province, bordering on Kweichow, is a rich 
vein of anthracite coal which crops out of the ground, so that 
all the people living there have to do is to pick it up and 
burn it. But so difficult and costly is transportation that 
wood and charcoal are used almost altogether in Yunuanfu. 
Salt wells are found in various places, though perhaps the 
largest and most remunerative are iu the south-ceutral part. 
The famous Pu-erh tea from this same district, very popular 
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with the Chinese though not a favorite tea with foreigners, is 
shipped in large quantities to Yunnanfu and Talifu and from 
thence to other provinces. 

The first Protestant missionaries to enter Yunnan were 
those of the China Inland Mission in 1877. The record of the 
hardships and privations of these early pioneers, women as well 
as men, who counting not their lives dear unto themselves 
blazed a trail over the mountains far into the interior, makes a 
story of thrilling interest. Other Mission Boards represented in 
Yunnan are the United Methodists, the Pentecostal Missionary 
Union, the Church Missionary Society, and the American 
Presbyterians, who have just sent Dr. and Mrs. Clifton Dodd, 
for many years in Siam, to work among the Shans in the 
southwestern corner of the province. The Reformed Presby¬ 
terians arc planning to open medical work south of Yunnanfu, 
in Kochiu, the seat of the tin mines. There are a few scat¬ 
tered independent workers. 

“Fifteen years ago,” explained Mr. Allen, superintendent 
of the China Inland Mission work in Yunnanfu, as we leaned 
over a large map of Yunnan spread out on his study table, 
with a view to discovering the best centres for the Chinese 
Home Missionary Society to begin work, “you would have 
had almost the whole province to choose from, as there were 
few missionaries outside the capital. But now, though their 
number is still small, they are fairly well distributed at the 
strategic points over the province.” The China Inland Mission 
has reached across the province from east to west, having work 
at Talifu, the ancient provincial capital, Yungchang, and 
Tengyueh, near the borders of Burmah and not far from the 
place where R. A. Margary lost his life,—also northwest and 
southwest of Yunnanfu. The principal stations of the Pente¬ 
costal Missionary Union are south and east of Yuunaufu, 
following the line of the railroad, and in the north-central and 
south-central parts of the province. The United Methodists 
have concentrated in the northwest, where they are carrying 
on a most successful work among both Chinese and tribes- 
people. Mr. F. J. Dymond is universally spoken of as an out¬ 
standing figure in mission circles in Yunnan. He was a close 
personal friend of the late Samuel Pollard, inventor of the 
“ Pollard Script” used in tribe work. The Church Missionary 
Society, which entered Yunnan only three or four years ago, 
is not represented outside of Yunnanfu, But it has a growing 
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work in the city,—a Chinese building fitted up most attrac¬ 
tively for church services, and in the same compound a dis¬ 
pensary with accommodation for several in-patients. This 
Society has purchased a fine piece of property outside of the 
South Gate in the direction of the railway station, whither the 
population is rapidly moving, and in the near future purposes 
to erect a thoroughly equipped hospital, which will be the first 
missionary hospital iu the city, as theirs has been the first and 
only medical missionary work done there. The building for 
the dispensary and clinic is already in process of erection. Dr. 
N. Bradley in Yunnanfu, and Dr, Dodd among the Shans 
away to the south-west, are at present the only missionary 
doctors in the entire province. 

The United Methodists, after an interval of nineteen years, 
are again entering Yunnanfu, and have just sent two of their 
tried and successful missionaries, Mr. and Mrs. A. Evans, to 
start work, which will be educational as well as evangelistic. 
There has never been any Christian educational work in Yun¬ 
nanfu, except the schools recently opened by the women of 
our Yunnan Mission Party. u When Mission schools are 
started they must be of the very best,” says Mr. Evans. u The 
government schools are so poor that we must furnish an example 
of something thoroughly up-to-date and high grade.” There 
is some talk of the United Methodist Mission and the Church 
Missionary Society doing union educational and medical work 
in Yunnanfu. 

While faithful, earnest Chinese evangelists are not lacking, 
there is not in Yunnan a single Chinese ordained preacher, nor 
a Chinese doctor trained in Western methods, nor aii upper 
class Yunnanese woman, as far as I was able to learn, who is a 
Christian. I met a few better class Christian women in Yun¬ 
nanfu, wives of business men, but they were all from other 
provinces, and in every case, I think, former pupils in mission 
schools. These young people, away from their former environ¬ 
ment and influences, are rather cold in the faith, and not the 
spiritual force they might and should be. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association lias carried on 
work iu Yunnanfu for about seven years, and is represented by 
two secretaries, both located in the capital, Mr. S. B. Collins, 
and Mr. R. B. Wear, who is just returning from furlough. 
The Association has recently moved into new quarters, a fine, 
Chinese building admirably adapted for its purposes in the 
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southern end of the city. It contemplates buying property 
soon and putting up permanent buildings. It is doing an 
excellent work. 

The Yunnan Mission Party received a heart-warming 
welcome from all the Christians in Yunnanfu, Chinese and 
foreigners. At a nominal monthly rent, they were given the 
use of the premises formerly occupied by the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, which were in good condition and had 
a sunny courtyard, bright with flowering plants. Nothing 
could have been better. After a few days spent in the city 
studying the work of the various missions, five of us set out on 
a seventeen day trip into the country, visiting Ta‘kn where we 
enjoyed a memorable Easter Sunday with the Lisu tribes- 
people, and Sapushan, which is the centre of a remarkable 
work among the Miao. Later, the three men of our party left 
Yunnanfu for the interior on mountain ponies, each going in 
a different direction. Pastor Ting Li Mei crossed the province 
to Tengyueh, a tremendous journey, especially as the raius 
had set in before he started,—and when last heard from was 
planning to spend a month in and arouud Tengyueh before 
returning to Yunnanfu. Pastor Li went south to Kochiu and 
vicinity where he was delayed longer than he had expected on 
account of the roads being so infested with robbers. Pastor 
Sang first travelled south, then west to Talifu, but following 
a different road from that taken by Pastor Ting. Pastor I y i 
afterwards set out in a northerly direction, looking for Pastor 
Sang to join him at some pre-arranged point, the goal being 
an important city just north of the Yangtse in Szechwan, 
which they had been strongly advised by the missionaries 
to visit. 

In the meantime the three women of the party, after some 
weeks of preliminary work, in May opened two schools, one 
for women and girls conducted by Miss Li and Miss Cheu, and 
the other a kindergarten in charge of Mrs. Ting Li Mei. The 
schools were started for the purpose of teaching the Bible 
and gaining access to the homes of the better class Yunnauese 
women. When I left Yunnanfu the eighteenth of July, the 
women’s school had registered thirty-five with a daily attendance 
of twenty or more while twenty-five little ones gathered each 
morning in the kindergarten. One woman had already asked 
for baptism and several more were earnest inquirers. When 
the weather permits the three missionaries spend their afternoons 
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calling at the homes of their pupils and in other homes to 
which their pupils introduce them. Every evening they 
conduct Christian services, and on Sunday there are services 
morning and evening besides a morning Sunday-school. The 
attendance is not large but uniform, and, in the absence of the 
men of the parly, is confined to women and children. Ample 
accommodation for all this work is found in the Y. M. C. A. 
buildings where the workers live. 

Although Protestant missionary work has been carried on 
in Yunnan for forty-two years, there are in the province 
to-day—so the missionaries concur in estimating—only about 
three thousand Chinese Christians, and in Yunnanfu approxi¬ 
mately two hundred. I asked one and another the probable 
reason of the small ingathering. Mr. J. Graham, who has 
been thirty years in Yunnan, and worked both in the interior 
and in the capital, where he is now stationed, said this : 
“The Yunnanese have always been terribly addicted to the 
use of opium. I think it is not too much to say that ninety- 
nine out of a hundred have smoked it, and, alas, it looks as if 
the evil habit was going to continue ! 

This has unquestionably beer a great hindrance in reaching 
the people. Then with Burmah belonging to Great Britaiu on 
Yunnan’s western frontier, and Tonkin, a possession of France, 
to the south, I have an idea that Yunnan officials have been 
afraid that any show of interest in the Christian religion, a 
propaganda of which they knew absolutely nothing, might 
compromise them in their relationships with their foreign 
neighbors. Their stand-offishness filtered down to the middle 
and lower classes till all were affected by it. But since the 
Revolution the Yunnanese have been more open to Gospel 
teaching.” 

Missionaries in the province, one and all, unite in lhe hope 
that what they as foreigners have failed to accomplish in the 
evangelization of Yunnan, the Chinese missionaries sent out 
by the Chinese Home Missionary Society, will succeed in 
doing. Dr. C. Y. Cheng plans to visit Yunnan the latter part 
of September, when he will confer with the members of the 
Yunnan Mission party and resident foreign missionaries con¬ 
cerning the best places for starting permanent work, and will 
doubtless visit himself some of the centres that are considered 
the most promising. May we not all earnestly pray that wisdom 
be given not only iu choosing the city or cities where work 
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shall begin, but also in the selection of the Chinese missionaries 
sent out to do it ? Much is at stake, and it is all-important 
that no error of judgment retard the onward movement at this 
critical time. 


The Christian School, and Preparation for 

Citizenship 

STANLEY V. BOXER 

A ~\T the outset of a paper of this nature it would be well to 
stale clearly the limits within which the writer is 
J confining himself. He is dealing with schools of high 
school grade, taking scholars up to the standard of 
matriculation into a good college. Much that is .said does not 
apply to students in an arts or other advanced course. Again, 
it is presupposed that the school dealt with is a boarding school. 
If the reader will keep these points in mind while reading this 
paper, there will be little chance of confusion arising from 
the possible misuse of terms. 

In dealing with a problem like this in China, many pre¬ 
conceived notions, founded on our own experience in home 
lands, must be set on one side. Family life and restraint as we 
know it are largely lacking here. To the writer it seems that 
this home life, the wise and just authority of the parents, the 
mind of the boy expanding under the guidance of those whom 
he loves and yet 'knows he must obey, is the best foundation 
possible for the future citizen. For, essentially, before the idea 
of taking an active part in administration comes, it is most 
important that the boy should have learned to obey. Whatever 
form the government of the country may have, the home 
circle cannot be a democracy. The lather must in all things 
be head ; and the enforcement of his benevolent rule is the best 
training for the youngster, and will make him all the better 
citizen later on, whatever view of government he may take. 

But in China we have ordinarily a different foundation to 
build upon. The idea of home life certainly exists here, in 
theory at least. Under law, the Chinese parent has powers 
such as no American or British parent would dare to wield. 
But, unfortunately, this power is often exerted spasmodically, 
sometimes with extreme severity, alternating with fits of great 
laxity. As a result the growing lad—who does not reasou out 
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things and make allowances, like an elder person—gets the 
impression, unconsciously, that law is arbitrary. The Western 
boy, who has the misfortune to have a weak, vacillating father, 
nevertheless has plenty of opportunity in his intercourse with 
other people, iti his school life, in the maintenance of order 
all around him, to see that there is a purpose and value in it ; 
but this impression is largely denied to his Eastern cousin. 
The writer does not mean to imply that the boy has worked out 
any formula with regard to government as a result of his 
experience. What has happened is that there has grown up 
within him an attitude of mind, indefinite, yet exerting 
immense directional force in his after life. 

With these antecedents, the Chiuese boy comes to a 
Christian school. And here lies our greatest opportunity, 
especially if he comes young. At first he is quiet under his 
new surroundings', but soon the old spirit will begin to exert 
itself. Sooner or later, though we may know nothing about it, 
there will probably come a period of rebelliousness, even in the 
quietest of students. “Why should I do what I do not want to 
do?” he will ask himself. In most cases the orderliness of 
the school, the discipline of routine, his happy relations with 
his teachers and companions, and above all the esprit de corps 
of the school will answer this question for him. The battle 
has been won, not by force of arms, but by the working of an 
influence. Sometimes, however, there is a passage of arms. 
It will generally end in his giving in, and becoming all the 
better schoolboy on aceouut of it. It is essential in all such 
cases that the authority of the school should be maintained ; 
and if just punishment and persuasion do not have the desired 
effect, it may be necessary to expel the boy. For a school is 
not a reformatory; and it is not fair Lo the other boys to retain 
in their midst one who by his conduct is constantly combating 
the impression we are striving to inculcate. 

The question of punishment must necessarily enter into a 
discussion of this nature, for wise punishment must exert an 
educative force on the young mind. When a boy has done 
wrong, and has been found out, he expects to be punished ; and 
if the master is slack and lets him off, though the boy may be 
relieved at the time, in his heart he will despise the master lor 
not doing his duty. In cases of rudeness, of insubordination, 
or of viciousness, there is no method to equal the old-fashioned 
caning ; in the first two cases it teaches the boy that you are 
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master, while in the third case it Is probably the only way of 
shaming the lad. But in every case of punishment, corporal 
or otherwise, discretion must be used, for a punishment which 
may reform one boy may have exactly the opposite effect oil 
another. 

One of the things we have to guard against most strongly 
is spoiling boys sent to us, and giving them false ideas of what 
they are. The writer finds himself speaking of them as 
“students.” Its use above was a slip of the pen, but he lets 
it stand to illustrate his point. The promiscuous use of terms 
always has a lowering tendency on their meaning, and it would 
seein much better to the writer to reserve the word “student” 
for one who is studying in a higher school or college, using 
“scholar,” or, better, “schoolboy” for boys at school. Quite 
apart from the ridiculousness of a small boy in the lowest form 

writing “I am a student of. University,” with probably 

three or four mistakes in spelling in the sentence, there is the 
danger that he will get a very warped opinion of his own 
importance. There is no need to impress on schoolboys the 
hackneyed remark “ The students of to-day are the masters of 
to-morrow.” They will very likely take it just a little too 
literally to be pleasant. 

This brings me to perhaps the most important feature of 
this problem, which I would urge as earnestly as I can. “The 
boy is father of the man,” and boyhood is in some ways the 
most sacred time of life. Yet the old idea of boyhood prevalent 
in China is that it should be rushed through with all possible 
haste, and the young man pitch-forked into life as soon as 
possible. The idea of a healthy, happy boyhood does not seem 
to have occurred to them as a necessary part in the development 
of character. This indecent haste to grow up we must combat 
if we arc to lay down the foundations of character, a process 
that will not be hurried, and on which ultimately depends the 
stability of the life of the nation. It is incumbent upon us to 
see that we are training up manly boys and not boys aping the 
man. Hard work, fresh air, clean sport, healthy friendships, 
and a Christian atmosphere will do much more than sermons to 
win the hoy into the paths of honour and purity. 

The function of a school is not, it appears to the writer, to 
give any direct course of training in the duties of citizenship, 
but rather to lay stress on those character-forming fundamentals 
on which, afterwards, the structure of citizenship may be 
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based. Remember ever that we are dealing with a boy, who 
looks at things and thinks of things in his own way. Theories 
do not interest him, and rightly so. What he requires is 
example and means of expressing what he admires in others in 
terms of his own life. Unless his feelings are worked upon by 
others, he does not concern himself as yet with the method of 
government of his country, though he is patriotic as a matter ot 
course. To him, his school is his little world, where he can 
exercise his strengthening faculties, and fit himself for the larger 
world outside. He learns that it is in the best interests of all 
that he should do his duty to the school, should forego his own 
pleasure for the sake of others, and should be ready to see the 
other fellow’s point of view. In this way, without the teacher 
necessarily having mentioned the idea of citizenship to him, he 
is growing more ready day by day to do his duty as a citizen. 

There is far too much talk in China about ethics, religiou, 
health, politics, civics and so forth. But most of it ends there. 
China has had an ethical system of the highest standard, but 
once the system is expounded by the teacher, the duty is 
discharged. So much is this the case, that flagrant violation 
by the teacher of the theories he has been explaining does not 
produce any great sense of disgust on the part of the scholar or 
his senior. This lack of moral perception is the worst form of 
canker, and appealing to the man’s better nature by words or 
books has little effect. The only effective way of getting the 
results we desire is by letting the boy find out as he rubs along 
with other boys, as he meets with strong personalities, as he 
discovers the greatest Personality of all, that it is living, and 
not knowing, that is the fundamental matter. 

One result of this will be to make him quiet. In these 
days there is so much talk about self-expression. Self-expression 
of course is all right in its proper place, but it is very notice¬ 
able that often it develops iuto self-assertion. Incomparably 
more essential is self-control. For the boy to have control of 
his tongue, control of his temper, control of his passions, 
control of his will, is of the first importance. If a school is 
producing men of this type, even though its academic record 
is not all that might be desired, it will not have failed to 
produce men who will be a credit to their old school and an 
honour to their country. 

It will be evident from the foregoing that the writer 
believes in the indirect method of moral and civic instruction. 
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Now as to methods. It is impossible to go fully into these 
here. School routine, examinations, punishments, drill, ex¬ 
ercises, services, all these things have their place. The writer 
would like to touch on two of them. 

The first is sport. While a great believer in sport, he is 
not a believer in athleticism, for hoys at least. Much harm 
may easily be done in every direction by forcing the idea of 
athleticism, with its scramble for records and points. But the 
boy who would scorn to take advantage of a referee whose back 
is turned, who takes his licking like a man, who on the touch 
line is keen and courteous, and who, whether winning or 
losing, plays the game to the end, has acquired something of 
character which will stand his country in good stead when men 
of nerve and principle are needed. Wellington said that 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton, and the late 
war has shown us the same spirit of the public schoolboy. Can 
we but produce iu China hoys with this sense of fairness, this 
hatred of meanness, we need not fear for the future of this 
great land. 

Another method is the Boy Scout Movement. Its aims 
and methods are well known. Boys are taught to do things, 
not to talk about them. There is not space in a paper of this 
sort to go into details concerning the movement. As long as it 
remains what Badeii-Powell in founding it meant it to be, it 
will captivate the mind of the boy, and by means of liis play, 
and his enthusiasm for camp life and all the open-air activities 
of scouting, will make him, by steps imperceptible to himself, 
a good citizen. 

It will be seen, therefore, that to prepare boys for citizen¬ 
ship, the daily round of activities plays a much larger part than 
any direct instruction. The playfulness of a kitten is the finest 
training possible for its after life, but the kitten does not realise 
this. Healthy sport in the open air, especially team work, is 
one of the greatest trainings for life that a lad can have; but 
let him revel in the sheer joy of the game. Eater on he will 
understand its bearing on life, and of course his teacher’s eyes 
have been open to this all the time. But to start explaining to 
the boy the value of what he is doiug will in most cases defeat 
the end in view. 

Our opportunities as educationalists are unique. If we 
can produce in the boy at school the idea that he is in his own 
way responsible for the good name of the school, and the sense 
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of public-spiriteduess in relation to his present environment, 
without worrying him with vague ideas of the future, we shall 
find that later on, when he takes his place in the larger life, 
the habits formed will cling to him, and that he already has 
the essentials of true citizenship, not in his brain merely, but 
in his nature. In this way the Christian school, with its high 
idealism underlying its practical expression of Christiau truth, 
will play an enormous part in the upbuilding of a strong 
public-spirited community. 


What the People Ought to Know (ASM ftl) 

HARRISON K. WRIGHT 

m HE above is the title of a pamphlet of some i8,ooo 
characters published under the imprimatur (and osten¬ 
sibly as the composition) of Governor Yen of Shansi. 
A large edition has been prepared for general distribu¬ 
tion ; a quarter of a million copies at least, and some accounts 
say over two million. Reports of a general improvement in 
the political and social affairs of the province have been rife 
for some time. That fact alone would be enough to draw 
attention to this remarkable document ; aud a cursory perusal 
will interest anyone who has the welfare of China at heart. 
There is so much that promises well, that one is immediately 
tempted to think that we have here a new Sacred Edict, and 
the promise of a movement for general betterment that will 
shine like a sun through the murky clouds of the nation’s 
present troubles. A careful study will be apt to remove the 
feeling of any thorough-going likeness to the great document 
of Kang-hsi, and its amplification by Wang Yu-p’uh ; indeed 
the comparison in detail would be hardly fair, for the effort of 
Governor Yen was intended as a mere tract for the times, an 
aid to the means which already exist for the promotion of 
general morality and prosperity ; with the emphasis on pros¬ 
perity. That fact aud one other that will appear as we 
outline the pamphlet may cause some doubts as to the promise 
of the movement in Shansi ; is it a sun of warm hope for the 
land, or is it only a stray meteor? Before attempting to judge 
as to this, let us first give a brief outline of the whole. 
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After a brief introduction, the first of the eight chapters 
is devoted to 41 Morals, 11 of which four are mentioned, and 
emphasized ; good faith (ff ), integrity (|f), progress (jg $0, 
aud patriotism (Jg $). Only two of these are in Kang-hsi’s 
list of eight, and the brevity of this chapter and the next 
compels us to think either that while they were considered 
actually important enough to be put at the head of the subjects 
treated, they could yet be hurried over, without details ; or 
that it seemed to the author that there was enough matter 
published elsewhere on the subject of popular morality, aud 
education, to excuse him from laboring the subject. 

The second chapter, on popular education, speaks of its 
compulsory character for youth, and urges adults to attend 
extension lectures and to read the newspapers ; to read the 
official proclamations which are all of them now in simple 
language, so that even the slightly lettered can read them, and 
to study the criminal law, copies of which are now widely 
distributed. Note that the Sacred Edict also urges study of 
the penal code of that day. 

The third chapter deals with wealth, aud in order it takes 
up the following topics, urging the people of the province to 
develop productions along the lines indicated ; afforestation, 
cotton, silk, fertilizers, sugar beets, flax, exchange of seeds, 
flocks aud herds, weaving, modern business methods, prepara¬ 
tion against possible famine (by digging wells, or by the 
ancient checker-board fields). The various subjects are treated 
with many practical and helpful details, all of them interesting, 
but which we have not space to reproduce. 

The subject of the fourth chapter is The Family. “A 
happy family in which all are actively productive and at peace 
is the ideal.” Again economics conies before morals, at least 
in emphasis. Family politeness is taught, and here we have a 
little of the “ceremony” (jjjg) of Kang-hsi, but uothiug com¬ 
parable to his beautiful treatment of courtesy (|||). Girls’ 
schools are approved ; the woman is the best teacher of her 
young children aud must be instructed to that end. But the 
further we read, the stronger grows a suspicion as to the source 
of all these excellent instructions, and it is strengthened by the 
treatment in a passage that to many missionaries will be the 
most remarkable aud interesting in the book. For us it is so 
important that it deserves to be translated in full: “The 
Three Fears. All men should be watchful and fearful, though 
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not to the point of fearing to act. The sinner, were there no 
law, and no heaven, and no fear of the scorn of men would be 
a degenerate in this life and an evil spirit in the life to come. 
I, the Military Governor, warn you that every man ought 
to fear God *jfr), the law (•$ #), and public opinion 
(ft JL M !&)• Consider the heavens and the earth, bow 
mysterious they are; every possible wonder is in them. Were 
there no vital principle here, how could this great creation be? 
All you people worship a tablet of the true ruler of heaven 
and earth, the three boundaries, the ten places and the ten 
thousand spirits (gf). The words ‘true ruler,’—what do they 
mean ? They mean God. The words in the Book of Poetry 
which say, ‘God is with you ; have no doubts in your hearts,’ 
mean that God is above men, and that no thought or deed of 
any man cati be liid from the eyes of God. The Pour Books 
and the Five Classics speak frequently of God, from which we 
may know that the ancients understood the worship of God. 
This was the truth that Confucius taught men. The men of 
later generations who recite the Contucian classics and say that 
is honoring Confucius, really do not understand the worship 
of God ; they have destroyed the foundations.”* The fear of 
the Lord is the beginning ol wisdom ; the beginning, then, of 
what the people ought to know. To find a provincial governor 
exhorting the people to this fear is unusual and heartening, 
especially when he bases his homily on natural theology and 
history. Surely we can thank God and take courage. If the 
people ought to know much more, namely the love of God 
which passeth ‘understanding, they must learn the first lesson 
first, and by so much as they learn iti advance, by so much is 
the task of evangelizing them lightened. But why could not 
Governor Yen take the next step? Divine love, while not 
frequent in appearance, is not absent from the pages of the 
Confucian classics; why no reference to it? The reason is 
doubtless the one that becomes plainer the farther we read, 
and that explains so much else in the pamphlet. It shows 

* Governor Yen does not call alien! ion to the fact that in the Analects 
there is a similar trilogy of fears; a frieinl has reminded me of them. 
“ There are three things ol which the superior toan stands in awe. He stands 
in awe of the ordinances of Heaven. lie stands in awe of great men. He 
stands in awe of the words of the sages.” (Book 16, chapter 8.) The contrasts 
here are not less striking than the likenesses. The Governor quotes the Book 
of Poetry, but fails to quote the much better known Analects, for they deal 
not with the people, but with the superior man. Yet the Governor wants to 
revive Confucianism. 
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itself occasionally in the rest of the chapter, which urges that 
each person have his own life work ; that all save (for the only 
difference between the rich and the poor is that the former earn 
more than they spend, and the latter vice versa); and preaches 
against infanticide (what does Professor Giles say to this? 
We have long understood from him that there was no such 
thing in China as infanticide on a scale worth considering, but 
here is a Governor who thinks the evil big enough to be 
preached against), fool-binding, early marriage, opium sniok- 
ing, gambling, and extravagance in funerals and weddings. 
Again space forbids detailed consideration. 

Chapter Five treats of Society ; the curse of individualism, 
the need for public hygiene (simple description of the causes 
of contagion, and the nature of bacilli); religious toleration. 
Hete the contrast with Katig-hsi is most striking. Instead of 
a chaper directed against Buddhism, Taoism, and Roman 
Catholic Christianity, we have a brief statement that the right 
of religious liberty exists for all the subjects in the state ; 
“ only men’s deeds must be good, and not evil. Then they will 
be good citizens with a religious belief. Foreigners who come 
to China to preach religion also are exhorting men to good. 
The Chinese who do not understand this principle continually 
have distuibances, the church people with the non-believers, 
and many differences result. You should understand that 
preaching religion is exhorting men to learn to be good. A 
believer is one who has learned goodness. The Buddhist and 
the Romanist are Chinese citizens alike with the Confucianist 
and the Taoist. There is no difference. Whatever religion you 
follow, you must cultivate mutual love and not have a different 
regard for different people. Mutually perform your duties; if 
contrariwise you break the law, no matter what your religion you 
will have the same condemnation.” All this sounds so familiar 
froufour experience of the past few years, that we are apt to 
forget how violent a break it is with the past of China, a past 
that is accurately portrayed in the seventh maxim of Kang-hsi. 
There was never any religious toleration in China before the 
Republic, except in the treaties, and the question was, how to 
get them observed, and still remain Christian missionaries. 
Nothing more of importance occurs in this chapter; after a brief 
section on the voter, bis qualifications and duties, it closes. 

Chapter Six treats of The Nation. The nation is just a 
big family, and should be united as such. Patriotism is the 
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nation’s great virtue, tor by it, we can avoid becoming that 
shameful thing, a subject nation. There are two ways of 
showing patriotism ; by paying taxes and by being soldiers. 
All foreign nations practise conscription ; at the age of 
eighteen, the youth all enter the army for two or three years. 
The paying of taxes makes this possible. The Chinese 
National flag is described, and the national hymn is quoted. 
We cannot follow all the details of the remainder of the 
chapter, but among them are notably statements of thirty-seven 
important laws (including those for public hygiene and the 
preservation of ancient monuments), and of the protection 
afforded by the army and the police, and the honor that should 
be given them. 

We must hasten through the final two chapters, which 
deal with the world and its geography ; a map of the world 
and of Shansi province being subjoined. The statements are 
brief but clear and sufficient to open the eyes of any who have 
been accustomed to think of China as the center of all things 
earthly. Significant is the statement that, of the European 
nations, Germany is the most powerful. The chapter may 
have been composed during the war, but the trend of the 
writer’s mind, and its prepossessions, appear steadily clearer. 

Surely the source of these sentiments is sufficiently 
apparent. Before stating it in plain words, it may be well to 
translate a few statements that appear on the inside ot the 
front cover, and on both inside and outside of the rear cover. 
There is a proclamation in eight sections, which includes the 
following : 14 The three great duties of the people are to serve 

in the army, to pay taxes, and to receive education. The vital 
spirit of the people is the attaching of importance to things 
military. To protect the nation, an army is needed ; to 
prepare to fight, wealth is needed. An army whose power is 
derived from its officers cannot resist an army whose power 
comes from the government.” Over half the proclamation 
devoted to the army 1 Then there is a statement from the 
Shansi Heart-cleansing Society: “The purpose of this 
society is the revival of the Confucian Church, through 
understanding how Confucius loved his country. He said, 

1 A nation that loses its sovereignty without knowing it, is 
not wise ; if it knows it, but does not struggle, it is not true 
to itself; and if it does not fight to the death, it is not 
brave.’ May you all cleanse away whatever interferes with 
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love of country, and be such as the Confucian Church finds 
no fault with.” 

The characters may have been dim at first, but they 
are dear as day now; “made in Japan” is written on 
nearly every page of the book; our conviction of that is 
strengthened by the recent news that Governor Yen is sending 
a student from each of the 105 hsiens of the province to Japan ; 
each hsien being required to support its own student. And 
“made in Japan” just now means “made in Germany” ; not 
the Germany of Luther and Fichte and Goethe and Wagner, 
nor the Germany that is coming to birth, but the Germany of 
Bismarck and William Hohenzollern. The statement in the 
body of the book that all foreign nations practise conscription 
shows plainly that the Governor is not acquainted even with 
the army system of Great Britain and America ; how much 
greater must his ignorance be of their political and social ideas, 
and practices. All this is not to discount the pages of 
excellent advice and instruction, the admirable patriotism, or 
the longing to help the people. It is merely to point out that 
the vital force (as the governor would say) that is behind it all, 
is the ideal of military excellence and of material prosperity 
applied to the old Confucian state ; the general takes the place 
of the emperor, the details are modernized, but for the head- 
and-members reform we yet wait. Governor Yen was an army 
sergeant when the revolution came on ; those who know him 
say that he is a man of mediocre parts, able to conduct the 
routine business of government well enough, but without 
the outlook or the talents of the constructive statesman. If his 
book confirms this judgment in our minds, it is at least a step 
forward ; orderly fear and force are better than disorderly, and 
many of the people need drill-masters more than they need 
generals. But the leaders with larger minds and hearts must 
not be lacking too long. The missionary body in particular 
needs to take warning, for the missionary has too often been 
himself only a drill-master, and the times call for statesmen if 
ever they did. 
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I'he Pearly Emperor 


LEWIS HODOUS 


HE Pearly Emperor embodies the highest popular 



conception of a supreme being among the Chinese. 


* The emperors of China from ancient limes have 
worshipped Shangti, the supreme ruler of heaven. No 
one but the son of Heaven, the emperor, was worthy to make 
an offering to Shangti. It was natural, therefore, that along¬ 
side of Shangti, the supreme ruler of the state religion, there 
should grow up a conception of a supreme ruler in the popular 
religion. The supreme ruler in the religion of the people is 
called Yii Huang, the Pearly Emperor or the Jade Emperor. 
Yu means jade and hence immaculate, pure, Huang is made 
up of two characters according to the Shuo Wen 121 A.D. 
The upper one means nose. According to the Chinese the nose 
was the member first formed. The nose boy was the first-born 
son. The nose above the character for king means that he is 
the first king, the first-born king. 

He is also called Yii Ti. Ti designates divine beings 
and emperors. Max Muller connects it with the Sanscrit de-va, 
the Greek thcos and the Latin dens. The Sanscrit root div 
signifies light. 

The origin of the name Yii Huang may be traced to the 
Book of Changes which says : tl Tbe diagram (f£) Ch’ien (a 
cabalistic character for heaven) is heaven, is round, is ruler, is 
father, is jade, is gold.” The heaven is characterized by the 
term jade and also called ruler. 

It is difficult to say when the term Pearly Emperor was 
first applied to the supreme ruler of heaven in the popular 
religion. The So Shen Chi (fourth century A.D.) mentions 
T’ien Kung, lord of Heaven, who is probably the same as our 
Yii Huang. Several poets of the T’ang dynasty 618-905 have 
written about the Pearly Emperor. In the Yu Yang Tsa Tsn, 
written at the end of the eighth century, we find a story which 
may be very ancient—regarding the venerable old man of 
heaven who is the precursor of the Pearly Emperor. The story 
goes as follows: “The surname of the venerable old man of 
heaven is Chang, his name is Cbien, he is styled T’su Ke. 
He was a man of Yu Yang (name of a district in the Chihli 
province). In his youth he was very free. No rule could 
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bind him, he feared nothing. He caught a white sparrow. 
He loved it ami nourished it. He had a dream that Liu, the 
old man of heaven, scolded him angrily. Every time that Liu 
desired to kill him, the white sparrow informed Chien. Chieti 
planned many ways to avoid the old man Liu, and finally the 
latter was unable to harm him. The old man Liu made a visit 
to Chien. Chien acting as host prepared a bountiful repast. 
Then he secretly mounted the chariot of Liu and drove the 
white dragon. With the whip in his hand he ascended into 
heaven. The old man of heaven, Liu, mounted the remaining 
dragons ami followed him, but could not catch up with him. 
When Chien came to the remote palace, he changed all the 
officials, and barred the northern gate. He gave the white 
sparrow the title of supreme high mandarin. He transformed 
the descendants of the white sparrow so that they were no 
longer born in the world, but in heaven. When the old man 
Liu lost his throne he wandered among the five mountains, 
bringing calamities upon men. Chien feared him and so made 
him prefect of T’ai Shan, the Eastern mountain, and gave him 
charge of the records of lite and death.” 

We shall see at least, some resemblances in this story to 
the one below which is taken from the work Kao Shang Yii 
Huang Pen Hsing Chi Ching, a eulogy of the Pearly Emperor. 
It probably dales from the Sung dynasty 960-1278 A.D. 

“Formerly there was a country, Kuatig Yen Miao Yueh 
by name. The name of the ruler of that country was Ch’ing 
Te, pure virtue. At that time the king had a queen whose 
name was Pao Yueh Kuang, Precious Moonlight. The king 
had no children. One day because of this he thought as 
follows: ‘Now I am growing old, and have no crown prince. 
When I die to whom shall the gods of the ground and grain, 
the nine temples (i. e., the empire) be handed over?’ When he 
had finished these thoughts, lie issued an imperial order 
proclaiming to all Taoist priests in all the courts of the palace 
according to their rules and teaching to hang up their banners 
and put lip their canopies, to purify themselves strictly of all 
impurities, spread the offerings of food, perform the Taoist 
ceremonies six times and pray to all the saints. 

“After they had done this for a half a year with unabated 
zeal, one night suddenly the empress, Pao Yueh Kuatig, had a 
dream. She saw the supreme and high Laotze together with 
all the holiest saints, a company pure and immaculate, glitter- 
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ing with jade and gold. He drove the chariot of the five- 
colored dragons, with the glorious illustrious banner with 
plumes and the canopy shading the bright clouds. At that 
time the supreme and high Laotze sat quietly in his dragon 
chariot holding in his arms a babe. The many minute pores 
of his body emitted a hundred myriads of beams shining into 
all the courts of the palace producing a hundred precious 
colors. The streamers and flags preceded him waving in the 
air. Then the heart of the empress was filled with joy. 
Respectfully with obeisance she received him kneeling a long 
time before Laotze. She spoke to Laotze as follows : ‘ Now 

the king has no heir. I desire that you give him this child to 
become the lord of the tutelary gods of the ground and grain. 
Prostrate I desire compassion and mercy. Have compassion 
and pity, hear and answer.’ Then Laotze answered the 
empress saying : ‘My special desire is to grant you this child.’ 
Then the empress respectfully thanked Laotze and received the 
child. When the empress had received it, she awakened from 
her dream, and noticed that she was pregnant. She carried 
the child one year. In the Ping Wu year, the first month, the 
ninth day at noon she gave birth to a son in the king’s palace. 
When he was born his body like a precious luminous light 
filled the king’s country. His color and form were wonder¬ 
fully beautiful. Those who beheld it, did not weary of it. In 
his youth he was compassionate and merciful. When lie grew 
up he was kindly and loving. In his country he dispensed the 
treasuries of all the precious wealth to the needy and the poor, 
widower and widow, the orphan, the childless, to those who 
had no one to depend upon, those without rice and vegetables, 
to those who were maimed, to all beings. He was loving, 
peaceful, and mild. Men sung of him as possessing the 
heavenly Tao. His influence extended to distant regions. All 
under heaven looked up to him and obeyed him. They 
responded to the love of the crown prince. The father heaped 
favours on him. 

“After this suddenly the announcement was made that 
the king died. The crown prince took up the reins of govern¬ 
ment. He bowed his head and remembered the lowly beings. 
He issued a proclamation to the high officials to the effect that 
their succession to the throne was in accordance with Heaven’s 
laws. Then lie abdicated the throne and practised abstinence 
as a hermit iu the P’u Ming Hsiang Yen Shan, i. e., Universal 
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Brightness Incense Majestic Mountain. His virtue completed, 
he became a Shen. When he had passed this kalpa, he passed 
through eight hundred kalpas. He gave up his country for the 
sake of all the living beings. He cut off that which was dear 
to him in order to practise the doctrine. After this he passed 
through another eight hundred kalpas. He dispensed medicine, 
healed diseases, and saved all beings causing them to be peace¬ 
ful and happy. When these kalpas were ended he passed 
through another eight hundred kalpas doing deeds of kindness 
everywhere. He explained many Taoist books, expounding 
the spiritual precepts. He spread abroad the orthodox 
influence. He spread abroad the powerful deeds of the Shen. 
He assisted the country to save men from Hades to the world 
of men. 

u After this he passed through another eight hundred 
kalpas. His body was destroyed ; he died. Because he bore 
disgrace patiently, be gave np his blood and flesh. Thus be 
practised abstinence for three thousand two hundred kalpas. 
Then he became a golden immortal. His title was the Pure, 
Quiet, Endowed with Intelligence King (who in coming into 
the world is like the coming of his predecessors). He taught 
all Buddhas to know quickly the correct doctrine o iabhidharma 
Pitaka ., i.e., the philosophical works of Buddhism, and 

gradually enter the wonderful doctrine of abstract contem¬ 
plation. After this manner he practised abstinence for a 
myriad kalpas and then he became the Pearly Emperor.” 

This story resembles in many respects the stories of other 
countries. Ezekiel saw in his vision the women weeping for 
Tammuz who was a Babylonian god of vegetation. Tammuz 
goes to the under-world in the autumn when vegetation begins 
to decay. Ishtar follows him and tries to bring him back. 
The weeping of the women corresponds to the Taoist 
ceremonies and prayers for an heir to the throne. Tammuz 
was taken over by the Greeks and called Adonis. The 
Eleusiniaii mysteries performed in the autumn when nature 
was dying and in the spring when nature was reborn are 
connected with similar cosmic facts. 

In Egypt we find a parallel in Osiris. He showed men 
how? to use wheat and barley, he made instruments of agricul¬ 
ture, gave laws, instituted marriage, organized society, and 
taught men how to worship the gods. When he had made the 
Nile valley happy he goes to spread his benefits to the rest of 
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the world conquering nations with his music and his eloquence. 
During his absence his throne is taken by his brother Typkou 
who finally kills Osiris. Then Isis resurrects him. The soul 
of Osiris was supposed to be in the bull Apis. This bull was 
the emblem of spring and in him the Egyptians worshipped 
rejuvenated nature. 

The stories which we have thus related all elaborate those 
recurring and wonderful phenomena of nature, its decay and 
death after the summer solstice and the mourning over it by 
mankiud, its resurrection iu the spring and the blessing which 
it dispenses. The king Ch’ing Te of the Chinese story is the 
sun, the queen is the moon. The king has no heir. After the 
summer solstice vegetation decays, the world becomes barren 
and sad and lonely. The king orders the priests to perform 
their ceremonies for a half a year which is the length of time 
between the summer solstice and the winter solstice. The son 
who comes is the revivified nature of spring and dispenses his 
blessings to all mankind. Then the son gives up his realm 
and practices abstinence. This is another way of saying that 
the young and joyful spring attains the limit of its power and 
then begins the decay and barrenness of the autumn. 

As we already noted the Pearly Emperor was known in 
the T’ang dynasty by this name and probably for many 
centuries before the T’ang dynasty by the name Then Kung, 
the lord of heaven. The T’ang dynasty was greatly influenced 
by Taoism and it is highly probable that the conception of the 
Pearly Emperor was elaborated during this dynasty. During 
this dynasty a brisk trade was carried on between China and 
the west. The missionaries of Christianity as well as those 
representing Buddhism came to China. It was an era of 
religious ferment and so the conception of the Pearly Emperor 
was probably developed though we have only a few verses of 
poetry to testify to its influence. 

Iu the year xoi2 A.D. in the reign of Chen T sting of the 
Sung dynasty the Pearly Emperor was taken into the state 
pantheon. On the year 1013 A.D. a large image was made 
and set up in the imperial palace. In the year 1014 A.D, the 
same emperor granted the Pearly Emperor the title, “The 
Great Supreme, Opening Heaven, Holding the Tablet, 
Regulating the Calendar, Embracing the Truth, Embodying 
tbe Tao, the exalted, great Heaven Emperor.” His queen was 
given the title of “The Great Holy Queen of the Piofouud 
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Heaven.” The Pearly Emperor is mentioned in the state 
ceremonial in the year 1017 A.D. 

During the Ming dynasty the worship of the Pearly 
Emperor fell into disfavor. In the Ch’ing dynasty this 
worship was branded as heterodox. An instance is on record 
in Fiilikien where the local sub-director of studies tore down 
the temple of the Pearly Emperor and used the materials to 
repair the Confucian temple. 

The Pearly Emperor’s palace is located in the constellation 
about the north pole called Ta Wei. The empyrean region is 
the source of all the life and energy of nature. It is the seat 
of all the vitalizing power that works upon the inert mass of 
the earth. His place is the highest. There is no heaven above 
it. It is called the wonderful, azure, limpid palace, the 
fathomless purple gold palace, the immaculate jade palace of 
Ta Wei. 

In his jade palace the Pearly Emperor sits facing the 
south. His image as represented in his temple is the 
embodiment of passivity, inaction, and austerity. In his hands 
he holds a jade tablet. A crown of precious stones with 
pendants adorns his head. A long dark beard covers his breast. 
He is arrayed in a magnificent robe with embroidered dragons. 
Behind him are two attendants with large fans. On either side 
with their jade tablets are two ministers. On one side is the 
motto : “ Heaven and Earth have 110 private interests to serve,” 
on the other side are the words: “The gods investigate 
secretly.” Before him is a tablet with the words: “He is able 
to reveal the good and evil of the world and fix tneu’s wealth 
and rank, poverty and low estate.” His temples are found in 
the provincial capitals and the large cities. 

The Pearly Euiperor is called the exalted Shangli of the 
azure vault. I11 the Tung Shan Eu, a devotional book written 
during the Chfing dynasty, he is called “the unapproachable, 
the unexcelled holy one, the solitary, great, without limitation. 
His powerful example controls the ten regions,” He is the 
lord of all the heavens, the king of all the saints. 

His rule was conceived of in the same way as that of the 
reigning emperor of China. The five emperors, the large 
number of Buddhas and Boddhisattvas, the numerous gods, the 
kings of hell, the Sheu are all under his command. He issues 
proclamations and is memorialized. His earthly mouth-piece 
is the Taoist pope. 
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According to the popular conception lie is especially con¬ 
cerned with meting out justice to men. This he does through 
the Shen and spectres and the machinery ordained for this 
purpose in Hades. In fact it may be truly said that this is 
regarded as the chief function of the Pearly Emperor among 
the people. 

A few quotations from the popular devotional books will 
make this very clear to us. These quotations will need no 
comment. This quotation is from the work quoted above, 
namely, the Tung Shan Lu. It is a revelation made by the 
Pearly Emperor, u The difference between praise and blame 
has been clear from of old. Those who have taken notice of 
this difference have been few. The results of men’s actions 
and the rewards have been very clear. The perverse and the 
blinded are numerous. The sins committed in a previous 
existence are serious, their roots are deep. In the present life 
the individual suffers on account of them. The blessing of the 
future is dependent upon present good conduct. One should 
deliberate before trouble comes upon him. When a man 
comes up against the staring guards of the Buddhist temples, 
he becomes cautious and careful. When he notices the drooping 
eyelashes of the Buddha he again resurrects the licentious and 
heterodox thoughts. If he is urged to lay the foundation of a 
holy life, he retorts that his friend is speaking wide of the 
mark. If he is urged to fulfill the doctrine of love, he lays the 
words aside as though he did not hear them. 

44 Vainly he strives after the fame of a hero. Wantonly 
he wastes large sums. His heart purchases the ephemeral joys 
of the brothel. His whole house is left empty and barren. 
He had love for his fellows, but he lost it. People tried to 
please him, but now they disregard him. When it comes to 
the worst his father and mother are cold and hungry and 
he does not know it. His brothers are at etnuily and lie does 
not care. When he associates with evil men and is by them 
regarded highly, all this belongs to empty fame. When lie 
returns to his home all unite in scolding him. He retorts by 
saying, ‘ I am seeking the blame which is usually attached to 
perfection. ’ 

44 There are those with whom the case is still worse. 
They quarrel with their wives. Their brothers are ready to 
stab each other. Such a mau gathers together his inheritance 
and regards his parents as a virulent tumor. He hoards wealth, 
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becomes a covetous person and a gormand, He kills wantonly 
many animals, desiring to satisfy his lascivious and covetous 
passion. All who aie like this and yet are greatly blessed 
iu the present life, will bring punishment upon their sons and 
grandsons. Those who have little blessing have brought 
calamity upon themselves. Their pretentious mansion becomes 
an empty hillock in a twinkling of an eye. Their wasted soul 
is tortured iu the wheel of transmigration by swords and 
knives. Their poor son is given a beggar’s bowl. Those who 
know him point him out as the scion of a certain family. His 
daughter goes begging for food dependent upon the charity of 
others. Those who know her laughingly say, ‘This is N.N.’s 
beautiful daughter.’ 

“The sins committed before the present existence were 
not atoned for after death. Every injury to others is pun¬ 
ished. When we speak of it, it is sad indeed. When one 
thinks of it cold sweat comes out of the body. You people 
should turn your ten thousand actions to good. From this 
time you should be filial and sincere. Every thought 
should be sincere. From this time on you should exert 
yourself to the limit of your nature, to the limit of your 
purpose. If you have a good mother in the house she will 
know how to prohibit the killing of animals and releasiug 
live animals. If you have a good friend he will know how to 
suppress your sins and urge you to he good. Retreat a step 
backward when people want to quarrel with you. Do not 
speak of the shoitcomings of others. When you are injured 
frequently by others, this is like ginseng and medicinal herbs 
which nourish life. Give to those who have not. Do all 
things sincerely. Help one another in emergencies. Do all 
things with all your strength. If your owu life is miserable, 
your children will make your house great and famous. If in 
your previous existence you were evil and bad, then be 
generous secretly with your good deeds. In that way you will 
pay the debts of sin. The secret things will be known to 
heaven and earth. There are spectres and demons iu the dark 
places of the house. To speak of matters near at hand, 
pestilence will not touch you. To speak of matters farther 
away, the blessed light will fill your house. Return and speak 
to the members of your family to perfect their conduct. Write 
these words on the right of the place where you sit. Announce 
them to all your friends.” 
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These devotional books give a large number of instances 
of exemplary conduct which was greatly rewarded. 

Here is a sample from the Yu Li CIPao Chiug Shill. 
It describes the ten courts of hell and their punishments as 
a warning to the world. It is also a revelation from the 
Pearly Emperor. My copy was published in 1809 A.D. and 
reprinted several times since that date. 

“At Huchow (Chekiang) Chai Puoi Lang while at home 
was filial and was a good friend. He was frugal and was 
happy in dispensing charity. To the poor, troubled, sick 
people he dispensed medicine. If orphans or widows borrowed 
money of him he did not charge interest. If he met ou the 
road a woman or child who lost any article and could not 
return because they feared their elders, he planned ways to 
reimburse their loss. He saw the Regulation of the Pearly 
Emperor and was able thereby to warn the people of the world. 
He contributed money, hunted up good books, copied and 
distributed them, thus exhorting the world, He enjoyed the 
good old nge of eighty-four. He was translated without sick¬ 
ness. Elis neighbors saw immortals, male and female, leading 
him to the chariot. His great-grandson, Chai Kie Chong, in 
the ninth year of Kang Hsi (1670) obtained the highest Hanliu 
degree. His great-grandson in 1682 received the fust Hanliu 
degree.” 

Another quotation from the Kaou Shang Yuli Hwang Pun 
King Tseih King will illustrate other aspects. “The Pearly 
Emperor is the lord of all heavens, the king of all the saints. 
Therefore any one who happens to obtain this classic and 
devotedly practises and obeys it, will obtain the help of the 
five emperors. The Pearly Emperor will order and despatch 
the multitude of immortals, he will employ the Shen rulers, 
he will move the yin and yang principles. The thousand 
spirits will look upward respectfully. The ten thousand Shen 
will bow with fear, the hundred evil influences will flee away, 
the hordes of demons will be bound. 

When this life is ended he will attain to the southern 
palace and there receive discipline. He will ascend the pure 
abode with flying steps. He will roam about at ease. He will 
be forever with the Tao. Again turning to the living beings 
in the world who hear this classic and whose heart looks 
upward with a longing desire, if in their house they select a 
clean and quiet place and draw the exalted image of the 
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emperor, and day and night are devout, morning and evening 
are respectful : if they nourish him reverently with incense, 
flowers, candles and fruit ; praise his holy name, and with 
respect and propriety repeat the classic, such persons will 
receive thirty kinds of very wonderful rewards : 

“All the immortals will praise and honor them; his 
ancestors who have died will be born in heaven ; previous 
calamities will be released, wherever he goes he will have 
a clear road ; he will not be robbed ; what lie prays for 
will come to him ; he will escape flood and (ire ; opposing things 
will secretly melt away; his dreams will be lucky; disease 
and sickness will not come nigh him ; he will he wise and 
intelligent; men will delight to see him ; he will be supplied 
abundantly with food and clothing ; his sons and grandsons 
will have glory and honor ; the six grades of relatives will see 
him gladly (father, son and up to the fourth cousin); his 
household will be at peace; he will be able to escape pestilence, 
war, and famine ; if a woman she will be able to become 
a man ; his appearance will be correct and impressive; he will 
be a great official; he will be the son of an emperor; spectres 
and Slien will look up to him ; his life will be on a lucky star ; 
all the Shen will help him ; the nine generations will receive 
his protection (from great-great-grandfather to great-great- 
grandson); he will enjoy a long life in the world ; he will love 
men ; he will have trust; he will have goodness ; the lord 
of demons will receive and protect him ; he will cross over the 
three boundaries (heaven, earth, man); in opeu day he will 
ascend to heaven,” 

These long quotations reveal more plainly than any 
elaboration could do the system at the head of which the 
Pearly Emperor stands. Its purpose is to destroy sin, to 
inculcate righteousness by means of the punishments in this 
life and in hell and by the rewards of this life and the promise 
of joy in the life beyond the grave. The system strengthens 
the ideals of the Chinese taught in the classics, wrought out iu 
the ferment of daily existence and received from other systems 
of religion but regarded as native by the Chinese. The Pearly 
Emperor to be understood must be viewed as the head of this 
great system which has been promoting righteousness in China. 

The birthday of the Pearly Emperor comes on the ninth 
day of the first mouth. The ninth day is by no means 
universal. At Yeuping, not quite two hundred miles away, the 
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birthday occurs on the first day of the year. The odd numbers 
belong to the Yang or male principle. Number one is regarded 
as the beginning of the male principle. Number nine is looked 
upon as the completion of the Yang. Either the first or the 
ninth day is appropriate for the celebration. 

The celebration of the birthday is simple and impressive. 
Every household at daylight on the ninth day of the first 
month places a table in the main reception room at the edge 
of the open court where it is exposed to the sky. On the table 
is a brazier for incense, two candlesticks with red candies, two 
vases of flowers. There are three small cups with dry tea 
leaves in the bottom, but no water. A large plate with 
vermicelli whose long strings suggest long life, a dish which 
winds up every birthday feast, is placed on one side, A conical 
tower with steamed wheat flour biscuits occupies the other side. 
The shape of these biscuits is like that of the peach of 
immortality which grows in the western Paradise. There is 
also a pewter tray with mandarin oranges in the middle. The 
sound for the word orange is the same as that for lucky and so 
the orange means good fortune. Around the mandarin oranges 
in separate compartments are the five seeds—the melon seeds, 
dried persimmons, dates, peanuts and a fruit called dragons’ 
eyes. These signify children, posterity. Below the table is a 
large urn for burning idol paper. 

When all is ready the head of the household takes a large 
stick of incense and lights it and places it above his forehead 
with both hands and then puts it into the burner. Then he 
kneels and bows his head to the floor three times. He arises 
and kneels again and bows. This he repeats the third time. 
The other members of the family stand about watching the 
ceremony. When he is through he bums the idol paper and 
the fire crackers are let off. There is no feast on this day. The 
offering is left for about a half an hour and then is taken away. 

At the temple of the Pearly Emperor there is a mass iu 
which Taoist priests take part, or there may be theatricals. 

And so for ages the Chinese have been reaching out after 
God if haply they might feel after him and find him, though 
he is not far from each one of us : for in him we live, aud 
move, and have our being. 
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Christian Missions in Peking 

E. R. AIKEN 

I ' - "" F we take Peking as standing for the capital of the 
Celestial Kingdom, it appears that Christian missions 
there did not begin in Peking at all. More than a 
thousand years ago, when the capital of China was at 
Singanfu, in Shensi, Nestorian missionaries presented them¬ 
selves at the imperial court. The Nestorian tablet tells us that 
the sacred books which the missionaries brought with them 
“ were translated in the imperial library, the sovereign investi¬ 
gated the subject in his private apartments ; when becoming 
deeply impressed with the rectitude and truth of the religion, 
he gave special orders for its dissemination.” 

It is more than six hundred years later, and the scene 
changes. Peking is now the capital of China, and the Mongol 
emperor, Kublai Khan, is on the throne. Kublai was a liberal 
prince, and u kindly received ” John of Montecorvino, the first 
Christiau missionary, so far as the records make known, to 
establish a mission in the city of Peking. During the first 
eleveu years of his work he baptized six thousand persons, 
“ and bought one hundred and fifty children,” many or all of 
whom must have been in the boy choir which he taught to sing 
Christian hymns, doubtless in the Mongol language, almost 
under the shadow of the palace. 

His own words have come down to us, from about the 
middle of his missionary life, saying, “It is now twelve years 
since I have heard any news from the West. I am become old 
and graybeaded, but it is rather through labors and tribulations 
than through age, for I am only fifty-eight years old. I have 
learned the Tartar language and literature, into which I have 
translated the whole New Testament and the Psalms of David, 
and have caused them to be transcribed with the utmost care. 
I write and read and preach openly and freely the testimony of 
the law of Christ.” 

Again the scene changes. We are still in Peking, but 
nearly three hundred years have passed, and the Mongols have 
been expelled by the native Chinese dynasty of the Mings ; this 
indeed not long after John of Montecorvino’s time. It is the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, now a little more than 
three hundred years ago, and just about midway, therefore, 
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between John ot Montecorvino and our own time, when the 
pioneer of modem Roman Catholic missions appeared in 
Peking, in the person of the famous Matthew Ricci. “The 
pleasing manners and extensive acquirements of Ricci, joined 
to a distribution of presents, gained him the favor of men in 
authority”; and “for skill, perseverance, learning, and tact 
his name deservedly stands highest among ” Catholic mission¬ 
aries to China. 

Ricci and his immediate successors were Jesuits, and they 
allowed the worship of Confucius and of ancestors, and the 
use of the Chinese names T’ieu and Shangti for God. But 
Dominican and Franciscan missionaries also came to China, 
and ere long a controversy sprang up over these points, the 
Dominicans and Franciscans taking the position that such 
practices were inconsistent with the principles of Christianity. 
The controversy raged-a hundred years, and was referred to the 
College of Cardinals at the Vatican in Rome, and also to the 
Pope ; but was finally settled by a papal decree in which these 
usages were condemned. 

The Ktnperor Kanghsi had taken much interest in the 
points at issue, and had sent to the authorities of the church at 
Rome a memorial signed by a thousand, it is said, of the 
leading scholars of China, declaiming that the ceremonies in 
question were only civil, not religious. The Emperor naturally 
was not pleased with the decision of the Pope, and finally 
refused to allow any missionary to remain in the country who 
did not follow the rules of Ricci, which tolerated ancestral 
worship, rather than the Pope’s decree ; and when Kanghsi’s 
son Tungcheng came to the throne, not many years after, he 
issued a decree by which every attempt to propagate the 
“Religion of the Lord ot Heaven” was strictly forbidden. 
“All missionaries not required at Peking for scientific purposes 
were ordered to leave the country.” The Jesuits finally 
withdrew from Peking, though they still have charge ot the 
Roman Catholic missions in Eastern Chihli and Kiangnan. 
The Catholic missions in Peking are now carried on by the 
Lazarisls, the order founded by St. Vincent cfe Paul. Besides 
the extensive mission establishment at the Cathedral, or 
“North Church,” as it is called, towards the north part of 
the city, they have also three other large churches in the 
north city of Peking, in the east, south, and west parts 
respectively. 
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For nearly two hundred years llieie has been m Peking a 
Russian mission, founded by the Russian government according 
to agreement with China, tor the study of the Chinese and 
Manchu languages, and so to prepare interpreters and promote 
intercourse between Russia and China ; but the mission has also 
been representative of the Greek or Eastern Orthodox, that is 
to say, of what has been the Russian national church. The 
arrangement was that the mission was to consist of six eccle* 
siastical and four lay members; and there has usually been an 
archimandrite in residence, 

Protestant missions in Peking began a little more than 
fifty years ago. The principal part of Peking consists of three 
concentric cities, that is, a city within a city, within a city. 
First comes the great outer city, in the midst of which is the 
Imperial City, while at the very center, or perhaps just slightly 
south of the center of all stands the “Purple Forbidden 
City,’’ in which are the imperial palaces with their roofs of 
yellow tiles. Here the Son of Heaven sat upon the Dragon 
Throne, ruling what was in many respects one of the greatest 
empires in the world ; and here, too, was the imperial court 
with its court ladies, its harem with its scores of inmates and its 
thousands of eunuchs, as truly Oriental as any court in Egypt 
or Babylon or in any of the famous capitals of the ancient East. 

On all sides around about, iu the outer city, are the 
Protestant missions with their extensive establishments, includ¬ 
ing churches, schools, hospitals, and missionary homes, each 
mission, shall we say ?, like a camp of the army of the Lord, 
laying siege to what has been for so many ages a seat of 
imperial power. 

In the southeast part of the northern city is the Methodist 
Mission, connected with which is the Peking (Christian) Uni¬ 
versity, though this has now been put upon an interdenomina¬ 
tional basis ; and here also is the Woman’s Union Medical 
College. The church at the mission seats sixteen hundred 
people, and there are over a thousand pupils of both sexes in 
the University and the various schools of higher and lower 
grade connected with the mission. Three churches of good 
size have been established by the mission in the southern city 
of Peking. 

Iu the eastern part of the northern city is the Peking 
Hospital and Dispensary, and the Union Medical College 
established by the different missions unitedly. Each of these 
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was begun in connection with the London Mission, but all 
have now been taken over by the Rockefeller Medical Founda¬ 
tion. The London Mission has moved into the west city, 
leaving, however, a good sized Chinese clmich in the east city. 
It is certainly one of the romances of missions, indeed it seems 
more like a fairy tale than like sober, solid fact, that the 
Rockefeller Foundation with its millions should have come to 
China to help mission medical work ; but the Foundation is 
here, and very much in evidence. 

In the east city also is the fine large Y. M. C. A. building, 
the gift of Mr. John Wanamaker, the well-known Christian 
merchant of Philadelphia and New York, who gave a hundred 
thousand dollars, gold, for Y. M. C. A. buildings in the capitals 
of each of the three countries China, Korea, and Japan. The 
Peking Association has had eighteen hundred, sometimes nearly 
or quite two thousand members, a large number of these hold¬ 
ing positions in one or another of the government departments 
or offices, and many belonging to the business or student worlds. 

The east city would seem to be a stronghold of Protestant 
missions, for here too are the agency of the Americau Bible 
Society, the School for the Blind established by Rev. W. H. 
Murray, and the American Board Mission. The latter has a 
fine church building, seating eight or nine hundred people, a 
large boys’ school and schools for girls, and connected with 
this mission also is the Woman’s Union College. 

In this part of the city are located the Y. W. C. A., which 
lias comparatively recently occupied quite large and pleasant 
premises ; the Salvation Army, twenty or thirty representatives 
of the Army—many of them Salvation Army lasses—having 
arrived to open work in China ; and the Language School, 
uuder the able direction of Rev. W. B. Pettus. Remarkable 
progress is being made here in practical ability to use Chinese. 
With the best methods of study and under teachers carefully 
trained, students often gain in six months as much facility in 
speaking Chinese as they would have done in a year under the 
old more or less “ go-as-you-please ” method. 

Almost under the eastern wall of the Imperial City is the 
pleasant home of Rev. Ur. and Mrs. Goodrich. The good 
Doctor, whose snowy hair is“ a crown of glory,” has been 
Chairman of the Committee for the Revision of the Bible in 
Mandarin, and most of the meetings of the Old Testament 
Committee have been held in his study—the “Jerusalem 
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Chamber ” ot Peking, Here, too, is the agency lor China ol the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. The premises occupied 
by Dr. and Mrs. Goodrich are part ot what was formerly a 
magnificent ducal palace, which the old Empress-Dowager con¬ 
fiscated and gave for a residence to her brother, Duke Chao. 
The vigorous and powerful Empress-Dowager who ruled China 
so long doubtless little suspected that the beautiful palace she 
was giving her brother would only a few years after her time 
become the headquarters of the Mandarin Bible Revision Com¬ 
mittee and of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union ! 

In the northeast part of the city is one of the stations of 
the Presbyterian Mission, with extensive premises, where is a 
large boys’ school and women’s hospital. In the summer of 
this year (1917), classes of two hundred were meeting here 
in the evening for Bible study, in anticipation of the Eddy 
meetings which were to be held in November or December. 

Going towards the west, we arrive in the northern part of 
the city, where, almost under the shadow of the great Drum 
Tower, is another station of the Presbyterian Mission, well 
equipped with a large church and conveniently located street 
preaching chapel, in charge of Rev. Dr. C. H. Penn. Here is 
a Union Bible Institute, for classes of special students prepar¬ 
ing to be preachers, and for some time there was also here a 
Union Theological College, hut this has now been removed 
to the Methodist Mission, where four missions are united in 
theological education. 

In the west city is the London Mission, re-established now 
for the first time since the Boxer year—so far as foreign mission¬ 
aries being in residence is concerned, that is : having hoys' 
and girls’ schools and street preaching chapel and dispensary 
connected with the mission. 

In the southwest part of the northern city is the Church 
of England Mission, with medical and woman’s work and a 
large school for boys. There is a bishop in residence, and for 
many years this was Bishop Scott, grandson of the well-known 
author of Scott’s Commentary on the Bible. 

Union among the missionaries in Peking exists not only 
in harmonious co-operation in the arrangement of the field in 
city and country, but also in the way of union in educational 
work. Tangible evidences of this are seen in the Union College 
of Arts at Tuugchow, which is almost a suburb of Peking, the 
Union Medical College, the Union Theological College, the 
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Union Woman's College, and the Union Woman’s Medical 
College, all of which have been established in connection with 
the various missions', and for a considerable time plans have 
been under consideration for uniting all the Christian graduate 
educational institutions, at least, so far as possible, with the 
Peking University established in connection with the Meth¬ 
odist Mission, making a larger and more comprehensive, inter¬ 
denominational and international university. 

Many figures crowd the canvas which depicts the first half 
century of Protestant missions in Peking : Rev, Dr. Edkins, 
philologist, author, and Bible translator, whose encyclopedic 
knowledge of everything was the wonder of all who knew him; 
Dr. Dudgeon, overflowing with activity and energy, who to his 
medical practice afterwards added the duties of private foreign 
secretary to Marquis Tseng, probably the most enlightened 
and progressive Chinese official of his day in Peking ; Rev. 
George Owen, whose fine command of Chinese deservedly gave 
him a place on the Mandarin Bible Revision Committee : all 
these of the London Mission, pioneer of Protestant missions 
in Peking as in so many other fields ; Rev. Dr. Blodget, 
founder of the American Board Mission stations both in Tientsin 
and in Peking, a fine scholar, a devoted missionary, and a 
Christian gentleman, who was not unjustly called an ornament 
of the mission to which he belonged ; Rev. Dr. Lowry, Super¬ 
intendent of the Methodist Mission and President of the Peking 
University, established in connection with it, whose organizing 
and directing ability have had much to do with the great 
development and expansion ot both ; Joseph Seherescliewsky, 
bishop of the American Episcopal Mission in Peking, most 
famous translator of the Bible into Chinese, a Jew by iace, a 
Pole by birth, an American by nationality, a Christian by 
religion, a scholar by native ability and acquired knowledge, 
and a missionary to the Chinese by calling, occupying a 
position unique in the history of Christian missions in China ; 
Rev. Dr. Sheffield, President of the North China Union College 
at Tungchow, author, educator, translator, “ master of the 
Chinese language,” Chairman of the Committee for the Revi¬ 
sion of the Bible in Wenli ; Rev. Dr. W. A. P. Martin, long 
considered the first foreign scholar in China, for many years 
President of the Thing Wen Kuan, the college established by 
the Chinese government in Peking, the first college in China, 
outside of mission institutions, to teach the new or western 
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learning. Dr. Martin was the author of works on International 
Law and Psychology in Chinese, and of other books in Chinese 
and English. His “ Christian Evidences ” in Chinese, written 
after five years in China, was the result of his own experience 
in street chapel preaching. It is “ the most famous ” Christian 
“apologetic^ in Chinese, circulating also in Korea and Japan. 
He himself said that he thought it might prove to have done 
more good than any of his other books. He gave two genera¬ 
tions, nearly sixty-seven years, to missionary, educational, and 
literary work on behalf of the Chinese, a record which has 
probably never been surpassed by any missionary or other 
foreigner in China. 

Times of upheaval and change, of struggle and conflict, 
seem to be incident to human history. There are the long 
periods of quiet growth and preparation, and there are also the 
usually much shorter times of sharp struggle, of fierce conflict, 
of profound upheaval, of sudden change. So in Peking, after 
the forty years of preparation following i860 came the terrific 
convulsion of the Boxer year. It was the old against the new, 
heathenism against Christianity, the old order against modern 
civilization. At first it looked as if Boxerism had everything 
its own way, but in the event Christianity and the civilization 
going with it were triumphant. The evil spirits were cast out, 
and the peace, order, liberty, and law going along with the 
spread of the gospel and the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God came in. The missions lengthened their cords and 
strengthened their stakes, and were more firmly established 
than ever. The old order bad gone never to return and China 
with its capital had entered 011 a new era of enlightenment 
and progress. 

Like other capitals, Peking is the scene of the play of 
great national and world forces ; but among the forces at work 
for good by no means the least if not first and foremost are the 
Christian missions. Not interfering with the government or 
with public affairs, they exert a profound influence on both. 
Like Him in whose Name they exist, they are sent to preach 
and to teach, to heal and to cast out devils : and so by all 
their activity and influence they are working every day and 
hour for a stable government, just laws, souud institutions, a 
regenerated society and for all the good that comes iu every 
sphere of life with the coming of the Kingdom of God. 
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Elder girls tatting, knitting, and sewing. 
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THE CASE FOR JAPAN—BY A JAPANESE. 

“Japan and \Vori ( d Pkach.” By R. K, K.uvakami. 8vlk xv, rg6 pp. 
The Dlacmillan Company , New York, /gig. $1,50 G , 

This is a statement of Japan’s place in the League o i Nations 
It is not a big book, and its contents are not very heavy. It is a 
piece of astute propaganda, prepared for the American people by one 
who is kept in America for that purpose. It was not intended to be 
read by residents in China, for it leaves too much unwritten and 
unexplained for those who have been eyewitnesses of events in the 
Far East during the past ten years or more. For example, the 
writer could never have expected that those who have been there 
would agree with him that the “ economic advantages secured by 
the Japanese in China, especially in Manchuria and Shantung, 
are nothing extraordinary—nothing different from, or more than, 
those obtained by other nations in other sections of China.” 
(P- 166.) 

However, the book should be read bv those who want to be 
fair-minded with reference to Japan’s policies, both as these concern 
the United States, and more especially as they are related to China. 
The larger part of the book is given to the relations with China, 
for the writer recognizes that these “ are most vital to the existence 
of the island nation.” One ought to know what can be said on 
Japan’s side of the case. 

Japan to-day faces two great problems. Her growing popula¬ 
tion and her iron and coal supply. These problems determine the 
underlying motives of Japan’s policies, including especially those 
related to China. It is easy to recognize the seriousness of them, 
but her method of solving them in China is not so easily justified. 
For example, why is political domination of China essential? 

A fundamental conception of the writer is that “China is 
utterly incapable of managing her own affairs,” and an “interna¬ 
tional guardianship” is necessary. But he does not explain why 
Japan demands that she must be preeminent and dominate in such 
an undertaking. He argues for a financial consortium, but the 
book was printed in May 1919 and the writer apparently did not 
foresee that it would be his own government that would protest 
against such a truly international surveillance of the finances of 
the whole of China as would include also Manchuria and Mongolia. 

A chapter is given to the race problem, blit there is no effort 
to prove the equality of Asiatic and European races. It is not 
urged that all Asiatic peoples be put upon an equal footing, but 
rather that Japan “should be put in a class separate from other 
Asiatic peoples.” The race equality claims become merely an 
effort to be given a place alongside of western nations. To make 
good these claims something more than the present veneer of 
western civilization will be necessary. 

The references to Shantung iu this book are principally to 
prove that Japan’s permanent occupation of that province is 
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essential to the realization of her plans in China. This is not very 
reassuring ! 

Full use is made of China’s internal dissensions, but the 
reader is left with mental questionings regarding Japan’s attitude 
toward these, and the firmer establishment of a democratic govern¬ 
ment in China And, did Japan help or hinder China to enter 
the war ? 

The book makes clear that Japan is apprehensive lest she be 
unable to compete on even terms with the West in China, and that 
therefore she has been compelled w’hile the opportunity offered to 
make her position sure there by whatever means the times afforded, 

W, 


TffK CASK AGAINST JAPAN—BV A KOREAN. 

Tue Oriental Policy of the United States. By Henry Chung, A.m. 

Ne2v York, Fleming H. Revell Company. G. $2.00. 

It was recently remarked that the whole duty of the reviewer 
consists in trying to penetrate his author’s intention, and then 
decide whether that intention has been well fulfilled or not. The 
obvious intention in the work before us has been to make so clear 
the imperialistic aspirations of Japan that steps will be taken to 
avert the consolidation of Asia under Japanese domination, thus 
removing the cause for another world war, giving China political 
independence and economic stability, and, in demanding from Japan 
a full knowledge of her policies, preparing the way for one of the 
great needs of the age—Open Diplomacy. No doubt, also, the 
author intended to draw attention to the plight of Korea. Wearied 
with the sinuous policies he has so carefully studied he says, on 
page 173, “The Koreans — and, indeed, all subject races—may 
submit to injustice, but they ought to have a right to demand, at 
least, openness on the part of their conquerors.” 

The first two parts of this book detail the steps in the devel¬ 
opment of the various policies and influences of Western powers 
in China, give a fairly flattering account of American diplomatic 
relationships to the Orient, and show how Japan has followed a 
carefully prepared programme of imperial expansion,—the second 
part being entitled “ An Undercurrent Shaping the Policy ; Japan’s 
Control of Publicity.” With an uneasy and almost hopeless feel¬ 
ing arising from the revelatious of official espionage and govern¬ 
ment censorship of the press, postal and telegraphic communica¬ 
tions, we are ushered into the third part,—Documents in the Case. 
These include treaties, alliances, concessions, agreements and the 
famous Twenty-one Demands. 

The industry of the author is to be commended. We have 
counted up fully one hundred and seventy foot notes and references. 
He has made few mistakes, such minor flaws as Whorry for Wherry 
and Hosic for Hosie, are not serious blemishes. Two references are 
made to “ Ex-Premier Kang Yu-wei.” Was he ever Premier? Con¬ 
sidering all the circumstances the method of treatment is fair and 
the style free from violence. With full sympathy for suffering 
Korea aud impoverished China, and disbelief in spheres of influence 
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and international banking exploitation, and dislike of diplomatic and 
bureaucratic sinuosities, we still cherish the hope that the result of 
perusiug the mass of material presented by the author will lead to 
sympathy with the thinking patriots of Japan who must distrust 
the policy of the militarist masters, who have not lost their con¬ 
science, or their chivalry, and that, instead of disastrous ruptures 
from feeding on distressful facts there will result a lifting of the 
whole question on to a higher plane and the development of the 
spirit of Christian charity, justice, and rectitude which will dis¬ 
sipate the storm clouds of the near East and show us how to get 
together in a spirit helpful to all our neighbors. 

G. M. 


Journai, of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

f/of, L. 1919. Pp. 261. 

This semi-centennial issue of a “hardy annual” is a con¬ 
spicuously interesting one, embodying thirteen articles of which 
space forbids more than a desultory mention. Of these the place 
of honor is rightly allotecl to Pres. Chas. K. Edmund’s “Thirty 
Thousand Miles in China” in which 25 pages are devoted to a 
highly readable illustrated account of his extraordinary travels as 
“ Observer-in-charge of a Magnetic Survey of China,” under the 
Carnegie Institute of Washington, 1906-1917. There is abundant 
matter here for a useful popular volume on the topography of China. 

“ Chinese Metaphorical Zoology,” by Mr. C. A. S. Williams is 
a valuable contribution to Chinese language study. 

Judge Lobingier's “ Early Malays and their Neighbors ” is both 
learned and instructive. This is followed by a 59 page article 011 
“ Notes ol the Agriculture, Botany, and the Zoology of China,” by 
B. W. Skvortzow, with numerous plates, photographs, and tables, 
closing with a comprehensive Bibliography. Dr. John C. Fergu¬ 
son contributes notices of a whole sheaf of books written by a 
brilliant modern scholar, but of such conservative tendencies that 
he has removed to Japan, and still dates his writing from the reign 
of the abdicated Emperor Hsiian T‘ung ! There is an elaborate 
account of “Chemical Industry iti the Kuangtung Province,” by 
Yau Tzu-chiu; a Eist of Birds in the Museum of the Anglo- 
Chinese College of Foochow, by C. R. Kellogg ; and “ A Beginning 
of the Study of the Flora and Fauna of Soochow and Vicinity ” by 
Prof. N. Gist Gee. 

Among the numerous book reviews are tiiose of Hillier’s 
“Dictionary of Peking Colloquial,” Wheeler's “China and the 
World War,” the New China Review, “ The International Re¬ 
lations of the Chinese Empire” (2 vols.), “Letters to a Mis¬ 
sionary,” by R. F, Johnston, “ and Recherches sur les Superstitions 
eu Chine,” by C. Henri Dole, S. Jf , Tome xiii. 

There are discriminating obituaries of Edouard Cbavaiiues, 
the greatest Sinologue of our day, of Archdeacon Arthur Evans 
Moule, and of Dr. Timothy Richard. 

The list of members of the Society gives a total of 523, of 
whom 15 are “ Honorary,” 7 “Corresponding/’ 64 “Life,” and 
437 “Ordinary." 


A. H. vS. 
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A Broken Journey; Wanderings from the Hoang-Ho to the Island of 
Saghalien and the Upper Reaches of the Amur Rivet. By Mary Gaunt, 
Author of “ Alone in Africa," “ A Woman in China," etc. London , T. 
Werner Laurie , Ltd. Pp 293 r8f net. 

This “Broken Journey " was from Peking to Taiyuan, and 
Fetichou in Shausi, and over the mountains to the Yellow River. 
Owing to the terror and general disturbance caused by the bandit 
“White Wolf” (early in 1914) at the acme ol his brief career 
the author was obliged to turn back. 

She then went to Siberia travelling by rail and river, crossing 
Finland aud taking a little steamer to Sweden. The boat carried 
55 men, part of a crew of British vessels caught in Kronstadt. A 
German torpedo boat overhauled this little craft and took oh the 
men, the passengers continuing their journey. The author styles 
this occurrence “Captured by Germans.” 

A confessedly consistent writer against missions, who avowedly 
“ cares not what god a man worships and can not understand how 
any man can be brought to care,” who nevertheless makes it a 
point to stay in mission stations availing herself of iheir help and 
kindness and then steadily misspells the names of her benefactors, 
is not met with every day, even iu China. There is a real human 
interest in the experiences of the author, but the book is shallow 
and inconsequential, adding not one iota to one’s knowledge of 
China. 

A. H. S. 


Civilization. Tales of the Orient, By Ellen N. La Mottr New 
York , George H. Doran Co., 1919. Pp. 267, C. $1 $0, 

This is a collection of magazine articles, several of them stor¬ 
ies, relatiug to the Far Hast. The scenes are laid all the way 
from Singapore to Nikko, and deal exclusively with the seamy 
side of life iu the coa.st ports, etc., mixture of races, loose living, 
physical brutality on the part of Europeans toward “natives,” 
with judicious sprinklings of gambling and robbery passim. The 
combination is described as “ The Elusive Mystery of the Orient.” 

S. 


M ftl tH it* President Wilson’s Speeches on Peace. Second 
edition. Translated into Chinese by Ch'irn Chih-hsiu. Commercial 
Press. 30 els.; Chinese and English 60 ds. 

The Commercial Press has done one more excellent service 
to China in issuing this translation of some of President Wilson’s 
speeches in Chinese. 

I do not know whether President Wilson is an orator iu the 
sense that his spoken words are winged and sway the multitude as 
the wind bends the grass. Lloyd George is such a speaker ; fiery, 
impulsive; speaking to the common man in common speech. 
President Wilson speaks like a Professor and, iu my judgment, his 
language is often involved aud must be followed with close atten¬ 
tion if it is to be understood. I have a great deal of sympathy with 
the translator who undertook to render these speeches into Chinese. 
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Let us see how he accomplished his task One of the speeches has 
this characteristic paragraph :— 

“ In a certain rather abandoned part of the frontier at one time 
it was said they found a man who told the truth. He was not 
found telling it but he could tell it when he heard it, and I think I 
am in that situation with regard to some of the criticisms I have 
heard. They do not make auy impression ou me because I know 
there is uo medium that will transmit them, The sentiment of 
the country is proof against such narrowness and such selfishuess 
as that. I commend these gentlemen to communion with their 
fellow citizetis.” 

Now, this is about as difficult a passage to translate as I 
remember to have seen anywhere. It is rendered ; h* iff j£k 

Mjtfc A*1¥»JtR4. 

m * ra m m. jw fi ® 

si. 

® fr * st a pp m. 

HSA-a^i 'io n bl m n»«ie m 

£ a m 4. m a. m irbas*. 

% jf. 

This is certainly a good translation for the first few sentences 
in Chinese are quite as ambiguous as the English. The President’s 
pun “ he could tell it—i.e. recognise it—when he heard it ” gets 
lost in Chinese, the translator choosing to say ” he could relate 
it wheu he heard it,” but in the latter half of the paragraph the 
translation is dearer than the original. Mr. Ch'ien is to be congrat¬ 
ulated for doing a piece of difficult work well. One hopes his 
countrymen will appreciate President Wilson’s great speeches in 
this translation. 

h D. 


Victorious Life STUnrcs. By R. C. McQuickin. Christian Life Liter¬ 
ature Fund. Philadelphia . G. 25 cts. 

So many of its treasures appropriated by so few,—is the 
tragedy of Christian life. This booklet calls us to attain our 
heritage,—victory over sin. No novelty is claimed ; it is f ‘ as old 
as Pentecost.” Surrender and victory, through faith alone, are 
cardinal ideas; yielding Christ supremacy in everything, and 
momentarily trusting Him to achieve. Sinning is no necessity. 
Victory over personal sin conditions power in service. It is not 
through our efforts,—striving indicates ‘ still under law.’ Victory 
is identical with walking in the Spirit. Obedience is not a means 
to but results from victory. Temptation persists. If you fail, 
confess and trust again. As Christ's blood alone wrought salva¬ 
tion, so Christ’s power suffices for every need. 

G. G. 


The Oracles of God. An Historial Enquiry. By W. S. Moulk, M.A, 
Ningpo. Trinity College Press. 2$ cts.; post free 30 cts. 

This is a book of about sixty thousand words printed in good 
clear type 011 mao picn paper—making a most easily read volume. 
Dr, Moulc has given us solid and careful work. He has examined 
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the scriptures minutely on this question of Oracles,—or God speak¬ 
ing to men. The method is direct and indirect. He has done 
much in the way of elucidation and classification. In some places 
indeed his method is so full of detailed work that the thread of 
the geueral theme is in danger of being lost. Dr. Moule does not 
deal with some possible objections. We wonder how he would 
meet a Chinese scholar who felt a difficulty on the use of human 
speech by a divine spirit. It is a real difficulty. This evidently 
has been felt by the author and be has introduced the modern 
discoveries of thought-transference and telepathy as an aid in solv¬ 
ing the problem. This volume contains much that will help to 
lead on the enquiring student. 

M. 


The Romance Series. P.y W. Hopkyx Rees and Hsn Chia-hsiano. 

Published by Christian Literature Society , lgig. 

Three volumes have so tar been published, namely, The 
Romance of Scientific Discovery ^ H 1 $ (28 els.), The Romance 
of Nature ‘fifi '0 ^ (14 cts.), and 7 he Romance of the Forest 

pp[ (10 cts.). The aim is to present in simple language 
some of the chief discoveries of science regarding nature and natural 
phenomena. Data for the series are “ gleaned from many quarters ” 
and cover a variety of subjects. The books are written in good 
clear Wcnli and neatly printed. The first volume is illustrated, 
but the others are not. 

It is often remarked that Chinese students are deficient in 
knowledge of nature. They are often ignorant of simple facts 
about plants, animals, stones, electricity, etc., which are common 
knowledge to schoolboys in western lauds. The deficiency is 
found not only among students but also among our people at large. 
The study of the sciences is but newly introduced into our country 
and is confined to the higher educational institutions. Scientific 
knowledge has not yet had lime to leave the lecture room and 
invade the homes and market places. Several attempts are being 
made to popularize the sciences, such as by means of science readers, 
newspaper articles, magazines, and lectures. The spread of scieti* 
tific knowledge among the people is beneficial, as it will on the 
one hand increase their intelligence and remove superstitious ideas, 
and on the other, help to encourage and improve industries. The 
Romance Series will be welcomed by teachers, parents, and general 
readers, and will meet a real need in the educational life of 
the people. 

Y. Y. T. 


Christianity’s Unifying Fundamental. By Henry F. Wartng. Asso¬ 
ciation Press, New York. G. $/.25. 

The second part of this book makes up for the feeling of 
disappointment produced by the first half. As the introduction 
puts it, “ To direct attention to the biggest, deepest, and most 
unifying thought in Christianity is the object of tin's ireuicou.” 
Possibly our expectations were raised too high. After a chapter 
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on Bigotry and Scepticism (suggesting unfortunate, and, we trust, 
unusual experiences) and five chapters giving the stages m the quest 
for fundamental truth, we come to Chapter VII, in which we learn 
that “ Fellowship, with Christlike Deity, that makes for Christlike 
humanity—this, stated in a way that would seem to be wise, 
historically and psychologically, is Christianity’s Unifying Funda¬ 
mental.” The references in Professor James’ best-known work to 
the wrongness from which we are saved by making proper connection 
with the higher powers, leads to a suggestion that “ the one word 
of words to express the deep life-fact would be lonesomeness.” 

Although the author evidently does not care for the word 
“ sinfulness ” and stresses the idea of immanence, with a consequent 
danger of losing the distinction between good and evil, the conclud¬ 
ing chapters are suggestive reading, showing wide reading, rich 
experience and the “gainfulness of communion with the Lord.” 
What we miss in the first chapters to a certain extent we find here, 
in the sympathy with all that is inspiring and lasting in Christianity, 
in “ the consciousness of abiding fellowship with God that makes the 
present rich and fills with hope the future,” and in the revelation of 
the thought of Jesus with regard to society, sex, religion, and home. 

G. M. 


Between two Worlds : The New Day and the Old Questions. By John 
Heston Willey. Pp. f6o. Association Press, New York , /9/0. 
G. $1.25, 

This is a modern and Christian treatment of the problems of 
personality, useful in these days of war, epidemic, and sudden 
calamity. The author draws widely on the Bible and on modern 
incidents for illustration. He quotes from, and pays his compli¬ 
ments in passing to Huxley, Hammurabai, Omar Khayyam, Carlyle, 
Tennyson, Professor Tyndall, Emerson, Tacitus, Dr. Chalmers, 
Maeterlinck, Napoleon, The Outlook , Joseph Cook, Eueken, Mrs. 
Browning, Dr. William V. Kelley, Flamtnarion, Talleyrand, Hottz- 
inann, Milton, William Miller, Kipling, Haeckel and as many more, 
ancient and modern, and illumines his pages with apt quotation 
and comment, but returns for his final authority to Paul and to the 
Christ. So he treats of “ This World and the Other,” “ The End 
of the World,” “The Second Coming of Christ,” “ After Death— 
What ?’’ and “ The Great Adventure.” It is a book for men who 
faced death in the trenches, for those whose hearts followed them 
there, and for ail those concerned in a Christian interpretation of 
the hereafter. 

_ B. 

Studies in Comradeship. Vol. f. From the Old lest ament. Pp, 145, 
VoL 2. from the New Tesla math Pp. By Theodore Gerald 
Soares. G $0.60 per volume. 

The HiOh Calluvo. By Kdwiw M. Hoke man. Pp- > SS - G . $ 0 . 50 . 

In the. Service. Twenty Studies in the Fundamentals of Christian 
/.tying. By Roy H- Dickerson. q6 pp. G. $0.50. 

These four booklets published by the Association Press, New 
York, are bound in limp khaki linen cloth, in a size to fit a service 
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pocket conveniently. Dr. Soares has prepared two excellent daily- 
study courses for nine and eight weeks respectively, with Biblical 
text and comment, for use with the A. K. F. in Fiance, discussing 
more particularly those questions which soldiers would meet on 
their return to America. 

Mr. Hoffman’s is also on the daily study plan covering thirteen 
weeks for older Christian boys, concerning “ The Standard of 
Character,” “ The Battle for Character,” and " The Investment of 
Character,”—a month for each. Mr. Dickerson’s booklet contains 
twenty studies, not on the daily plan, for adolescent boys, with 
copious references to other easily available literature, dealing with 
the problems faced by every boy of this age. They should both 
be very useful in boys’ group classes, especially under mature 
leadership. 

B. 


A Practical Not is Rook or thk Orography oh China. By K.W. Sawdon. 
B Sc., and Tsang Tao-ts'uno, of the Friends' High School, Chung¬ 
king, ,/S />/>., Paper Cover . Christian Literature Society , Shanghai, 
1919 . 

This is a quarto exercise book with outline maps, with and 
without contour, cross-section diagrams, and statistical tables, with 
practical instructions for use in plotting temperature and rainfall 
data, political and economic data in connection with the geography 
and history of China. It should be very useful in connection with 
class instruction with a good geography. 

B. 


Correspondence 


THK CHURCH AN1> THK Y.M.C.A. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder, 

Dear Sir: The series of articles 
on the Institutional Church have 
no doubt awakened a wide in¬ 
terest among missionaries en¬ 
gaged in evangelistic work in 
China. Some have been stim¬ 
ulated to plan their city work 
along lines suggested in those 
articles. It may reasonably he 
expected that within the next 
five years a very greatly in¬ 
creased number of institutional 
churches will be established. 
At the end of that time, if not 
earlier, there will be an appeal 


for a conference of men and 
women engaged in this particular 
work. The splendid letter by 
Frank T. Cartwright, in the 
Missionary News of the Septem¬ 
ber Recorder, suggests the 
value that would accrue from 
such a conference for a wide 
and thorough discussion of the 
problems and the benefits inci¬ 
dent to the establishment of the 
institutional church. 

Mr. Cartwright has entered 
upon his task with a fine ex¬ 
perience gained in institutional 
church work in a great city in 
America. Having never met 
Mr. Cartwright, but having ac¬ 
quaintance with some who know 
him rather intimately, and hav- 
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ing lead one or two of bis 
articles, I venture to assert that 
he is able to judge values. His 
letter, therefore, will be read 
with much profit and pleasure. 
Mr. Cartwright was wise in 
limiting his discussion to his 
two years’ experience in Foo¬ 
chow where he is enjoying most 
cordial and mutually helpful 
relations with the Y. M. C. A. 
Unfortunately that has not been 
our experience in Nanchang. 

The writer’s experience is not 
the exception, else he would 
not have mentioned it. I have 
reason to believe that Mr. Throop 
wrote his article with substantial 
facts at hand. 

Mr. Cartwright’s article is 
another piece of evidence that 
there are two kinds of Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries. There is the one 
kind that views the Association 
as mere scaffolding used to build 
up the Church, aud who are 
ready to remove that scaffolding 
when no longer needed. There 
is the other kind—decidedly in 
the minority—that considers the 
churches in the community to 
be the scaffolding of the Associa¬ 
tion ; that the church must fruc¬ 
tify in the Association. This 
kind of secretary will frankly 
admit that the Association is the 
scaffolding, but he sets to work 
to carve and paint and beautify 
and extol the scaffolding. 

The writer's experience this 
last summer at Killing where 
the community got back of wel¬ 
fare work for the Chinese in 
the Gap village and within the 
Estate, proved to him the bene¬ 
fits that grow out ot a united 
program where every Christian 
agency is co-ordinated. 

The Killing Church Council 
inaugurated the movement and 
called on Y. M. C. A. secretaries 
in Killing to work out a program 
and submit therewith a budget 


for the summer’s work. In 
submitting the program and 
budget the secretaries made it 
plain to the Council that they 
wanted it to be definitely under¬ 
stood that the responsibility tor 
carrying out the program and 
raising the budget lay entirely 
with the Church Council. The 
Council appointed from its mem¬ 
bership a committee. The Y. 
M. C. A. secretaries had one 
representative. If anyone has a 
doubt that the Association can 
co-operate with the church in 
putting across a comprehensive 
community program, 1 suggest 
that the doubter serve on such a 
committee with Brockman of 
Soochoiv, and Geldhart and Zee 
of the Shanghai Y. M. C. A. 

The larger denominations are 
evidently committed to the 
establishment of institutional 
churches in the larger centers 
of their work. Only by so doing 
can the church shape her pro¬ 
gram so as to make appeal to 
that class of citizens who, on 
being won to loyalty to Jesus 
Christ, will be able to put the 
Church on a basis of self-support. 
To conserve the results of the 
Y. M. C. A. effort the institu¬ 
tional church is belter fitted to 
absorb its products than the 
church that is limited merely to 
gospel preaching, such as Sun¬ 
day and mid-week services. 

The institutional church is 
offering a problem to the Y. M. 
C. A. The Association will not 
evade the fullest consideration 
of that problem if it could. I 
have been assured by one lead¬ 
ing Y. M C. A. secretary that 
the whole matter of the relation¬ 
ship of the Association to the 
institutional church will be 
thoroughly discussed at the 
Hangchow conference. The 
province of the Association neces¬ 
sitates its making a survey of 
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the work ot each mission in the 
community where the Y.M.C.A. 
is at work, or contemplates open¬ 
ing work, and to become familiar 
with what any mission contem¬ 
plates in estabishing the institu¬ 
tional church as part of its 
program. 

Respectfully, 

Frank C. Gape. 
September 18th, 1919. 


L I V k A T U K 1 '. I s O R M I»SS 1 ON A K i KS. 

To the Editor of 

'The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—Many missionaries 
are careless as regards exactness 
of knowledge. 

Too few take the trouble to 
fix their theological opinions to 
a definite statement in the Scrip¬ 
tures. 

Neither at school nor college 
was a single hint given as to how 
to inquire or the use of Refer¬ 
ence Books and how to consult 
a Library. The Editor of the 
“British Weekly” called for a 
Bible Reference and found his 
assistant had read Genesis and 
got into Exodus not having 
heard of a Concordance. 

Do all missionaries study the 
geography and history of that 
part of China where they find 
their sphere of service. Only 
lately I learned from two separ¬ 
ate sources that the Ilakka im¬ 
migrants of the. south east prov¬ 
inces were refugees Irom Honan 
when the KinTartars swept down 
on the province. Not long before 
I learned that the occupants of 
the mountainous west Honan 
are assimilated Ti-Kiang, now 
called “Tai-tsi,” who during 
many generations raided the 
border Chinese farmers. They 
are born brigands and furnished 


the nucleus of White Wolf’s 
horde. There are now hundreds 
of small bands controlling the 
border roads of Shensi, Honan, 
and Hupeh and now at last 
hardly a family has abstained 
from the game (“ wan 1 ’). Even 
coolies are afraid to travel and 
up-stream boatmen stop at mid¬ 
day or afternoon where a village 
affords some sort of nominal 
protection. 

The first thing to be dune is 
to form a Reference Library at 
Summer Resorts. 

The first guides to happenings 
in thought, word, and deed 
should be the British “ Public 
Opinion” and the American 
“Literary Digest.” Britishers 
might add to their imperfect 
school and college text-book 
information something about 
Scandinavia, its geography and 
history. When first visiting a 
Scandinavian family I found my 
knowledge consisted of a place 
Copenhagen and a warrior Gusta¬ 
vos Adolphus. 

Before the war the Cambridge 
Press was issuing shilling pri¬ 
mers on every subject in the 
Encyclopaedia,Williams and Nor- 
gate likewise. Jacks'(now Jacks 
and Nelson) ditto for sixpence. 

The Summer Resorts might 
join “The Victoria Institute” 
and individual missionaries join 
“The Scripture Research So¬ 
ciety.” Both reverently inquire 
into Theology, Philosophy, and 
Science in the light of Revela¬ 
tion. 

As soon as a wot king ktiowl 
edge of the Chinese language 
is acquired we should review our 
knowledge acquired at school 
and college and use a fresh set 
of books for those subjects we 
wish to continue and be very 
careful not to take up second or 
third rate books for those new 
subjects that fill gaps or supple- 
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meat. The bibliographies in 
the above three sets should pre¬ 
vent our making any serious 
mistake in choosing a guide. 

Some are afraid to study the 
Bible lest it should cause trouble 
with the managing Board of their 
Mission, who may not be com¬ 
petent judges of the accuracy of 
Reformers’ opinions formulated 
three hundred years ago. Some 
time ago I mentioned the fact 
that three distinct N. T. Greek 
words had been rendered 
by one word both in English 
and Chinese. A reply came 
back from Shanghai warning me 
off dangerous ground. Until 
Elijah appears there is no umpire 
to decide whose exegesis is cor¬ 
rect whether that of the Ortho¬ 
dox ! or that of the Heterodox ! 
The Apostle Paul took strong 
action against two men who con¬ 
tradicted his teaching as to Re¬ 
surrection. To-day the crux is 
the eternal condition of two 
future evil workers who are not 
yet born. The whole dispute is 
absurd and concerns not present 
day relevant matters. 

Excelsior . 

MISSIONARIES ANI) INJUSTICE. 
To the Editor of 

The. Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sir :—My attention was 
called to an article, the "Rela¬ 
tion of Japanese and Chinese 
Christians" in the Chinese Re¬ 
corder, Vol. E, No. 8, and 
being interested in the subject, 
I looked up the article. I uoted 
with surprise that the subject 
there is different from that on 
the book cover. However, I was 
still more interested in that sub¬ 
ject, "Japan and Christian Mis¬ 
sionaries to China " So I went 
right ahead and read the article 
to see bow the writer treats the 
subject. But, I am very sorry 


to say that I was much stirred 
up before I finished it. I am a 
Christian, and withal a citizen 
of China, I have nothing against 
the writer personally. I don’t 
know Mr. Kenneth Scott Latour- 
ette at all. He may be a wise 
man, he may be a good mission¬ 
ary, but this article of his will 
make any sensible, loyal citizen 
of China, or any true friend of 
hers, disapprove of the mis¬ 
sionaries. I thought that the 
missionaries in China should be 
true to China, and ever ready 
to help her to stand out bravely 
for the right. Moreover, it seems 
to me that the missionaries them¬ 
selves are always eager to fight 
for the right. And I think this 
is one of the noble duties and 
great responsibilities of a mis¬ 
sionary. 

It is indeed clever enough for 
a missionary to ‘‘avoid even the 
appearance of pro-Japanese or 
pro-Chinese propaganda," but 
who is going to stand up for the 
right? The world now knows 
that Japan is unjust and decep¬ 
tive in her recent dealings with 
China. Japan not only deceived 
China, but also the world. Mis¬ 
sionaries in China know it, and 
Mr. Eatourette himself very well 
said that individual Japanese 
and the Tokyo government have 
at times been guilty of grave 
injustices to China and the Chi¬ 
nese, injustices which no lover 
of righteousness can ignore. 
Then should a missionary refrain 
from working publicly for the 
right? 

Sincerely yours, 

Y. C. Eing. 

NEW VERSION of BIBLE. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese Recorder. 

Dear Sjk : It has been my 
privilege recently to conduct 
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a class of Nosu Christians in the 
study of Isaiah, chapters 40-66. 
We used the new version of the 
Bible and I would like to bear 
testimony to the clearness, faith¬ 
fulness, and beauty of the trans¬ 
lation. We are, indeed, very 
greatly indebted to the devoted 
band of men who have worked 
to produce such a version of the 
Scriptures. It is possible now 
to read the 53rd chapter of Isaiah 
in public with emotion akin to 
that experienced when reading 
it in the English version. 

I remain, dear sir, 

Yours truly, 

Charles E. Hicks. 

letter or rate rev. j. Par¬ 
ker ON CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 

To the Editor of 

The Chinese. Recorder, 

Dear Sir:— We are sending 
herewith a letter received only a 
few days after the sad news of 
Rev. J. Parker’s death reached 
us in Killing by wire. It is 
probably one of the last letters 
written by Mr. Parker, and we 
believe his many friends will 
appreciate the privilege of read¬ 
ing it in your columns. 

Church Missionary Society, 
Yungchow, Hunan, Aug. 6th. 

Dear Mr. Strother 
In case I am not up in Killing 
this year iu time for your aunual 


Christian Endeavour meeting, I wish 
to say bow much I have appreciated 
the help of the C. E. literature iu our 
district duriug the past year. 

Since last August, we have estab¬ 
lished six new C. K. branches. In 
the hsien cities of Yungchow, Tao- 
chow, Kianghua, Nmgyuen, and in 
Chuencbow just over the Hunan 
border, we have now regular C. E. 
meetings. Also in some of the coun¬ 
try villages where we have no regular 
chapels, groups of Christians have 
joined iu reading the topics and 
prayer. 

The Bible Readings have been 
specially good and suitable this year. 
In the meetings where I have been 
privileged to be present, I have no 
licet! that prayer, Bible study, con¬ 
fession of Christ, and zeal for souls, 
have all been engendered through 
this year’s topics. 

The readings have also brought to 
the front some of those who have 
been timid to speak or pray in the 
more formal gatherings. 

We leave here for home this Fall. 
I may have the pleasure of seeing 
you in Shanghai before sailing. In 
case 1 fait to do so, my successor here 
will be Rev. P. Stevens, who is due 
to arrive in October. 

With all good wishes for the success 
of the C. E., I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 

J. Parker. 

Thanking you for your kind¬ 
ness in publishing the above, 

I am, 

Yours, etc., 

Pjigar E. Strother, 
Gen. Sec'y. V. S. C. E. Jor China. 
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PKKTNfl UNION MKDICAI, 
COI.I.ROR. 

Progress with the new build¬ 
ings ot ihe Peking Union Medical 
College has been seriously de¬ 
layed during the pa si year. The 
difficulties have been overcome, 
and from now on it is expected 
that the construction will go 
forward rapidly. 

It is expected that there will he 
seven or eight students in the first 
year of the medical course proper, 
which opens October r. The pre- 
medical school opened on Septem¬ 
ber 23 There are now registered 
twenty students in the first year, 
seven in the second year, and 
five in tire third year, a total of 
thirty-two compared with nine¬ 
teen at the beginning of the last 
school year. 

At the annual meeting ot the 
trustees in April, 1919, at which 
representatives of the British 
missionary societies interested 
in the college were present, it 
was decided to admit women to 
the premedical school of the 
Peking Union Medical College 
on the same terms as men. 
A special committee has been 
appointed to have charge of 
the interests of the women 
students, with regard both to 
their housing and the proper 
conduct of their instruction. As 
the women students who enter 
the medical school are likely to 
be restricted to those with un¬ 
usual ability and seriousness of 
purpose, it is thought that they 
will constitute a valuable element 
in the student body. 


The following important addi¬ 
tions have been made to the 
staff since the last report: 

Dr. Ralph G. Mills, who was 
formerly director of the research 
department at the Severance 
Union Medical College in Seoul, 
has been appointed professor of 
pathology and head of that de¬ 
partment. Dr. J. Preston Max¬ 
well, formerly of the English 
Presbyterian Mission at Yuug- 
chun, Fukien, has been appointed 
professor of gynecology and 
obstetrics, to have charge of both 
departments. Dr. Oswald G. 
Robertson, who has been for two 
years assistant in pathology and 
bacteriology at the Rockefeller 
Institute and lias lately been 
discharged from the United 
States Army with the rank of 
major, has been appointed asso¬ 
ciate professor of medicine. Dr. 
Andrew H. Woods, formerly of 
the Canton Christian College, 
has been appointed associate 
professor of neurology and psy¬ 
chiatry. Miss Anna Dryden 
Wolf, assistant superintendent of 
nurses at the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, has been appointed 
superintendent of the nurses’ 
training school. Miss E. Grace 
McCullough, dietitian at the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital in 
Boston, has been appointed to 
the same position in the new 
hospital at Peking. Ernest Car- 
roll Faust, Ph.D., who has lately 
been instructor in zoology at the 
University of Illinois under Pro¬ 
fessor Ward, has beeu appointed 
associate in parasitology. Dr. 
Paul C. Hodges, who w r as for- 
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tnerly at the Harvard Medical 
School of China and has lately 
been in X-ray work in the 
United States Army, has been 
appointed associate in roentgeno¬ 
logy and has already taken up 
his duties at Peking. Miss Alice 
M. Boring, who had been asso¬ 
ciate professor of biology at the 
University of Maine, arrived in 
Peking last fall to assist Doctor 
Packard in the department of 
biology for two years. Dr. Uu 
Jui-hwa has returned to China 
as assistant to Doctor Dunlap in 
the ear, nose, and throat depart¬ 
ment. Dr. Arthur W. Woo, a 
graduate of University College, 
Condon, who has had extensive 
hospital experience in England 
during the last six years, has 
been appointed assistant in obste¬ 
trics and gynecology. 

ANGLICAN FORWARD MOVEMENT 
IN HONAN. 

The Diocesan Conference of 
the Canadian Church Mission in 
Honan has decided upon a Five 
Year Forward Movement Pro¬ 
gram to begin Advent 1919 
(November 30th), the tenth an¬ 
niversary of the consecration of 
the first Anglican Bishop of 
Houan. A Central Committee 
for the Diocese and local com¬ 
mittees in the Churches have 
taken in hand the matter of prep¬ 
aration. Amongst other things 
it has been decided to prepare a 
card system of all the Christians 
and enquirers in the Mission for 
the purpose of getting everyone 
praying, working, and contribut¬ 
ing. This system is to be ready 
for the launching of the cam¬ 
paign on November 30th. The 
chief aims of the Movement 
being five in number, the five 
Sundays commencing October 
19th are to be given to the pres¬ 


entation of these different aims, 
the following two weeks to be 
occupied by an individual can¬ 
vass for pledges of service, etc., 
ending with a great rally in 
each church centre on the first 
Sunday of the campaign. A 
badge is to be worn by each 
person taking up the obligations 
of the Movement, this being a 
red five-pointed star on a white 
ground, with “ Forward ” in the 
centre. This five-pointed star 
is emblematic of the Five Year 
Campaign, the Five Aims, the 
Five Thousand Members, Five 
Thousand Students and Income 
of Five Thousand Dollars aimed 
at. A special prayer has been 
prepared and is being circulated 
for daily use, while prayer meet¬ 
ings for this object have been 
organized. The matter has been 
taken up most enthusiastically 
by the Chinese members, and 
great things are expected. 

AN ATTEMPT TO REORGANIZE 
THE CHINESE JEWS OF 
KAIFENG. 

In May 1919 the Rev. J, H. 
Blackstone, with a band of 
workers, held a series of meetings 
for the Chinese Jews of Kaifeng, 
with a view to bringing them 
back to a realization of their 
position as a part of the chosen 
people of God. The meetings 
were held iu connection with the 
Kaifeng Church of the Canadian 
Anglican Mission, and the work¬ 
ers of that Church were respon¬ 
sible for the preparation preced¬ 
ing the meetings, and for the 
arrangements in the carrying out 
of this unique work. 

It was difficult to get the Jews 
interested at first. They were 
utterly disintegrated, having no 
link of religion, or clan register, 
or even social relationship, to 
form a point of approach. Most 
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of them, though known to each 
other by name, were not on 
terms of acquaintanceship. Not 
one of them followed any Jewish 
practices of any kind, and though 
one family of the Stone clan had 
been attending a Mission in Kai- 
feng, the others were practically 
idolaters, differing in no respect 
from the heathen round them. 
As far as could be found, none 
were Mohammedans, though we 
heard that, iu times past, some 
had joined that religious body. 

Since the Jews had previously 
given their Memorial Stones to 
the Anglican Mission, and had 
sold to that Mission the site of 
their ancient synagogue, this 
formed a point of contact, and 
opened a way to uniting the 
Jews in these meetings, which 
otherwise might have been quite 
impossible. Advertisements were 
inserted in Chinese newspapers 
inviting bona-fide Jews to enroll 
at the Anglican Church, and to 
receive tickets entitling them to 
the lantern lectures, free meals, 
and the general meetings. 
Special men were sent to known 
Jews inviting them personally 
and getting them to give the 
names and addresses of other 
Jews known to them, Many 
were too suspicious to have any¬ 
thing to do with the movement, 
especially those who had so 
drifted away from their clan con¬ 
nections that they had forgotten, 
or practically so their relation¬ 
ship with the Jews. Altogether 
there must be in Kaifeng and 
vicinity some two hundred fami¬ 
lies of Jewish connection, of 
whom only some forty families 
enrolled ; but these included the 
clan heads of all of the seven sur¬ 
names,—Chao, Kao, Id, Shill, 
Ngai, Chang, and Chin,—and of 
these thirty-six heads of families, 
together with several of their 
children, and on one day many 


of the wives, attended more or 
less regularly the different meet¬ 
ings and classes. 

The first meeting was a most 
interesting one. It was prac¬ 
tically a recognition meeting,— 
introducing the Jews to each 
other. For that purpose badges 
with their names had been given 
to the Jews to wear, and it was 
very touching to hear them 
asking each other who their 
parents were and what their 
relationship was, and then to 
hear them say that they remem¬ 
bered their own fathers speaking 
of the persons mentioned. 

At this meeting Bishop White 
gave an address of welcome, out¬ 
lining the objects of the meetings 
and giving a brief account of 
what was known of the history 
of the Jews in China. He stated 
the aim of the meetings as being 
five-fold ; ist—that these Jews 
might know each other as breth¬ 
ren of the one stock, and might 
band themselves together into 
an organization, so that they 
might not be utterly absorbed 
by the Chinese round about 
them, and lose their identity as 
Jews; 2nd—that they might 
hear about and comprehend the 
wonderful history of their fore¬ 
fathers, that it might stimulate 
them to the same hope in the 
purposes of God that their an¬ 
cestors had, and that they might 
determine to constantly bear in 
mind how God dealt with their 
own people; 3rd—that they 
might understand the foundation 
truths of the Jewish religion 
which for centuries had been 
witnessed toby their fathers here 
in Kaifeng, and that they might 
return to the One True God of 
their ancestors, and to His Word, 
The very name they themselves 
elected to be called (ChiaoChiug 
Chiao — Teach Scriptures Re- 
ligiou) showed they had a high 
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regard for tlie Scriptures, and 
yet not one roll of their Syna¬ 
gogue Scriptures was left to 
them ; 4th—that they might 
realize their relationship to their 
co-religionists throughout the 
world, and know something of 
the great movement Zioti-ward 
that is taking place to-day, and 
that in this return of Israel, some 
of these “from the laud of 
Sinini ” might have their alloted 
place ; 5th—that they might 
know that Jesns Christ was a 
Jew, and that He came to save 
the world. 

They were each given a Bible, 
which they constantly used 
throughout the meetings, and 
they seemed to highly prize 
them. 

A few days after the meetings, 
the heads of the seven clans met 
to organize. A building in the 
Church compound was placed at 
the disposal of the Jews for their 
headquarters, a man was des¬ 
ignated to he their teacher, thej' 
were to enroll in special classes 
for the study of the Bible, and 
they were to get their family 
genealogical records into shape. 
It was found upon investigation 
that, with the exception of the 
Shili (Stone) clan, they had not 
kept even the usual Chinese 
family records, but the names 
were recorded only on the an¬ 
cestral tablets. 

None of their homes but had 
idols, and these they offered to 
remove at once. It was sug¬ 
gested that as this would cause 
a lot of ill feeling among mem¬ 
bers of their families, aud do 
more harm than good, they had 
better defer for a time, mean¬ 
while persuading their relations 
so that they would understand 
better, and voluntarily put away 
their idols. 

The work of getting these 
Jews together is still going on 


under the direction of Bishop 
White. It is beset with difficul¬ 
ties of all kinds, aud very little 
progress has so far been made. 
The work would appear almost 
hopeless did we not; believe that 
God’s purposes for Israel in 
general embrace this remnant as 
well. But we are holding fast 
to them and our personal relation¬ 
ships are of the most cordial 
kind. 

\ UNIQUE MEETING ON HISTORIC 
GROUND. 

A big marquee near Peronne 
in the heart of the Devastated 
Area. Here some of the hottest 
fighting took place and the once- 
flourishing town is a heap of 
ruins. In this neighborhood 
thousands of Chinese are helping 
to clear up the debris of war. 

Conferences are such every¬ 
day events that they come and 
go unnoticed, but surely never 
was one held in stranger or more 
awesome surroundings. The 
sense of fateful history was 
strong upon us as we gathered— 
some sixty strong—all Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries, privileged to work 
among the Chinese in France;— 
many of us missionaries from dis¬ 
tant China, and others the sous 
of missionaries, and some who had 
never set foot in China and yet 
had learnt to love the Chinese 
in France. Peronne is Head 
Quarters for the Y.M.C.A. work 
in the Third Army, and in this 
area alone are stationed more 
than 30 companies of Chinese. 

The Rev. James Webster, who 
began his missionary service in 
Manchuria in 1882, aud who is 
the beloved pioneer of Y.M.C.A. 
work among the Chinese in 
France, was called to preside 
over our Conference, supported 
by Mr. James Chuau (Yale) aud 
Mr, Wheeler (U.S.A.). 
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The majority of the delegates 
to the Peronne Conference be¬ 
longed to U. S. A. and Great 
Britain, but S. Africa, Australia, 
Canada, Norway, Denmark and 
other countries were also repre¬ 
sented. Some came by slow- 
moving trains, laden with re¬ 
fugees returning home to begin 
life afresh among the ruins, 
others arrived by motor-cars, 
and most brought their blankets 
with them by request for we all 
slept in a long army marquee, 
either on camp-beds or on planks 
laid on the bare ground, white 
the discussions took place in ail 
adjoining section of the same 
tent. Outside, pitiless rain lashed 
against the flapping canvas and 
pelted the shell-marked, sodden 
soil. The commissariat arrange¬ 
ments were excellent, thanks to 
the efforts of the local staff, and 
German prisoners acted as cooks 
and waiters. 

There are still (August, 1919) 
80,000 Chinese with the British, 
and 40,000 with the French 
Army, and repatriation is pro¬ 
ceeding very slowly. 

At Noyelles, there is the largest 
Chinese hospital in the world 
with beds for 1,500 patients, 
served by the finest medical staff 
of Christian gentlemen in all 
France. Mr. H. H. Chao, 
evangelist from Mr. J. S. White- 
wriglit's Institute at Tsitiaufu, 
ably ministers to the spiritual 
needs of his fellow-countrymen. 
The Chinese cemetery is the 
best kept in all France. At 
Noyelles alone fourteen services 
for the Chinese are held every 
Sunday and forty classes during 
the week. 

In the Riviere-Bapaume area 
under the French the Chinese are 
more scattered and are allowed 
to occupy demolished villages. 
No objection has been raised by 
the authorities to religious work 
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among them, and in one place 
53 enquirers have established a 
Chinese Church with a baptized 
Christiau as leader, aud over the 
door hangs the sign ‘ ‘ Chi-Tu 
Chiao.” Twenty-three Chinese 
were baptized recently at Brest, 
aud a number of others are ready 
for baptism in the Calais area. 

The officers of the C. E. C. 
are fully alive to the importance 
of Y. M. C. A. work. Whenever 
a Red Triangle Hut is opened 
near a camp, an upward tendency 
in disci pH 71c. is always voted. A 
Y.M.C.A. Hut is worth a battal¬ 
ion of guards. In making the 
men more comfortable, you make 
them more effectual. Some of the 
Chinese have gone under. Many 
of them have got utterly false 
views of life and religion in 
Europe. The Y. M. C. A. helps 
to correct such false impressions. 
If the Chinese had gone back 
disappointed, we should have 
inflicted a crime, not on the 
Church alone, but on China. 
For whenever two types of civi¬ 
lization come into contact, if the 
basis is simply material the 
lower type prevails, and moral 
disintegration sets in ; unless the 
nexus is moral and spiritual, the 
pull is downward. The Y.M.C.A. 
is doing its best to supply this 
moral aud spiritual nexus, and 
those engaged in the task are 
perhaps doing the finest bit of 
missionary work they have ever 
done in their lives. 

E, W. Burt. 

August 3, 1^9. 


CHINESE CHRISTIAN LEADER¬ 
SHIP. 

The following is taken from 
the report of a Conference for 
Preachers and Pastors held at 
Amoy in July, 1919 :— 

“Two of the pastors gave 
accounts of their own lives. One 
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of them has been in his present 
position for thirty-two years 
without a break. He told of 
how God led him to accept the 
call of this church thirty-two 
years ago when it was just 
organized just after he finished 
his course at the Bible School. 
It was a country church. Only 
ten or twelve members. During 
one decade of his service 300 
members of the church died of 
plague. He was discouraged, 
He contemplated leaving. But 
again, as at the time he was 
debating the first call to this 
church, the vision came to him 
of great crowds of people flock¬ 
ing to the church. He stayed 
on. Now this church is the 
mother of six other churches in 
the surrounding region and no 
foreign money is used. Pastor 
Chiu also told in an intimate 
way of his forty-six years as a 
preacher and pastor. From him 
the men got a vision of the 
power of a life of utter humil¬ 
ity and complete surrender. 
He emphasized just two things 
in his own life and experience, 
and these two points gave a new 
tone to the thinking of every 
man present. He said, God 
made him firm iu his decision to 
give his life as a preacher of the 
gospel of Christ, and always God 
had showed him what his work 
was to be and where it was to be 
doue. The quiet assurance of 
the man on these two things 
lifted the gathering to a higher 
plane. Another man, a preacher 
from an inland country church, 
told of God’s power and leading 
in a way that made every man 
know that position and education 
and rich members do not make 
a successful church. His church 
was out in the country on a 
hill among scores of villages. 
The building was erected by 
the people with a little help 


from outside. Furniture was 
needed. The people had given 
all they could. He visited some 
missionaries. They had given 
away all their money. After 
much effort he had enough 
money to fit the church with 
backless benches. He visited a 
friend and appealed to him for 
enough money to make ten 
benches (pews) with backs. The 
friend gave him enough to have 
a back on every bench. A road 
up the hill would make travel to 
the church easier. It was built 
by the members each doing a 
little work. Some of the girls 
wanted to study. The preacher’s 
wife started a school. Later a 
good teacher for the girls’ school 
was found, and paid lor by the 
members. Now they are begin¬ 
ning to need a separate building 
for the girls' school and are pray¬ 
ing and working for that. With 
all this has gone a corresponding 
growth in spiritual life and work. 
This man was a grown-up busi¬ 
ness man when God called him 
to be a preacher. He needed 
education. He went right into 
school and sat beside the little 
boys, and then into Bible school. 
When that was finished he took 
a place as an assistant in one of 
the large churches in Amoy. 
But God had other plans for 
him and soon took him to this 
country place where for twelve 
years he has been the leader of 
a great work.” 


NOTES ON PHONETIC SCRIPT. 

Two simple primers in the 
National Phonetic are being 
published by the Phonetic Pro¬ 
motion Committee. The first of 
these is in English and is for 
teachers only. It gives in the 
simplest possible way directions 
for teaching classes of raw illi¬ 
terate women on the phonic 
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met hod ot combining sounds. 
A Chinese version of this primer 
is in course of preparation but 
will probably not be printed this 
year. 

The second primer is prepared 
on the word and sentence plan 
and will be welcomed by those 
who do not wish to teach pupils 
to read by spelling. This book 
is entirely in Phonetic and is 
prepared for the use of the pupil. 

Copies of these primers may 
be ordered as Committee publica¬ 
tion No. 19 and No. 20 respec¬ 
tively. Please send orders for 
these and other Committee pub¬ 
lications, with checks or money 
orders, direct to the Literature 
Department of the Stewart 
Evangelistic Fund, 18 Peking 
Road, and not to the Secretary. 

John’s Gospel in Phonetic is 
almost ready for sale and may 
be ordered from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 17 Peking 
Road. 

Small wooden frames with in¬ 
dividual cards which may'- be 
slipped iu and out at will, giving 
the thirty-nine single symbols 
and all the double initials and 
finals, are being prepared by the 
Commercial Press and can be 
had direct on order from that 
firm at $ 1 00 per set, These 
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will be found very useful in 
class work. 

The demand for Phonetic 
literature is glowing rapidly. 
Orders are being filled with all 
possible speed and we trust our 
friends will pardon any unavoid¬ 
able delays. 

The following' resolution was 
adopted by the Haishati Con¬ 
ference (70 missionaries; 6 

missions) August 15th, 1919. 

Wishing to express its deep interest 
in Phonetic Script, and its sincere 
appreciation of the work performed 
by the Continuation Committee in 
awakening interest, pushing the 
movement forward, and producing 
primary and more advanced literature 
in Phonetic writing, the Conference 
unanimously adopted this resolution. 
It firmly believes that God graciously 
will vouchsafe His greatest blessing 
upon the Chinese Church through 
this woik. 

We are of strong opinion that prep¬ 
aration of primary literature in local 
dialects should he discouraged, and 
that all localities should center around 
the National Phonetic System from 
the very beginning. 

It. is also of vital importance, for 
the advancement and facility of the 
work, to get the whole New Testament 
transcribed into Phonetic writing at 
an early date, 

J. W. JACOBSON, 

On behalf of Conference 
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News Notes 


Prof. J. Bailie has joined the 
staff of Peking University. 

Mrs. Milton Shirk of Chicago 
wishes to announce to her friends 
in China her change of address 
from the Kenwood Hotel to 5539 
Blackstone Avenue. 

Mr. E- II. Drehei has recently 
arrived to take charge of the 
Shanghai American School. He 
has been for 24 years supervis¬ 


ing schools in Columbus, South 
Carolina, South Sea. 

Rev. H. S. Kimura, who is 
sometimes called the Japanese 
'‘Moody” has recently come to 
Shanghai, to conduct evange¬ 
listic services among Japanese 
and Chinese. He is pastor of a 
Japanese church at Moukden. 
He was for two years a teacher 
in Mr. Moody’s Bible Institute 
in Chicago. 
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Apropos of llie changes tak¬ 
ing place in China, it is interest¬ 
ing to note that a telephone 
system is to be installed in 
the territory around Shanghai, 
with a capacity of 10,000 lines. 
The operating staff is to con¬ 
sist of Chinese girls, graduates 
of primary and high schools. 
Here is another opening tor the 
new Chinese woman. 

The annual report of the Pres¬ 
byterian Mission Press of Shang¬ 
hai reminds us that this makes the 
seventy-fifth year of this mis¬ 
sionary co-adjutator. While its 
difficulties have been multiplied 
during the past year it is still 
going steadily forward. Among 
other things six magazines in 
English and five in Chinese to¬ 
gether with school magazines in 
both languages were published. 
There has been improvement in 
the financial showing which has 
eased up the burden on those 
responsible. The out-put for the 
twelve months ending June 19, 
was 1,914,425 copies or 88,321,944 
pages, an increase over the pro¬ 
duct of 1918. 

The Korean Mission Field for 
October, 1919, contains an in¬ 
teresting account of a Women’s 
Missionary Society in which the 
women of .six Presbyterian 
churches in Pengyang are unit¬ 
ed. The Society employs 
eight women and sends them 
out two by two to church less 
districts. These itineraries are 
the result of consideration of the 
needs of the field by the Evangel¬ 
istic Committee of the Society. 
The women sent out are of 
mature years in order to fit in 
with the social ideas of the 
country. The finances of the 
Society never reach low ebb— 
closing each year with a balance 
oi nearly 300 yen. The money is 
raised from pledges by individ¬ 


ual members. In addition to 
Home Mission Work a few wom¬ 
en have gone front this vSociety 
into other countries. 

Inasmuch as each Tuchun 
acts independently of the Central 
Government and the North and 
South are still unreconciled, it 
is not surprising to find that some 
encourage the sowing of the 
poppy so as to pay the soldiers 
and help to fill their own 
pockets. Pressure upon the Cen¬ 
tral Government under these cir¬ 
cumstances is of little use. The 
International Anti-Opium As¬ 
sociation, therefore, is going to 
make a freer use of publicity 
and proposes to publish during 
this winter a “ Black List ” with 
a map showing in what district 
the poppy is grown with the 
names of the officials in the dis¬ 
trict who are responsible. Pho¬ 
tographs of the poppy actually 
growing will also be printed 
when such can be obtained. 
Missionaries are urged to help in 
these campaigns of publicity by 
sending in any information they 
have. While the information 
will be published, the names of 
those supplying it will be with¬ 
held. 

“ He suggests that the Govern¬ 
ment should take steps first to 
train, in a very intensive way, 
a small army of American col¬ 
lege men, and, if possible, wom¬ 
en also, in the languages and 
literatures of the principal peo¬ 
ples 0! the Par East. For the 
present he thought they might 
well confine their attention to 
the study of Chinese, Japanese, 
and Russian. There should there¬ 
fore be established at Peking, 
at Tokyo, and at Petrograd 
special schools for the training 
of Americans in Chinese, Japan¬ 
ese, and Russian. The knowl¬ 
edge of the language of a people 
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carries with it far more than 
many people seem to realise. It 
affords a deeper knowledge of 
the customs and institutions of 
the people, and more important 
still, a sympathy toward these 
customs and institutions, which 
it seems is difficult to acquire in 
any other way.” Quoted from 
report by Juleau Arnold, in the 
London and China Express , 
August 28, 1919. 

From the report of the Eighth 
Annual Conference of Mission¬ 
ary Societies in Great Britain 
and Ireland, in London, June 
18th to 20th, we learn that Rev. 
E. C. Lobensliue, Secretary of 
the China Continuation Cotn- 
mitee, and the Rev. H, Ander¬ 
son, Secretary of the Indian 
National Missionary Counsel, 
were both made members of the 
Conference. At this conference, 
plant* were perfected for the pub¬ 
lication of a Missionary Magazine 
and the organization of a Press 
Bureau, to the work of which Mr. 
Basil Matthews was asked to de¬ 
vote part of his time. The pur¬ 
pose of this magazine for British 
readers is to make it popular in 
character and first rate in pro¬ 
duction with a view to reaching 
a wider constituency than is 
possible by existing missionary 
magazines. Ten thousand pounds 
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was said to be sufficient capital 
and it was hoped that in two 
or three years the organiza¬ 
tion would he on a paying 
basis. 

(We publish the resolution be¬ 
low as a matter of news but do 
not feel that any discussion in 
the Recorder of the question it 
raises would be wise. Editor.) 
” The conference of missionaries 
of the China Inland Mission of 
Central Shansi, assembled in 
Hwo-hsien, has noted with much 
apprehension the increased pub¬ 
lication and distribution of litera¬ 
ture which undermines both the 
authority of the Bible and of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Especial¬ 
ly do we deprecate the inclusion 
of such books in the curricula 
of our Christian Educational 
Unions. We desire to reaffirm our 
belief in the plenary inspiration 
of the Bible as the Word of God, 
and in its authority as absolute 
and final in all matters of faith 
and practice. We also state our 
conviction that the Bible is the 
central citadel of our Christian 
faith, that such attacks on its in¬ 
tegrity ami authority, whether in 
classroom, pulpit, or press, make 
unity impossible, and will inevit¬ 
ably force a division in the ranks 
of the Christian forces of this 
land.” 


Personals 


BIRTH- 

OcrOBER : 

18th, at Nanchang, Ki., to Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank B. Lenz, Y.M.C.A., a 
son, Richard Bannister. 

DEATH. 

October : 

24th, at Peking, Chi., Mrs, Eda 
King bearles, wife of the Rev. Clair 
K. Searles. M.E.F.B. 


ARRIVALS, 

August . 

30th, From U. 8. A,, Mr, Chas. P. 
Bark man, II, C. C. 

ShpTf.mbhr : 

20th, From U. ft. A., Dr. Anna 
Henry fret.) M. C. C.; Miss M. E. 
McCubbin, I\ N. 

22nd, From U. S. A., Mr. W F. 
Borrmau, A. C. M, 
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36th, 1m om Korea, Mias Annie 
Young (ret,) C. A, 

28th, From U S. A., I.)r. ami Mrs. 
P. V. Helliwell, Miss L. L. Burr, Mr. 
and Mrs. H. Thomas and child, Mr, 
and Mrs. T. L. Bjelke, A, B, F. M. S.; 
Miss C. Buell (ret.), Miss G. M. Bovn- 
lon, A.B.C.K.M.; Mr, H. C. Ander¬ 
son, Mr. and Mrs. E. K. Giedt, lan¬ 
guage School; Miss F. M. Murray, 
F.M.A., Rev. and Mrs. Wright, P. N.; 
Rev. and Mrs. Donald MacGillivray 
(ret.) P.C.C. 

27th, From U, S. A., Mrs. E. L. 
Mattox (ret.) P, N., Miss Aileeu Pol- 
barnus, H.C.C, 

October : 

2nd, From IT. vS. A,, IVIr. and Mrs. 
A. J. Harker and two children (ret.) 
W. M. M. S. 

5II1, From TJ. S, A., Rev. and Mrs. 
Wallace Bacon, F. C. M. S. 

8th, From U. S. A,, Rev. and Mrs. 
Ward Ilartuian and two children, 
Miss Shakk, R. C. U. S.; Rev. and 
Mrs. Birkel, P. N.; Miss A. Nelson 
(ret.), Misses Larson and Matson. 
S. E. M. C. 

10th, From U. S. A., Miss Hacker, 
M.D., P-N. ; Miss Martha Wiley, 
A.B.F. MS. 

12th, From U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. 
R. M. Mateer (ret.), MissS. P. Karnes 
(ret.), Miss K. K. Leonard. M.D., 
(ret,), Miss M. Winchester, Miss II. 
Galley, Miss K, M. Murray (ret.), 
Rev. and Mrs. <>. C. Hood (ret.,), Dr, 
W. H. Dobsin and two sons (ret.), 
P.N.; Rev. and Mrs. E. L. Souder and 
two children (ret.), P.K. ; Dr. and 
Mis. Shibley, Y. M,; Rev. John Wat¬ 
son (ret.) K.P.M.: Rev. and Mrs. J.F. 
Bucket- and family (ret.) R.C.U.S.; 
Miss L. Campbell (ret.), A.B.F.M.S.; 
Dr. and Mrs. Waller Pott, Mr. H, D. 
Holt, A.C.M. 

151b, Miss Sophia Taylor (ret.) 
P.M.U. 

15th, From U. S. A , Miss F. P. Page 
(ret.), Miss Wall, Miss Argetsinger. 
Miss G. McCullock, A.R.P.M.S, 

18th, From Australia, Mr. R. A, 
Seaman, C.I.M. 

20th, From England, Mr. and Mrs, 
H. Westnidge (ret,), Mrs. H. N. Lach¬ 
lan (ret.) C.I.M. 

From II. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. E. 
Torvaldson, Miss Nettie E. Loomis, 
Miss A. Grace Van Buren, Miss Tyra 
M. Adolphson, Miss Sophia C. Bru- 
seke, Miss Frances I. Miller, Miss 
Edith Frost, Mr. Frank Dodds, C.A.; 
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Miss A. Harrison (ret.), Miss K. Loree, 
Rev. and Mrs. j. L- Stewart and 
family (ret.), Dr. and Mrs. K. C. 
Wilford and child (ret.), M.C.C.; Mrs. 
T. Thomas and child (ret.), Misses 
McCelland (ret, )Dausey, C.M.S.; Miss 

M. T. McCutchan (ret.), Mr. FI. W. 
McCutchan (ret.), Miss L. C. Wells 
(ret.), P. S.; Dr. and Mrs. John 
Gowdy (ret.), Rev. and Mrs. W. E. 
Bisonelte and daughter (ret.), Misses 
Lena M. James, Geraldeite Tousend, 
Lydia Keller, Cora Rahe (ret.), 
Frances Woodruff, M. K. Garrett 
(ret), M.H.M.; Miss Nina M. Troy 
(ret), Miss McLane, Rev. and Mrs, 
Dyson, Rev. and Mrs. Hussey, M.E.S. 

From Canada, Miss Edith Muull. 

C. A. 

2lst, From England, Dr. and Mrs. 
J. C. Carr (ret.) C.I.M. 

From U. S. A,, Dr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Barnes, P. N.; Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Fowles (ret.) B.M.S., Mr. and Mrs. 

D. A. Irvine. 

22nd, From U. S. A., Miss M. T. 
Stewart (ret.) P.N. 

24th, From D. S. A., Miss Thomas 
(ret.), Miss Coombs, B.M.S. 

26th, From U. S. A., Dr. and Mrs. 
O. G. Nelson (ret.) M.E.S.; Rev. and 
Mrs. C. L. Ogilvie and two children 
(ret.) P.N.; Rev. and Mrs. W. Fielder 
and two children (ret.) Miss 

E. C. Talhuon (ret.), Miss Van Kirk, 
A.B.C.F.M. 

DEPARTURES. 

September : 

29th, To U. S. A,, Rev. and Mrs. 

N. E. Swenson, MissT. Lawson, Aug., 
Rev. M. W. Brown, M.E.F.B. 

October : 

3rd, To U. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. B. 

L. Ancell, A. C. M.; Rev. and Mrs. 
J. W. Vinson and family, Rev. and 
Mrs. B. C. Patterson and familv. 

r.s. 

To England, Miss K. Goudge, 
C. M .S. 

12th, To U. S. A., Dr, and Mrs. J. 
Winter Brown and two children, P.N. 

17th, To U. S. A., Miss G. Soder- 
berg, LdT.M. 

i8tb, To U. 8. A., Miss R. R. 
Fleming, M.D., P.N. 

2ist, To England, Mrs. E, B. Var- 
don, F.K.M.A. 

25th, To U. S, A., Bishop Lambuth, 

M. E.S. 

28th, To Ireland, Rev and Mrs. J. 
Carson, P.C.I. 
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Mr. Charles W. Wood, of the staff of the New York 
“Sunday” World, arrived in China in August, 1919, on an 
assignment to “ visit every country on earth and find out what the 
people want. 1 ' The results of his expedition will be published in 
articles iu various American newspapers and monthly magazines. 
The expedition was underwritten by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church Board of Foreign Missions. 

Mrs. F. D. (Mary Ninde) GamhwEll has been ten years 
in China engaged in travelling and evangelistic work iu connection 
with the Methodist Episcopal Mission, North. She is an advisory 
member of the Executive Committee of the Yunnau Mission. 

Mr. E. J. Mann is a member of the China Inland Mission 
and is now stationed at Lanchowfu, Kansu. He has been in 
Kansu for about 16 years. 

Miss A. V. Harris is a member of the Canadian Holiness 
Mission and has been in Cbangteh, Honan, for about a year. 

Mr. William Sumner Appleton Pott, M.A., was born in 
China and is now connected with the American Church Mission, 
He is professor of Philosophy at St. John’s University, where he 
also taught from 1913-1916. 

Rev. Charles Seymour Cfiampness, B.A., a member of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, has been in China 26 
years working in different places. His work has been evangelistic 
with a certain amount of oversight of schools. 
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Editorial 


The Inter-Church Movement started off well 
Ube UntersGburcb at ci eve ] ail d but its decision against organic 

relation therewith of “interdenominational 
and undenominational bodies” gives it a slight limp. Though 
this is “for the present” and was done in the best of spirit yet 
the halting step is evident none the less. Seen from our 
editorial aerie over ten thousand miles it is possibly distorted 
out of its real significance. Nevertheless, while aiming at a 
Christian world movement, the “Inter-Church” starts off by 
being much less than a world Christian movement. Is this 
due to some ecclesiastical nightmare over undesirable changes 
looming up? Is it a denominational feverishness due to the 
excitement arising out of uncertainty as to the full meaning of 
the movement? Is “denominational sovereignty ” in danger ? 
Or is it just growing pains? How can it be a “world” 
movement if part of the Christian forces are only tolerated or 
any part of the Protestant Christians of the world is not 
included ? Is there something about the ideas of denominations 
about themselves that, like the crab’s shell, must crack ere they 
can grow to a world task ? We are glad to note that steps 
have already been taken to interest British Christianity in the 
movement. The Special Committee on Survey and Occupation 
of the China Continuation Committee has decided that all 
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copies of materials sent to the Inter-Church World Movement of 
North America should be sent ultimately to the missionary 
societies in Great Britain and the Continent. We fervently hope 
that the limp will be cured when the Christian forces in China 
respond to the movement for themselves. We have no desire 
to see the denominations as such cease to exist—we should be 
doomed to cruel disappointment if we did—yet we do want to 
see a fusing of Christian forces in China into something bigger 
than denominational group interest so that Christianity may 
have fervor enough to melt the heart of China. To do this 
we must beat World States on world co-operation. 

* * * 


Chinese Christiana an b 
■flmotlD'0 Sunday 
Scbool Convention. 


From several Christian sources in China 
have come vigorous protests against hold¬ 
ing the World’s Sunday School Conven¬ 
tion in Tokyo iu October 1920. If held, 
in all probability, no worth-while Chinese delegation would go; 
possibly it would be boycotted as far as Chinese Christians are 
concerned. After careful consideration the Executive Council 
of the China Sunday School Union felt that either change of 
place of meeting or postponement was advisable. The Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee of the China Continuation Committee also 
felt that to hold the Convention as now planned would tend to 
separate Chinese and Japanese Christians rather than to bring 
them together. The ostensible reasons for this protest are the 
Japanese injustice shown to Koreans and unscrupulous Japanese 
methods used in Shantung. Now, unless there is some under¬ 
standing before the Convention, the presence of Chinese and 
Japanese together might end only in political tension which 
would mar its spiritual value. The protest is a complex of 
political resentment against encroachment upou Chinese 
territory, opposition to injustice and righteous Christian indig¬ 
nation. People smarting under national injustice cannot be 
expected to keep their hurt hidden, when “World Progress 
and Internationalism” is the theme, as arrauged for iu part 
of the program of the Tokyo Convention. As such it is as 
much human as Christian, but possibly not more so than some¬ 
what similar incidents in the West during the past few years. 
It indicates a new spirit that though complex must not be 
ignored. It is about the only way for Christians to make 
a protest. A Christian protest against the situation promises 
better results than a supine submission thereto. If in the face 
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of it the Convention is pushed through it will look like indiffer¬ 
ence to the Christian appeal of justice for China. In any event 
the suggestion by a Japanese — u Things political and things 
spiritual should not be mixed up 5 ’—will not work; they are 
mixed up. Christians must stand for the right way out. 

* * * 

WE sympathise with the Chinese and yet are 
anxious to see the Christiau world forces remain 
linked up if possible. We desire to promote 
Christian solidarity. As Christians we stand for justice. We 
also stand for full understanding of the two sides of a problem. 
There are those in Japan who are dissatisfied with the present 
situation also, though the extent of their dissatisfaction we 
cannot gauge. Whether they are strong enough to make them¬ 
selves really felt is an open question. In the Far Eastern 
Fortnightly of September 29th a Japan missionary speaks out 
against the menace in Japan of the military class in alliance 
with the predatory commercial class. Some months ago a 
delegation was sent to Korea by the Christian Churches in 
Japan. Their report plainly shows dissatisfaction with prevail¬ 
ing conditions in Korea and helped to bring about a change— 
some think only nominal—in Korean administration. Iu the 
Missionary Review of the World for September, 1919, the Rev. 
Takasbi Suzuki says that Japanese selfish militarism is the 
principal cause of the disturbances in Korea aud further charges 
the Japanese there with causing the deterioration of the morals 
of the Chosenese. This is plain talk. A Japanese, leader in 
Sunday school work, after referring to existing dissatisfaction 
with the Korean administration, says that the present crisis 
presents an opportunity superior to any other that can be 
thought of in inspiring the authorities of Japan with the 
Christian spirit. To him this is a critical time and he wants 
the help of the Christian world on behalf of Japan. There is 
therefore, a Christian spirit in Japan somewhat similar to that 
in China, though whether this extends to objection against 
attack on China’s integrity we do not know. 

* * ;f; 

If Paul could not keep quiet in the face of Peter’s 
dissembling at Antioch, how can Christians ofless 


Mbat can 
be H>one 7 


calibre be expected to keep quiet in the face of 
greater wrong? Yet as Christians we desire to find out how 
we can help Japan. The emerging liberal spirit in Japan 
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evidenced above must be fostered in every possible way. The 
issues for Christianity in the Far East are tremendous. Unless 
the Convention can be made a “ World ” Convention it would, 
in our judgment, be best to wait. As a matter of fact Chinese 
and Japanese Christians have a common interest in opposing 
unscrupulous militarism. How can they help one another? 
Now Christians should be always willing to consult with other 
Christians. If a delegation of Christians were to come from 
Japan-—a move of which we have had a hint already—to see 
for theiUselves the causes for the protest and at the same time 
consult informally with Christians in China about the situation 
a modtis operandi better than at present exists might be dis¬ 
covered. Such a consultation could do no harm. Either to 
override the Chinese Christian protest or to boycott the Con¬ 
vention is fraught with effects upon Christianity in the Far 
East to be overcome if possible. We hope some better way 
can be found. 


Christian ITnDus® 
trial ptoflram. 


* * * 

In connection with Mr. Wood’s article in 
which attention is drawn to the Christian In¬ 
dustrial program, we wish to point out 
briefly what some organized religious bodies have done in 
this regard. In the September 1919 issue of the Social 
Service bulletin are given in this connection the utterances of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, the International Sunday 
School Association, the Methodist Episcopal Church, and the 
Y. W. C. A. Among other things mentioned are “ the convic¬ 
tion that industry is a social service existing for life”; the right 
to collective bargaining ; state provision for vocational training; 
a national minimum provision for a living income ; the 
banishment of autocracy from every department of life; the 
principle that every man is entitled to something more than a 
bare living for himself and his family if he be sober and indus¬ 
trious ; that the Church must regard the laborer as a man, not 
a machine ; equal pay for women for equal work; that child 
labor is low wage labor and is unfair both to adults and child. 
These declarations differ somewhat in detail of course. Some¬ 
thing similar has been done in Great Britain though we have 
not been able to get bold of the text. Add to these the indus¬ 
trial program as given in the report of the Inter-Church Move¬ 
ment and we have the beginning of a new program of Christian 
Social Service. Messages along this line are sadly needed in 
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China. Are we representing Christianity to the Chinese as it 
now exists at home is the question that now faces us. 


* 


* 


Bureau £>f 5n£>ustrg 
ant) llafcor. 


That the Christian forces in China are 
waking up to the movement as outlined 
above is seen in the plans of Peking Univer¬ 
sity to establish a buieau of industry and labor. It is felt that the 
great industrial development beginning in China is a challenge 
to Christianity to see that the poor are not exploited and that 
injustice between labor and capital ceases. Part of the work 
of this bureau will be to maintain a body of experts in several 
industries : to promote the establishment of similar bureaus in 
mission and government colleges ; to investigate industrial and 
labor conditions in China in general and help in establishment 
of industries by the people. The bureau will also aid in the 
training of industrial experts by selecting and assisting young 
men to go abroad for industrial training: applications in this 
connection have already been received. It is interesting to 
note that the French have already sent 800 men of this type to 
France and that a thousand more are in preparation for the 
same task. This bureau will encourage the building of 
sanitary factories and the provision of opportunity for workers 
to organize their creative faculties as well as do mechanical 
work. It will also encourage progressive manufacturers and 
throw the light of publicity on bad ones. The education of 
the workers along various lines will be taken up. This bureau 
is a move in the right direction and one that will be watched 
with considerable interest. Mr. Joseph PI. Bailie, recently at 
Nanking University, is promoting the scheme. 


* * * 

Destitute ftoreana, lT is stated good authority that there 

are some six hundred Korean refugees now 
in Shanghai, many of them Christians, and ten of them 
preachers. It is very difficult getting money from Korea, and, 
even when it does come, exchange is so bad that it goes but 
a little way, one hundred yen (the currency of Korea) equalling 
only some forty-odd dollars. Consequently many are destitute, 
and, now that winter has arrived, some of them are in a 
pitiable condition, with insufficient food, clothing, and bedding. 
They dare not return to Korea for fear of arrest. To obtain 
work here in Shanghai is, for the most part, out of the question. 
Any one who would like to help them, either with clothing or 
bedding, or financially, can send the same to the undersigned 
who will see that it is properly bestowed.—G. F. Fitch, 
18 Peking Road, Shanghai. 
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{promotion of 3ntercession 

Milton T. Stauffer 

In “ A Student in Arms," Donald Hankey naively remarks, 
concerning a certain narrow type of clergyman, that " It is useless 
for him to spend more time in prayer until he has more to pray 
about.” 

To sustain and quicken our interest in others so as to pray for 
them persistently, we require to get acquainted with the facts of 
their lives. In like manner, to sustain interest in missions so as 
to make them the object of continuous prayers, we must study the 
missionary situation. We must get at a definite knowledge of 
the facts. 

A survey of the mission field will do this. It will give us all 
more to pray about; it will increase the number of our vital and 
worthwhile interests. 

When anyone prays for a great missionary enterprise he makes 
a personal investment in it. Iu all that it accomplishes for God he 
has a part, The one who stays at home and prays for the other 
who goes forth to proclaim God’s evangel is beautifully yoked 
with him in the fellowship of a common service. 

“ He with the sword of battle, she at home in prayer, 

Both win a victory and both the glory share.” 

Tike every other talent, prayer power is increased by use. 
The reward of praying much is the ability to pray more and better. 
This is true of prayer of every kind ; its reflex influence is simply 
incalculable. 

It is frequently said that the demand of the hour is for better 
workers; equally true is it that the demand is for better prayers. 
Without improved prayer the work of God will lag. Unless we 
match our advanced methods of work with advanced methods of 
prayer, God will be disappointed with us. 

When we are discouraged because of the absence of visible 
results, it is well to remember that no true prayer ever falls to the 
ground ; and that every blow directed by prayer against the strong¬ 
holds of sin loosens something. 


Contributed Articles 


My First Impressions of China 

CHARLES W. WOOD 


when he knows more. Then the new-comer will shut 
up and the old tinier will go on with the preparation of his 
next Sunday’s sermon, expounding in detail the whole plan of 
salvation. Let me confess then at the start that I do not know 
China. Let me go further. Let me confess that I do not 
thoroughly understand the plans of God. After that, may I 
be permitted to remark that the signs all point to world 
redemption as an accomplished fact in the near future, and 
that there are many indications that China is located on this 
same, well-known world. 

I had heard about China before I came here. I had read 
about it in a geography or something but I didn’t suppose it 
was an actual place. I thought of it much as the average 
Christian thinks of the Kingdom of Heaven—not disputing its 
existence but refusing to list it among the realities of life. 
Then I came, I saw, and I was conquered. I saw a country so 
marvellous that it can not be described. 

Take the Province of Szechwan, for instance. One of my 
objects in my present tour was to find out what the various 
countries need : and here I found a country which didn’t need 
anything. Everything on earth that man needs is here found 
in abundance. Coal, iron, metals and minerals of all kinds, 
water power enough to electrify a continent and, more import¬ 
ant still, such an abundance of competent and industrious 
man-power as to be unbelievable to anyone who has not been 
over the so-called “Big Road.’’ 

The “Big Road,” by the way, is not big and it isn’t a 
road. It is a series of stepping stones in the mud over which 
we and our baggage were carried for ten successive days by 
those miserable and starving children of God known hereabouts 


Note.— Readers of the Recorder are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published io these pages 
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notice that when a new-comer says anything about 
China, the old missionaries are quite apt to smile 
tolerantly, as much as to say that he’ll know better 
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as “coolies,” but referred to in the New Testament as “the 
least of these, my brethren.” We didn’t beat them in order to 
make them our slaves. We bribed them, instead, with a few 
handfuls of rice, and the ever-present poverty made them 
submit. Poverty in the midst of indescribable riches! Poverty 
of body, mind, and spirit! Poverty which made them carry us 
day after day, even when every nerve and muscle rebelled and 
their straining bodies tottered with fatigue ! Poverty which 
made them actually fight each other for the chance to undergo 
these tortures, because that was the only way they knew of to 
get food for themselves and their starving families. 

I am not a Christian. I believe so thoroughly in the 
social philosophy of Jesus that I have sometimes passed as one ; 
but after that experience I know that I am not. I hound heavy 
burdens grievous to be borne and placed them on a coolie’s 
shoulders, blit I myself refused to carry those baskets a single 
li. I did walk until I was tired out—then I got in my chair 
and rode: but in the meantime three of these brethren had 
been walking behind me carrying my chair ; and when they 
were tired out, I never once offered to carry them. I was not 
among them as one who served. I was afraid to be. I was 
afraid I would lose face. I found it ever so much easier to lose 
my notions of service. 

I travelled with a party of missionaries. One of the 
incidental surprises of my trip was to discover what a hard¬ 
working group the missionaries to China are. But the coolies, 
it seemed to me, worked harder yet. They were carrying the 
gospel too-carrying it on tiieir bare shoulders—but they 
weren’t getting any of its inspirations. They were wading 
through the mud, they were falling on the slippery stones, 
they were “ bearing the cross” in every true seuse of the word 
even though their path was not in the least illuminated by its 
rays. 

In this there is not a word of criticism of the missionary 
work, I am simply stating facts. There were half a hundred 
coolies in our caravan and, so far as I know, not one of them 
was interested in the missionary propaganda. They were 
working solely for the few coppers they would get as pay. 
Had we been carrying whiskey and tobacco, they would have 
worked equally as hard. World redemption was a meaningless 
phrase to them. In this wonderful country, blessed with 
every gift the Almighty could bestow and with man-power 
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enough to create un-heard-of wealth for everyone, the common 
people were exhausting themselves in the mere act of keep¬ 
ing alive. 

“What is your Christian solution for this problem?” I 
asked every missionary I met. I received three answers and 
those three answers give me the impression that there are 
three altogether differeut kinds of missionary in China. 

One answer was simple. It consisted of “preaching the 
gospel.” Each one of these coolies, it was explained to me, 
could have his sins forgiven if he would forsake idolatry and 
accept the atonement mentioned in John iii: 16. If every¬ 
body in China would only do that and pray and read the Bible 
every day, everybody would love everybody else and all would 
be happy. This type of missionary, I should explain, had noth- 
ing against hospitals and schools and was often intensely 
interested in their work ; but he considered them only 
incidental to the Christian message and believed that all 
emphasis should be placed upon the correct theology. 

Once again, let me say that I am not criticizing. For all 
I know, this type of missionary may be right. I have never 
seen a whole community saved by grace and haven’t the 
slightest idea how it would tackle its economic problems if it 
were. But I did notice that while the Chinese laborers were 
all working terribly hard, nobody was getting anything done; 
and unless world redemption includes some very radical 
changes in China’s industrial methods, it will be a long time 
before her redeemed will get a living wage. 

The second type of missionary put bis emphasis on 
Christian character. That would have to be developed first, 
he said, in Christian schools and churches, before any 
economic or social reform could be talked about. This type 
of missionary is decidedly ethical. I believe his theology is 
correct in every detail, but his sermons and conversations 
indicate a very firm belief that something more than an 
acceptance of the atonement and emotional consecration are 
necessary to the Christian life. But he is a strong individualist. 
Society can not be saved, he says, except as its individual 
units are reclaimed. Just bow he intends to preach and teach 
character into a person who has it not is not altogether clear 
to me ; but that he himself has character is very evident, for 
to this class belong some of the most devoted, consecrated, 
self-sacrificing men I ever met. 
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But there is a third class, aud these were the missionaries 
I personally found most interesting. Their theology too, so 
far as I could find out, was thoroughly orthodox, aud they also 
were interested in schools and hospitals. But they were 
impatient. They felt that the church’s program was not 
complete. They could preach, they could teach, they could 
heal individually, but were they solving China’s problem ? 
That thought was constantly on their minds. Even if every 
soul were cleansed from the stain of conscious sin and every 
tortured body made whole, would that constitute world 
redemption ? Who would carry the burdens then ? And who 
would be carried? Would it still be, as now, those who had 
the money to buy the service ? And would we still pay the 
prevailing wage ? Would economic conditions be changed 
completely, or would things remain as they have been except 
that rich and poor would both be good ? And with economic 
conditions unchanged, what would they be good for? What 
had Christianity to do with economics anyway ? 

These and a hundred other questions were tantalizing this 
third group of missionaries. They hadn’t answered them : but 
they felt that the Church should answer them and that it must 
answer them if it is to fulfil its mission. They felt that the 
Church must have an economic program. They felt that there 
must be a Christian solution of the industrial problem. 

I have beard church unity discussed with a sort of assump¬ 
tion that all Christians have a common aim. I don’t believe 
it. I don’t think that there should be just one denomination. 
There should be at least three ; for, regardless of the points they 
have in common, it is difficult to get satisfactory concerted 
action from three such groups as these. They may be one in 
faith and duty, but they are very much three in emphasis. 

(I don’t know that it has anything lo do with my theme 
but I must report that I found several denominations in the 
mission field. Oddly enough, they were not denominated 
according to my classifications at all but according to their 
respective convictions concerning sprinkling or immersion, 
predestination or free-will and such matters as the proper 
attitude a church should have taken on the question of African 
slavery in America before the civil war.) 

I said that all signs point to world redemption in the near 
future, and that the redemption of China has a conspicuous 
place upon the program. Let me add ray impression now that 
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the central human agency of China’s redemption will be this 
third group of missionaries. They didn’t know how China 
was to be redeemed but they were trying to find out. And it 
just happens that the only possible solution for the world’s 
social and industrial problems is found in the social and 
industrial scheme of Jesus. There is such a scheme, a real, 
definite, comprehensible plan for world redemption ; and the 
only way a sincere Christian can miss finding it is not to look. 

“Ye can not serve God and Mammon.” 

“It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 

“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world 
and lose his own soul ? ” 

“It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness 
and all these things shall be added unto you.” 

“Thy Kingdom come, Thy will be done oil earth as it is 
in Heaven.” 

It is obvious in Christian doctrine that there can be no 
rich or poor in the Kingdom which is coming to this earth, 
including China. It is obvious that poverty will be entirely 
abolished but that something much more meaningful than 
mere material accumulations shall eusue. It is obvious to the 
Christian seeker, that blessedness can be achieved only through 
the organization of earth’s affairs about the giving, not the 
receiving, instincts. And it is obvious that we can not serve 
God or his hundreds of millions of children if we continue 
to organize our affairs upon the profit-seeking schemes of 
Mammon. Strange to say, however, all this hard common 
sense of Christian economics is only becoming obvious two 
thousand years after it was first explained, and that the so- 
called Church of Christ has not proposed any clear-cut opposi¬ 
tion to Mammon’s schemes. 

Perhaps, however, the delay was in the plan of God. I 
don’t pretend to know. But one thing is certain. There 
never was such an opportunity for world service as that before 
the Christian missionaries to-day in China. 

I am thinking especially of Szechwan. For some reason 
or other, while the whole earth, as I supposed, was being 
exploited for profit, this province was held intact in very much 
the same condition that it was in Jesus’ time. Its wealth was 
left untouched and its people unaffected by other world ex- 
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periments. Although one of the most populous parts of the 
globe, it still remains one of the most remote. With all the 
culture that ancient civilizations could bring, it has not 
progressed appreciably in two hundred years. But its people 
have not deteriorated. They have remained, seemingly, in a 
state of suspended animation. If Christian industrial methods 
are to be introduced throughout the world (and I am sure they 
will be because they must) Szechwan is the place to get in on 
the ground floor. 

I found a few of its so-called thinkers waiting for capital 
to come in and develop this country. They were not real 
thinkers or they would have known that capital never developed 
a country yet. Nothing but man-power ever developed a 
country, and Szechwan has more than her share of that. She 
has, as I said before, everything that man needs in order to 
establish the Kingdom of Heaven on earth. Everything, at 
least, except the vision of what may be accomplished. 

I am told that they do uot have the right conception of 
God. But does anyone, I wonder, have the right conception 
of God who does uot see Him working through man in service 
to his fellow man, not for gain but for the pure joy of service? 
I am told that they lack character. But was character ever 
developed except through the vision of some worth-while 
objective ? 'Who is demonstrating the joys of service in China ? 
Who is holding up the vision of what the organization of our 
affairs about the service motives may accomplish ? Who is 
demonstrating that industry need not be carried on for profit? 
Who is proposing to dedicate the ancestor-ridden hills of 
Szechwan, not only to Christian chapels but to Christian 
mines and factories and railroads ? Who is showing that these 
institutions need not be defiled by money-changers but may 
become real houses of God—that every factory may be a school 
•where men and women shall learn by doing and shall serve 
others in the fullest expression of their own creative instincts? 

It is my impression that such a gospel will soon be 
preached in Szechwan and that the common people will hear it 
gladly. It must be. Conditions demand it. Now is the 
accepted time : now is the day of the world’s salvation. 
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alone, constitute a study so big and complex that, with 
my limited knowledge, I would not dare to attempt to write 
about them in a general way. But personal experience ought 
not to be misleading, and it sometimes furnishes side-lights 
which lead to a clearer understanding of a subject. 

The very day our Yunnan Mission party reached Yunnanfu 
we saw Miao men, passing them on the way from the station to 
our stopping places. Alter that I met them every time I went 
on the principal streets of the city. They come in on foot 
from their mountain homes, twenty and more miles away, car¬ 
rying on their backs wood, charcoal, underbrush, pine cones, 
and ropes of pine needles which are used for kindling. The 
load rests on an oblong wooden frame kept in place by a broad, 
thickly woven cotton band that passes across the forehead. It 
must often bind cruelly, for I have many times on the country 
roads seen men and women lifting it away from their foreheads 
with both hands, and holding it out as they trudged along, to 
relieve the pressure, A load of wood usually brings thirty 
cents. Mr. J. Graham, a China Inland missionary in Yunnan- 
fu, has set aside several rooms in his compound, where the 
Christian Miao, who come to the capital, may stay over-night. 
Sometimes as many as thirty, women and children as well as 
men, have camped there at one time. They are always quiet 
and unobtrusive. 

Tribespeople who live on the mountains do not build 
temples or worship idols. Their religion is demonolatry, and 
much time is spent in an effort to placate the demons whose 
favorite haunts are supposed to be trees and rocks. The 
memory of ancestors is kept green, not by means of tablets, but 
by tiny reed baskets or wooden receptacles, fastened to the 
rafters, and containing a few bits of colored worsteds or other 
trifles. 

While the Chinese in the past have been slow to respond 
to the preaching of the Gospel, the aborigines have shown 
themselves marvellously receptive. In one district in the 
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of what I have heard from missionaries working among 
the aborigines. The tribespeople, even in Yunnan 
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northwest, where missionaries have been working for ten years, 
there are two thousand Christians, in another district, six 
thousand, and in a third, six thousand, a thousand having been 
baptized ill twelve days. The tribespeople, as a rule, accept 
Christianity, not individually, but by villages, the twenty-five 
families or so, in a village, mutually agreeing to turn from 
their demon worship, destroy its accessories, and become 
Christians. But this does not mean that members are received 
wholesale into the church. Missionaries are very cautious 
about baptising inquirers, and keep them waiting till they are 
as sure as it is possible to be that their conversion is genuine. 

Christian work among the aborigines of Yunnan, who 
number, it is estimated, half of the population of the province, 
was begun by the United Methodists away to the north¬ 
west, in 1903. It really started just across the border of 
Yunnan in Kweichow, with the Miao, or to be exact, with 
that tribal divisiou known as the Hua Miao, so called because 
of the bright, many-colored trimmings on the women’s dress, 
which give it a flowery effect. The story of the way the 
work began is worth repeating. The late Rev. J. R. Adams, 
of the China Inland Mission in Kweichow, while on a 
country trip, sat down one day by the roadside to eat his 
simple lunch. Seeing two strange men, carrying bows and 
arrows, looking at him with hungry eyes, he offered them 
some bread and meat, which they accepted gratefully. The 
men, who were Hua Miao, returned to their village, aud 
related to their astonished kinsfolk and neighbors, how a 
foreigner along the way had not only spoken to them kindly, 
telling of one Jesus, the Friend of all men, but had even 
condescended to share his food with them. The aborigines in 
general, and particularly the Miao, who stand lowest of all 
tribespeople in the social scale, have grown so accustomed to 
being despised by the Chinese, and regarded as outcasts and 
barbarians, that to be treated with consideration, aud above all 
by a foreigner, was news almost too good to be true. Others in 
the village wished to go and see for themselves this wonderful 
white man. The news spread to neighboring villages and it 
was not long before Miao by the score and even hundreds, were 
crowding daily around Mr. Adams’ door. Almost overwhelmed, 
he wrote to Mr. F. J. Dymond, of the United Methodist Mission 
in Chaotung, Yunnan, to draw the people off, then he said to 
them, “You are from Yunnan. It is too far for you to come 
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a nine days’ journey to see me. Go to the missionary nearer 
you.” Soon such multitudes were pouring into Mr. Dymond’s 
compound that in self-defense be told them that they need not 
come to him any more for he would go to them. A chapel on 
a convenient site was quickly built, and 11 then began a strange, 
weird pilgrimage of endless processions of aborigines across the 
Chaotung plain to the Hall of the Happy News.” Work has 
continued there ever since. 

Fifteen days’ journey over the mountains from Chaotung is 
the Hua Miao village of Sapushan. News reached that place 
of a great foreign doctor who could heal all manner of diseases, 
and two lepers set out to see him. Slowly and painfully they 
made their way over the rough mountain roads to the distant 
city. When they finally left it a few weeks later, it was not 
with whole bodies but with rejoicing hearts, for they had heard 
the Gospel story, and accepted Jesus as their Saviour. The 
evening of the day the lepers reached home, they called the 
villagers together, and held a simple prayer service. That was 
thirteen years ago, and since then not an evening has passed 
that the sound of prayer and praise has not been beard at 
Sapushan. At once the people began to plead for a missionary 
to go and live among them. It is an interesting fact that most 
of the work among the tribesmen was started, not on the 
initiative of the missionaries, but in response to the urgent 
request of the people themselves. Mr. A. G. Nicholls, of the 
China Inland Mission, was the answer, after an interim of 
eight months, to the plea that went forth from Sapushan. 
When the matter was presented to him in Yunnanfu, he was 
ready with his answer in just two hours. He said to me, “ It 
was easy to decide, for I had not the least doubt as to where 
my duty lay.” The following year Mr. and Mrs. G. Porteous 
were sent to reinforce the woik, and the little, obscure village 
of Sapushan was soon the centre of a mighty religious awaken¬ 
ing among the Hua Miao. The district covered reaches out a 
six days’ journey in all directions, and embraces hundreds of 
villages. Think of pastoral visitation in a parish like that! 
And try to picture it in the rainy season, when the mountain 
passes, always bad enough, are made doubly dangerous and 
difficult on account of landslides, wild, rushing torrents, and 
slippery, yellow mud that often engulfs the traveller to the 
knees I Then there is the ever-present danger from robbers, 
and the impossibility of carrying much of anything in the way 
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of foreign food supplies, which necessitates subsisting for weeks 
at a time on the coarse fare of the tribesmen. Missionaries to 
the aborigines can enter understandingly into St. Paul’s ex¬ 
periences in lt journeyings often,” as some of us will never be 
able to do. Yet with the best endeavors of the missionaries to 
make their rounds, Christian villages are frequently left for 
long months at a time without a visit. In each village there 
is usually a Christian leader, some person with a little better 
knowledge of the Bible and more experience in the Christian 
life than the rest. In one village I found this leader to be a 
young woman, little more than a girl. Almost invariably the 
people remain true to the faith, and this notwithstanding tests 
occasioned by famine and persecution. 

Like most tribal villages, Sapushan is a cluster of only 
twenty or twenty-five little mud houses. But on Sunday the 
Hua Miao come from many villages around, so that there is a 
congregation of several hundred. On special occasions, like 
Christmas, Easter, and the Harvest Festival in November, the 
Christians gather in throngs, till the population of Sapushan 
swells to fifteen hundred or two thousand. It is a beautiful 
sight at the time of the Harvest Festival, to watch the people 
from all directions filing over the mountains, carrying after 
dark their torches of bamboo and resinous pine, and each with 
Ins offering of grain or vegetables for the Lord of the Harvest. 
These gifts go toward the support of the evangelists living in 
villages where a chapel lias been built. 

Our Yunnan missionary party spent a never-to-be-forgotten 
Sunday at Sapushan, though the missionaries, to our regret, 
were away at the time. About four o’clock one afternoon in 
May we found ourselves standing at the foot of the tall 
mountain on whose very summit the village is built, and 
looking with longing eyes at tile whitewashed walls of the 
chapel and school-house plainly visible from below. So near 
they seemed in the bright sunlight, and yet, ah me, how far ! 
We were obliged to approach the village from the west, which 
is the precipitous ascent. Up, and up, and up we toiled over 
the well-nigh perpendicular path. The only way I managed 
was by having a stout coolie grasp each band and pull me along 
by main force. The phrase oftenest on my lips during those days 
of country travelling in Yunnan—a most useful and necessary 
one for it brought my coolies to a halt—was “ Wotich‘i pu kou! 
Woti ch‘i pu kou !** (“My breath is not sufficient!”). At the 
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Sunday morning service at Sapuslian, we heard the con¬ 
gregation sing among other hymns, u O, Happy Day that Fixed 
My Choice,” “There Is a Fountain Filled with Blood,” and 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name” to “Coronation.” 
How the melody rolled out 1 Not a single false note was struck 
and the people sang with a spirit and fervor which moved me 
deeply. The aborigines, like the Welsh, are natural singers. 
Non-Christians are wont at times to indulge in wild orgies lasting 
most of the night, when they sing obscene ditties to the accom¬ 
paniment of crude, but sweet-sounding musical instruments. 
After becoming Christians they rarely if ever use these instru¬ 
ments on account of their associations. The Chinese often call 
on tribesmen to furnish music for weddings. 

Christian aborigines, unlike many Occidentals, make no 
objection to lengthy services. Indeed, the longer they are, the 
better pleased they seem to be. I was told that on the Sunday 
before our visit to Sapushau the morning service comprised 
eleven hymns, eight prayers, three addresses, and the Sacra¬ 
ment ! It is not uncommon for members of distinctly different 
tribes, as well as those of related tribes, to meet together for 
worship. This happens usually only at the time of one of the 
great annual festivals. On one such occasion at Sapushau the 
missionary in charge gave out the hymu that is as much a 
favorite with the aborigines as with the Chinese, “Jesus Doves 
Me” in seven different languages and dialects. This hymn 
aud another much sung by the tribal Cbristiaus, "Jesus Saves,” 
have led to the conversion of hundreds. 

The chief occupation of the Hua Miao, like most of the 
mountain tribesmen, is farming, the land being rented from 
Chinese officials or over-lords of superior tribes, the latter often 
proving more of a menace to the peace-loving Miao than the 
Chinese. Their little cultivated patches dot the mountain sides 
around their villages. Their staple food is buckwheat which 
is mixed with water, and made into thick, dark, doughy cakes. 
Rice is a luxury, as it will not grow on the high mountains 
and the people can seldom afford to buy it. Miao houses have 
no chimneys and the smoke constantly arising from the fire on 
the mud floor in the centre of the living-room, whose door is 
kept shut much of the time, is the chief cause of the sore eyes 
so common among old and young and which too ofteu lead to 
blindness. When a young couple marries, the groom’s father 
gives in exchange for the bride a cow, goat, aud pig. If he is 
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too poor to afford these animals, several lengths of hemp cloth 
take their place. The women hold to the distinctive tribal 
dress, but most of the men wear Chinese clothes. The women 
spin and dye the hempen thread, weave it into cloth, then 
applique and embroider their garments in variegated colors. The 
finished costume, which often takes a Miao woman, busy with 
her field work in the daytime, three years to make, is coarse 
but extremely picturesque. She wears her hair, after her first 
child is born, twisted into the shape of a horn on the front of 
her head. Miao women, like tribeswomen generally, do not 
bind their feet. The people are noted for their honesty. In 
illustration of the way that they can be trusted, Mr. Nicholls 
tells of going away once on a two months’ evangelistic trip, and 
leaving in his study, whose door had no lock on it, many large 
baskets filled with strings of cash. When he returned he found 
the room undisturbed and not a cash missing. Famine con¬ 
ditions this last spring were not as bad among the tribespeople 
in Yunnan as in Kweichow, yet both Miao and Lisu in parts of 
the northwest were reduced to eating the roots of ferns, first 
pounding out the juice, then boiling it till the pulp turned 
black. Even this food could be had only in small quantities 
and contained so little nutriment that those feeding on it were 
soon too weak to climb the mountains. 

There is at Sapuslian a lower and a higher primary school, 
both for boys. A Chinese teacher of unusual refinement and 
good education is in charge. For fifteen years he has worked 
among tribespeople, and is now supporting a wife and five 
children on nine dollars and a half a month. He was delighted 
to see our party, for lie and his family are the only Chinese at 
Sapushau, and this was the first time he had ever been visited 
by Chinese Christians. The morning we left he and a band of 
his scholars walked with us a long distance over the brow of 
the mountain, and when at last we bade him goodbye, after a 
heartfelt prayer by Pastor Li, our little group standing with 
bowed heads in the bright May sunshine, there were tears in 
his eyes as he wished us “peace” and thanked us for coming. 
Several promising young Miao men are studying medicine at 
Cbengtu University in Szechwan. It is expected that they will 
return as missionary doctors to their own people. The greatest 
need at Sapushan at present is a Bible School for training 
native evangelists, and a consecrated Chinese at the head of it. 
Can not a man be found willing to fill that positiou on a salary 
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not exceeding twelve or fifteen dollars a month ? The oppor¬ 
tunity is great. 

Five of our Yunnan party spent Easter Sunday among the 
lyisu tribespeople at 1'a‘ku, six days’ journey almost directly 
north from Yunuaufu. It has been my privilege to worship on 
Easter Sunday in some very interesting and unusual places iu 
different parts of the world, but I think that the experience at 
Ta‘ku was the most memorable, as it was certainly the most 
unique, of them all. The journey to Ta'ku, which leads off 
the main road, is frankly admitted by the Yunnan missionaries 
to be one of the worst over which they travel. “Terrible! n 
we were warned, before setting out. We had not been long on 
the way before I had broken my sun-glasses, my thermos 
bottle, and the handle of my sun umbrella, while my pith 
hat, torn off my head times without number by sudden 
gusts of wind on the mountains, had a habit of pirouetting 
gaily out of reach till rescued by some long-suffering coolie. 
I finally fastened it in place with a large fringed hand 
towel tied securely under my chin, au effective device, which 
had the added merit of furnishing entertainment for the wide- 
eyed inhabitants of the villages through which we passed. We 
suffered much from thirst. I can see Miss Chen now, sitting 
in her mountain chair and holding fast, among her other 
possessions, to a huge elongated turnip. She assured me that 
slices cut from the turnip and sucked helped greatly to 
assuage thirst. Three days out from IV ku we were met by 
Mr, G. E. Metcalf, without whose company we should probably 
have lost our way as the chair coolies were unfamiliar with the 
road. The inns grew worse and worse the farther we got from 
Yunnanfu. The day before reaching Ta‘ku Mr. Metcalf said 
we had gone beyond the region of ions and would stop that 
night with a Lisu family in a village of Lisu. The Lisu home 
proved to be at least as good as the inns, which is not saying 
much. As soon as we arrived people crowded into the court¬ 
yard, the women decked out in all their finery, and we held a 
service, which was largely one of song, lasting late into the 
night. When still two hours’ journey from IVku, we could 
see, on a distant mountain side, the glistening, whitewashed 
walls of the chapel. Soon we began meeting the Christians 
who had walked far out over the rough roads to welcome us 
with songs and banners. At the entrance to the village were 
Mr. and Mrs. C, G. Gowman and their six months old baby. 
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“You cannot know what this visit means to us ! ” exclaimed 
Mr. Gowman in his hearty way, as he grasped our hands. 
Services began on Easter Sunday with a sunrise meeting, and 
ended late at night. There were twenty-one baptisms, the 
Sacrament, and glorious singing, some of the hymns being our 
well-known Easter anthems in which the school-boys had been 
carefully drilled. The meetings continued through Monday. 
Mr. Gowman told us that the eight hundred people present had 
come from over sixty villages. Many had been three and four 
days on the way, old men past three score years and ten, and 
mothers with babies on their backs and leading little children, 
all trudging uncomplainingly over the mountains. They 
brought their own food and slept while at IVku in the homes 
of the villagers or in rude quarters reserved for these periodic 
gatherings. East winter at the Christmas feast, which came at 
the close of the meetings, ninety-five tables were spread, and in 
addition to quantities of corn-cakes, pea noodles and beans, 
there were consumed a cow, three pigs, and seven goats. 
Tribesmen are not always in a starving condition ! But such 
high living is very exceptional, the usual food of the Eisu being 
maize. 

Missionaries to the aborigines are content to live in almost 
camp style. The simple furnishings of the Gowman house are 
all of native manufacture except just two articles, a wicker 
easy-chair and a small organ, which were brought on the backs 
of coolies from Yunnanfu. After reaching the top of a par¬ 
ticularly steep mountain, the coolie who was carrying the 
organ dropped on his face on the ground and cried like a baby 
from sheer exhaustion. Do not fancy the tired missionaries 
reposing at night on spring mattresses! Their beds are the 
kind found in Chinese inns, several lengths of unpainted timber 
resting on wooden legs, and covered with a bamboo mat over 
which the bedding is laid, Mrs. Gowman has made for her¬ 
self a straw mattress which she considers a great luxury. 
When she first went to Ta’ku, so far removed not only from 
foreign food supplies but Chinese as well, it was a problem how 
to prepare nourishing meals for her family. But necessity is 
the mother of invention, and she soon acquired the art of 
evolving out of native products a variety of toothsome edibles, 
eveu to a mince pie 1 As we sat at dinner one day I remarked 
to Mr. Gowman that it was a fine piece of roast beef he was 
carving. “ Do not be deceived,” he laughed, “ this is kid ! ” 
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There are plenty of cows in the country, also goats and some 
sheep. But rarely indeed is a cow sacrificed for food, being 
too valuable in farm work. Neither is it milked. The people 
never heard of such a thing as milking a cow, and regard the 
suggestion as the height of absurdity. 

The Lisu women, like the Hua Miao, weave and embroider 
their own garments, which are also made of hemp. On Easter 
Sunday, when Pastor Li in his sermou drew an illustration 
from the silkworm, the Lisu evangelist who was interpreting 
for him remarked, ‘‘We know nothing here about silk. All 
we know is hemp/’ 

The hemp is woven in lengths about four yards and a half 
long and a foot and a half wide. One hundred lengths bring 
five and a half or six dollars. We were continually passing on 
the road tribesmen carrying packages of hemp cloth to market 
in Yumianfu, and other places. 

The chapel at Ta’ku stands on ground which was formerly 
the village threshing floor, and trees once sacred to the worship 
of detnous were cut down to furnish supporting beams for the 
mud walls. These sacrifices were made voluntarily, for the 
chapel was built some time before missionaries were sent to 
take charge of the work. In order to avoid the wanton destruc¬ 
tion of trees, it has been made a law at Ta’ku that whoever cuts 
one down without the general consent of the people, must give 
a free meal to all iti the village. Small kerosene lamps lighted 
the chapel at Ta’ku, but in many tribal villages a more primi¬ 
tive method of lighting is used. In front of the altar is set 
a table made by resting a stone slab on a section of a tree trunk. 
As the worshippers congregate, each one lays on the table a 
few chips of resinous pine. Fresh chips are added from time 
to time. Sometimes balls of resin take the place of pine chips, 
or again, several long sticks of bamboo bound together and set 
fire to at oue end, are held during the service by individuals iti 
different parts of the chapel. 

Self-support is strongly emphasized among both the Hua 
Miao and Lisu Christians. They build their own chapels,— 
there are thirty-three in the Ta’ku district, with Christians in 
more than a hundred villages,—and, where there is a resident 
evangelist, they give him a mud house of two rooms and food 
and fuel. Each evangelist is paid thirty Mexican dollars a year 
from mission funds. At Ta’ku on Easter Monday a meeting 
was held to stress still further self-support. The people re- 
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spotided royally, poor as they are, and one man from another 
village broke down and sobbed aloud as he told of the effort 
he intended to make to give and raise money for the Lord’s 
work. Hua Miao and Lisu Christians are earnest evangelists, 
and it is beautiful to find that men of low degree like the 
Miao are readily listened to by those higher up in the social 
scale. Several Lisu men from Ta'ku have recently gone as 
missionaries among kindred tribesmen in the southern part 
of the province, where a remarkable work is being carried on 
by Mr. J. D. Fullerton, formerly a member of the China 
Inland Mission. 

There is pressing need of school teachers among the trades¬ 
people. The Higher Primary School at Sapushan is supplying 
a few but very slowly. Boys do not rush into the schools. 
Perhaps it is the parents who hold them back, most of whom 
see no advantage in book learning, and are wide awake to the 
value of their sons’ services on the farms. There are no girls' 
schools at Sapushan or Ta’ku. Missionaries say it would be 
impossible to induce a girl to attend school, although station 
classes for the study of the Bible are held twice a year and very 
well attended by both sexes. The Lisu evangelist who inter¬ 
preted for Miss Li and Miss Chen, made an observation on his 
own account at the close of their addresses Sunday afternoon. 
Turning to the women’s side of the house, he said with 
emphasis, 1 ‘ Do you know why these women have been able 
to talk to you so well? It is because they have education. 
Can you stand on this platform and talk? No, you cannot, 
for you are not educated. You mothers ought to send 
your daughters to school. It is a good thing for women to 
be educated.” There are no women evangelists among the 
aborigines, partly for the reason that none are prepared to do 
the work of an evangelist, and also because the social customs 
of the people make it possible for a male evangelist to work 
freely among both men and women. The Pollard script is 
used in translating tire Scriptures, but Chinese is taught in 
the schools. People living near salt wells usually pay in 
salt for their books and paper which are bought from the 
Commercial Press in Shanghai. 

Another urgent need among the tribespeople is for doctors 
and hospitals, preferably native doctors, who will itinerate 
widely. Mrs. Cowman, versatile woman that she is, though 
uot a doctor or a trained nurse, can set bones, pull teeth, treat 
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carbuncles, and do various and sundry other things when the 
necessity arises. Her baby was born in Yumianfu and, when 
barely a mouth old, was brought to Ta’ku on the back of a 
Lisu coolie. That sounds all light in the telling, but O, I 
shuddered as I thought of the mountain roads! “Weren’t 
you afraid?” I cried. “There was nothing else to do,” was 
the quiet reply. “I could not carry baby myself, for I rode a 
horse.” Mr. Metcalf and Mrs. Cowman each made a journey 
on separate occasions to Yumuuifu of which they have little 
recollection, for it was when they were very sick with typhoid 
fever. Think of travelling six days over the Yunnan moun¬ 
tains and spending five nights in Chinese inns, to get to a 
doctor ! Mr. Gowman calls work among the aborigines the 
“cream of missionary work,” and we may thank God there 
are rich compensations, for it calls for men and women of 
heroic mold to do it. 

A gradual absorption into the Chinese race of the tribal 
peoples is going on constantly in Yunnan. In some cases the 
absorption is already so complete that the casual observer 
would not detect in the people a sign of aboriginal birth or 
ancestry. Others of this class, however, still retain many of 
their old-time customs, live on the high mountains, their 
women wear the tribal dress, and among themselves they speak 
the tribal language, though the men, to a greater or less 
extent, can speak and understand Chinese. I had an oppor¬ 
tunity to visit some tribespeople of this type southwest of 
Yumianfu, in company with Miss Elizabeth Donnelly and Mr. 
H. A. C. Allen of the China Inland Mission. Mr. Allen 
superintends this woik from his headquarters in the capital. 
We visited lour centres, in three of which the people, without 
a copper of mission money, had built pretty, commodious 
chapels. On our arrival we found the chapels draped with 
Chinese flags, and tiie floors freshly covered with fragrant pine 
needles. Many of the villages were flat-roofed. It was seldom 
we saw a tile roof, as, the labor if not the impossibility of 
carrying tiles to these mountain fastnesses made their cost 
prohibitory. 

The roads we were obliged to travel over were infested 
with robbers. The inhabitants of several villages would 
flock together for mutual protection while all the able-bodied 
men, armed with a motley collection of rude weapons, went 
forth to hunt the bandits. Women hid the family heirlooms, 
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perhaps burying them. Some were living on almost starvation 
rations, their crops having been destroyed and their stores stolen. 
The Christians who came out on the road to meet us carried 
rifles to protect both themselves and us from a sudden attack. 
During our last night at Hsinchai, which was the first tribal 
village we visited, a rather exciting incident occurred. We 
were in the midst of a lively testimony meeting when word 
was brought to us that torches were to be seen on a near-by 
mountain coming our way and that voices could be heard 
singing our hymns. It happened that in this village the head 
man was bitterly opposed to Christianity, and on the occasion of 
Mr. Allen’s previous visit, a year or two before, had threatened 
to kill every Christian in the place. It was now suspected that 
this man had gathered a band of rowdies from his own and 
neighboring villages, and was on his way to carry out his 
original threat, the company singing our hymns in derision. 
But our fears proved groundless for we soon learned that the 
men were Christians from villages two, three, and four days 
distant. They had heard that Mr. Allen was in those parts and 
had made the long, wearisome journey to beg him to visit their 
villages before going home, which I am glad to report he did. 
After the interruption, the testimony meeting was resumed 
with songs of praise and prayers of thanksgiving. It made a 
weird scene,—the chapel with its shadows only partly dispelled 
by the fitful gleam from two small, smoky lamps hanging from 
the ceiling, and two rapidly diminishing candle tips on the 
unpainted pulpit; rows of dark men and women—the latter in 
striking tribal dress—sitting facing each other, and, in the 
space between them, a generous sprinkling of tribes babies, 
their funny little head-dresses awry, sleeping peacefully on a 
carpet of pine needles. Through the open door we could hear 
the sighing of the night-wind among the tall pines, and catch 
glimpses of the star-studded sky. How far away we felt from 
the busy, clamorous, outside world ! 

Our last stopping-place, which was also the most distant, 
Mr. Allen himself had never seen before. For three years it 
had been the centre of a rapidly growing work, started at the 
solicitation of the people by one of Mr. Allen’s evangelists. 
We were enthusiastically welcomed. For us the fatted pig 
and goat were killed and, in the public kitchen temporarily 
established under some trees near the chapel, rice was kept 
steaming most of the day and night. Miss Donnelly and I 
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slept in the home of the headman of the village, occupying a 
small room with thirteen others, six women and seven children. 
Although the weather was warm, a fire was kept burning for 
some hours after we went to bed, presumably to furnish light, 
and, as there was no chimney, our eyes were soon smarting from 
the smoke. The head of the house put in an appearance from 
time to time, once to discipline a small lad, and again apparent¬ 
ly to lecture the women on household etiquette. But such 
episodes, if not wholly conducive to rest, had their humorous 
and informing aspect. At this place thirty-seven men and an 
equal number of women were baptized, among them the 
headman and his family. The forenoon of the day we left, the 
Chinese overlord came from his home twenty li away, to pay 
his respects to Mr. Allen and express his interest in the 
Christian religion. His deceased brother, who preceded him 
in office, had been a merciless persecutor of the tribespeople. 
The missionaries in Yunnan that I was able to talk with, are 
agreed that of the total number of Christians in the two 
provinces, Kweichow and Yunnan, at least eighty per cent are 
aborigines. Hundreds of Chinese families, they told me, have 
been led to accept Christianity through the direct influence of 
the tribespeople, while very many who are already Christians 
have, by the example of the tribesmen, been drawn into a 
deeper religious experience. xAborigiues by the hundreds are 
asking for baptism ; Chinese by units and tens. Yet after all 
this is said, it is unquestionably true that the Christian leaders 
of the future are destined to be the Chinese and not the 
aborigines, except among those of their own race. Both 
peoples are crying out consciously or suh-consciously for the 
Bread of Life and both need our help. We dare not turn a 
deaf ear to either. This work “ought ye to have done and 
not to leave the other undone.” 
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Kansu 

H. J. MANN 

1 *-"* IN writing or speaking about Kansu, I find it always 
necessary to correct many wrong impressions about the 
province. To many, Kansu is a deserted kind of place, 
bare and barren, with some patches of agriculture in 
the valleys and a few people scattered about the province like 
the back woods of America or the sparsely peopled plains of 
Alberta. Our need of reinforcements has more than once been 
questioned on the ground that there are so few people to 
preach to ! 

According to accepted figures Kansu is 125,450 square 
miles in size and has a population of 10,385,376 (probably much 
too low) which gives a population of 82 to the square mile. If 
these figures are not understood properly they cause an entirely 
wrong impression. 

The mileage of Kansu includes a great deal of border land 
on both its west and north, where the population is very small 
indeed. In fact along the northern border where the Gobi 
desert is touched you may go for days without seeing many 
people. 

Then at the last census the idea prevailed in many districts 
that the purpose was to impose a poll tax and big bribes were 
given in many cases to make false returns and so save 011 taxes. 
If tlie above two considerations are giveu weight, the mileage 
of real Kansu will shrink and the population will grow, bring¬ 
ing the average per square mile to about the same as the other 
northern provinces. 

Generally speaking the province is very fertile, all hill 
land being under plough and in normal seasons crops are good. 
Were the population as small as generally imagined one 
wonders what would become of the grain produced. Instead of 
there being a surplus for export, there is only sufficient to just 
go round. The 4 ‘hsien” district of Fukiaug is so thickly 
populated that all surrounding districts pour in their grain and 
the sight of farmers buying grain for food is usual. Thousands 
of the men from the country side, as well as from the city, are 
forced away from home as traders in order to earn a living. 

Probably much of the present misunderstanding was 
caused by the reports of travellers of forty or fifty years ago. 
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Then the big Mohammedan rebellion was just over which left the 
country side in Kansu something like the Taiping rebels left 
the districts they conquered in central China. Kansu has 
practically recovered from that horror and in districts where 
thirty years ago laud lay idle everything worth occupying is 
occupied to-day and late comers are left to choose between 
bleak hill tops and dangerous river beds. 

Protestant missionary work was commenced in Kansu in 
1876 by a visit from Messrs. Easton and Parker of the China 
Inland Mission and settled work was commenced in 1878 when 
Tsinchow was occupied. That was followed by wide itinera¬ 
tions by Mr. Parker and others when most of Kansu was visited 
and the gospel preached in hundreds of towns and markets. I11 
1885 more settled work was undertaken and Lauchow, Ninglisia, 
and Sining were occupied. In 1888 Lfiangchow was opened. 
It really looked as if Kansu was to be properly occupied. 
The main strategic points were attacked but alas—the attack 
seems to have ended there so far as the C. I. M. is concerned 
as nothing has been done since then, in forward work, except to 
make the outstation of Fukiaug into a station. The big push 
ended in 1888—thirty years ago! ! and Fukiang was made a 
station in 1899—twenty years ago! ! ! 

The Christian and Missionary Alliance entered Kansu in 
1894 with the purpose of working amongst the Tibetans in 
Taocliow, where Miss Annie Taylor had laboured for some 
time and from where she commenced her journey into Tibet. 
The Tibetan work has not been neglected but as foreign workers 
have increased the C. & M. A. has worked back into the Chinese 
districts and now have four stations for Chinese work, viz., 
Minchow, Titao, Kungchang, and the Moslem centre of Hochow, 
They have work also in Choni and Taocliow for Chinese and 
Tibetans. 

The Scandinavian Alliance Mission entered the east of the 
province along the Sian to Lanchow road, in 1895, and occupied 
Pingliang and Kingcbow, later opening Chenyuan and Tsungsin. 

The Assemblies of God have entered the province, but as 
they only seek to set in ord^r churches over which God has 
given them no authority and thus cause painful and damaging 
splits in existing churches, there is nothing to record of their 
work. 

If my readers will take an atlas and search out the above 
places they will find the C. & M. A. stations are all in the west 
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of the province; the S. A. M. stations are in the east of the 
province, while the C. I. M. stations are flung far and wide over 
the province separated by long distances which mean loneliness 
and isolation to the workers. That the province is misunder¬ 
stood by people who ought to know better is, sad to say, a fact. 
Even Broomhall’s “The Chinese Empire” says “The mission¬ 
aries are separated by long distances, the character of the 
country not allowing of any close chain of stations.” May I 
give a few facts to establish the long distance truth but to 
contradict the statement as to it being impossible to link up 
the stations. Lanchow is the capital of the province and about 
central so far as C. I. M. stations are concerned. 

Lanchow to Tsincbow 640 li, 4 unoccupied cities en route, 

* ,, to Sining about 480 li, 2 ,, ,, 

* ,, to Liangchow 56011,2 ,, ,, 

,, to Pingliang 780 li, 5 

* ,, to Ninghsia 96011,4 ,, ,, 

The work was from the commencement very hard and 
uphill. It was indeed a time of sowing in tears, so much so 
that when the big break came in 1900 the total membership 
did not reach one hundred. Since that time the outlook has 
gradually brightened until to-day the total membership of the 
province cannot be much short of two thousand, and prospects 
are bright for the future. To those who laboured for years 
without any result, these figures cause much joy and thanks¬ 
giving and one is glad that many of the original pioneers are 
still alive to hear of these changes, which are the beginnings of 
a harvest from their early labours. 

The following figures show the present state of the mis¬ 
sionary effort:— 

16 stations 57 foreign missionaries 

about 30 out-stations nearly 2,000 baptized communicants. 

In education the province is backward as the policy of all 
the missions has been to put evangelistic work first and only to 
educate when there are Christian children to be educated. The 
present returns are, as far as I can remember (I am away from 
books and offices), for 1918 

13 lower primary schools 
4 upper primary schools. 

* Exact distance not known but as day stages are known have reckoned 
eighty li to a stage. 
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With the growth of the churches other developments are becom¬ 
ing necessary and it is planned to open a provincial middle 
school in Uanchow next year, 

THE PRESENT NEED. 

There are at present three large unoccupied fields. 

1. The whole of the province south of Tsinchow including 
eight “ hsien ” cities. 

2 . The big district between Piugliang and Ninghsia in¬ 
cluding about fifteen “hsien” cities, 

3 . The long arm north-west of Ldangchow including, 
besides Kanchow and Suchow, about five “hsien” cities. 

In addition there is a district north and north-east of 
Tsinchow including the big Moslem centre of Chang-chia- 
ch‘uan without a worker. 

The present missions are doing what they can by itinera¬ 
tion and colportage work to sow liberally in these fields and at 
the first United Missionary Conference of Kansu held in 
Lanchow last year the three societies agreed to pray for ten 
new workers each for forward work in these needy fields. 

We need, however, larger visions of the need ; greater faith 
to expect greater things from God, and to attempt greater 
things for God. The need of Kansu is as a fire in the bones of 
all Kansu workers and is realized as very important by all 
visitors who have the courage to visit the province. When will 
deputations come to Kansu—face and feel the pinch of long 
journeys, see the isolation of the workers, realize the urgent 
needs—and then go home to tell of fields as big as Ireland or 
Scotland without labourers and to help remedy such a state of 
affairs ? So many, alas, do the usual trot round and think they 
have done well if railways and steamers are left for a day or 
two. “There is nothing to see in Kansu” is the usual tale. 
We want some one with a voice and a pen and a soul who will 
come to Kansu and let the “nothing” burn its mark on them. 

In the meantime may I solicit prayers for Kansu? 
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From Rebellion to Submission, or General 
Feng’s Experience 

Translated by Miss A. V. HARRIS 

I "IN telling about my experience in believing Christ, I feel 
I have nothing good of myself to say to ladies and 
gentlemen, but will try to tell some of what T have 
experienced. 

I am very sorry that I was not born in a Christian family 
and brought up in a Christian home. When I was fourteen or 
sixteen years old, there were many things came into my mind 
against the gospel, that made it hard for me to believe in 
middle age. 

In the year 1900, that of the Boxer uprising, I was a 
common soldier. We were appointed by the head commander 
to interfere with the Boxers, but our petty officer, favoring 
them, made sure to keep far enough away from them so as not 
to hinder them. At that time I heard and saw many things that 
made me more opposed to the gospel. Though, when I saw 
his merciless slaughter, my heart was stirred for the foreigner, 
even though his doctrine and practice might be very bad. 
The things that happened those two years made it hard for me 
to become converted, for I was then, not only an unbeliever, 
but looking at things contrary to the will of God. 

In 1901 in Paotingfu there was a church, and a for¬ 
eigner in the pulpit. During the sermon he said, “If a man 
strike you on one face, turn to him the other. If be asks for 
your coat, give him your shirt too.” I was in the audience, 
and when the service was over, I took the table on my shoulder 
and was walking away with it The preacher asked me, 
“ Why do you take my table?” I said, “You preach about 
my coat and shirt, and when I take your table, you should give 
me your beucli too, to be in accord with your preaching.” 

In 1906 I was promoted to be a lieutenant. At that time 
I had an ulcer on my abdomen, caused by the bite of an 
insect. Many of the Chinese doctors looked at it. They said 
it was from a bad disorder, such as all the officers had, and 
could not be cured in less than two months, and they wanted 
much money to treat me. As I had always lived a pure life, 
this angered me very much, and I ordered them away. Some 
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one told me there was a hospital outside of Peking and I went 
over there to see the foreign doctors. They examined me and 
said I could be cured in two weeks if I would stay at the 
hospital, I went to my barracks to secure leave of absence 
and then returned to the hospital. The foreign doctors treated 
me at least twice a day, and their Chinese assistants three 
times a day, each with great care and sympathy. When I 
was cured, I wanted to give the doctors a present. I thought 
I would buy them wine and pork, or something else good to 
eat, to show my appreciation of their services. The doctors 
said I was not to thank them hut to remember the one true 
God who had cured the disease, and who loved me. This 
experience removed about half my prejudice for the foreigner, 
and caused me to think about God. 

In 1909 I was moved to the Eastern Province. Hsu Sik 
Chang, now President of China, was then governor of the 
province. The army was encamped at Hsimniufu. That 
summer there was a plague, and many of the Japanese, as well 
as those of our country, died. The plague was in the army, 
too, and many of the soldiers that had it went to the hospital. 
I was often appointed to escort them, and the doctor told 
me I should be inoculated or I would take it too. So I was 
inoculated. When I asked the doctor about the fee, he said, 
“ You need not pay anything, but I want you to remember 
there is one God in heaven and He loves you.” It was the 
same as the other had said. This circumstance decreased my 
hatred to God some two or three degrees. 

In 1911, the time of the Revolution, I was at Eancheo, 
east of Peking, Two of the other colonels and I declared our¬ 
selves Revolutionary men, and were ordered beheaded. The 
other two met their fate, but I escaped to my home town. I 
was later re-appointed colonel, this time in Peking. One day 
I was walking on the street from the west, past what is now 
the Bureau of Finance. Seeing a placard on the wall, I said 
“What is this?” They said that one Dr. Mott from America 
was conducting special services there, under the auspices of the 
Y. M. C. A. They also said “If you will come, we will give 
you a ticket of admission.” I took the ticket and went, hearing 
the gospel for two hours one day, and the next day the same. 
These four hours of Dr. Mott's preaching, coupled with the 
experiences I had had with the doctors, almost swept away my 
doubts and I was almost persuaded to fully believe. I thought 
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it was the only religion to improve the individual, the family, 
society, and the country. Mr. C. T. Wang, who was a 
secretary at the Peace Conference in Paris, was then Dr. Mott’s 
interpreter. At the close of the services, he said that they had 
arranged for twenty-four classes throughout the city, and if any 
wished to look into this religion, they could hand in their 
names that day, and join a class. I gave in my name, and as I 
lived just behind Mr. Wong’s dwelling, I was told to go to his 
home for study. There were eleven of us in the class, and a 
clergyman of the Episcopalian church was our teacher. He 
only led the class twice, when he was changed, and Bishop 
Norris was chosen for us. As he presented the doctrine very 
clearly, we received much light and benefit. On Sundays we 
had class at three p.m., so as not to interfere with our atten¬ 
dance at morning services, wherever we chose to go. My two 
nephews were studying in the Peking University of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and because of this I attended 
that mission. One Sunday, Mr. Liu, the native pastor, 
preached and I received great benefit- What was this great 
benefit ? Mr. Liu’s text was from the text, “ Love your 
enemies.” Iu his discourse he said, “The Scriptures tell us 
to love our enemies ; some of us are not filial to our parents, 
nor do we love our brothers. How then can we love our 
enemies? If we would fulfil the command of God we must 
first be filial to our parents and love our brothers, then we can 
commence to love our enemies.” 

Shortly before this, my two nephews and my sister-in-law, 
who had not heard from my brother for two years, heard that 
he was in Hanslmeii. Taking one of the boys, she went 
there to find him. He was living with a bad woman who was 
supposed to be his wife. My brother was away on an errand 
when his true wife came to the hou^e, and she and the other 
woman began to fight. Just when she was smashing things 
up, he returned and he pounded her and hks son, and, taking 
out a revolver, threatened her, to make her return to Peking. 
She came back in great sorrow and told about it. When I 
heard it, I said, “ Even if he is my elder brother, I will fight 
him for treating her so.” On Saturday evening, before hearing 
the sermon, I received a telephone message from him saying 
that he had come to Peking with the bad woman, and he was 
ready for me to do what 1 liked with him,—go to law, fight, 
or anything else. While I sat listening I thought it over 
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and wondered what I should do. I returned to the barracks 
aud after a time decided. I sent a messenger to him with one 
hundred dollars, and saying, “ Your wife is your own, and you 
can do as you wish with her. I am your younger brother, 
and you can beat me if you like. But if you will live right, 

I will get you a position and a place to live.” When he got 
the message and the one hundred dollars, he said he would live 
right, and asked me to get him a house. After he was settled 
in the house, he came to the barracks to meet me, aud said, 
“I have many things to hinder me from coming before you, 
but do not take it to heart. Just reckon it as my fault, and my 
sin.” So this is how it ended. If it had not been for the 
influence of the gospel, I do not know what the result would 
have been. If we had quarreled and fought, it might have 
caused the ruination of our homes and of our lives. This 
was a benefit I never can forget. It was this circumstance 
which forced me to come to a definite decision. Before this, 
I had just been an enquirer at the Methodist Mission, and had 
also attended Bishop Norris’ classes as an enquirer. But now 
I fully believed the gospel and entered the church. 

In believing the gospel, and entering the church, there 
were great blessings I received and proofs of God’s grace. The 
first was in the home life. I was married in 1906 and con¬ 
verted in 1911. During that time my wife and I did not agree, 
and there was no happiness in our home. When I would come 
home, and she gave me a cup of tea according to our custom, 
if she set the cup on the table with any noise, I was angry, 
and said she was not respectful. If she came up very quietly 
aud put the cup on the table, I said she looked down on me. 
If it was not this, the furniture was not right, or the children 
were not good and I was angry if they cried, and would con¬ 
stantly strike them or my wife. After my conversion, when 
I came home, I would nurse the children and was good to my 
wife. She said, “You are two meu. You are two F'engs. 
Truly you are different.” From the time I believed until now, 
these eight years, there has been no fighting and no angry 
words. 

Another benefit I received is this. From the age of 
sixteen or seventeen I was a soldier, and all those years my 
worst fault was a fierce temper. Since 1906 I have been in 
official position in the army. Prior to 1911, if I would speak a 
word of command and it was not carried out, I would strike 
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even an officer. I had no love for my men, nor they for me. 
Before my face, they would obey me, but in my absence, they 
cursed me. I had no mercy for my men, or others. After I 
became a Christian, I treated them as people of my own home, 
and found there was a power greater than force or ill-treat¬ 
ment. It was the love of God. If they had faults, to forgive 
them and talk to them was the better way. In ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, it worked well. I have been in great 
danger in Szechwan and Kansu and my soldiers have been of 
one mind and spirit with me. 

When I was in Dan Fang I was wrongly treated, and 
because of my unwillingness to submit to it I was dismissed 
from the army. The soldiers did not like to see me go, but 
they could not help it. When I was going to the train, they 
got my coat and tore it to ribbons. Each one took a strip to 
have for a keepsake. I went west to Peking and there I 
rested. After a few months, Chang Hsuin wished to change 
the republic to a monarchy again, and have Suen Ting as 
Emperor. Then some of my former officers came to me and 
wished me to take charge of an army and fight against Chang 
Hsuin. I told them if they wanted to fight, they must send 
their wives home and must prepare ammunition and that when 
they were ready to fight, I would come. They said, “All we 
want is for you to come, and we will do as yon say.” We went 
to battle and fought and won. It would not have been like this 
with me and my men, if it had not been for my good treatment 
of them, which came from the benefits received from the gospel. 

After Chang Hsuin was routed and the country restored 
to a republic, I with my army returned to I v an Fang, being 
recognized by the central government as a general. While we 
were here, China declared war on Germany, whereupon I sent 
a telegram to the central government saying that I and my 
men were ready to go to Europe as the first contingent 
from our country. On account of the civil war between 
the North and the South I was sent to Fu Chin to suppress 
the Southern armies. From there we went to Pu K’eo to 
consider what we would do. I told my men that if we 
disobeyed the central government, it would displease them, 
and if we fought against our own countrymen it would not be 
according to our consciences, for I thought that neither the 
North nor the South was fully in the right. My soldiers said 
“ We will do as you say.” 
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After two months, T was told to come to Hunan. The 
Governor appointed by the government had left Changsha, 
aud the government soldiers bad been driven from Ioh Ch’o, 
which place we were to recapture. My men and I took boat, 
and came as far as to Uh Hsueh, where we disembarked. I 
talked to my men, and we sent another telegram to the govern¬ 
ment saying that I had considered the situation aud the 
differences between the North and the South, aud did not 
consider them sufficient to fight about. . Since we as a Chinese 
nation had entered the great war with the Allies, we should use 
all our power to help them against Germany. Aud, to prove 
that we were not afraid of war, we were ready to go to Europe 
and fight. 

All that I have said, is merely reviewing the way I was 
before I believed the gospel and after. To speak of entering 
the church, or being perfect, I feel I am very deficient. I 
have many failings and faults. There are many people who 
call me a true disciple of Christ, yet when I think of how little 
I have done for Him or the gospel, I have great regret. 


Further Observations on the Confucian God-Idea 

WM. vS. A. POTT 

.lNE feels almost apologetic in reopening the subject of the 

place of deity in Confucian thought. And yet, despite 
the long and scholarly controversy (a controversy which 
has subsided to a very large extent at the present day), 
one feels that there still exists a vagueness in the minds of 
not a few of us as to the nature and function of God in 
Confucian philosophy, and a feeling that much of the previous 
discussion anent this point has been for the most part indecisive. 
This would therefore seem lo be the justification for attempting 
to clarify the issue even at the risk of entering upon a field 
of discussion that some may regard as but re-chewing the cud 
of a bit of historic controversy that has long since lost its savor 
and been reduced to dry and fibreless pulp. One is encouraged 
too in making the attempt after reading Dr. Rawlinsou’s 
three comprehensive articles on “Chinese Ideas of God” and 
Dr. Tsu’s more specific article on “The Confucian God-Idea” 
which have appeared in recent numbers of the Recorder. 
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And after all it does make a real difference in a pragmatic 
sense what views the members, active or otherwise, of one great 
religion entertain concerning another great religion (the term 
is used advisedly). For whether the interests of the Christian 
lie primarily in discovering and emphasizing the points of 
difference, with or without any further motive, or in accentuat¬ 
ing those features that the two religions have in common, the 
notion of the Confuciau God is bound to play a crucial part 
and cannot be cavalierly set aside. And in either case, the 
undertaking unless it be guided by clear understanding as well 
as generous sympathy, whatever be the predominant purpose 
of the inquiry (evangelistic or more purely academical), is apt 
to result either in invidious comparisons or in a too tender- 
minded glossing over of fundamental differences. 

In the recent article by Professor Y. Y. Tsu entitled The 
Confucian God-Idea (Chinese Recorder, May 1919 ), the way 
is pointed in a very flank and able manner if not to a solution, 
at least to a better and clearer understanding of the meaning 
and role of Then or Shang Ti iu Confucian thought, and 
the title of the present article is a willing acknowledgement 
that the writer is following a lead that he believes be sees iti 
Professor Tsu’s treatment. “Whether the ancient religion 
was pure monotheism or not,” writes Professor Tsu, “some 
kind of unity of religious thought had already been achieved, 
the existence of a supreme being or power ruling over king¬ 
doms and men was acknowledged. But what was the supreme 
being or power whose existence was acknowledged ? Was 
it personal or impersonal, a moral principle or a righteous 
God?”* 

The implication is that it makes little difference whether we 
say that five thousand years ago the Chinese were monotheists or 
henotbeists or polytheists, if we can rid ourselves of the notion 
that the last two terms carry with them something of reproach. 
In fact it is customary, and without doubt correct, to regard the 
early Greek as a polytheist, and yet with all his shining 
Olympiad and all his daemons there is for him a most persistent 
all-pervading unity in the form of Moira or Destiny which 
forsooth is antecedent to even Homer and Hesiod ; and it is this 
unity that precedes and conditions the cosmogonies that were 
to follow and whose force is both the key and ruling idea of 
Greek tragedy. To Moira we shall have occasion to refer 


* The Confucian God-Idea, p. 1. 
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again. The point that it is desired to make here is that the 
important thing is not the term we select with which to label a 
system of thought—a temptation for which we have almost a 
fatal facility—so much as the exact connotation of whatever 
terms we do elect to employ. To agree with Professor Legge 
that T'ien or Shang Ti is equivalent to the Christian term, 
God, or at least the Jewish term, Jahve, that “T'ien has had 
much of the force of the name Jahve as explained by God 
Himself to Moses” * would be to commit the fallacy of accent 
and to ignore other important facts of the case through a too 
detached dwelling on the unquestioned but beguiling grandeur 
and loftiness of certain portions of the Confuciau text. For as 
Taylor says, 44 There was no time when Israel did not conceive 
of a covenant between her and her God,”f and this conception 
is the conclusive differentia between Semitic and Chinese 
monotheism. 

Accordingly it would seem that a change of venue is desir¬ 
able in approaching the problem in hand, and this change 
will require that we bring to bear on it all the resources of 
sociology and psychology, resources by no means inconsiderable 
in view of the equipment that is afforded by researches in the 
field of ethnology. In short, to see the problem in its proper 
setting and to give it its proper orientation would seem to be 
more productive of fruitful results than we have hitherto 
enjoyed from a study of what many have come to regard and 
are contented to leave a mooted question. It would fall without 
the scope of this article to undertake in any thorough manner 
the programme as announced. What is chiefly desired is to 
announce it quite explicitly. 

There is indeed nothing startling nor new in all this save 
perhaps the fresh insistence itself on the method that should be 
pursued. For one is forced to feel that any other method is 
foredoomed to failure and can lead to nothing but fruitless 
divergence of opinion that takes the form of citing in defence 
of whatever view one holds quotations which with varying 
degrees of cogency support one’s own contentions. Whether 
the Heaven or God of Confucius was personal or impersonal 
cannot be decided by invoking any one passage or set of 
passages in the hope of so to speak clinching the argument 


* Legge, Religions of China, 1880, p. lo. 
f Ancient Ideals, Vol. II, 
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once and lor all. It such a reference to the mere text itself be 
regarded as sufficient it is not altogether surprising that an 
impasse should be reached. In fact the truth must be recog¬ 
nized that Confucius himself never had a very clear idea of the 
terms nor did he made it a concern of his to explicate them. 
On the contrary he expressly advised against this. That the 
Devil call quote Scripture too is a saying whose full significance 
we do not always appreciate. But it is a fact worth recalling 
that such reformers as Confucius, Socrates, Gotama, nay Christ 
Himself left behind them no fixed body of statements, no com¬ 
prehensive written systems. The intense exigencies of the 
moment may have been too engrossing, and their mission may 
have been too urgent; for indeed “words that breathe and 
thoughts that burn ” do not readily lend themselves to orderly 
sequence and logical statement. Thus Christ and Socrates 
could be easily misunderstood and misinterpreted even in their 
own day. It is small wonder, therefore, that the Chinese sage, 
though his sayings never led to martyrdom, should provoke 
contradictory view's as to just what he meant. 

There is without doubt an oscillation in Confucius- thought 
between the notion of a beneficent order of events and a benev¬ 
olent ruler of the universe. With the poet he often feels “a 
sense sublime of something fax more deeply interfused,” 
although this sense never becomes wholly articulate. One can 
find numerous passages in which now the personal and now the 
impersoual aspect of something above and beyond human 
beings is uppermost. We may take the following at random 
without further comment. (The translation is Legge’s.) 

What Heaven has conferred is called the Nature; an accor¬ 
dance with this nature is called the Path of Duty ; the regulation 
of this path is called instruction (Doctrine of the Mean, Chapter 
i, i). 

The superior man is quiet and calm, waiting for the appoint¬ 
ments of Heaven, while the mean man walks in dangerous paths 
looking for lucky occurrences (Doctrine of the Mean, Chapter 
XIV, 4)- 

He who is greatly virtuous will be sure to receive the appoint¬ 
ment of Heaven (Doctrine of the Mean, Chapter XVII, 5 ). 

Death and I*ife have their determined appointment—riches and 
honors depend upon Heaven (Analects, Book XII, Chapter V). 

The Master said, If my principles are to advance, it is so 
ordered ; if they are to fall to the ground, it is so ordered. 
(Analects, Book XIV, Chapter XXXVIII). 
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The Master said, Without recognizing the ordinances of 
Heaven it is impossible to be a superior man (Analects, Book XX, 
Chapter i). 

After the death of King Wan, was not the cause of truth 
lodged here in me? If Heaven bad wished this cause of truth to 
perish, then I, a future mortal, would not have got such a relation 
to that cause While Heaven does not let the cause of truth 
perish, what can the people of Kwang do to me? (Analects, Book 
IX, Chap V.) 

My friends, why are you distressed at your Master’s loss of 
office ? The kingdom has long been without the principles of truth 
and right; Heaven is going to use your Master as a bell with a 
wooden tongue. (Analects, Book III, Chapter XXIV.) 

Ts-Koong said, What do you mean by the saying that none 
knows you? The Master replied, I do not murmur against Heaven; 
I do not grumble against men. My studies lie low aud my penetra¬ 
tion rises high. But there is Heaven, that knows me. (Analects, 
Book XIV, Chapter XXXVII.) 

In the latter passages we are unquestionably very close to 
a conception of personal deity. But no closer than the pagan 
Socrates, who, though he never really impugned the Greek 
gods, yet conceived his mission as a divine one. 44 Men of 
Athens, I honor and love you ; but I shall obey God rather 
than you, and while I have life and strength I shall never cease 
from the practice and teaching of philosophy...”* 

Iudeed when we consider the times in which Confucius 
lived, that he was the child of his own generation, aud that he 
declared himself to be no innovator, but only a transmitter, we 
are inclined to adopt the more reasonable hypothesis that the 
predominant notion of Heaven and God in Confucius and his 
contemporaries was not personal in the ordinarily accepted 
sense of the word. We thus agree with Professor Suzuki, 
41 All Chinese thinkers agree that man and nature are not mere 
accidents, that their existence cannot be a haphazard affair, but 
that there is a Tao—that is, a way or norm—which is the 
regulator of human conduct aud the guide of natural events. 
There was no dissenting voice among the thinkers so far as the 
existence of a Tao was concerned. What vehemently engaged 
them in discussion aud controversy was the being or the nature 
of the Tao. The issue was whether it was metaphysical or 
simply rnorai, whether it was transcendental or positivistic. 
The Taoists thought that it was the former while the Con- 


* Apology, p. 29. 
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fucianists held to the latter conception.”* And we believe 
that Huxley was fundamentally correct when he wrote, 
“Another people, the Chinese, raised the thought of Heaven 
to all ruling ethical law, but lost the living personality 

of God.”f 

But what of this impersonal order of things? And here 
we are confronted with a feature of Confucian thought that is 
by no means unique or peculiar to Confucianism. With the 
Indians as well as with the Greeks there early arose the notion 
of a natural order of things, and the material order of the 
world became in time a linked and conditioned system. The 
Vedic Rita as well as the Greek Fate—turning to law—could 
form the starting point for ethical systems, based on the fitness 
and nature of things. They never sought nor found their 
standards as did the Semites in the will or ways of a personal 
God. 

One hesitates to characterize any philosophy as being 
“essentially” this, that, or the other thing. But at the risk 
of error, we venture to state that the most comprehensive 
conception, the couceptiou that will go further to explain the 
manifold aspects of Confucius’ philosophy, is just this idea of a 
superhuman order which we find amongst the Indians and 
particularly well developed amongst the Greeks. The underly¬ 
ing motif of the teachings of Confucius seems to be this, that 
however fortuitous this world may seem, there is a Destiny, if 
not a Divinity, that “shapes our ends rough hew them how 
we may ” ; that in this plastic dance of circumstance that men 
call the universe there are decrees and ordinances, limits and 
bounds, not created by mortals but existing none the less for 
mortals from all time, and lienee valid for all time. And 
along with this the corollary that the life ordered with respect 
to this physical aud moral order is the highest life. Hence the 
ethical life is the ordered and disciplined life, the life controlled 
by Li (Hf), which in its beginning was much more than 
empty ceremonialism. 

If this characterization does uot do violence to the spirit 
of Confuciau philosophy, a glance at early Greek thought may 
offer some helpful hints on the question of the personal versus 
the non-personal Confuciau God. 


* History of Chinese Philosophy, p. 51. 
t Evolution and Ethici p. 98. 
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What especially strikes us in early Greek thought is the 
union and virtual identity of necessity with Right and Justice, 
the prevalence of the notion that amounts almost to a convic¬ 
tion that Destiny, Moira, rules the universe, nay limits even 
the gods, and that man’s duty consists in conforming to Moira, 
Destiny or Fate. The first religious poet of Greece, Hesiod, 
states in simple form his conviction that the course of nature is 
anything but careless of right aud wrong; that when men do 
justice and do not go aside from the straight path of right, 
their city flourishes and they are free from famine and strife. 
And as Professor Corn ford indicates, in Homer, just as in the 
Ionian Philosopher, Anaximander, “the ordinance of fate is 
not a mere blind and senseless barrier of impossibility ; it is a 
moral decree,—the boundary of right and wrong.”* “In the 
cosmology of Anaximander the elements are ordered and 
assigned to their provinces according to what is ordained, 
kcljcl to xpwv —so in Homer the gods are subordinate to a 
remoter power, which is both primary—older than the gods 
themselves—and moral. It is called Moira, Destiny. ”t This 
unconscious equating of beyond-what-is-destined-and-so-must- 
be with beyond-what-is-right-and-so-ought-to-be is a character¬ 
istic of early thought iu general and of early Greek thought in 
particular. Indeed so firmly rooted was the idea of Destiny in 
the Hellenic mind that it was not easily superseded at a later 
date by the notion of Zeus as a lawgiver, aud his dispensations 
wore for a long time the aspect of an act of usurpation. 

We remarked at the outset that for the Greek the underly¬ 
ing unity that accounted for the manifold of the universe, a 
unity back of the gods themselves, was to be fouud in Destiny. 
And because he tried to think of Destiny as impersonal (a very 
logical attempt too, for what is much more powerful than 
persons may well be conceived as not a person), we do not call 
him a monotheist. In a quite real sense, however, he is a 
monist. A further and what seems to the writer to be a most 
important observation here suggests itself, that whereas a so- 
called impersonal Moira passes into a personal God which in 
turn becomes creative mind (Nous) in the development of 
Hellenic thought, yet Moira from its very nature and by 
definition could from the beginning never be totally de- 
anthropomorphized. This principle of order, all-powerful but 


* From Religion to Philosophy, p, 13. 
t Ibid. 
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just, possessed attributes that were unconsciously introjected 
from human experience, and it was just because the re¬ 
semblance to humans was too vague and general that it 
had later to be invested with additional human qualities 
and become a concrete and magnified person. 

Thus we are led to wonder whether or not much of 
the ambiguity which we moderns find in Confucius’ views 
of Heaven and God cannot be dispelled by following the 
line of thought here suggested. First, there is an unquestion¬ 
able parallel between the Coufucian Heaven and its decrees 
Ming) and the idea of Destiny with the Greeks, which, 
described for the first time in Homer and Hesiod, becomes the 
burden of Greek tragedy, and even manifests itself in such 
varying forms as natural law for Anaximander, an inner moni¬ 
tor for Socrates, and a living and supremely good Nature for 
the pantheistic Stoic. The parallel is no mere accident, for 
it has its explanation iii the very development of human 
thought itself. And second, since Destiny—-whatever men 
professed about it—could never really be divested ot all 
anthropomorphic attributes, the question arises whether it was 
not natural for Confucius too and his disciples to seemingly 
play fast and loose with such ultimate terms as T’ien and 
Shang Ti, and to give to them such conflicting connotations 
as we constantly discover. May it rot well be that because 
T’ien like Moira can never be entirely stripped of all personal 
implications that Confucius often makes the for us bewildering 
transitions in his thought concerning it? The superhuman 
order, whatever name we give it, while neuter for the most 
part is always a potential person. If it is not anthropomorphic, 
it is at least antbropopathic. Thus we escape the charge of 
superficiality of which Dr. Rawliuson fiuds Dawson guilty,* 
for we agree that the problem must not become too much 
one of terms as if the number of times the appellation of deity 
when it indicates personality and when it indicates the absence 
thereof could be conveniently totalled up to show a favorable 
balance put down to the credit of the impersonal god. 

In terminating these few observations on the Coufucian 
God-Idea, we would concur with Professor Tsu in the value 
and necessity of examining the “religious conceptions of the 
living who trace their spiritual ancestry to the ancient source.” 

♦See ‘‘Some Chinese Ideas of God” p. 617 (Chinese Rbcordeb, 
September 1919.) 
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And the verdict that Modem Confucianists see no doctrine of a 
personal God in their master’s philosophy would seem to con¬ 
stitute a very strong argument not that he is not potentially 
there, but that it is more reasonable to presume his absence* 
And here again the parallelism afforded by Greek speculation 
comes to our assistance. When the Milesians initiated our 
Western philosophic tradition, it was Anaximander who could 
substitute eternal motion with its laws for Moira and the 
recognized fact of classified structure in the universe. Just so 
the modern Confucianist is able with even greater facility in 
view of the evolutionary standpoint of modern science to see 
the T’ien of Confucius and its several ordinances bodied forth 
in nature, given a local habitation in a world of cause and 
effect, and rechristened with the name of Natural Law. 

From all the foregoing we are quite committed to the con¬ 
clusion that the Confucian God-Idea was never a well developed 
one, and that T’ien is for the most part very closely allied both 
in nature and function with Destiny. For this reason the 
general consensus of opinion is that Confucianism is not 
primarily a religion. In fact so strong is this idea of a non¬ 
personal and irrevocable order that in such passages from the 
Analects as the following (the translation is again Legge’s) 
one feels that Confucius himself was at times both oppressed 
by the sheer weight of its influence, and depressed by his own 
helplessness in the face of it. 

It is all over! I have not yet seen one who could perceive 
his faults and inwardly accuse himself. Book V, Chap XXVI. 

The Master said, The Voong does not come ; the river sends 
forth no map, it is all over with me! Book IX, Chap VIII. 

The Master said, My doctrines make uo way. I will get upon 
a raft and float about on the sea. Book V, Chap VII, 

The words of Matthew Arnold have here a singular 
appropriateness. “Moral rules apprehended as ideas first and 
then rigorously followed as laws are and must be for the sage 
only. The mass of mankind has neither force of intellect 
enough to apprehend them as ideas nor force of character 
enough to follow them strictly as laws. ..The paramount virtue 
of religion is that it has lighted up morality, that it has 
supplied the emotion and inspiration necessary.” f 


f J 3 ssay on Marcus Aurelius, 
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Scripture Choruses 

C. S. CHA.MPNESS 

S JOME years ago, the Children’s Special Service Mission 
brought out a small volume of choruses of Scripture 
words, set to special music, for use in village meetings 
among children. Mr. Hopkins of Nanchaug, Kiangsi, 
has shown most commendable enterprise in publishing a collec¬ 
tion of similar choruses in Chinese, to be used in evangelistic 
meetings ; to this collection are appended the melodies of the 
choruses. There are twenty-two in all, divided into five sets 
according to the melody to be sung. All of these melodies are 
excellent, most tuneful, and well composed. Miss Jessie Gregg 
has made use of some of the choruses in Mr. Hopkins’ little 
book, and, through this means, this useful collection has 
become well known in China. 

The first and third of the melodies found in the Nanchaug 
book are well suited for use in China, but in the case of the 
second, fourth, and fifth, some very awkward intervals and 
progressions occur, which make them difficult to be used. 

To supply what is considered to be more suitable and more 
easily used music, the following three tunes have been prepared. 
While not Pentatonic, they are so arranged that the fourth and 
seventh of the scale come on unaccented notes, and do not fall 
on cadences. Some friends at Ruling have already made trial 
of these, and are well pleased with them ; it is to be hoped that 
those interested will make trial of these tunes as printed ; for 
this reason they are sent to the RECORDER. 


SCRIPTURE CHORUSES. MUSIC BY C. S. CHAMPNESS 


Alternative Music for Nos. 5, 6 , 7, 8 , 9 . 
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1. JOHN 111 1, 2, J. C. S. CHAMPNESS* 
For No. 20 (19, 20, 21, 22). 
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Inter-Church World Movement 


General Committee of the Inter-Church World Move- 
| |j I inent of North America met in Cleveland, Ohio, Sep- 
I 1 tetnber 24th to 26th, for the consideration of many 
important matters concerning the progress of the 
Organization. Dr. John R. Mott, General Secretary of the 
International Y.M.C.A., presided. 

The meeting was marked for the long and painstaking 
care devoted to the subjects that came before it. Only in¬ 
cidental speeches were made. The Committee resolved itself 
into several sub-committees which spent many hours consider¬ 
ing the details of the work of the various departments and the 
reports brought in were later thoroughly scanned point by 
point. 

Among the decisions announced at the end of the meeting 
were the following :— 


1. As this is a co-operative forward movement of the evangel¬ 
ical churches, for the present no evangelical interdenominational 
or undenominational bodies shall be related to it in an organic 
way. 

2. The method by which the various denominations may 
approve the present members of the general committee representing 
them or nominate new members of the general committee is defined 
as follows : — 


“That the General Committee, through its Executive Com¬ 
mittee, submit to each ecclesiastical body whose interests are repre¬ 
sented in the Inter-Church World Movement, a list of those persons 
who are at present members of that denomination and of the 
General Committee of the Inter-Church World Movement ; and that 
the matter of the exclusion of any such person from further mem¬ 
bership in the C-eneral Committee of the Inter-Church World Move¬ 
ment or inclusion of others be subject to the action of the ecclesias¬ 
tical agency authorized by each denomination to represent it.” 


3. The projected financial campaign shall be financed by each 
body underwriting the necessary expense up to five per cent of the 
askings of that body in the united budget. Bodies taking part in 
the surveys or other activities of the movement outside of the 
financial campaign shall pay an equitable share of the expense of 
such services. Drs. S. Earl Taylor and G. M. Fowles assured the 
committee that the underwriting boards would not have to put up 
collateral or cash to the banks as security, but simply give a 
written guarantee. In this connection there was read the resolu- 
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tion of the heads of twenty-eight denominational forward move¬ 
ments for a united campaign next spring which was unanimously 
adopted in New York City recently. (See text below.) 

4. A united, simultaneous campaign for funds to put the 
work of the church on an efficient basis as determined by budgets 
to be made up by the several bodies participating will be held in 
April or May 1920. 

5. Some slight changes were made in the program of the 
Industrial Relations Department. The work of this department in 
attempting to define a Christian policy toward the economic ques¬ 
tions of the day was approved. The report finally adopted con¬ 
cerning this department was, in part, as follows :— 

We recommend that the working policy of the Industrial 
Relations Department be as follows : 

To formulate and give expression to the principles and policies 
of the Movement with reference to Industrial Relationships as 
adopted by the General Committee, May second, 1919, at Cleveland. 

To disseminate, by means of lectures and publications, a knowl¬ 
edge of the historic development of economic and social conditions. 

To represent the Movement in its relation to outside economic, 
social and governmental agencies as related to the solution of 
industrial problems. 

To affirm the principles as taught and lived by Jesus Christ, 
and entrusted to His followers. Tlie.se principles must be the 
dominating force of the proper adjustment in industrial relations. 
They coudemn all conditions repressive of human liberty and social 
advance. They equally condemn desertion of duty to public safety 
by the sworn servants of the law. They work for mutual under¬ 
standing and cooperation by the irresistible force of justice and 
love. The Church must demonstrate that these principles can be 
applied to the actual conditions of the present day. 

INDUSTRIAL INFORMATION. 

To prepare literature and speeches on all current phases of the 
industrial situation, including such topics as :— 

A Minimum Standard of Living Agricultural Labor 

History of Labor and Industry Migratory Workers 

Housing Racial Relations 

Women in Industry Child Labor 

Government Services and Information. 

To conduct a correspondence course and service for the prep¬ 
aration of leaders and speakers in industrial relations. 

DEMOCRACY IN INDUSTRY AND INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES. 

To study the underlying causes of the present industrial 
disputes and to suggest, where feasible, to local churches and other 
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Christian agencies, methods by which they may relate themselves 
to the securing of just settlements. 

To study and catalog the occasions of the suppression of free 
speech. 

To cooperate with the churches and other religious agencies 
in providing places and opportunity for free discussion of any and 
all affairs. 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGEMENT. 

To give publicity to plans tu actual practice which have been 
conducive to bringing about harmonious relationships. 

To render service to industries in considering the relations 
which should exist between concerns and employees and in setting 
up the organization for the promotion of such relationships. To 
give publicity to the most successful plans and practice for the 
recognition of labor in corporate management, and also for its 
participation in corporate profit. To promote responsibility among 
employees for production both in quality and quantity. 

COOPERATIVES. 

To study the cooperative movement as developed in Europe 
aud America aud standardize the best methods and practices for the 
conduct of cooperative societies. 

To render services iu the formulating, organizing and estab¬ 
lishment of cooperative societies. 

To aid in the establishment and ownership of American homes 
such as suburban development aud colonization for the relief of 
congested districts. 

NEW CITIZENS, 

To study the immigrant, his motives in coming here and to 
improve conditions surrounding him after bis arrival. 

To render service in the solution of the problems of readjust¬ 
ment to the new environment and in training for loyal citizenship. 

At a conference of the representatives of the forward move¬ 
ments of evangelical churches held in New York City, September 
19 , 1919 , it was announced the following paper was unanimously 
approved :— 

“We believe that the opportunities arising out of a united 
simultaneous financial campaign for the missionary and benevolent 
interests of the agencies of evangelical churches of North America 
are so far-reaching in their significance ; and their reaction upon 
the life of the Church and the welfare of the world so profound 
that they strike a most wonderful hour in the history of Protestant 
Christianity ; aud that the duty of carrying on such a campaign is 
inescapable.” 

We are convinced that, after the present surveys, including 
denominational and inter-church, shall have been completed and 
then results fully tabulated, correlated and approved; and after 
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the proposed united campaign of publicity shall have been com¬ 
pleted, and the entire Protestant Constituency of North America 
shall have been fully informed concerning the underlying spiritual 
objectives for which the funds are to be secured, the time will be 
most opportune for a united financial campaign upon the basis 
outlined by the Committee of Twenty in its original statement 
which has been duly approved. 

We understand this united campaign to include the assembling 
of the budgets of all the cooperating bodies, together with such 
approved items as may arise out of the Inter-Church Survey that 
have not been included in the individual church budgets; that the 
total budget when reviewed and approved, shall be apportioned to 
the entire country, by States, Counties and Cities; and that in 
the manner of collection of the funds in the individual community, 
the activities of eacii individual church in gathering its funds, 
and in sending them directly to its own agencies, be fully recog¬ 
nized and encouraged, while at the same time a united appeal shall 
be made by all of the cooperating agencies jointly to the Protestant 
Constituency of each community that is not included within the 
membership or constituency of any of its individual churches. 


Our Book Table 


CHINA’S OUTSTANDING PROBLEMS. 

Ths Relations brtwern China and Japan during thr Last Twrnty- 
five Yeahs. China's Position in International Finance. The World, 
Peace, and Chinese Tariff Autonomy. Law Reform in China. China 
and the League of Nations. CInno-Japanese Treaties of 1915. George 
Allen & Unwin LtdLondon. Price 3d net each pamphlet. 

This is a series of pamphlets on phases of China’s relation 
to the world, two of which are written by Chinese, the rest being 
anonymous, and all published for the China National Defence 
League iti Europe, Le Comii6 Demoeratique Chinois eti France, 
and the Central Union of Chinese Students in Great Britain. 
Numerous and suggestive facts are given. It is stated that it 
was after the victorious conclusion of the Russo-Japanese war 
in 1905 that friction between China and Japan commenced. 
“Political” loans are not required, and have been the cause of 
much harm. Loans for exclusively economic purposes, however, 
are heartily approved. One author believes that China should 
have the right to regulate her own tariff rate. This power 
of taxation has been restricted by treaty, but China has received 
no sufficient compensation therefor. The result is insufficient 
revenue. Attention is drawn to the new principle, which has been 
introduced into China’s criminal jurisprudence in the new Criminal 
Code, by which no person can be convicted of an offense not 
expressly provided for. This prevents that stretching of the law 
which has heretofore marked Chinese litigation. China will look 
to the League of Nations for that protection and justice which has 
heretofore been grauted very grudgingly, if at all. The pamphlet 
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dealing with the treaties is, of course, an attempt to live up to the 
principles of “ open diplomacy-” These pamphlets contain a great 
deal in a compact way about some present problems, and give best 
Chinese thought thereon making a good series to put in bands of 
newcomers to China. 

R. 


CHINA AS SEEN BY AN “IDLER.” 

Houseboat I)a vs in China, By J. O. P. Bland, New York; Doubleday, 
Page Cf Company. For sale by Chinese-American Publishing Company, 
Shanghai . Mex. $3. 

To the many who know Mr. Bland's gifts and appreciate his 
versatility this book requires no recommendation, whilst, to the 
large number who have used and assisted in the evolution of the 
house-boat during the necessary adaptation to an Eastern and 
mediaeval environment, Mr. Bland’s experiences, as narrated by 
him, wilt be a constant joy. With the author and his cleverly- 
drawn companions we sit on the fore-deck listening to the gentle 
lap, lap of the water under the bows, and to the crooning song of 
the boatman in the stern, watching the pearl gray and silver track of 
moonlight on the dark stream. Or, attracted by the velvety rhythm 
of rushing water, we examine boats of every size and shape, hurry¬ 
ing purposeful past us, and sub-conscionsly note the clicking of 
buffalo wheels, “ rippling water purring in the paddy runnels, 
song of thrush from the bamboo grove; expostulating creak of 
yulobs that cut the jadewater as their boats glide past us . . . and 
everywhere, like an undertone motif of itidustry, ‘ the murmur of 
innumerable bees.’ ” With all this we get beautiful thoughts, 
bright fancies, and quaint philosophies, a taste of politics, a peep 
into history, a little science and some geography, and information 
regarding birds, beasts, dogs, and men that must delight the heart 
of any sportsman. 

Mr. Bland admits “that flies are inseparable from the ointment 
of all earthly joys,” and some unpleasant ones spoil the fragrance 
of this clever book. Seeing that the author writes from the 
sportmau’s point of view it perhaps is not to be wondered at that 
he makes game of the missionary, but it is hardly fair that the 
missionary who gets sufficient space as to make him appear as a 
representative of the class, should be one whom the author 
remembers “travelling out with him on the Pacific Mail that first 
brought him, one of a batch of seventy youthful enthusiasts, to 
convert the heathen. Till then, lie had been a backwoods teacher 
in Dakota, saw life through the distorted medium of an undigested 
Pentateuch, and drank out of his finger-bowl.” More puzzling 
still is his fathering on this specimen the clever satire of chapter 
xii, on the hypnotic influence of the Phi tzu. The incidental 
kindly reference to another missionary later on does not remove the 
suggestion of the fly. The other flaws have mainly to do with 
frequent references to the Chinese, educational matters, and 
religious problems. But possibly the author does not always mean 
himself to be taken seriously and certainly from coolie to Mandarin 
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he was unfortunate in those he came closest in contact with. We 
read that “ of the ordinary week-end trip it is safe to say that half 
of the average crew should be in hospital and the other half in 
gaol/’ But the seductive account of the trip up the Chientang 
River, the irony of chapter xiii on an extinct science, the suggestive 
ideas hi chapter xxi, on books and poetry and babus, the sugges¬ 
tion of “the eternal struggle of the realist against ideals,” the 
record of opinions somewhat too strenuous and provocative for 
houseboat nursings and restful reading, and very much of wit and 
charm that it is impossible to find space for, make us forget the 
flies. The illustrations, including chapter headings and tail pieces, 
add to the value of the work. 

G. M. 


THE REAL CHINA. 

China ox thk Chinese. E. T. C. Werner. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
Ltd,, i Amen Corner , E. C. London, g/~ net. Fourteen illustrations. 

This book is a compact, readable, informing and stimulating 
addition to sinological literature. It is based on the study back 
of the author’s previous work “ Descriptive Sociology—Chinese/’ 
These volumes are the product of thirty years' experience in China. 
This particular volume is thus the fruit of original research along 
sociological lines and might be characterised as a “sociologist's 
view of China.” It is not a history of dynasties, but of the 
morphology and development of social institutions which are 
analysed and treated as domestic, ceremonial, political and ecclesi¬ 
astical. In addition there are chapters on customs, ideas, language 
and products. All these are followed through the Feudal and 
Monarchical periods—each of which lasted twenty-one centuries,— 
and brought over into the Republican period, which is designated 
as “the third great phase” of China’s national existence. The 
author believes that China’s most significant activities took place 
during these two periods, and not after the beginning of foreign 
intercourse, which is the popular view. The attitude of the book 
is sympathetic with China throughout, though it does not hesitate 
to tell unpleasant facts as well as others. At times considerable 
space is given to detailed accounts of social institutions, such as a 
wedding, militarism and infanticide, concerning which, after careful 
discussion, the author concludes that the practice though existent 
cannot rightly be said to be “prevalent” in China. The laws of 
social intercourse are also treated in considerable detail. The 
origin of many modern customs, festivals, and ideas is traced. 
In contra-distinction to some ideas of life in China the writer 
believes that the “games of children were numerous and varied, 
and tended to develop strength, skill, quickness of action, parental 
instinct, accuracy and sagacity.” 

He has taken advantage of the prerogative of a research 
student and attempted to formulate some theories of his own for 
those extant which do not seem to him to fit the facts. As for 
instance he believes that the original religion of the Chinese was 
ancestor worship and that all others were derivatives, “native or 
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foreign, primitive or evolved.” As to the shape of Chinese roofs 
he believes that these follow the roofs of old cave dwellings. He 
thinks if China decides to adopt a specific national religion Con¬ 
fucius will be the god of China, but does not mention the fact that 
the Empress Dowager actually raised Ids sacrifices to the rank of 
those of Sbang-ti. One detects a tendency towards generalization 
at times which can be offset by remembering that it is probably 
true that hardly any social institutions are exactly the same in two 
places in China. He questions whether it is wise to absolutely 
prohibit stimulants until a more perfect condition of humanity has 
been reached. He thinks that the Chinese did not “invent” gun¬ 
powder, but they got it from “foreign sources” in the sixth 
century A.D. The whole volume will help to a better under¬ 
standing of the real character and possibilities of the Chinese 
people. We congratulate the author on his production and the 
public on the opportunity of reading it. 


UNRAVELLING THE FAR EASTERN TANGLE. 

The Truth about China and Japan. By B. L. Putnam Whale. Dodd 
Mead & Co. for sale by Chinese American Publishing Co25 Nanking 
Road, Shanghai. Mex. $3.00. 

We are all anxious to get at the truth of the present inflam¬ 
matory situation between China and Japan. Mr. Weale, by reason 
of the fact that he was born in China, is thoroughly familiar with 
China, and in close touch with influential Government circles, is as 
well qualified to give us the truth about the situation as anyone 
could well be. 

According to one's expectations, therefore, this book gets as near 
unravelling the Far Eastern tangle and making it understandable 
by the man on the street, as any book we have read on the subject. 
It gives an insight into the origins which have led up to the 
preseut situation and traces the development thereto step by step. 
Fear of a repetition of Chinese suzerainty is one of the motives 
moving Japan. China is in the position of a big brother, tempo¬ 
rarily at the mercy of a tantalizing smaller one, but who will 
eventually regain the use of his bigness. 

The position of Korea as a buffer state and as a pawn in the 
great game is well brought out. While Japan and China are said 
to instinctively hate one another, yet Japan’s actions in 1905 are 
shown to be the special cause of the present intensity of feeling 
between the two countries. At times acid questions are asked, as 
for instance “What bad Korea or Formosa for that matter done 
that they should be treated as conquered provinces alone?” 
Neither of these countries by the way has any representation in 
the Government. 

The part that untrained Western diplomats and mercantile 
agents have played is brought out; not always to the credit of 
those concerned. Foreign banks for instance are shown to have 
utilized “China’s financial resources in their own interests under 
the plea that they are safeguarding the interests of the bond¬ 
holders.” 
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The writer believes that this and other abuses, including at 
least in part extraterritoriality, evacuation of all foreign troops, 
and wholesale treaty revision are immediately necessary. He 
suggests that at least one-quarter of the Boxer indemnity should be 
applied to national road building. He believes that justice 
requires this and other remedies, and prophesies that unless it is 
done “men must fight again.” The five chapters which were 
published originally as essays in Asia Magazine are followed 
by most of the secret treaties and other official documents, all of 
which help one to understand the actual situation. 

One feels as they read the book that Japan has overstepped 
herself, and ere long will be forced to retrace some of the steps 
taken in the last few years. 

Those who wish to understand the situation should read this 
book as soon as possible. 

R. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE. 

How to Begin Chinese—the Hundred Bust Characters. By Herbert 
A. Giles, x.l. r>., Professor of Chinese, University of Cambridge. For 
sale by Kelly & Walsh, Shanghai. Mex.$i.oo. 

The three-fold purpose of the author in publishing this primer 
of 75 pages (size, 4 'x 5 ") is outlined in the preface and may be 
stated as follows: 

1. To provide a cheap and handy volume for those desiring to get an 
acquaintance with Chinese, thus avoiding the necessity of wading through 
ponderous and expensive texts often soon abandoned after the student has 
become discouraged with the complexities contained therein ; 

2. To demonstrate what surprising colloquial results can be achieved 
with only one hundred characters, provided they be “The Hundred Best 
Characters ” ; 

3. To attract greater attention to the study of a most important, but 
much neglected language. 

Dr. Giles makes uo extravagant claims for this primer. It is 
not intended in any way to supplant existing textbooks ; nor is it 
expected that by its use the student will acquire a facile use of the 
language automatically and without the services of a teacher. 

Typographically considered the book leaves little to be desired. 
Even the smallest characters are clear and neat. The arrangement 
is convenient. Each of the first thirty pages contains an average 
of three or four characters numbered consecutively, the sound 
being indicated by Wade’s system of romauization, followed by 
short definitions. Immediately below the vocabulary follows a list 
of short idiomatic sentences illustrative of the use of the characters 
defined. The latter half of the book is devoted to an English- 
Chinese vocabulary of about 700 English words arranged alphabet¬ 
ically. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect that a volume of such limited 
scope should contain connected discourse. While there is relation¬ 
ship between the ideas of the various illustrations still Dr. Giles 
has followed the traditional type of illustrations which will not 
appeal so greatly to a student whose approach to the study of 
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language has been more from the direct method point of view. 
The book lias much to commend it but a study of it will tend to 
lead the student to a possession of a vocabulary without an easy man¬ 
ner of expression since it begins with units (characters) instead of 
sentences woven into discourses showing complex as well as simple 
constructions. 

For one who desires a superficial acquaintance with the Chinese 
language, with the hope of developing a taste for further study, 
we can recommeud this book. For one who desires to take up the 
study of Chinese seriously, this primer would, of course, be wholly 
inadequate. In a word the book will doubtless fulfil its author’s 
three-fold purpose. 

C. S. K. 


CHINESE POETRY, 

More Gems of Chinese Poetrv. Translated inlo English Vase (with 
Comparative Passages from English Literature) by W, J. B. Fletcher. 
Published by the Commercial Press Ltd. Mex. $2.00. 

Mr. Fletcher is evidently an enthusiastic and widely read lover 
of poetry, and a sympathetic student of Chinese literature; we are 
therefore grateful to him for bringing before the English-speaking 
public some of the masterpieces of this literature. 

As to the desirability of the method he has chosen to bring 
this about there may be two opinions. The “Gems of Chinese 
Poetry ’’ are “ translated into English verse.” The question that 
may be asked is, “Is it wise to use English verse in the translation 
of Chinese ' poems’? ” 

The Chinese language, being monosyllabic and possessing 
“ tones” is utterly different to English. A five or seven character 
“ Eii ” consists of lines containing five or seven characters each, 
as the case may be, and is governed by very strict laws as to the 
position of the “tones.” We cannot write in mouosyliables—we 
do not possess “tones”—therefore it is impossible for us to even 
faintly approximate Chinese form. Form, however, is perhaps the 
least important feature of poetry ; what really matters is content. 
The primary duty of the translator is to render as faithfully as 
possible the thoughts of the poet, and the figures he has chosen in 
which to convey bis thoughts. Anyone who has attempted the 
translation of Chinese poetry must realize how extremely difficult 
it is to express, even in the simplest prose, the vivid imagery, the 
delicate allusion, the suggestive simile that exist in the marvellously 
terse lines of which Chinese poetry is composed. It seems therefore 
an unnecessary handicap for the translator to fetter himself with the 
laws which govern forms entirely alien from the original. In thus 
fettering himself Mr. Fletcher is often obliged by the exigencies 
of rhyme and measure to search for strange and little used words 
as “ plegethon,” “in fere,” etc., which require explanatory notes 
to make them comprehensible. Furthermore, his lines are often 
extremely obscure, as these, the closing lines to the poem on Mt. 
T’ien Mu : 

“ Eyes must I bow, and body bending, submit to serve 
Rich and powerful below, where never I may deserve 
Happy a thought to think, or carelessly laugh at ills?” 
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His translations are not invariably correct; for instance the 
fifth Hue of “ We Three ,” p. 13 , according to Mr. Fletcher reads 
“ The Moon then drinks without a pause”; Giles gives this Hue 
(most frivolously) as “ The Moon cannot swallow her share of the 
grog” and the text reads “The Moon already not slake thirst, ” 
Di T’ai-po realizing, when he invites the Moon to be his guest, 
that it is useless for practical purposes. 

Mr. Fletcher's rendering of the line is, of course, fantasy, but 
of a kind the Chinese poet would not use. The Chinese in a very 
poetic sense are stern realists; in the worlds inhabited by the Genii 
and by the “ Kuei ”—that is in the “Western Heavens” and 
“the World of Shades”—the fantastic beings all behave in a 
perfectly logical manner, while human beiugs, tiulil they obtain 
“ Hsien-shlp,” behave as human beings. Natural objects are used 
in endless simile but I venture to assert, although assertions are 
dangerous, that no Chinese would ever attribute the power of 
drinking to the moon ; fantasies analogous to this might, however, 
be found in western verse. 

In the opinion of the reviewer if Mr. Fletcher will abandon 
verse forms and exotic language and will devote himself to produc¬ 
ing simple and faithful translations of Chinese poetry, which is 
magnificent, he may render a great service to students of literature, 

Florence Ayscough. 


The New China Review. August 1919 , Vol. /, No. 4. Kelly & Walsh 
Ltd, Special missionary offer Jor 1920 , $6 per year {six numbers'). 

Space forbids a review of each article in this issue of the 
Review . Those which appeal most to us are as follows : One 
on “The Secret of the Red Chamber,” by W. Arthur Cornaby, 
deals with the attempt to prove that this popular novel is based on 
facts dealing with the life of the young Emperor, Shun Chib, its 
author being a scion of a noble family of the Ming dynasty. It 
introduces us to an interesting literary criticism. Another is 
“The First Deague of Nations,” by the Rev. G. G. Warren, in 
which is described a break in the annals of war during which, in 
B. C. 546 , the representatives of fourteen nations met at the 
capital of the State of Sung to contract a binding treaty to “stop 
the wars of the barous.” The convention was duly signed, but 
ere long the stories of civil strife are recommenced. 

The third is, “A Study in Early Chinese Religion,” by 
Arthur Morley, in which particular attention is given to the 
position and the development of the worship of Shang-ti who, the 
writer thinks, was the personified spirit of Heaven, and whose cult 
was of ancestral origin, though not the original religion of the 
Chinese. Mr. Chatley also in “ Studies in Chinese Psychology ” 
attempts to show that the Chinese practice and belief on the subject 
of heredity and ancestor worship can be expressed in terms of a 
“continuous family soul”; but as to this Dr. Wu Ting Fang 
expresses doubt in a letter published with the article. 
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We are glad to note that for 1920 the subscription rate of this 
magazine lias been put more within the reach of ordinary mission¬ 
ary subscribers. We hope this offer will be widely accepted. 

R. 


“Tug Awakenino of AsrA.” By H. M. Hyndman. 8vo. y viii + 291 pp. y 
1919. Cassell & Company , Lid, 7/6. 

" The influence of the white man on the Far East .... had 
been almost wholly harmful."—This is the conviction underlying 
the whole of this book, and its aitu seems specially to be to urge the 
"emancipation’’ of India from British rule. It is only in the 
chapters that deal with India that detailed charges are given, 
(excepting the opium trade in China), but the bias and the 
exaggerations in the chapters that refer to China and Japan are 
such as make one question the validity of those charges. These 
exaggerations are such as these,—"Practically all China can read, 
write and cast accounts,” (p. 25 ). "The results of their (mission¬ 
ary) efforts have been very trifling. They have indeed so far only 
helped to bring about those organized and unorganized risings 
against foreigners which are tending to combine all China in a 
demand for the final exclusion of these religious zealots’’ (p. 37 ). 
The effect of the War on railway construction in China has been 
only to "slacken the rate of progress” and to enable the Chinese 
to impose restrictions on the use of foreign capital (p. in). 
"The Chinese are so short of fuel that hot water is a great 
luxury” (p. 113 ). "Owing to his (Terauchi) stern but honest 
rule, Korea, which he found in poverty and squalor, is now 
prosperous and contented ” (p. 158 ). 

The book is not a convincing one, and surely one can find 
much stronger reasons for urging the partnership of East and West 
in developing a civilization that shall be world-wide. 

W. 


$J $ jfig If tfe Exeortical Commentary on the Gospel of St. John 
with Critical Introduction. By Rev. Kari. I#ur>vio Reichelt. Religious 
Tract Society of North and Central China. Mex. $0.85. 

This commentary is the fruition of six years of class-room 
teaching in the Eutherau Seminary near Hankow. The first im¬ 
pression, and indeed the dominant one throughout, is that the 
author loved his task and has felt in his whole being the charm 
and the surpassing value of this most important of New Testament 
writings. The general point of view is that of Godet and Westcott; 
the Johanuine authorship is argued for; the treatment of critical 
issues is conservative but scholarly and straightforward; the 
Chinese style is admirably clear and limpid, though less so In the 
text than in the introductory matter. Unfortunately the Greek 
type was evidently produced locally and the words are not always 
clear and accurate. There are also a few typographical errors in 
the case of English words. But these are very insignificant defects 
and the book can be commended for theological and Bible school 
class-room work as well as for the use of Chinese preachers. It is, 
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as its name implies, adapted rather to study than to devotional or 
general reading. There remains the need of a commentary, with 
less of verse by verse exegesis, dealing broadly with the whole 
scope of this Gospel, and holding the sustained interest of the 
reader. 

J. T. S. 


Calisthknic Drill (Chinese), C. H. McCr.ov. Association Press, Shang¬ 
hai. Mex. $0.25. 

In this book the author who is Secretary of the Department of 
Physical Education of the Young Men's Christian Association Na¬ 
tional Committee , points out the value of calisthenic drills, the 
common faults in this type of exercise, and the ways of correcting 
these faults. There are thirty*two movements described and in 
each of them is shown the effect produced by it on the body and its 
several organs. The language (Chinese) is simple and clear and 
there are pictures showing graphically each of the movements 
described. Physical directors as well as laymen will find the book 
useful. 

D. K. Tong. 


That one Face. By Richard Roberts. Association Press, N.Y. G.-$j*2s. 

This book is, as its author says, an endeavour to show bow 
Jesus impressed certain persons of two classes, poets and prophets. 
Some of these are men of definite belief, as Browning, Savonarola, 
Ruskin. Some are as far from any profession of Christianity as 
Shelley. Mr. Roberts’ twelve chapters are a keen and scholarly 
interpretation of nine of the world’s great thinkers aud dreamers, 
and in all their thoughts aud dreams he traces the likeness of “ that 
one Face.” The book loses rather than gains by its arrangement 
in the form of daily Bible studies, to which the subject-matter 
hardly lends itself, while the Bible quotations occasionally have a 
little the air of being brought in by main force. As a study the 
book presupposes more than a mere acquaintance with the life 
work of the men under discussion. It would be useful collateral 
reading for a course on the teachings of Jesus. 

G. M. N. 


Student Witnesses for Christ. By S. RALPH Harlow. Association 
Press. 60 cents gold. 

A little book dedicated “to the first student volunteers of 
Smyrna in gratitude for their friendship, in joy for their enlistment, 
iu faith for their future.” It is written by a student about students 
and for students. The background is the calculated savagery of 
Turkish misrule, and bigotry of Greek orthodoxy, aud the fiery 
trial through which mission churches and schools passed during 
the years of war. Against this background is thrown the life 
stories of several leading student volunteers from the Smyrna 
College. The book might well find a place iu the libraries of 
Euglish-reading Chinese students. It will help them understand 
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what Isianiism has produced at its centre and the example of the 
heroes and heroines herein depicted may well put iron into their 
blood. _ 

The Early Christian Attitude to War. By C. J. Cadoux, M.A., D.D, 
Headley Brothers. io\6 net. 

One of the “ Christian Revolution ” series. It is a careful and 
scholarly presentation of the subject which has been impartially 
investigated and is set forth with frankness and fairness. Under 
the headings “The early Christian disapproval of War/' and 
“The early Christian acceptance of War” are given quotations 
from the outstanding characters known to Church History, and 
the book is a perfect miue of condensed and valuable information. 
In the Summary and Conclusion it is shown that until the fourth 
century after Christ, the prevailing Christian sentiment was opposed 
to Christians engaging in war, and it is considered that “ the 
Church took a false step when she abandoned her earlier and more 
rigorous principles." 

Besides a good index, the book contains a useful chronological 
table, and an excellent time-saving list of contents. We know of 
nothing on the subject which conies near to this book in the way 
of thoroughness. 

I. M. 


The Open Eight: An Enquiry into Faith and Reality. ^Nathaniel 
M rcKr.EM, M.A. The Christian Revolution Series, Vol. IV. London: 
Headley Bros. q}6 net. Pp. 166. 

This brief work is one of the best of its kind that we have 
seen. The advertisement states that it is “an introduction to 
Christianity as the meaning of life”; it attempts to give the 
Christian answer to some of the questions that press hard upon all 
thinking men, more especially in the days of reconstruction. The 
sections treating of a theodicy (the problem of evil in a world 
created and governed by a good God ; the victory of the good) are 
especially to be commended. Within the limits of space imposed, 
the argument could not be detailed, but may be all the better for 
that; the reader should not forget that it professes to be only an 
introduction. It should serve two principal ends: (i) it should 
help the young student with suggestions and with inspiration to 
think on these great themes, and the Christian answer to the 
questions involved; (2) it should help the ripe student in a rapid 
review and birds’ eye view of the great field of thought that is 
treated, reminding him of the victory of Christian thought in its 
battle with the powers of darkness, and of the need always to be 
alert and supplied with one’s own weapons for this warfare. 

H. K. W. 


Simplified personal Account Book and Diary. Prepared especially for 
use in China hy S. E. Hbning. Distributed by the Chinese American 
Publishing Co., Shanghai. Price Mex. $2.00 , postage 10 cents. 

For those who never keep accounts this book is an excellent 
introduction thereto; for those who keep one it will mean improve¬ 
ment therein. For a period of two years all daily receipts and 
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expenses, personal items, can be recorded. The monthly financial 
standing and the direction of one’s financial status can be constantly 
checked up. Comparison for each previous month of the year is 
made easy. There are special pages for bank account, servants, 
for recording books read, cooking receipts, or other notes. There 
is also a large pouch for filing receipts and bills. The book which 
is Sj 4 " X ii Y\" is neat in appearance and light. It contains 
space for a lot of important records in logical order. Only 300 
copies of the first edition have been printed, hence those who 
desire to take advantage of this offer will need to act quickly. It 
will furnish much help towards the use of a budget in the home, 
as expenses are divided according to the latest ideas, and the needs 
of residents in China. We can recommend this account book and 
diary as one of the best and simplest of its kind we have seen. 

R. 


Rnp a i, Probi.kms op To-day. By Ernkst R. Groves, Association Press, 
N. y. G. $1.00. 

The above subject we believe is one of the important problems 
that we need to consider in these days of social unrest. 

Mr. Groves first takes up rural home influences especially on 
the rural children. He then speaks of the isolation of tlie country 
home, depression and hard work, especially of the country women, 
this must be due in some cases to a lack of seeing or understand¬ 
ing, as far as we humans are able to see and understand the vast 
beauties and wonderfulness of nature as it develops around us. 

As to the relation of the chinch to our country people, we feel 
that the author is rather lax in presenting this subject. We feel 
that every good thing that we Americans or Europeans enjoy over 
what our Chinese people have, we owe to the Old Testament, Jesus 
Christ, the early missionaries, and the present-day Church, so that 
we need to be careful in criticising the Church, or changing its 
methods. We believe with the author that the Church might 
become more socialized, but great care should be exercised iu doing 
this, to keep the social work strictly along Christian lines. 

The book also speaks of the environment of the farmer and its 
influence on his social life. The influence of money is presented 
rather strongly. Finally to be honest with the public, I must add 
that the book treats a very important subject in a rather weak 
manner. 

Wm. Iv Winter. 


Intervention in Mbxico. By Samijet, Gitv Inman. Foreword by Prof. 

Wm, R. Shepherd. N. Y. Association Press , /<?/<?, $r.$o. 

This is one of the admirable series now put forth by the 
Association Press to inform and to guide the public along many 
lines. 

The author has a thorough knowledge of Mexico, and an 
acquaintance with many of its leading men. His testimony and 
that of many others to the recent general improvement in Mexican 
conditions is explicit and will be to many convincing. A sinister 
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press propaganda, however, is seeking to convince the American 
people and Congress of the opposite. The mutual antagonisms of 
Americans and Mexicans are explained, and their remedy. “ The 
American worships truth and action, the Mexican politeness and 
form.” ‘‘Tike all Latins the South Americans have a feeling for 
form and respect for the proprieties. They are naturally subtle 
and Byzantine.” 

A. H. S, 


Brief Mention. 

Report on the Fourth Secretaries’ Conference, Y. W. C. A. This 
contains reports of various commissions, together with stimulating addresses 
by Dr. Leighton Stuart on The World’s Basis. 

A Chinese Christian General. Feng Yii Hsiang—J, Goforth. An 
interesting statement of the Christian activities of this erstwhile opponent of 
Christianity and the effect of Christianity upon the General and his soldiers. 
We note that in C hang to h and Taoyuan, all brothels, gambling dens, and 
theatres were closed. We can only wish that more of this sort of soldier were 
known in China. 

The Great Opportunity in Yunnan— Written and published under 
the direction of Foreign Missions Committee of the United Methodist Church. 
Henry Hooks, 12 Farringdon Av., London E. C. 4. Price 2d net. An interest¬ 
ing pamphlet giving descriptions of Yunnan, and dealing especially with the 
work of the Foreign Missions Committee of the United Methodist Church. 
It is in brief the story of their Mission. There are one or two interesting 
illustrations. 

China and the Gospel— China Inland Mission. This is a report of the 
China Inland Mission for the year 1918, which has been marked by two out¬ 
standing features, financial trial aud spiritual blessing. “ Never before has 
the Mission passed through such a difficult year financially, and yet the 
Mission’s total income was never before so high.” There was actually a net 
increase of £S,057-is-7d. The cause of the hardship has been the fluctuation 
in exchange. There were about one thousand more baptisms than in 1917 
which makes a total of 70,541 persons who have been baptised since the 
beginning or the Mission, and of these 25,000 were received during the last 
five years of war, the highwater mark being in 191S, At the back of the 
report is a list of stations and missionaries of the C, I. M. on January rst, 1919, 
together with a summary of statistics and accounts. 


Current Events 

phenomenal rise in silver is attracting general attention. 
I I The result is a great stringency in the money market. 
I JL I Undoubtedly this interferes with the stability of business 
and is a source of anxiety to many. Missionary societies 
aud others who traffic in business on a gold basis must be feeling 
the tremendous drain 011 their resources. 

The political situation seems to be shifting. General Chin 
Yun Peng, the new premier, seems a mau of moderation and pur¬ 
pose. The pro-Japanese Hsu Shill Cheng has been sent roaming 
after a Mongolian scheme. It is said that Tuan Chi Jui has not 
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the same absolute faith in him as he had. The An Fu Club 
also does not seem to get all former favours from Tuan its chief. 
This seems good as it implies the entrance into politics of a more 
moderating influence as in the new party Cheng Hsueh Hui. 
This may be the prelude to the possibility of peace as the South 
may negotiate with Peking directly and not via Shanghai. As 
an illustration of how things are done, Ts'ao Jti "Lin, who was 
ignominioitsly dismissed formerly for his corruption and mendacity, 
still remains in Peking, domiciled in the Presidential Palace. 

Meantime the students are organizing and gathering strength : 
they are a power in the land to-day. Were a strong and enlight¬ 
ened President of the Educational Board to appear, as some hope, 
it is quite possible that the whole complexion of Chinese politics 
might suddenly change. 

The political ferment is not without indirect effect on the life 
of the people. It is gradually leading to a firmer amalgamation of 
existing societies. We have such an institution as the World’s 
Chinese Students’ Federation enlarging its borders and strength¬ 
ening its cords. Another indication of the political condition is 
a growing feeling of unrest and fear of Bolshevism. There are 
various symptoms of strikes in every part of the country. No less 
than eight strikes occurred in the Settlement of Shanghai during 
the last month (October). Generally these were settled on the 
basis of the men’s claims. 

The Chinese ratepayer in Shanghai feels he too must have a 
say in the government of the Settlement. The recent refusal to 
pay the rates was settled by “a promise.” The ratepayer doesn’t 
intend that this shall be forgotten. The sporadic Street Unions 
have now combined into the Amalgamated Association of Street 
Unions—which means more influence. 

The presence of Sir John Jordan, the British Minister, in 
Shanghai to attend the meetings of the British Chambers of Com¬ 
merce has undoubtedly stirred widespread interest, botli in China 
and Japan. He was welcomed heartily by the Chinese. With his 
usual sympathy lie met the Chinese with great cordiality, and his 
speech to the schools and college federations is one that should be 
pondered. 

The contretemps in the Shantung Christian University, re¬ 
sulted in three of the strong men resigning. One of these, followed 
by the students of his mission, has gone to the old centre where a 
separate theological school has been established. 
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WHAT IS THE Y. M. C. A. 

DOING FOR THE RETURNED 
LABOURERS? 

Indeed it would be a great 
pity if the Y. M C. A. in China 
did nothing whatever for the 
Chinese labourers returning from 
France, It would have been bad 
policy on the part of the Y. M. 
C. A., and a great disappoint¬ 
ment to the labourers who were 
beneficiaries of this institution 
in France. A large sum of 
money and a good deal of 
energy have been spent over 
them ; a high percentage of the 
men have acquired a taste for 
the privileges available in a “Y” 
hut. And most important of 
all,'some of them have now a 
smattering knowledge of Christ. 
The seeds are sown; the soil 
is awaiting cultivation. 

But what is it that the Y. M. 
C. A. can do for them on their 
return ? They will be no longer 
kept in groups and companies. 
They go home and are scattered 
all around the country. This 
very fact sets the limitations for 
trying to do much. As soon as 
the men are landed in Tsingtao 
they are immediately hurried on 
to a train that stands ready to 
pull out on the wharf. They 
are here at most three or four 
hours. A hut would be of 
immense good. But for various 
reasons, largely political, this 
cannot be done. At least* it 
hasn’t seemed feasible to do it. 
Once the train gets a start the 
men are let off at whatever 
station is nearest their home 


towns along the Tsingtao-Tsinan 
line. So as the train steams 
north the number of men it 
carries dwindles to a rather 
small magnitude when it comes 
to Weibsien where a large 
number usually get off and have 
their accounts settled at the 
Chao-kung-ehu. This is there¬ 
fore one place where we can set 
up a hut. The other large 
distribution centre is Tsinan. 
Men going north and to the 
western parts of Shantung have 
necessarily to pass through this 
city. These men are passers- 
by only. It is neither their own 
desire nor that of their well- 
wishers that they should stay 
in this city longer than absolute¬ 
ly necessary. Iti consequence 
of this situation, there is very 
little that the Y. M. C. A. can 
do for these men. They are 
with us only a very short time, 
oue or two days at most. And 
what little is done is in the 
nature of reception work. 

As the situation allows, we 
are operating in two centres ; 
namely, Weibsien and Tsinan. 
In either one of these places 
there is a hut in which are 
provided chess, games, phono¬ 
graph, and other kinds of amuse¬ 
ments. When the men come 
special eutertainments are put on 
with the hope that they may be 
kept from wandering about in 
the streets and from mischief. 
Lectures are given when such a 
thing is feasible. This is the 
general character of the work. 
Variations in the program in 
detail are made according as the 
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peculiar circumstances require, 
the main object being to keep 
the men from temptations as 
much as possible. 

In Tsinan it has been neces¬ 
sary and possible for the Y. M. 
C. A. to go to the Station to 
meet them when they arrive and 
accommodate them in hotels 
with which we have made 
special arrangements. These are 
hotels of good standing and the 
men staying there will not be 
exposed to the danger of being 
exploited by being induced to 
one kind of evil or another. We 
have not been aide to take care 
of all of the men in this way. 
About fifty per cent of them 
prefer their own way aud go 
where they want. Both in 
Tsinan and in Weihsien we 
make visits to the hotels, where 
the men are put up, both to talk 
to them and to renew our invit¬ 
ation to the but. Besides this, 
we take this opportunity to get 
their addresses so that we may 
be able to send their names to 
the church nearest to their 
home town, 

Tiiese statistics that we are 
compiling have the possibility 
of being the nucleus for a piece 
of permanent work. After all 
we are interested in getting hold 
of the men and not merely in 
having them pass through our 
hands. This problem is engaging 
the closest attention of the Na¬ 
tional Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations 
aud should claim the attention of 
the Christian forces in Shantung 
and Chihli at least. The 
reception work that we are 
carrying on now is merely pre¬ 
liminary to the follow-up work 
that is our ultimate object, 
which is to win them to Christ. 
There is a time when this phase 
of the work will automatically 
cease but the real work is only 


approaching its beginning. Did 
we ever stop and consider the 
detrimental effect of what they 
saw and experienced in the war 
on the moral outlook of these 
men? A good number of them 
come back intense enemies of 
Christianity. Their missionary 
officers and other men whom 
they came across did not show 
them that what was taught iu the 
pulpit was meant to be practised. 
The Y. M. C. A. has its part in 
meeting this situation but it is 
essentially the work of the 
Church which has established 
institutions in the country where 
the men are. Only recently a 
group of missionaries and 
Chinese pastors met in Tsinan 
for the discussion of this very 
problem. These were men who 
came from the districts where 
men have gone to France and 
come back. They have felt the 
importance of doing something 
for the returned men and as a 
result of their discussions plans 
were drawn up for meeting the 
crisis. But to carry these plans 
into effect there rose an urgent 
call for men as well as money. 
It means the work of the whole 
of the Christian forces in China. 
The Y. M. C. A. is only starting 
the ball rolling with the hope 
that every Christian institution 
in the field will not fail to give 
a hand. 

Testing T. Chen. 


lessons of recent social 

SURVEY OF PEKING. 

During the past year the ex¬ 
periment of a social survey has 
been tried in Peking, with encour¬ 
aging success. The experience 
of Peking may be of value to 
those interested in making a 
similar study of their city. 

In broad outline the problems 
studied in Peking are these: 
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ist. General geography and location 
of the city, climate, and phys¬ 
ical surroundings. 

2nd. The history of the city in brief. 

3rd. Government—With something 
of the relations between the 
central Government, the Met¬ 
ropolitan district, the Military 
Guard to the Army, the Muni¬ 
cipal Council under the Board 
of the Interior, and the local 
police force. This latter group 
is carrying on by far the 
largest number of government¬ 
al functions in the city—run¬ 
ning industrial schools, half 
day schools, insane asylums, 
and even going so far as to 
license the doctors. 

4th. Population—The number, sex, 
age distribution, population 
density, etc. 

5th. Education—-The number and 
location of the schools, with 
the number of students, and 
boards by which they are 
controlled. Three out of every 
ten boys of school age in 
Peking, are in school.—Exten¬ 
sion education is carried on, 
through lecture halls, libraries, 
and museums. 

6th. Recreation—The organized 
forms of recreation such as 
commercialized amusements. 
The unorganized forms, such 
as feasting and gambling. 

7 th. Vice and the red light districts 
—Its growth during the years 
of the republic—present system 
of control—number of regis¬ 
tered prostitutes—efforts at 
rescue and reform. 

8th. Business organization—Partic¬ 
ularly the labor and merchant 
guilds—their history, organiza¬ 
tion, membership, relation to 
the police and religious wor¬ 
ship. 

9th. Poverty—Its extent, methods 
being used for its relief, and 
the agencies carrying on relief 
work, 

10th. The native religions—the ex¬ 
tent of their worship in the 
local temples. The number of 
priests found in the city. 

nth. The Christian Churches and 
the missionary forces at work— 
With a detailed survey of the 
membership of some of the 
churches, and a more general 


study of the number and kinds 
of Mission institutions in the 
city. 

The informal ion was gathered 
in several different ways—First 
of all paid investigators were 
kept in the field working on 
certain special detail problems, 
particularly public recreation, 
and extension education. Vol¬ 
untary workers helped in some 
of the smaller studies. A group 
of students were used in the 
study of some of the institutions 
of the city, with great success. 
Each boy was asked to be respon¬ 
sible for answering one or two 
questions of a carefully prepared 
questionnaire, so it was possible 
for him to ask the man in charge 
a question or two, and then let 
another boy take up another 
phase of Ihe problem. When all 
the answers were put together, 
it was possible to have a true 
picture of the institution. 

Church members gathered the 
information 011 the churches. 
The questions used were printed 
on cards, and the members asked 
to answer them for their families, 
and to get the answers for the 
families of their friends.—The 
foreign community was called 
on for some help, but largely 
for the statistical reports and 
detailed information of the work 
of the Missions. Members of 
the Language School were able 
to gather information on several 
subjects, where the work could 
be done entirely in English, and 
with the help of an occasional 
interpreter. 

For the detailed statistical 
information 011 many of the 
points studied, access was had to 
the records of the police and 
other officials, and inasmuch as 
they have worked out their 
studies in great detail, they have 
added much to the information 
gathered. 
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In gathering the information, 
the questionnaire method had 
to be used almost entirely. Those 
who are not used to investigating 
must be given a definite set of 
questions to ask if their work is 
to be of real value. A personal 
interview with officials, or those 
in touch with the problems of 
the city, helps to verify the 
statistics given by the question¬ 
naire and also to give something 
of an idea as to what may be 
looked for in the future. 

The question will immediately 
arise—"How can this work be 
done in other cities ?--In Peking, 
one of the foreign staff has given 
his entire time to the work, and 
financial support has been avail¬ 
able, both of which are out of 
reach in our city.” The experi¬ 
ence in Peking show's that while 
a large detailed study of many 
fields brings out the great group 
of social problems confronting 
the city, it is hardly the ideal 
way, for the investigator, when 
he goes, does not leave behind 
him a group of men who have 
developed interest in the city 
problems because they have per¬ 
sonally studied them. The ex¬ 
perience of the past year seems 
to show that the ideal way to 
carry on survey work is to or¬ 
ganize a small group of Christian 
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church workers, V. M. C. A. 
members, and others interested 
in public welfare to study one 
problem. Then when the study 
is completed, these people will 
be ready to carry out the solution 
that they have found to the 
problem presented by the facts 
that they have gathered. 

This group method will tend 
to solve, to a large extent, the 
problem of finances, for the work 
to be done on one problem should 
not involve a large amount of 
expense, and tlio.se who are 
interested enough to take up the 
study, are usually willing to 
back it financially. It also does 
away with the need for translat¬ 
ing all of the reports—work that 
accounted for the largest part of 
the Peking work. 

Above all, the study of Peking 
has shown that social survey 
work, and particularly social 
welfare work, the result of a 
survey, must be carried on uni¬ 
tedly. Practically all of the 
problems have a city-wide aspect, 
and if conditions are to be 
changed, they can be changed 
only by the united attack of all 
those who are awake to the 
problems and are willing to give 
their time and money to bring- 
ing about social betterment. 

S. D. Gamble. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE INSTITUTE. 

For ten days beginning with 
October 24th, 1919, about 130 
women attended the classes and 
lectures given at a Social Service 
Institute held at the Y. W. C. A. 
in Shanghai. Both Christians 
and non-Christians attended, 
about half being students and 
the remainder women from 


more general walks of life both 
young and old. To those who 
attended twelve out of a possible 
fifteen times certificates were 
given. About half the w'omen 
received these certificates. 
With two exceptions the speak¬ 
ers and lecturers were Chinese. 
In addition to classes and 
lectures more than half of the 
women went on excursions to 
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local factories and, institutions. 
The interest was keen both on 
part of students and leaders. 
The geueral topics dealt with 
were: The Cottou Industry and 
Women Workers, Social Degra¬ 
dation and Reclamation, the 
Structure of Government. The 
discussiou of various subjects 
under each topic ended with one 
on “ The Deeper Need.” It is a 
type of work more needed in 
connection with men as well as 
women. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 

society. 

On Thursday, November 13th, 
1919, the Christian literature 
Society held its thirty-second 
Annual Meeting. The effect of 
the war upon the Society and 
its future outlook were the 
themes uppermost. The finan¬ 
ces of the Society are at present 
so tied up in property that 
interest is being paid on loans 
with the result that funds are 
not readily available for meeting 
need s of publication. The 
interest of Christians in the 
United States and the beginning 
of more support aud representa¬ 
tion therefrom is indicated by 
tbe coming of Rev. H. K, 
Wright, of the American Pres¬ 
byterian Mission North. Thus 
this Society responds to the 
movement for internationalism. 
The meeting was in general a 
restatement of the aim of the 
Society coupled with an appeal 
for help from China to supple¬ 
ment that which has heretofore 
come mainly from British 
sources. Dr. Timothy Richard 
was frequently mentioned with 
great appreciation of his leader¬ 
ship and fitting sense of the 
great loss sustained by the 
Society- It is proposed to raise 
a Timothy Richard Memorial of 
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Mex. $30,000, the principal use 
of which will be the issuing of 
a new encyclopedia of religious 
knowledge and the re-printing 
of Dr. Richard’s books as long 
as they are demanded. It is the 
first time that a special appeal 
has been made to those in China 
for support of the institution. It 
is fitting that the Society should 
be more generously supported 
and Dr. Richard’s work thus 
passed on to posterity. 


CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS. 

As a result of a conference of 
college presidents held in Shang¬ 
hai on October 24th, 1919, at the 
office of the C, C. C., fifteen 
institutions each having a 
complete college (arts) course 
organized the Association of 
Christian Colleges and Universi¬ 
ties in China. In addition to 
perfecting this important organi¬ 
zation a number of actions 
affecting educational work were 
taken which are briefly men¬ 
tioned. The China Continua¬ 
tion Committee was requested 
to send deputations to visit 
educational institutions and 
preseut the Inter-Cliurch Move¬ 
ment as a challenge to Chinese 
students to participate in this 
wider Christian movement. The 
needs of theological education 
were thoroughly discussed with 
the result that it was recom¬ 
mended that Bible training and 
secondary theological work be 
not done in connection with 
work for college men which 
should be done in colleges or 
universities. To meet this need 
for proper theological training 
colleges and universities should 
aim at establishing schools of 
theology whenever they can be 
properly staffed. The attention 
of the Christian Church was 
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called to the necessity of provid¬ 
ing adequate support for college 
trained men who enter the 
ministry. Emphasis was laid 
on the fact that the financial 
needs of highly trained workers 
are beginning to approximate 
those of foreign workers. It is 
desirable iti many cases to 
employ them instead of foreign¬ 
ers at salaries up to those paid 
to missionaries. A recommenda¬ 
tion was made that not more 
than one agricultural or forestry 
school of college grade be estab¬ 
lished in China by the Church 
and that by reason of location 
and work already done that 
school should be in connection 
with Nanking University. The 
conference expressed itself also 
as feeling that Ginling College 
at Nanking and the Women’s 
College at Peking would meet 
the needs for the higher educa¬ 
tion of women. It was felt, too, 
that co-education should be kept 
in mind in connection with 
plans for the higher education 
of women. The need of schools 
of business administration was 
recognized though it was felt 
that such schools should not be 
started except where there were 
funds and equipment to prevent 
interfering with other depart¬ 
ments. A school of journalism 
at Peking University was also 
heartily commended. All these 
are far-reaching decisions. Dr. 
F. E. Hawks Pott was elected 
President; Dr. A. J. Bowen, 
Vice-President; and Dr. W. H. 
Stuart, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the new Association. 


THE EASTERN CHINA DELEGA¬ 
TION, IN CHUNGKING, SZE¬ 
CHWAN. 

For some months the church 
in Szechwan had been planning 
and praying for the visit of this 


party of missionaries from 
Eastern China. During the 
months of preparation, there 
were times when we feared that 
something might occur to pre¬ 
vent them from coming such 
a long journey but in the Good 
Providence of God they arrived 
in Chungking on October 4th. 
The party consisted of Bishop 
Eewis of the Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church, Messrs. Blackstoue, 
Tewksbury, Cheng Wei Ping, 
and Misses Paxson, Davis, and 
Davies. 

On October 6th five hundred 
delegates assembled at the open¬ 
ing meeting and the interest 
was keen from the beginning 
to see what kind of Conference 
they would conduct and to 
receive the message which they 
had come so far to give. The 
subjects dealt with were, “ The 
Deepening of the Spiritual 
Eife,” “Personal Evangelism/’ 
and “Church Methods.” From 
beginning to end the interest 
was maintained and both mis¬ 
sionaries and Chinese listened 
as the deep things of God were 
again revealed to them. The 
addresses of Miss Paxson oh 
the “Victorious Life” will 
long live in the hearts of those 
who listened. They were 
brought face to face with the 
fact of sin in the life and the 
necessity of getting rid of it if 
they were to live the true Chris¬ 
tian life. Personal work was 
also stressed in the conference 
and many delegates pledged 
themselves that they would pray 
and work for the salvation of 
one definite individual soul. 
New methods of work for lay 
members were presented and the 
motto, “Every member a 
worker” was held up as the 
ideal for every church. 

The real test of the Conference 
will come when the delegates 
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have returned home and have 
an opportunity to put into 
practice the theories which they 
have learned and already we 
have heard of many who are 
doing this. Missionaries who 
were unable to attend the Con¬ 
ference have written saying “If 
the delegates from every place 
have received as much benefit 
as those from our district the 
Church of Szechwan can never 
again be the same as before the 
Conference.” 

This delegation has also 
proved the feasibility of men 


coming from Eastern China to 
visit our far away province. 
We trust that other delegations 
will follow these pioneers and 
that the young church of this 
laud may have the benefit of the 
experience of those who have 
been working in a church which 
is two generations older. The 
Church of Szechwan extends its 
gratitude to God and to the 
members of the party for the 
blessing and uplift, which they 
have received from this Con¬ 
ference. 

Gko, W Spa rung. 


News Notes 


Recently a petition was signed 
by 39 Chinese in New York 
asking for a Chinese Young 
Women’s Christian Association 
in that city. 

The Methodist Church of 
Canada has a Chinese mission¬ 
ary, by name Mao Shu Sen, 
working among the tribes In 
North-west Szechwan. 

The Rev. J. W. Lowe of 
Chefoo has sent us a copy of 
another colored poster illustrat¬ 
ing the evils of foot-binding. It 
is a companion poster to the 
one on cigarette smoking which 
was so well received recently. 

A World’s Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union Convention 
is to be held in London sometime 
during April 1920. 

Miss Agnes Slack of Ripley, 
Derbyshire, England, requests 
that missionaries from China in 
England at that time may ac¬ 
quaint her with the fact, so that 
they may be invited to attend 
the meeting. 


We learn that at Shaohiiigfu, 
Che., there is a joint Temperance 
Society of Chinese and Western 
students. The Society has over 
100 members, who are pledged 
not to take wine in any form. 
Three mass meetings a year are 
held in the interests and aim of 
the society. We understand also 
that the city officials are taking 
steps to suppress commercialized 
vice. 

Several inquiries having come 
as to the number of present 
missionaries iu China who are 
themselves the children of mis¬ 
sionaries, it will be appreciated 
if any of our readers who are 
such will kindly send the names 
of those whom they know to be 
“ of the second and third genera¬ 
tion,” to C. L- Boynton, Editor, 
Directory of Protestant Missions 
iu China. 

From the Report of the School 
of Medicine of the Shantung 
Christian University—quite a 
beautiful work of art in itself— 
we learn that last year thirty-two 
men received their diplomas, 
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being the largest class thus far 
graduated. An appeal is made 
for the setting apart of suitable 
men to push forward much 
needed medical translation. At 
present eight missions are active* 
Jy interested in this school. 

From the Japan Evangelist of 
October, 1919, we learn that in 
July two conferences of Japanese 
young men came independently 
to the conclusion that social 
uplift in Japan cannot be ex¬ 
pected until women are made 
equal with men; that education 
is essential for accomplishing 
such equality ; and that mission 
schools for girls as at present 
conducted fail to meet the needs 
of the times as sadly as the 
ordinary secular schools. 

The Student Christian Move¬ 
ment of the British and National 
Council of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is open¬ 
ing a new hostel for British and 
foreign men students in Hamp¬ 
stead, adjoining Russell Square, 
London. This is good informa¬ 
tion to put into the hands of 
any Chinese students going to 
London. Enquiries might be 
addressed to F. A. Cock in, 
Secretary for Oriental and Afri¬ 
can students, Auuandale, North 
End Road, London, N. W. 3. 

We learn with considerable 
satisfaction that Prof. K. S. La- 
tourette is at work on a History 
of Missions in China. He hopes 
to do it so thoroughly that no 
one else will need to attempt it 
for a generation or so. It will 
take at least two years tocomplete 
this monumental work. It is 
planned to cover Nestorian, 
Roman Catholic, and Greek Orth¬ 
odox as well as Protestant Mis¬ 
sionary Work. Prof. Latourette 
was for a time on the staff of the 
Yale Mission at Chaugsha and 
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so is personally acquainted with 
China. 

According to the Interchurch 
News Letter of October 2, 1919, 
twenty-three denominational 
groups have forward movements 
looking to the raising in the near 
future of more than $250,000,000 
exclusive of that raised by the 
Methodist Centenary Campaign. 
Most of these movements will 
synchronize their drives and 
budgets. These plans all precede 
the results of the Interchurch 
Survey which, when in hand, 
should enormously swell these 
amounts. This eampaigu will 
have tremendous influence on 
the thinking of the world. 

Recently at Pingliang, Kansu, 
near which is the headquarters 
of the “new” Mohammedan 
prophet, a fine new church 
building, a picture of which is 
given elsewhere, was dedicated 
with great rejoicing. The de¬ 
dication took place on the 25th 
anniversary of the opening of 
mission work at this place. 500 
to 800 attended the services, 
including gentry, officials, stu¬ 
dents, merchants, soldiers and 
common people. An offering of 
about 200,000 cash was given to 
dedicate the church, which is to 
be used as a donation to provide 
mattresses for the newly erected 
hospital. 

Some years ago public gam¬ 
bling was completely abolished in 
Canton as a result of an enthu¬ 
siastic public movement. Bad 
government, however, restored 
the evil. We are glad to note 
that there has been organized 
the Kwanlung Christian Anti- 
Gambling Association, a copy of 
whose constitution has just come 
into our hands. The purpose of 
this organization is to unite the 
Christian forces to study, combat, 
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and prevent this evil. A copy of 
the constitution would be helpful 
to others planning such move¬ 
ments. 

The Society of Christian En¬ 
deavor for China announces that 
the Chinese topic books have 
been published earlier than ever 
before so that they can be deliv¬ 
ered to the most distant station 
before the end of the year. All 
those interested are requested to 
act quickly so that the needs 
should be properly met. The 
society must know something of 
the actual needs before they can 
undertake to print. In addition 
to the regular booklets, one of 
simple comments on the topics 
iu the National Phonetic is pub¬ 
lished for the first time. It is 
hoped that instruction commit¬ 
tees will make wide use of this 
in 1920. It is pointed out that 
the Christian Endeavor also has 
a share in the responsibility of 
making the Chinese Church a 
Bible-reading Church. 

The Rev. K. Fujita, up till 
recently Secretary of the Japanese 
Y. M. C. A. in Shanghai, is 
now supported in part by the 
Congregational Church Union in 
Korea, of which Mr. T. Watase 
is the head. Mr. Fujita is plan¬ 
ning to conduct missionary work 
amongst Chinese and Japanese 
ill Shanghai and thus is iu a 
sense a pioneer Japanese mis¬ 
sionary to China. It may be the 
advance movement of a more 
extended missionary work in 
China by the Japanese. Among 
other things Mr. Fujita hopes 
to promote a better feeling be¬ 
tween the Japanese and Chinese 
Christians, feeling that Chris¬ 
tianity alone can solve existing 
problems. Mr. Fujita has gone 
011 a trip to Japau with Mr. 
Lyuli, a Korean, in an unofficial 


capacity iu the ■ hope of thus 
promoting better understanding. 

On October 11-24, I 9 I 9 . a 
campaign on behalf of the use of 
Phonetics was held in the Wu 
Ilan district. Lectures and class¬ 
es were held in the leading 
schools. Some other meetings 
were also held. Considerable 
interest and enthusiasm was 
shown. For instance, the leader 
of the Students' Union in Boone 
University after the address ap¬ 
pointed ten leaders from the 
college and ten from the High 
School to have a lesson iu the 
phonetic with a view to teaching 
others. Miss Garland, who con¬ 
ducted the campaign, was unable 
to meet all the demands for the 
meetings. As the result of the 
campaign, definite teaching of 
the phonetic lias now been com¬ 
menced in practically all the 
churches and schools in this 
center. 

In July 1919, General Feng 
Yu-lisiang sent a pressing invi¬ 
tation to the Rev. J. Goforth to 
visit Changteh to hold evangel¬ 
istic services amongst his troops: 
a special request was sent to his 
wife to accompany him. The 
Rev. G- G- Warren assisted 
also with preaching to over-flow 
meetings of soldiers. Meetings 
for the head officers numbering 
about a thousand, were presided 
over by the General himself. 
Occasionally he closed the serv¬ 
ice by an earnest exhortation. 
Tirere were strange and stirring 
scenes, much confession of sins, 
and waves of prayer. Mrs. 
Goforth held meetings for the 
officers’ wives. The party also 
went to T’ai Yiien where six 
services were conducted which 
also yielded much fruit: 275 
officers and men were baptized ou 
Sunday. On returning to Cliaug- 
leh 232 men were baptized. 
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Personals 


MARRIAGE, 

October : 

i6tk, at Canton, Ttuig., Miss Ellen 
Evelyn Wright and Rev. Andrew 
Lindsay Miller, N.Z.P.M, 

DEATHS. 

October : 

14th, at Los Angeles, Calif., Miss 
Ida L. Brooks, C.R. 

2fst, at North London, England, 
Rev. C. H. Judd, Sr., C.I.M. 

25th, at Siangyang, Hupeh, Rev. 
F. P. George, S.A.M.C., from peri¬ 
tonitis. 

November: 

7th, at Bengchow, Hunan, Mrs. 
Augusta List McKee, wife of the 
Rev. Samuel C, McKee, P.N., of 
t}'phoid fever. Aged 35 years. 

Sth, at Canton, Tung., Jolin Howry, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. G. Weidman 
Groff, C.C.C. Age six years. 

ARRIVALS. 

September .* 

1st, from TJ. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
J. Homer Bright and two children 
(ret.), Miss Anna Hutchinson (ret.), 
Mr. and Mrs. M. M. Myers, Mr. and 
Mrs. O. C. Solleuberger and two chil¬ 
dren, Mr. and Mrs. Levi Stump and 
child, Miss Lula Fellow, Miss Valley 
Miller, G.B.B. 

27th, from U. S. A., Miss Metfa 
Rust and Miss Margaret Wyman, 
C.C.C, 

October: 

141b, from New Zealand, Dr. and 
Mrs. E. W. Kirk (ret.). Dr. and Mrs. 
R. E. Paterson and three children 
(ret ), P. C. N. Z. 

20th, from U. S. A., Mr. R. L. Moel¬ 
ler, Y.M.C.A. 

22nd, from U. S. A., Miss E. Gar¬ 
diner, ACM,; Mrs. J. S. Griggs, Miss 
Eleanor Griggs, C.C.C. 

26th, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
F. S. Cuckow, Y.M.C.A. 

November : 

4th, from England, Rev. Edward 
Walker, A. C M. 

8th, from Manila, Miss L. B. Flory, 
A.C.M, From England, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. j. Bannin (ret.), C.l.M. From 
TJ. S. A., Misses C. E. Chafee, R. C. 
Benson, G. J, Taylor, C.l.M,, Rev. 
and Mrs. Gustafson and children, 
A.B.F.M.S. 

mil, from Australia, Mrs. J. E. 
Williams (ret.). Miss E. K. Hooper 


(ret.), Miss R, G. Rendon (ret.). Miss 
A. H. Maclean, Miss E. J. M. Lmidie, 
Miss B. C. Rowe, Miss B. E. Smith, 
Miss M. R. Sharp, C.l.M. From 
(J. S. A., Rev. and Mrs. J. Torset 
(ret ), Miss Lekenesund, N.M.S.; Rev. 
and Mrs. L. J. Schwarlzkopf, Luth.; 
Miss M. Mayo, Miss A. S. Johnson, 
Pentecostal. 

14th, from U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. 
R. B. Wear, Y.M.C A. 

17th, from England, Rev. and Mrs. 
e N. Lack (ret.), Mr. and Mrs. J. R. 
Simon (ret.), C.l.M. From TJ. S. A., 
Dr. and Mrs. C. W. Freeman and 
three children (ret.), Dr. 

and Mrs. C. B. Kelly and children 
(ret.), Mr. and Mrs. F. E. L. Abrey 
and children (ret,), Rev. and Mrs, 
j. A. Walker, Rev. and Mrs. R. E. S. 
Taylor and children (ret), M.C.C.; 
Dr. and Mrs, Herbert Judson, P.N.; 
Dr. and Mrs. Williams, Misses E, 
Batstone, K. A. R. V. Wilson, I. K. 
McIntosh, K Ross, Rev. and 

Mrs. Renmaii, A.B.C.F.M.; Hr. Henry 
Wood (ret.), P.S. 

iBth, from England, Mr. H. J. 
Chalk ley, C.l.M. From Australia, 
Mr. A. K. Beard, C.l.M. 

24th, from Australia, Mr. ami Mrs. 
John Miicfarlane, Miss A. M.Chailey, 
C.l.M. From Switzerland, Miss E. 
Forrler (ret.), C.l.M. 

DEPARTURES, 

October : 

27th, to Australia, Mr. and Mrs. O. 
Burgess, C.l.M. 

29th, to England, Rev. and Mrs. 

F. J. Watt and family, C.M.S ; Miss 
Muuzing, S.P.G. 

November: 

1st, to U. S. A._, Rev. and Mrs. A, 
Y. Napier and children, S. B. C., Mrs. 

G. W. Lewis, A.B.F.M.S.; Miss J. M. 
Anthony, K.S.; Dr. H. L. Canright, 

M. E.F.B.; Rev. and Mrs. A. B. Dodd, 
P.N,; Dr. and Mrs. J. B. Grant, Jr. 
To England, Rev. and Mrs, William 
Browne, C.M.S. 

4U1, to U. S. A,, Rev. and Mrs. W. 

N. Rubl, C.A. 

8th, to IT. S. A., Mrs. F. D Scott 
ami children, P.N ; Rev. and Mrs, 
P. O. Hanson, M.K F.B. 

22nd 1 to England, Rev. and Mrs. 
T. E Robinson, Miss II. A. Gough, 
Miss E. Wright, Miss N. Fug], C.l.M. 
To TJ. S A., Rev. and Mrs. G. Abl- 
strand, C.l.M. 

25th, to U. S. A., Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Ringberg, C.l.M. 


